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Journal of Archeology. 

Vol. X. JANUARY-MARCH. *895- No. t. 


A DISCOVERY OF HORIZONTAL CURVES IN THE 
ROMAN TEMPLE CALLED “ MAISON CARR EE” 
AT NIMES. 

(Plates I, IL) 



The purpose of this paper is to call attention to an important 
observation made in February, 1891, on the tine and well-pre¬ 
served Roman temple at Nimes called the “ Mai son Canve ”— 
viz., that it is constructed with the optica) refinement of 
the curved horizontal lines hitherto considered peculiar to the 
Parthenon ami other Greek temples of the tilth or sixth centuries 
it, c. This is the first observation of the horizontal curves in a 
building wholly Roman and proves their contiuuanco to a date 
three or four centuries later than was previously known. 1 This 
observation also antagonizes the current presumption of archaeol¬ 
ogists that the imperial period was indifferent to this refinement 
or incapable of achieving it. 

Herewith is the attestation of the present official architect of the 
city of Nimes, together with that of his predecessor in otlice, both 
of whom have been very helpful to me in the matter of measure¬ 
ments and friendly sympathy. These gentlemen had not pre¬ 
viously noticed the curves; for the reason, as L believe, that they 

t The small remaining portion of th«* architrave of the temple of Olympian Zeus at 
Athens shows the curve. This architrave is supposed by IVnrose to date from 
Antiochu* IV. (174 a. c.) The curved foundations date from Peisiitratus. Opin¬ 
ions as to the date of the Maiwn Carrie vary between the tlrst and second centuries 
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produce a perspective illusion as to the size of the building and 
hence present themselves to the eve as a natural effect, according 
to the principles of curvilinear perspective. Measurements such as 
are usually taken in surveying a building do not indicate the exis¬ 
tence of a curve in the horizontals, because the width or height 
is estimated in such surveys by a single measurement or at best bv 
two; taken at the extremities. At all events it is in point to 
observe that although measurements of the Parthenon were under- 
taken by Stuart and Revctt alniut 17.if>, it was not till 1887 that 
the horizontal curves were seen and announced by Pennethorne 
and not till 184ti that they were measured by Penn*se. There is 
an archieologist of distinction resident at Nimea. M. A tires, who 
is thoroughly familiar with the observations of Pennethorne and 
Penrose and who has published measurements of the Mnisan 
ChmV. His measurements were devoted, however, to questions 
of ancient methods of metrology. They were taken for him bv 
another person ami do not. as published, include the curves. M 
Aurcs. who treated me with great courtesy, is of advanced age 
and so infirm that he was unable to examine the building with 
me. The following attestations from the architects Augh'-re and 
C ham baud are therefore important. 

I. “ Ls * mesures ci pres-onI Hi prises ante Fassisbutn tie M. Aut/ihe 

arrioM, <u la riUc de AW II constate aru!r oW ,. (1 ^ 

K« »> « pas a ponssec dans la 
connc a da COL Ones!.' fy m , professor de perspective M. Anmbe 

d !. rt eoHJ,i,lfn <‘< V Goodptar, sur Feffel pvrspcc 

Lve ■I an, tyne , -annexe en plan, .. elk main rammnabk. Qaanl ,i 

lefet ,1me tujne w m plan a certain, pah,Is dr viu. e'est chose 
connuf ties profetscicrs Jr pertjtectiee.” 

{Sifffhd), Al'UUSTE A rciKKE. 

Arebdcele-Dlrerleur des tram, a publics dr la rillr de Nunes Pro. 
'rT r afa Ar !on Klm '* <k « r&oU des Beaus Arts. 

Tt'O. t'ufn, 1891. 

The second letter is as follows: 

1 This mutter is written on the k-ai of the nut* t . 

measurements. ■ k °° nto5n '“g Ure original 

* It wm on this side that the observations for the cornice w-re mken .. 

- »^i«u» km . i<f . b y . w „, in tbl . ;rr„; ° 
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H. “ Ia &oussii/iu. Eugene Ohambatul, Architecte dr la pille de Ni/ucs 
m retnutf , aprh amir examin* acre M. Gootlyear, les Ityncs murbes <U 
la Max&on Carr/r, a eanstaU' C ex i»lenct dr ces liynrs, com me riant tlatm 
la dilc construction ; ioatefois a ret la rtsern qut la marl* tit la conurfu 



Rkak or Maim*n (’arhkk at Niwkv 

Itritm from « jiholvjprtpk to tkimi l*« «"u« tun*. 


da corf Ext a ite rxtupnt ]>nr am poitsm dt Irt toiturr. mats ausxi ru 
consultant le fail 7 a il »/ a court* attssi <b re cole dans la construction 
original* r, cn 1me da fait 7 ue. la ly*r<tes buses ties coltmars eat court* dt 
re cotf, comme sur Its autre.\ ct gu'H »> a pas r *ts#'e dans la fyn* 
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dot bases ; en vue aussi que la poussce est loin d'Ctre assez grande pour 
avoir produit la court* de la cor niche. It estime que les theories dr -’ll- 
Goodyear, sur Veffei perspcctif ties court**, sunt raison)tables, d il remar- 
que que la thiorie sur Vtjfd ik perspective, d'une court* context at /dan tst 
nouceUe mais possible. 11 a ranarqul avec lui que les variations dans 
ks distances entre les colonnr* sur quutre cobs du monument aurcueitt 
sans douie un effet de perspective scion les idees de M. Goodyear. Les 
joints de Ui corniehe du cotl dc F Guest ou il y a court* <k oust cen¬ 
timetres d dnni, mesure dc M. Goodyear , sont par/aits arec urn: stale 
exception qtn n'est /his importante pour la question de In court*. 

Ntmes, ft 23 F eerier, 1891. 

K. Chasibavu.” 

The curves which tire thus attested to exist in the masonry con¬ 
struction and to have been measured with official concurrence and 
assistance are convex curves in the exterior plan of the cornice on 
both long sides of the building of about five inches deviation from 
a straight line at their centre. The curves are partly produced 
by leaning out die walls and engaged columns at and near the 
centres of the sides. Tart of the curves may be obtained by a 
gradually projected arrangement of the blocks of the cornice itself, 
but the cutting of its profiles and dentils is too rich and compli¬ 
cated to allow of u definite observation on this point, as long as 
the masonry above is concealed by the modern roof and gutter. 
Slight curves convex to the line of vision may also be observed in 
the walls and engaged columns of the temple at the level of the 
stylobate. Although the decorative carving of the temple, frieze, 
corni<*c and capitals is extremely rich, the masonry will not 
compare with that of the Parthenon or other Greek temples for 
refinement of quality or construction. The curves, and the 
masonry arrangements by which they are produced, correspond 
to what one might exj>ect from the general distinctions between 
the art of the Empire and that of the v century b. c. in Greece. 
However, although the masonry is coarse and careless as com¬ 
pared with the Parthenon, there cun be no doubt that the joints 
of the cornice masonry show close fitting and that they are with¬ 
out any of the breaks on the East side which a movement of 
masonry due to bulging from accidental causes would necessarily 
exhibit. One piece of the cornice on the West side, that nearest 
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ili* i-smth. currier, lute slipped downward and weathered badly 
lii the expired Bnrfiwuj, hut the joint has not purled even here. 
The curve of the East side cornice appears to bo nearly double 
that of live inches which I measured on the West aide, but ns the 
joints have parted hero, I took the advice of \L Ckambaud not to 
measure This curve. 

One result of this extraordinary detlecl.ioii in eonstr action—ex- 
traordlnary, that is, in its amount, from the standpoint of the 
Parthenon curves (which are more than doubled here for the 
given length), — is to give a pronounced ett’eci of g rising curve 
in elevation to the entablature ami cornice id" the long side*. As 
si'i-n at an angle of fortv-Hve degrees a curve convex in plan will 
produce the cftl'i-T **r ah eipml i-nrvi- in idrvaiion — so I am advlaed 
by experts in perspective. Tims the observer standing near the 
centre of one of the lung sides of the Mtintu ('■iry.'r and looking 
at the cornice at an angle of forty-five degrees has the effect of a 
curve in elevation double that id" the long sides of the Parthenon 
for I he given length and about three times jta great as the curves 
id" the Parthenon at The ends of that building, which correspond 
approximately to the length of 1 3■ > long sides of the Afah&t 1 *Trrlv+ 
The eye would naturally discount this effect its being nm- of per¬ 
spective and il is quite certain, whatever may have been the pur¬ 
pose of the curves, that I,Ida a] t pa rent increase of dimension is one 
of their n suits for all eyes. Even when the curve is noticed the 
optical illusion is the same, for it is absolutely impossible for the 
eye to detect the curve hr being anything but the optical curve of 
a line Been in perspective when lacing the sides of the building. 
It is only by sighting near the angles that the curve is seen to be 
in the masonry. 

It was thb appearance of a rising curve in elevation, as seen 
in u photograph of the M&isS&n G&rr£i in New York in IS7fi r 
which led me since that time t■ ■ heliuvu that the Greek curves 
would be found in the N-ih rci < \nro\ and my visfil < 0 * Nimes was 
eonseijncntly made for the purpose of verifying this suspicion. 
The foil that Nunes whf Fettled hy a colony of Alexandrian 
Greeks, gave an additional stimulus to my antiiri pal ions, Il lnut 
always npptsired to me improbable that the use o! the Greek 
curves should have lieeri unknown to the Roman imjkerial period* 
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**ciug that tnir only authority regarding tln-iti in ancient litem- 
bu n 13 a lEoinun who ivioiiiimuidcd thuur use; and seeing, nino, 
rl:ut, d was the prescription of Vitruvius which tir^t suggested to 
Vennetlitirue that the mimjs might Ihj found in the Parthenon. 4 

Mj ol«er various at Nil nes agitate utiee more the still unde¬ 
termined question as to the purpose of the I freak curves hi 
gi neral. The explanation offered by Penrose 5 starts from the 
tendency to an opritiid downward deflection (“alveolntion") m 
Ihe hlraighl, tsormee lim- of the pediment, ami supposes the rising 
curve of this line to have had the purpose of counter acting this 
optical deflection; hut. in the Afttisofi Oaarit nothing h:is been 
done to eounteruut this “ fllviroladon M which is very apparent hi 
this h Lidding for the pediments; ho much an that it appeared to 
me that, tfris downward curve haa even been exaggerated by the 
masonry construction, h hits been made probable by Thiersch' 
t,iat thtre ia u alveolarion;’ <ir optical downward deflection, 
ni the Htylolntte lines of a Utmk temple as seen from below near 
the ingles, ami he supposes that the rising curves of the temple, 
think* weiv intended to correct diis effect; hut it is impossible 
***** *Mgtilg curve of tivn inches deflection was constructed in 
tW M*imi (hrt&t with reference to an * alvebtatioh " of the side 
hrn-s. Two con si durations art; conclusive on [.hi* head: po The 
1 ftlvenhition" was left without correction in the straight lines 
of tihe pedhuents, wltent it is nattirally much more pronounced, ■ 
(h) Thinrneh does not claim liu “ ai violation " for the side lines 
exriept as seen near the angles, end here the bulging curve of the 
Mmoit Garrfa could not produce the optical correction. 

I German architect Ilofter, whose observations of the horb 
fmj’bd curves nt the Parthenon were contemporaneous with thitde 
of Pen nefch erne, believed the curves to have bud the purpose of 
in'inaaing the apparent. si K « of the building aceordin- to the 
principles of curvilinear pers^ctl ve7 This suggestion 0 wm re- 


I ii'< die vurvoa In th B Anient monamEntn » imuDhtbla 

to tin, im:h]UK5l p Wilkin-, Wbn |HihUib«| 4 InmAvtUm Viiniviu, in ISVi, that ht, 

, , * *" ,:>£ ' r " >tn *" Lh(f P"" 11 ^ in Lbl! *!Urv« i i'ltinmUn- thut such a refill*meat 
ju' ■ 3!ihljf nfiVi-i- r-juitud is, natu&l pruaiiw, 

5 ^dllfijpkl ttf jithcnifin /t rr A1/rcjlM)'! 1 . 

1 OjAiK.hr TAutchu^tH mtfdittH <irs AnAitvttur. 

1 Winw Bamltirnpi 1B3SL 
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vi vs.:il hy Bo ntmy 11 in 1U70. Both these students confined their 
explanations to a point of view assumed to he nearly opposite the 
centres of the building nnd at some tittle distance from it, and i 
think it has not been observed that a lint or surface, concave to 
the siaiulpuint ot' vbion. may produce a perspective illusion from 
every standpoint of vision Lo which it is concave. According to 
the teachings of perspective expartis, a deflection or curve in a 
line or STtrthee supposed to be straight concave to the line ol 
sight, tlirows the extremity of that line, by an optical illusion, 
to the point which that extremity would occupy in a straight 
line of greater length. It follows from this that a curving line nut 
obtrusive to the eye may produce ii jterspactiw illusion froth 
every standpoint of vision to which it is concave. Fhe propor¬ 
tion that a line or surface with curve convex to the line nf vision 
may produce a perspective illusion tor every standpoint to which 
it is convex, can he demonstrated without uiathematicg. I was 
tempted to submit it to tin architects of Xinien above mentioned, 
mul it now has the ratification of a professor of perspective. The 
proposition in probably novel. Should it meet wider acceptance 
it would not prove that the curves of the W>d&tirt ('ajrfr had, 
among other possible purposes, n perspective intent; but it 
would prove that they have a perspective effeci as result, and 
would consequently explain why they have ao far escaped notice. 
The proposition may bo stated for tines or surfaces convex to the 
line of vision and having apparently or approximately equidis¬ 
tant divisions, as follow's: Kor every such line "r surface us-mmed hy 
the eye to he straight: given a point nf view’ not opposite the centre 
of the line, die spaces nearest the eye are unduly widened a ml 
the spaces farther from the eye are unduly foreshortened—hence 
a perspective illusion. For every such lino or siirtitee assumed 
by llie eye to he straight; given a point of view opposite the 
centre division, all other divisions are unduly foreshortened, and the 
cant re division, which ha* increased width. as being nearer the 
eye, gives the norm nf computation—hence a perspective illusion. 
The proposition is, therefore, that all architectural curves, 
in lines presumably i>r apparently straight, may produce a per¬ 
spective illusion from whatever point viewed. in 1 H'Hfl this 
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proposition. in tine shape, was verbally laid before a distinguished 
Amera an imdiitcet and perspective expert. ami was 11<it received 
with disfavor. The most important affect «f a curve wiivi-x to 
the line of vision in the tipper line of a building is. Lawyer, 
without doubt, its tendency tu exnjrgeram the ordinary appear- 
ance> of curvilinear perspective, in this upper line, especially 
on near approach to the bmldiag. At points inside the angle of 
forty-live degrees the apparent elevation of Unit pari, of the cornice 
nearest the spectator is enormously increased, and the perspective 
efi'ect of the descending Hues, us seen on either aide in |.expective, 
** therefore enormously exaggerated. Plates I and II illustrate 
thi* effect in IfirtHs-eye view, Tt is so much greater than the 
other elleer i have suggested for u convex curve that the former 
seems hardly worth debating—unless we conceive that even the 
ninst delicate changes of appearance in dimension involve an 
optical inyfltiliejjtiou which was nm- result sought. 

I Should be Bony to damage tbs effect of a positive and matter 
f j " u --™rion <tf gt©ftt importance to mvlne.-h^is hy the 
introduction of theoretical matter, Imt the existence of a temple 
with curves confined to those convex in plan is undoubtedly in¬ 
side the l imit cd explanations hitherto offered for the Greek curves 
Moreover there must be a re™ why a rather obvious pfienom- 
eunn has hitherto escaped notice in u temple us well known us the 
~*f* Qtrm, Xi> doubt the first impulse of any modem builder 
ar, ' lllu " ! or " x l' ,,rr b ** attribute deflections in the masonry ofan 
aneietit building to movements in the tmieoim due to aveidental 
oausea after oonatNittion and this cause of oversight must also be 
considered 

Tlle i'ltewulomniii- sp*mgs on the West flunk of the Mum,, 
Uiir-y Ms tuttowB, measured from South to North in feet and 

IT V 4 --; 4 ' V !i - : J ’ 35 : 4 - 4i ; 4 ' 5 : 4 ’ ®i ; 3 : 4. S : 4, 

from bouth to North, are na follow^, {j ; 4, 0 : 4, #; 4 4*■ 4 

3 ' f* ■'{: ' if l - 1: 4 - : 4. 1 Tin- iutereolumnar spadn^s 

at the J ^,fo (North) end of the temple ary, as measured from 

f“ *" , r t— f 'U -f.p 4 , H: 4 , 1 ; 44 . At the South ™d 
measured from East to V\ cst these spfleingH are_4; 4, ] ; 4 gj . 
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Tlit; greatest variation in the intereuluTmiiurkins of tin ■ Tar- 
then on is about an inch and n half. Between the highest and 
lowest measurements hen; we obtain a variation of five inches. 
Then; docs tint appear to Tic uny scheme in the Parthenon huercol- 
unmiatiom excepting that of optical tnystification and ir may be 
that these variations have no other purpose. The only scheme 
to which we find no exception in the Mudson CaiTce is that the 
central iiitercohimnisitionti of each think anti ot each end arc wider 
than the space- adjacent Boutmv has announced n perspective 
scheme in the spacing of the metopes ot the Parthenon which 
have a maximum variatinn of over three inches in iuvor ol the 
central spacing^, as against those of the angle-. 

My measurement.- at Nil nos were much :i>^i>red by intr"dur- 
tions from Professor Reginald Stuart Poole, who was ncipiamted 
in advance with the anticipated results of my visit. M. tlcnri 
Hevoih Architect r»f Historic \hmiimoist.s allowed me lo place 
ladders against the building, am! M. Auglen deputed -evmaii 
workmen from the municipal employes and one ot bis iiauhtmta 
Il i he)l' me, T3 1 v Mftmu * Um i■ is, httwttver. itu-1 mling the c3evu- 
tiou ot the stylobate, ns high sis ihe Parthenon, and it was found 
necessary to employ workmen uncustomed to repairing i m.k 
T hesc scaled the i adding by knotted ropes hung from the root; 
and after securing themselven beside the cornice by iron hooks 
and a body belt, wen; aide to determine the curve of the cornice 
by dropping a phmihdinc from three different points i dm angles 
and centre) to the stylobate below. Tin; point* thus fixed were 
marked and tin-amount of deflection was then established, by a 
survey or V line, M, Chain baud lias ix very exact knowledge of 
the roof and cornice masonry of the tempIe* having personally 
inspected the joints of the cornice: during repairs which he made 
on the roof, and Iris verdict on the <pnations of cornice masonry 
must be regarded as tin a!. 

If. 

There is said to have been a colony < <f Alexandrian Ureeks 
settled at Nunes. 11 and the influences of Greek art and Greek 
niee are genemlK recognised tor nhaiilieni l J ranee. lifts may 

* There ■& ittLCknl nulhurity 1W itl'l* rtatuaipnL, hul 1 huve 1<^1 my reftrefi«- 
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be nu explanation of the nutvival of the Greek refinement 4 >r hori- 
KontiLl curves at this particular point. Inasmuch ns the Greek, 
curves are generally known ms having been carves in elevation 
(i]ci ms plan), the existence iff carves convex hi plan on the king 
shies nf the Poseidon temple ut Ptestum is a tUct to lie empka- 
sizuti Penruiie sup^aes that curves at Fwetnui are confined to 
the pediments ut the ends, of the temple (curves in elevation). Imt 
•laufjlj Thirckhimlt artist* the existence ..f convex cornice curves in 
pluu nn the bug sides of Hit? temple, aud as being in the masonry 
construction and not owing to displacement ^ 1 Tins observation by 
Burch hard t is noted by Thiersch. The latter U-Saames, without 
| nor ii, an accidental cause. Him 1 kb unit confine? his explanation 
m the point rhur the curved lint' hse more beauty than the line 
which in mathematically straight, and that an effect of life and 
ST* U!<? obtained by its new. Since we now have ut least two 
eases bi classic temples showing curves in plan on the cornice 
liuc, as distinct In -in curve? in elevation, ii menis wise to publish 
observations which l have made for curves in plan, convex to the 
line of vision, in the temple courts at Karnuk, Luxor, anil Edlbu + 
Sir. John Pen Lie thorn e, who disertvered the curves of the Part he- 
nou in I837 f had discovered two years curlier (1835) convex 
curves in pbu in the cornices of the sceoflid court at Medinet 
Habuii ; but tins observation was not published until lH78 f and 
seems to have been utterly overlooked since that late by all 
Egyptologists* These curves have eight inches deflection on the 
*bnrt side of the court arid four inches deflection on its bug side. 
They are an excellent illustration of the optical illusion which 
results from a curve convex to the line of vision. It was impos¬ 
sible for rue when standing in Hie court to distinguish these lines 
f n 11 jj the curves id perspective, E very person who has been in 
the second court at Medinet llabou. Without noticing thtwe curves,, 
imLsr have discounted their effect into an appearance of greater 
length in the aides of the court : and it should be borne in view that 
a knowledge of the existence of these masonry curves is not the 
slightest detriment m the optical illusion. It is only on the mots 
ot the porticoes and by sighting from the angles that the curves 
are detected as independent of optical effect It may be added 

14 Dir I'icrrUTtCf VmJ- r, p &, 
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dial Egyptologers are generally agreed in attributing it purpose 
of per-npeirive ill uni on to the arrangement of apartments in eer- 
tom Egyptian temples* as regard- the gradual descent in height 
4 if apartments, the gradual ascent in line of pavement, and 11 m- 
gnu lnnl on ith mi ng in of a \ w l rt t 111 m ts i n the c I i recti on i \wav tram 
the entrance. This is mentioned, tor instance, by L‘roteaaoi* 
Maapero, nlso by Professors Reginald Stuart Poole and Eawlinaou* 

My i ■u ii observations in Egypt supplementary hi those of Mr, 
Pcnnethorne, may now be noticed. At Edfon t observed curves 
of plan in the cornices til the great court convex to the line of 
viaion. I measured the curve 00 the roof of the East aide of the 
court and found that it amounted to ten inches* I believe tlie 
length of the .tide is 140 feet. This cornice ha* moved forward 
undoubtedly, as shown Ip a purring of its joints and by the part¬ 
ing of joints on the inside faces of die columns supporting it. but 
T measured curves on each ■ -f the Ibmr sides of the court at the 
h rd <if the ptoi m -&}u:tity all convex to tli^- centra of the court, each with 

.! >i ... one and a Half inohos. From the construction of 

the courts at Medinet Iiuhou and at Ed foil. it is clear iliat the 
curves were obtained in the Egyptian cornice by a grudntd lean¬ 
ing forward of the columns of a i-ourt, the lean to the front 
increasing as tlie column* approach the centre. At Modi net Tlabou, 
for instance, the curve in the line of columns near the bases is 
not perceptible to the eye when sighting for it, although the 
maximum of curvature in connote is eight inches and instantly 
detected by sighting on tin- level of the roof* This method of 
construction would explain the displacement of the cornice at 
Edfou* which has exaggerated the curves, tor all earthquakes and 
other forces tending lo disinrugriitt the masonry Would tend to 
weaken I be building in the direction to which the columns were 
already leaned. 

I found curves in the linos of the columns at Luxor in every 
court, and in each ease convex to the centra of the court. These 
curves measured from one and a halt inches to Beven inches 
deduction. The central columns on two sides of the rear court 
at Luxor are shored up by beams since the excavation, finished 
in l*nt, and would otherwise tall forward into the court. This 
movement of the columns is to lie explained by an original con- 
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* traction, 3ilc«.■ that at Medinet ITubon and Edfbu, At least that 
b my suggestion, The great court at K a rank was still an filled 
witL rubbish in 1891 that one could ascend tn the line of the 
architraves nn both portico sides of the court. By sighting along 
the line ot these architraves T verified the existence of very pro¬ 
nounced curve? of several inches* convex to the centre of the 
court* i think That these curves may In- owing, to son a: extent, 
lo masonry did placement, bat that this dlsplacement ba? been a 
movement toward the centre of the court, owing to an original 
lean of the columns mid original curve of the urdiitm v. > in ibis 
direction. At Medinet Mahon the portico roofs of the second 
court are in tine presei-vsii ion* and there has not been the slightest 
parting ot joints or displacement of inusiinry which could suggest 
an accidental cause fur the curves. 

c will notice finally, mice more, that the effect of such ct.m- 
vvx curves in the upper line of ;i building is re increase the 
appearance of dimension to an extraordinary degree on near 
approach; that n convex curve is equal in effect,at an angle of 
inrh’-five degrees, to n curve of the sume deflection in elevations 
and 11 l i it I wo w l i I ers, v i z., IIo Her and 1 m 1 111 y, have attri bated 
the (j reek cii rYes in e3evatloi i to u p'tirp <> se ■ if persjmetivr ilia bk ul 

All ihese various iiicts may be considered us helpful to nn 
understanding of tin- curves of rhe Maisw ( brrr'e and of the tem¬ 
ple of Poseidon ur Ptestum* 

I published an article in Scribner’s Magazine for August 1874j 
entitled A hn-( An, in wide It the purpose of optical illusion was 
ascribed to certain curves in masonry of the cathedral and other 
churches ill Pisa. The announcement that deceptive perspective 
schemes in the arrangement of arches, pier spi wings, and walls, is 
a widespread phenomenon in Metliwvid cathedrals is probably 
original witli me and I shall soon publish a work on this subject. 
The more widespread in time and place the use of optical refine¬ 
ments in architecture appears to have been* the greater prolrn- 
iuhry attaches to each new Instance of demonstrated intentional 
construction in w hich such an effect was obtained, that the effect 
obtained was intentional* 

New York City, 

February, 1895* 


Y m. Ifi srtY Goodyear. 


SOME R FT ENT KESlLTH OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
FENG'SYL VANIA TCXCAVATION& AT NLrPTTL 
EH f 1 Erf ALLY OF THE TEMPLE HELL. 

[Plated Hi. IV, V.] 


Tin 1 oxpi.dition t.. llabvloma which wua seuf out under rnv 
direction commenced excavations at Yippur February 6th T TSSt> t 
sind continued them tor two monthn. Work was resumed Janu¬ 
ary 14th, I&yO.and tfontiniu'd tor the space oi four mouths, hur- 
ing the first year wc worked with ;i maximum force of 200 mem 
Naturally a large purr of our work wad tentative, especially the 
work upon the temple. 1 hiring the second year we worked with 
a maximum force ol ah'nit 4fUi men; and while we employed a 
corns idem Me number of these in 'Jigging for tablet^ and making 
soundings in various jHirts of the extensive mounds, by tar the 
larger part of the force was, from the outsat, concentrated on the 
Systematic exploration of the Temple Hill. 

In 3892 a second expedition was sent out under the direction 
of Mr, J r ll r Haynes, a member of my stall' during the ftrat two 
yearn, who had also bad experience with other expeditions, espe- 
'■ii dly the Wo lie expedition and the expedition to Annas. 

Mr.Hayneu commenced excavations April 11th, 1893,and con¬ 
tinued them until April 3d, 1894, res [lining work again June 4th, 
1S9L Ltifcil continuing down to tine present time. His average 
force of workmen employed has been about 59, and from Septem¬ 
ber 1st. 1893, mi til November 24 th, 1894, this force was concen¬ 
trated upon the Temple Hill, continuing the systematic excava¬ 
tions which bud been curried on at that point, ami ►■-peciallv 
upon the ziggurut of the temple and its immediate surroundings, 
A considerable section of the temple in front of the zigguint to 
ihc southeast, Lna been removed, stratum utter stratum, and the 
ziggurat itself followed down from tin latest form to its earliest 
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with great care, The cum pi etc results nf this work cannot be 
published until Mr. Haynes’ expedition has returned, and there 
baa been an opportunity for him and others to work Lip those re¬ 
sults; but com bin mg what was done under my direction during 
the jirst two years with what Mr. Haynes h:is so fltr reported Jbr 
the subsequent two yearn, I am able lit present sonm sort nf a 
sketch of the history of the great temple of Bel at Nippur, 

The accompanying plan (Plate m) will give some idea of the ap¬ 
pearance h if the temple enclosure at the dose of the hirst two years 
excavations The h haded portions, mi tills map represent actual 
excavations. It will be observi-d that the riggural has wing-like 
or buttresa-liko projections on all four sides and in curiously irreg¬ 
ular in form. The ziggtmit, as here rep rose Died, is enmpHod of 
two stages. About it, on all sides, wt tind rooms or corridors* 
The xiggumtj with the various rooms. corridors and the like 
which surrounded it, wtis melosi'd by u huge wall, which towards 
the southeast stood to the height of over til) feet, and was almost 
50 feet thick at its base. On the top of this wall, on the south- 
rash-m side, w e found a series of rooi tft, There vrerC htregttlar, 
tower-like masses ai three of the corners of the great wall. The 
western corner * and a part id I he southwestern side near the 
western corner, could not lie found at all, ha hug been apparently 
destroyed by water. At the > 'astern corner there was a singular 
mistake, owing to the lack of instruments of precision, by which 
the angle was m ade obtuse instead of right, thus giving the en- 
tdosnro u curiously irregular shape. The corners of the great 
enclosure and of tlm ziggimit iLself were not accurately orientated 
—the northern corner of the ziggurat |>oitiring 1 2 degrees east of 
the magnetic north. 

But to commence iyith the section A T B: the apparent level oi 
the Shilli-en-Nil, or canal bed. which pn-sis through the tih Hinds 
of Nippur, ls several meters above the true level of virgin soil, the 
oil uunul having tilled up gradually with washings from the 
mounds about it, I sunk a shah to the depth of tHd-l metric 
from the 14 metre level T or 5,3 meters, below the canal level, on 
the outer surface of the great wall, without reaching bed earth; 
and Mr. Haynes reports a depth of IJ-8 4 feet, or almost 21 metres, 
from th c surface of the 14 metre level to virgin clay in a shaft 
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sunk liv him in the great trench on the temple phiteau, which 
u'Lml'i make virgin soil 7 metres below the canal level. \ think 
thin imisr have been an exceptional place, and that tin true 
si ill level is in general not nmeh mere than 5 met res below the 
eunal leveh My excavations wen actually continued some tw< ► 
weeks after this section was compluted, with the result. . far as 
dcj.rhs go, of reaching lb.3 metres in the trench outside . 4 ' the 
great trail U^htnl ot 1 h„ as there indicated; of removing the 
inner wall, and ■»£’carrying tho treuch inside of the great wall ami 
between it and The aiggtiruf down to M..V metres below the 14 
metre level, at which depth we found the foundations of walls of 
the fatuous Sargon, king of Akkad*, 38U(J b. e. The trenches 
were connected ’with one another I * v ll Tunnel passing through the 
great wall. while a similar tunnel led from the trench outside nf 
the great wall, through the ma.-s of rnbble Indore it, to the exca¬ 
vations marked ■*■ shrine of Bur Sin.” 

1 he greatest depth reached under the ziggumt iiself is nol 
shown by this section, since it was off the line. By means of the 
trench, marked 50 on the plan, and the tunnel, marked 10, a 
piunt J metres below plain level was reached under the western 
comer of the jriggurut. 

Commencing at A. on the level of the ShitlHan-Nil there was 
n low wall-like line of mounds rising 3 to 4 metres above plain 
level, with a gntedlke breach in the middle. This proved to con¬ 
tain a row of booths or small rooms with walls of mini hrii k. 
In the particular room or booth through which the section line 
passes, in thu northern corner of the room, was found a large 
number of inscribed ulijcrU of ivory, glass, turijuoisc. 11 gate } 
ilia hicliite, lapis lazuli, magnesite, feldspar, r/c., some in the pro- 
‘■(-ss l| I tnai 111 tacture and gome complete, together with material 
not yet worked. All these had been contained in a box which 
hud been buried by the tailing in of the earth of the v ails or 
roof and decayed away, leaving signs of its existence in long enp- 
I'ei* nails. in the position of the objects when found, and in some 
alight traces of oxidation left in the earth by decaying wood. 
Them- objects were found from 1.5 to 2.5 metres below the sur¬ 
face, The inscribed objects belonged to kings of Babylon of the 
tWwun dynasty, from Eurma-Buriasb, 1 4 - m t .. to Ivachufomau- 
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Turgn, 1*241 b. c. No later buildings had been erected at this 
point. I he walls of the booths rested upon a foundation of earth 
heaped up for the purpose, but where we carried excavations 
lower, us in the breach-like opening, we found that other build¬ 
ings had existed there at an earlier period. 

Behind this outer low wall-line was a depression of the Surface, 
beyond which again the ground sloped up quite steeply to the 
summit of the temple plateau, which was 14 metres above plain 
level, t >n this slope, ut the point indicated in the section, was 
found the shrine of Amar-Siu or Bur-Sin, as the name is vari¬ 
ously read, indicated on the plan at No. 11. This shrine stood 
on a platform ol burned brick. Its walls were built of burned 
brick laid iu bitumen, and from 7 to 14 courses were still in 
place. Almost till of the bricks bore a brief dedicatory inscrip¬ 
tion to Bel by Bur-Sin, king of Ur. aland 2400 b. c., and longer 
inscriptions by the same monarch were found on two tine diorite 
door sockets in the two doorways. This building faced towards 
the riggurut, us shovv'ii on tlie phut. Behind it, and belonging to 
it. was a well, also of burned brick. Apparently there had been 
statuary and ornamental basreliefc in connection with this shrine. 
An excavation of the gully beneath it revealed a pair of clasped 
hands from a diorite statue, which must have been similar to 
those found at Tello, and several inscribed fragments, including 
three fragments of hasreliefs. An archaic looking mortar of vol¬ 
canic stone was also found at the same place. These objects are 
reproduced in No. 2 of Plate v. 

As we found it, this little building faced against a huge towering 
wall, under the debris from which it bad been buried, but at the time 
of erection either the wall did not rise above the level of the 
platform of this temple, or, if it did, there w T as in it a large opening 
serving as an entrance to the temple at this point. Walls of 
brick of IJr-Gur (2800 b. c.) are buried in the great wall. These 
wmlls were part of a causeway ascending from a point about on a 
level with and nearly in front of this shrine of Bur-Sin. to the 
top of the first terrace of the ziggurut. This shrine, therefore, 
reminds me by its jvosition of the “ high places of the gates,” 
mentioned in the books ot Kings (as, for example, n K., 28:8) 
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At a later date a certain Ring Gande scratched his inscription 
on the side of one of the door sockets of Bur-Sin. Of this king 
we know nothing, except that he caused his name to he scratched 
on the work of several older kings at Nippur; and his inscrip¬ 
tions also stand by themselves on three large, rude marble stones. 
Hi s inscriptions are extremely barbarous in appearance. On top 
of the ruins of this shrine of Bur-Sin we found a poor wall of 
mild brick, with no clue to its age, anti above this a mass of de¬ 
bris which had tallen from the great wall almve. 

The great wall was of really colossal pn>|s>rtions. If had a 
slope of one in four. At the bottom it was hi metres in thick¬ 
ness, and at the top, as it at present stands, 0 metres. For 14 
metres below the level of the plateau this wall was built entirely 
of unbaked brick, hut below this, for 5.8 metres, it <*onHsted of 
earth faced with a easing of baked brick .*.♦<» m, in thickness, and 
the slope of this lower part was less than that of the upper. That 
the wall \va> not homogeneous and all constructed at one time was 
clear, among other things, from the fact that a portion of the 
brick causeway, by which in LTr-Gur’s day access was hud to the 
upper stages of the ziggurat, was imbedded in it. A wall had 
evidently existed at this point from time immemorial, repaired 
and built upon by men of many ages, until it reached its present 
height. Originally, as shown by the fragments of a transverse 
wall found at a low level, then* was an entrance over this wall on 
the southeastern side, by means of steps or an inclined plane; 
and as late as the time of Bur-Sin there was still an entrance at 
this point. At the time of the last great reconstruction this wall 
was raised to a much greater height, perhaps for purposes of de¬ 
fence, and there is no trace of an entrance in front. Rooms were 
built upon this last wall, as shown in the plan. On its inner side 
this wall was intended, in the last reconstruction, to be above 
ground to the depth of 5.5 metres only, the rest being a retaining 
wall to enclose a terrace. That terrace, as we found it, was com¬ 
posed largely of debris, hut in many places, especially along the 
line of the walls, was found a filling of unbaked bricks in large 
square blocks. A somewhat similar wall surrounded the temple 
enclosure on all sides, and each side has roughly an outside meas¬ 
urement of 200 metres, excepting for the difference caused by tlio 
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fact that at the easreru corner, ua already stated, by same mia* 
take tlj l j angle wa> made obtuse instead of right, The comers 
of the wall, as of the building in general, point approximately 
toward the cardinal [mbits, iti suck a manner, however, that the 
northern corner is 1 '2° east of north. It may he added that I 
observed similar inaccuracies of orientation at Mugliair (Ur) and 
Warkit (Grech,i, The orientation of Babylonian buildings waa 
merely approximate, and I am inclined to think that it was deter¬ 
mined originally by the trend of the valley and the prevailing 
winds rather Than by astronomical observations. 

Within this nuter wall on the mil tie astern side of' the temple 
idem was, ils veil I be seen from both the section and rhe plan, an 
inner wall wiili two almost circular towers. The depth of this 
wall wjls 9,5 met res. It evidently was in existence at the time of 
TTr-Onr, and was perhaps first built hy him. It most have been 
rebuilt and added to from time to time until if received its pres¬ 
ent form tit the time of the last great reconstruction. As we 
found it, in the upper 5 metres of its surface it was beautifully 
plastered or stuccoed, while the lower 4,5 metres consisted of 
plain unplaatered blocks of unbaked brick. A section of this 
wall was ultimately removed its far as the tower rnarknd 63 in the 
plan, in treucli 1 ; and that trench itself was carried a metre 
lower throughout than is shown in the section. This was done 
by me. Is I j% Haynes more than doubled the breadth of this great 
trench, extending it toward the northeast, and also carrying it 
northwestward through the projecting southeastern wing of the 
tiggumt up to the line of the inner mid more an' iriit ziggumt. 
He also removed all additions to i!u l Kiggorut itself uutil he bad 
reached Tin original structure of Ur-tlur. 

As will be seen llrout the plan and section, the great trench 
was carried in the best two years only up to the southeast: wing of 
the ziggurat; hut another trench waa carried around the entire 
ziggurat, and that structure, :i solid mass of brick and mod-brick, 
was explored through al] its strata by means of tunnels and cuts. 
By this means we wore able to ascertain that there was another 
and older ziggurat inside of that which our excavations bad 1 lid 
bare. The cut through the core of the ziggurat (No, 52) showed 
u^ that the depth of the mage of unbaked brick was 2H metres 
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from it* highest point With the exception of the outer easing 
belonging to the loat great restoration, thin mass was homogene- 
ous in construction, consisting of unbaked bricks of email” iso, 
ami in shape not unlike die ordinary bricks In use to-day These 
wrre dm bricks of Ur-tiur. They were laid in three diffi-rent 
wa1 &***■ a by** on the edge, with the flat aides out; then a 
layer on the edge, with the ends out ; and then it Layer on the dai 
#lde 5 with the edges out. These bricks were often somewhat 
crushed out ut shape by the weight resting upon them* Below 
the ziggurat, at the point of cutting (Ho. 52), we found first a 
metre of black ashes, and then a metre of earth, with occasional 
frag] m nrs . i pottery, When we tunneled beneath The ziggurat 
at its western comer, *_>b metres below the Level of the summit, 
we found a drain of pottery rings, u fragment of a wall of baked 
bricks, planoconvex, the convex surface marked with thumb 
grooves, precisely similar to those shown on figures 15 and IK; 
un illegible fragment of un unbaked tablet, and a beautiful jado 
axe-head r 

In a cutting at the other eml of the xiggurat (No. 5;i), which 
descended about 9 metres from the top, we found so many bricks 
ami the like as to suggest the existence on the summit of the xig- 
gurat at some period, of a brick structure of some sort; but all 
surface layers ■ ■ I tin ■ ziggurut ol the later arid earlier periods 
alike were so ruined and worn away by the action uf water that 
it was impossible to reach certainty on this matter. 

As will be seen from the plan, the ziggurot, us discovered, was 
peculiarly irregular in structure. On both sides of the northern 
corner ( No, 54) was :i intruded wall of brick, This Is a part of the 
ziggurat of Meli-Shihii. Everywhere else his ziggurut was 
buried under u new wnli of huge blocks of mud-brick. Dotted 
lim^ at Nos, 38, 7, 49, 8,^., on the plan sLiow remnants of older 
brick structures In various parts of the temple area, notably a 
grand tower nt the northern corner (.No, 38), buried in the mud- 
brick buildings of the last restoration. 

Space will not permit an extended description of the meaning 
of the accompanying plan. Excavations were made, m will be 
seen, over n large extent of space, and in a general way the tem¬ 
ple in its last reconstruction w:ia laid bare. 
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Tn view of the threat size of the temple—which covered within 
its inner walls ft surface of about ei >j\\i sores—it welh impossible 
to oxciftviitu the whole of it systematically, removing stratum after 
stratum < For thi* purpose we eho^o T sir shown iu Fig. - a sec¬ 
tion immediately in front of the ziggnrttt to the southeast < be¬ 
tween the zlggurst and the great wall, and conducted a large 
trench with a view of determining the successive strata. This 
enabled us to treat ako the Willi on one side and the ziggurat on 
the other. Ultimately it wits found necessary to remove eonsid- 



Fig 2 ,— Khmyathjhs u* Tim 3. IS. Sint ei thu Ziooukat (Mr the 
Tjtiieu ov Bel iJunii 5, 1B&4). 


eruble portions of the xiggunit in order to get at the original con¬ 
struct! nn.% and to carry the large trench aronnd the suggin ai . -n 
all sides. 

Well* and aim liar shafts were sunk at other parts of the tem¬ 
ple, wherever a favorable opportunity seemed to present itself, for 
the purpose of eon fin mug, checking and rciafnrcUlg I he results 
obtained from the excavation of the spucu In front of the ziggu- 
rat; but in giving the result of the excavation* tbr the purpose 
of determining the history of the temple, I shall confine myself 
to the large trench in front of the ziggurut and to the results ob¬ 
tained in the excavation of the ziggnrat itself, premising that 
there arc still many matters which need to be worked out. more 
fully, and which can be only tentatively given until the full re- 
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is nits of Mr. Haynes* work nre Lit band, and have been compared 
■carefully with the result of.the work of the first two years. 

Before exe&valiona began the /.iggnral was an almost ironical 
hill, known fit the Arabs as Bint-d-Anjir (llaughter of the Prince), 
Around tbi*. on all sides, was a plateau, seamed here and there 
with very deep galleys. The general height of this was 14 
metres (see for general upprunim-e of mounds Flats IV), 

On this plateau we found, first of all, u surface layer of ro 
feet of earth. In this, close To the riggund, on the southeast 
■side, were poor walls of nrul brick, remains of a number of 
moms or huts of a late period. To the northwest of the zigguraL we 
found two or three Jewish bowls, such us were also found in great 
numbers in a Jewish village on another hill, in which latter ease 
•coins of the Kufic i eriuil gave us us a date the vn century after 
Christ. Here and there on the plateau of the riggurftt were 
coffins and tombs, which are to he ascribed variously ns the Par¬ 
thian. tvissa iiian and Arable periods, although no remains were 
found which would enable ns to dale any of them with precision. 

The remains in this upper layer of earth point to a time when 
the temple was no longer u temple, but when the plateau and 
Bint-til-Andr were merely n trf, the latter affording protection, 
and a side hill for the building of huts, and the former n suita- 
h i e pi ace for Ini rial, according l,o the ideas of the people. In this 
stratum, very little lielnw the surface, was a layer of fine white 
ashes, pretty evenly distributed over the surface of the plateau, 
evidence apparently of the nse of the hill by alkali burners. 

Below this later stratum, or these later strata of earth, we euine to 
a series of construct ions which belonged together, constituting one 
w hole i Fig, 3). Walk uf unbaked brick stood to the height of I4j 
to \hh feet. To the southeiiat, northeast and southwest of the 
riggnrat were rooms or house*: to the northwest and north, were 
very fine series nf corridors. The whole, as indicated in the plan 
(Pl. til) was bounded by a vast retaining wall. On the southeast 
side the rooms nr houses were contained within an inner wall, 
which was relieved by two singular solid towers of u conical 
shape. Hut side of [Ids wall, ami between it and the great retain¬ 
ing wall, was a huge corridor. Through the inner wall was no 
•door, hut passage to the xiggurat was obtained by a circuitous 
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route around to the south ami southwest. The walla of thp 
roomn and corridors of this aeries were in almost all eases iim lv 
eiueeood with a plaster of mud and straw, smoothly laid on, and 
ninny of them had been tinted, but always seemingly in solid 
colors. 

The accompanying sketches and plans by Mi\ Joseph A. Meyer* 
J r., who has been with Mr. Haynes fbr the hist year ns draught*' 
man, will give some idea of the appearance and character of the 
rooms to the southeast and east of the ziggumt All of the 
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tnoms on this level were occupied during two or three s.u-c^ive 
periods, as is shown by the walling up of doors on lower levels, 
and the opening of others on higher levels, the building of 
threshold upon threshold, etc. The accompanying sketches of 
Mr. Meyer give a specimen of a house occupied in three or pes- 
sifjly in four successive periods, as shown by the doors. I can- 
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not do better than To repeat Mr, Having words witli regnrd 
to these sketches: 

4h Fig, 4 give® a sketch In perspective ol the street shown 
in the accompanying plan (Fig, a). ft looks towards the eouth- 
GOtitii west, and shows its continuation along the lace . ,f tin south- 
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eastern buttress ol' the riggural, ami imdei The ^to-pd on the oppo- 
site ride of the great trerielu [n the middle of ih» unpaved 
street is a well-made gutter of burned brick:*. The mason in oi 
coin Ini ted crude and burned bricks, in the left hand middle dis¬ 
tance. shows ji stairway descending from the ftlled-tip street of 
what Beams to he a wdbddmcd period i it the .leciijunn y of these 
houses, ami the continued use of the street, to the lower room of 
a house, that was eoiith nioiisIv on-upkd and kept free ttorn aceu- 
rntihtli tig earth long a Iter the street and the neighboring houses 
had become filled ton higher level with mirth and debris, even 
after the doors of other houses had been raised to enter the street 
over a low threshold, sometimes of burned, often of i.'rude bricks. 
, , . The Widls of these houses dearly show three distinct periods 
in their occupancy. After the first occupation, during whidi 
time the street and many of the houses were tilling with earth. 
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the wJills of crude brink* wert at lenat twice railed to n higber 
altitude, and twice wefts the doors carried upward to a corres¬ 
ponding height. The house in the loit of the accompanying 
wketcli I Fig. 4) slnm-s three doors njnrMng t lie three dearly- 
detiued jariods hi the history of these Liaises. The lower door, 
with the acgnieuiid nrch. belong to the first period; the second 
■donr was dosed by a msm of crude bciek, which projected beyond 
the laiee ol the walla; and the opening above this projection is 
tlie miliei] door ol (he third anil la-^t discernible jierioil 

“ Figure 4 also shows toward the right hand sketches of 
two hivplaces. . . Figure ii gives the crwHectfon and ground- 
phm of the street tit the point of the door shown in the led hand 
of Ihc foregoing sketch. It also shows anmmctism imd elevtv- 
ilim 4>t doors ot the Host and second periods, belonging to flio 
above houses, and shown in rhe sketch ami in the section and 
ldan of the street given hi Figs, 4 and 5, 


hi it are 7 is u sketch uE the domestic pottery taken from 
rhis senes of rooms. . . The large vase hi the centre of the group 
was perforated—probably to allow the escape of water. It waa 
snnk below the Hoor of earth in the northern corner of the room 
numbered 121 on tin ammijiany’mg pl a „ { 5 ^ AruurseJ 



month >v»* „ lit of bitumen oement, appareDtly deeie 
'" lntu the jar, which wonli] seem to have serve', 
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a drain, although a more unsanitary method of plumbing rr>uld 
scarcely be devised, Drainage was generally effected by a sluice 
under the threshold of tin- door into the street* or bv a small 
drain through tile wall of the Loose, also into the street, the slop¬ 
ing floors facilitating the tall of the water into the drain.” 


higare 8 exhibits in detail the curious and interesting door 
Bucket nml threshold of burned brick seen ar G , -cl Fi a. H 
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Figure 9 exhibits the drains and ventilators found in the walls 
of houses .if tin- first of the three: periods here reprisscnted* 
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It was evident that these moms or houses were oreiq in I during 
a considerable period offline. Son it pottery mu I hTr;n:tittaiftgitdftai 
of Greek work V, 3) show that n portion of that time sit leapt 
waa in the Adenoid an period, but there are no re ynaj im which en¬ 
able us to fix either a lermih>fs a quo or ad qutm for these buildings. 
1 Liiii inclined to ascribe their origin to the later Babylonian em¬ 
pire* partly on rlie ground if general -hniinrify in other struct- 
Ores i>f that period found in Babylonia. The enu itonn shape/ of 
the zi gg nret is, to be sure, unlike anything else which has been 
discovered, but the relation of these rooms or houses to the 
ziggurat is in general the same as that of the rooms or bouses 
unearthed by Hormuie.1 Rnssuru at Borsippa to the aiggtirat of the 
temple of 3f©ho built by XelunhadreEzur* 

As already stated, thew buildings were removed in a line be¬ 
tween the central portion of the riggitrat and die great wall to 
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the southeList, diiring flit second year "i' mj'excavations, find a 
large trench w an conducted at thai point through the success! vte 
strati i under-lying these buildings:, This trench Wfis vtrv much 
enlarge 1 1 by Mr. Haynes mid enrHed still deeper* The gene ml 
results of the exami nation. nf the successive strata at this point 
were ns follows: 

Hie Imuses or moms J-oriled above had their foundations 1 1S 
feel below tlie surtiiec, and rested upon curtb, well packed t«> 
getlier, 3 feet in depth. This again rested upon a mass of rubble 
and di bris containing no walls, but great quantities oflirii-k* and 
fragments ot brfek- with inscriptions oi' Meli-Shilui. and also 
bricks with green glazed surficcs. The saine stratum was found 
at the sum- depth on the northwest side, on tlio south West, and 
■on the tLortJi.'jLit—-that is, on all lour sides of the sdggimit, This 
would seciii to indicate that there hail been a very thorough denn*- 
htfon or some former structures before that rest oration, of the 
temple which gave the ziggnmt its cruel idem shape anti sur¬ 
rounded it with the buildings of unbaked brick which have been 
described above. It would also seem that the last important 
builder before the reconstruction, which I have referred to the 
late It shy Ionian empire, was Meli-Shihu. Tins Meli-Shihu, who, 
as we shall Mud shortly, played a very important part in tire 
reis.«n-tt'iiI'tiou 'd [he femph. iviis Idcntihed hy Prof Hllprocht, in 
liis Oltf R-flu/tu fwripthm (p. 55'), with Mclb^ldkhn, a king 
ot Babylon of the Coaseenn dynasty, who ruled 2171—1157 m c* 
Nuw, however, on the basis of further examination of more in- 
s.-rI|.[hms L Prof impreelit reads the same not Mtdi-Sluhu, but 
A-litiri>aiii]Kik riots changing the date to dthMS^O is. a. 

Hi i- m iss of debris and rubble, m stated, vm< about 4 feet in 


thickm-w,. Ihilow this, to the southeast of the ztggurat, anil ox- 
tcmling as far as the inner wall with the round towers, indicated 
on the plans, there existed,apparently as late as MelbSbihu’s time, 
an i j pen court paved in brick. ^ urimis fragment.- of puve- 
mi.m- " bumd in diHvrmt parts nt this apace, Lind ut o tie place 

three . .ssiiv pavetn nta occurred within n spsum of five feet. 

Inserib >d bricks found in sonic fragments of pavement show 
that 01 IC of these was the work nf Hr-Kmih, king of I sin, perhaps 
about -id in ts. i, Tin- other pavements , . skfed of uninacribed 
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bricks, and it is therefore impossible to assign m them u certain 
date until further excavations lit the north and south shall dis¬ 
cover buildings < -rnmi-cti-d with this* plallorm which mn\ enable 
ns to do so. 

l,Hi ring this whole period the line which is now marked In the 
inner wall on the plans i voios to have lieen the huundary ml 
this esJtirl toward the southeast, and the two conical solid lowers 
which were exposed h y my excavations ils h u-ining part of the 
hiRi great reconstruction of tin tern pi e T appear to have been in 
existi nee nt the saiuc place during this whole peri oil. These 
great towers. 1 am i in-lined to coni pure with the columns called 
Jaeldn and Boaz before the temple of Yahweh, at .Jerusalem, 
with the similar columns Indore the temple at Lliernpolis. and 
hefere Pho-nicum temples. Similar columns also existed in tem¬ 
ples in Arabia, and the towers found by Bent in lii:- excavations 
tn Mashonalaud seem to lie of the same ehnructur. 1 suppose 
these lowers, i here lore, in have been sacred pillars representing 
the principle of life—gigantic, cotuvnlhm ulisicd phalli. They do 
not differ in shape- or position from the columns used in the tem¬ 
ples mentioned, bat only in material and size. 

At about :h) feet behov the surface of the plateau of the temple, 
to the southeast of the ziggurat, we came upon a pavement ol 
Ur-Gar, about 2890 in c. This was of crude briek eight feet 
Thick at its thickest point. Jc constituted an enormous platform 
or terrace, on the northeastern edge of winch gtnod the ziggtmit, 
while the southeastern part, as fur as the towers, was an open 
court, fhis court wii3 flunked, at leaat on part ni its nurlbeEist- 
eru side, by buildings, but its further dimensions we do not know. 
Immediately below tins was found at one point another pavement 
of bricks of unusual size, is and 2i> inches sipiarc, with a thick¬ 
ness of three inches. This pavement was identified by Mr. 
Haynes jls a pavement of the time of Simim-Sin, king of Akkad e, 
;17f>9 b. <kj or of Snrgon, ids father, 3800 is, i by comparison of 
in sc rilied bricks of these same monurehs found elsewhere, Tm- 
mediiitciy to litc northwest id' the temple is a plain, bounded on 
the northern side by a wall li ne, which seems to be the outer wall 
of the city at that point, I conducted excavations here in the 
second year of my work, and later Mr. Haynes did the same with 
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greater .-mecetiH, This wall was found to consist in ns lower part 
of unbaked bricks, stamped with tin? ^rnmp of Narnm-Siu, king 
ot Akkiuh 1 . tin damped face turned clown. Immediately above 
this, with no intervening work, was found a wall of Ur-Gur, 
I he bricks ot Aavam-Siu were of singularly large *v/.v, of uell- 
mixed day, tempered with chopped straw, candidly moulded arid 
J honHighly dried, — ■ ns to attain un unusual hardness :uid tinn- 
texture. I he: Itricks ot L r-Gur are of almost equal excel¬ 
lence, hut ot sail nil size, in id <rt a shape much resembling mu* 
ordinary modern bricks, So characteristic are ihe bricks of t T r- 
Gur that ii is general!\ possible to determine a structure of his 
without inscriptions. The bricks of Nurum-Sin, and of S argon, 
his hither, seem to be equally chmucteristic in a quite opposite 
direction: and it seems, there lore, sate to assign tills fragment of 
a platform to one ot these kings, especially since their work was 
immediately below tisat of Fr-Gur in the outer city wall. 

11 should be added that the platform of Namm-Sin or Surgon 
ivas not coterminous with that nf LTr-(iur above it, for :st various 
[loiiiEs in the great trench and elsewhere on the plateau 1 discov¬ 
ered walls of unbaked brick, among which were three door soek- 
ets of Bftrgon, king ot Akkade — two of them apparently in place 
and one inverted. L also found, at this level a (day brick-stump 
ol the same king. 1 here were also found here quantities of vases 
and vase fragments, chiefly in marble, of a new king, - Alu-Hhur- 
flhidj king cd the ehy ! ' ? who has been identified by Prof, Jill- 
]irc«-hi aa ol the name dynasty T and approximately, therefore, of 
the same time as Emrgon and Namn-Siu. Other fragments of 
****** of this latter king, it should be added, were found both by 
Mr, Haynes and myself above the level of the Ur-Gur platform, 
some of thorn containing a second inscription of that Gnude men¬ 
tioned above, whom Prof. Hilprecht identifies with Gandaah, 
founder of the GoaBaan dynasty, and who, therefore, ruled about 
1450 L - 0 h W»nld that the stratum of the dynasty of 

Akkade, containing remains of the three kings, S argon, Aforam- 
>i'i and Aln-Kharshiil, lay in general immediately below that of 
the dynasty of Ur, represented by Ur-Gnr aa its great builder 
The of thu bottom of the Ur-Gur stratum was nine metres, 
of t]mt ° r t,ie Urgent stratum about 11.5 to 12 metres. Mr,' 
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Haynes continued the trrnch to ft point some IG feet below the 
bottom of the VrA iur platform, or ulioUt 34 feet beneath the *i.ir- 
fftce* and sank n Mmft to the depth of G84 feet, at which point 
lie my* that he ran-he 4 virgin soil, although water was reached at 
a ^Siylitly higher level. My excavation* were carried down syste¬ 
matically to n [joint 11.ii metres below the surfhe, and by a chilli 
I descended to the depth of 14 metres fir 4G feet At the depth 
of 12.95 metres \ found a large jar t the same as those found 
through all periods down into llie po*t-Bubjloniim, Below the 
depth of abend 4" feet nothing was (bund hv which dales could 
be fixed. Et will be seen from the uhovc figures that, according 
to the date* ordinarily accepted by Assyrkdogiate, the upper 40 
feet of ueeumulatfoii* in this great trench represent u period of not 
less than 45 (HJ year*; liow long a period was represented by the 
-8* teet below this level we have m yet no way of determining. 

Figure lit gives n view from a sketch Isy Mr. Meyer of the 
condition of Mr. Haynes 1 excavation* at the end of die great 
treneh toward the ziggurat, and including the eastern comer of 
the ziggurst, on Sept* TOth, 1894, alter the great Houtheaetern wing 
or buttress and the late 3 iggur. 1 t wall built over that of Ur-Gur 
had beet! removed. I will ipiote Mr* Haynes’ explanation *>f dife 
drawing; 

u A is Hr-Unrs burned brick wall, forming Lhe facade of the 
lowest stage of the ssiggurat, 

B shows a sma.ll part of the causeway (of Ur-Gur). 

C and D are wells sunk to the water-level* 

K ia the altar (this will be described later; its upper surface 
w;ia nine feat below the level of [.lie ITr-Gur platform}. 

F is a curb of peculiar arebaiolooking brick, seven courses 
high. It. seems to mark a sacred enclosure, possibly extending 
around the curlier temple. It has been traced through the tunnels 
to the southwestern side ef the great southeastern projection ot 
the cruciform temple of later Baby lonian times, its limits have 
not been found. (The same wall was found by rue under the 
ztggurat, at ins western corner*) 

0 is a section of the pavement on which the bitumen construc¬ 
tion was laid to protect the foundations of Ur-Gnr’s rigguratfrom 
falling rain. This pavement, If uni front to baek, is teu feet wide. 
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tl. —lo a tunnel underneath this paveim-nt ns. II ig shown a tac¬ 
tion of the very anek-ql wall recently discovered. This wall fajts 
about the flame hatter as the later wall of I'M-riir above h r Both 



wails arc iu the same plane. Hence it can be literally stud that 
TJr-Gnr built upon older foundations, although a thick platform 
lice between the two walls. 
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K. — lira pavement KK lies el^Ht feet below the foundations of 
Ur-GiuAi aiggimtf It extend* m Least forty feet toward thy 
northeast^ Its limits toward the southeast are a matter of con* 
jecture. The bricks in this pavement m y about the same ske and 
mould us the bricks of Jargon and Naram^Sin already found. 
I r-(iLii laid hi- great platform on the level of this pavement. 

XL-^rfo. pavement M apparently takings to the construction 
whose wall is marked OuO. 

^ ^ ** ;L V1, A u ld wall, which evidently antedates Ur-Gni\ 

since it interrupted Me platform, and lies wholly within the pkt- 
fonn itself 

n| ' represents n tunnel following the ruined wall OOO toward 
tfte northeast, a distance of eighty leer and three Inches, to the 
eastern vomer of the building. Tin- foundations of this budding 
ninl the temple of Bel arc on the same levy]. At least the south- 
western end of this building seemed to have been filled solid with 
cnulv hricks of the I V-Gur size, form, color and texture* Could 
it have been u temph to Bdtis, repaired by Fr-Gur?" 

higurc _ represents excavations in tlit- name trench three 
months earlier, and given a good view nJ Hie rmi^vviiv oi" Ur- 
Uur. which wag just visible on the extreme lefl of Figure 10. 
The walls <4" this causeway are each torn- feet thick, of burned 
bricks, moat of them stamped with the name of Or-Gttr, laid 
in bitumen, these walls an- mite leer apart, axul the Intervening 
space Is fill c 1 1 with lil. ben nr uni la fo al b rie k. 

h igure It given a more detailed view of the archaic curb marked 
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b on Fig. IU* and Fig. 12 represents one of the plano-convex 
bricks of this curb. The foundations of this wall Mr. Hayuen 
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reports as being 13^ Feet below the bottom of the L'r-Uur wall*, 
whith would make if idontical in level with the wall of precisely 
similar L-oiietraethm found by ttw under die western corner of the 



Fw. 12.—Kurt Hviuijcb Brick from tuk miot* Archaic Curb, 

ziggurnt, ami render still more probable Hr. HayneK j^rojioeitioii 
that if enclosed u sacred tirea. The remains of this wall were 18 
Incht-s high, ami the bricks were Liiil ill mud in courses ah i-n lately 
lengthwise and crosswise* Tt seems to be older titan the time of 
B argon, u& it is below his level. 

llel'ore the niggurat, beneath the IrGur level, in the stratum 
elsewhere assigned to the Bargon dynasty, was found an oven, 
in which wa* discovered a new baked day tablet. This tablet 
has not yet been deciphered, Like some other tablets found at 
similar low levels# it is inscribed i«n one side only. Immediately 
above the Ur-Gnr uadi, in the same trench, were found a number 
of other tablets of most exquisite workmanship, which, like this, 
have not yet been deciphered. To the northeast of the ftiggurat 
projection, was found a pottery drain in placo. The accompany¬ 
ing Figures 13 and 1-1 give excel lent illustrations of different lb runs 
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0 t these drains. so characteristic .if the 
ruin mounds of Babylonia from the 
time before Sargon up to the latest 
period. Sometimes they sire composed 
of Tings made [or tlie purpose, dome- 
times jura are broken or top and bottom 
ami fitted together* as in Ki g. lit* No. % 

These drains are often 40 or at) feet in 
depth* 

I have now given a survey of the 
strata unearthed in rise groat trench in 
the southeast iff flic ziggurat. More 
important re&uits wen- obtained by the 
careful excavation of the ziggarat itself. 

It was ascertained that the ziggurut 
which forms the core of the evisting 

o 

structure was the work of L'r-Cim** 

Toward the northeastern edge of his 

solid platform of unbaked brick* eight — - r 

feet in thiekuc.^, L'r-Gur erected a Kig- 

gnrat in three* stages* The lowest of ^ ' - % 

these stages was 2nE feet in height, the \ m 

sides sloping upward at the rate of urn- 

in four* The second terrace net back 

134 feet from the surface of the one be- 

low it* The height of [his terrace nt 

its p]opi' 1 am unable to give, im also | A 

that of the terrace above* The lower ^r J: 

terrace was faced wi th burned brick on teti. 11 .—I'kiucmmtta iiraik 

the snulheaslcm side looking toward I>£ l:j , bumm Mui-mi \ ML. 

asp LnvTi i 5 EiT[o?f or thi 

the grc&i open court* Un ah of the diljli*. 

nth nr si 1 1 i. j > ill ere u as a I r »ui i da non <' f ha ked h r ie k s ti >ur co i iraes 
high and eight wide, above which the material used was unbaked 
brick covered with n planter oi fine clay mixed with chopped 
straw, which, hying often renewed, preserved the crude bricks 
beneath as well as it they had been burned by fire. In the mid- 
die ot each of these three sides was a conduit fur the purpose of 
carrying away water from the upper surface of the ziggurat 
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(Figures 15 rim! Hi u Tliis conduit was built of baked brick, and 
had ait iiLiter breadth of 3 A feet and a depth of l Of fimt. There 
wnft i4|ipari-ntly a similar ammgetnciLt for i’ltnying off the water 
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tu the i?ectniil six lh 1 thin I stages; hue it was mined beyond pos¬ 
sibility of restoration. Indeed, both of tln^ie stages ■were so 
ruined by water thnt if was, difficult to tm:e or ro n^ton- them. 

Around the base of the fdggumt, on .ill sides was n plaster of 
bitumen, duping outward from the Eiggurut, with gutters to carry 
oft’ the water* By this arrangement the a pj are ally very perish¬ 
able foundation ot mjlmmed brick was thoroughly protected from 
destruction, and unburued hrkk, protected like tldft, ia, at least 
in the climate of Babylonia, one of I he most irnpcrifllnddc mute- 
rials of construction that cun be hen id. 

The fim important change in the form of the xiggumt was 
made by Kinludimuii-Tiirgu, 12o7 1241 b. o, He built around 
tire jsiggurat of 1 r-Gur on three sides, at the base, a easing wall 
of bri'k sixteen cnnrec*, or H feel, t in Leigh I, hut preserved and 
utilised the conduits of Vr-Giir. I Ns is the wall exhibited at the 
base ill Figures l.i and lb. 

The next great reconstruction xvas undertaken by Midi-Shiha, 
Upon the casing wall of tCudnahman/Tiirgu be erected at ;i 
slightly different angle, and somewhat set buck from the other, a 
second wall. The conduits on t lie southwestern, northwestern 
and northeastern side* hi- tilled up with brick® —many nf them 
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Fjo. 17. — N. E. Facade or the Zioolkat Showcno the BorntcssKD 
PiMtitD Wall or Mkli*^uiua a.vd a Fraouxm or i 
Latah Wall Auovil 
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stamped with his name—mid the upper part of the lower terrace 
he ilu-cd on these three sides with it paneled wall of brick (Fig:. 
I 7 ) t giving to the ziggurat quite a different appearance from that 
which it had hitherto possessed, and enlarging its dimensions* ao 
fhut when left by him It measured 17d feet by l'Jo in length and 
breadth. or very little lend than the ziggumt of the temple of Sin 
at hr. The reconstnnTiuns of KiLiht-dtiuiin-Turgn and of MelU 
Shiha seem to indicate 51 filling up nf the nurture immediately 
ubuiit the ziggnrat by the washing down of mud from above. 
This process continued, through the age? until* as w. shall see, 
the greater part of the ssiggumt was ultimately burk'd ts-neath 
the accumulations washed down from its own upper surfaces. 

Fig, 18, like the rest, from Mr. Meyer's drawings* gives a section 
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E. CDjukk. hSf(i4 l c J .tOO in. =t ft-' 

view of the northeastern wall of the ziggurat after M'-li-SHha’s 
restore tit >n. Wl tid n is %e e n tbt u ori gi 11 til w all o f U r- G nr* 1 1 u- t wo 
lower courses of which continue outward and form the two lower 
courses of KndashmamTiirgn’e wall also. In front of l'r-(fnr's 
wall, on tld? side* was u tilling of crude brick three feet in thick¬ 
ness, and in trout of this Kiula.qhm n.n-T 1 lrgnV wall ol about the 
same thickness. Kadashrimn-Turgu's wall is 42 h-et high* rising, 
with the foundation of Ur-Gur beneath, to the six foot level. 
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Upon the wall of Kadadiman-Turgu, for three feet, stands the 
foundation of Meli-Shiha a wall, at a different angle, as stated ; 
and above this, but setting back from it. the paneled wall de¬ 
scribed above rises still nine feet further. The drawing shows 
the i»eculiar curvature of the upper wall of Meli-Shiha. 

Figure 19 represents the elevation of the northeastern side 
of the northwestern facade, and shows the later structure erected 
on Meli-Shilia’s wall. A represents the wall of Kodashman- 
Iurgu, B and (' that of Meli-Shiha in its two parts. On this 



was built, at a later date, a wall of unbaked brick (D), of which 
three courses remain. The crude bricks of this wall are the 
characteristic bricks of the great reconstruction of the temple 
which gave the ziggurat its cruciform shape, and which cover¬ 
ed the ground about tin- aiggurat on all sides with the rooms 
houses and corridors shown i„ the plans. These bricks are large! 
almost square, of rather rough work-in many eases pieces of pot¬ 
tery being used to fasten the clay together in place of straw. 

The builder who erected this wall uj>on that of Meli-Shiha also 
add.-d the wings or projections on all four sides of the aiggurat, 
and built over almost the entire ziggumt a new construction of 
unbakcMl brick, reducing at the same time the number of stages from 
three to two (Fig. 20). The rooms about the ziggurat were dove¬ 
tailed mto the new structure. At » later date the brick wall. 
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marked E on the plan, was boilt upon the remains of the wall of 
unbaked brick (I)). This wall is of very late date, and composed, 
not of bricks made for the purjkose, hut of bricks taken from other 
constructions, so that the names of a large number of kings are 
found upon the bricks in this wall. Mr. Haynes suggests that at 
the time when this wall was built the ground alwmt the ziggurat. 
had been raised by the mud washed down from the surface to the 
point nrnrkcd D, so that this wall was really built upon the surface 



at that time. This seems quite probable in view of the relation 
to this wall of the late structure* built above the level of the 
houses on the plateau. 

We have thus rapidly surveyed the history of the ziggurat in 
its reconstructions; but it must be added that other kings did 
work upon both the ziggurat and the temple, besides those who 
are responsible for the great reconstructions. An examination of 
two of the corners of the ziggurat showed that at some time they 
had been removed almost down to the bottom and utter wards 
built up again. The brieks of both Ir-tiur and Meli-Shiha were 
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originally laid in hit amen, bur the bricks nt the corner ■ the 
Will were laid in mud mortar (only those of MeBdShihaJand 0r- 
eJur having bit iiujt-u adhering to them) thus giving evidence that 
these romers Km il 1 n-'fTi removed for sonic purpose and then built 
up again. Among tin- bricks of other kings found in the ziggurat 
were those of Bur-Sin, Ishnw-Tirigiin unci i£n rigid zu T and among 
those found elsewhere in the temple were bricks of Bur-Sin of 
Bin and Esorhaddoti of Assyria, showing that many kings of 
many ages had hour.red the temple of Bel at Nippur, Only Ne- 
buehadrezjmr it of Babylou, the great builder of temples in other 
it]' Babylonia, is n mapieuoas by bid aheeiwe. 

And now, to go bark n« the ziggumt "t' I r4uir, il will be 
asked. u Whidi was the object of the ziggurat ?” ** How was 

ue*vss hud to its upper Terrace.- r ” and *♦ M"Imre, if at all, were 
fuicrifie&s ottered in connection with it?" 

In answer to the first question, 1 would say that this pi articular 
temple of Bel, the Lord, whose proper name was Kn-Lil (Lord of 
tin 1 Storm), wsa Itself known aa E-Knr t or Mountain Honwe. 
Brum a comparison of this ziggnrut with others, in Assyria and 
Babyhmia, with those described as «listing in Southern Arabia, 
ami with -I tuvtsh, Dhicnieiun and Syrian temples,as wo have them 
described in rim Bible uni] other ancient sources, from ll uon- 
Fuh-raNon ot tho fraditions of mountain-worship existing among 
Semitic peoples, which we find so well illustrated in the Bible by 
the high phiecs and also by the traditions ngni'ding Simii, Horch 
and the tike, and above all from a study of tho descHptiotl which 
Herodotus give- h »j' tlu- temple of Bel Merodaeh at Babylon, 1 
have be&n led t» suppose that ziggunit& (the word seems to mean 
peak or high place) were nothing inure than conventional unnm- 
tiiiiis, ami (hnr the Deity was conceived of ns inhabiting ll Holy 
■ d' Holies on the summit of those mountains, where he dwelt 
unseen, enshrined in darkness. Herodotus describes n chamber 
containing ii" image els existing mi tup 'f tin mggurat of Bid 

Memdiirh sil Baby]ecu 

Then' wen- found at tho top of the ziggunu lii NTippnr large 
numbers ot bricks which seem to love belonged to some struct¬ 
ure, although no walls could be found in place. It will be re¬ 
membered also that on the summit of the aiggurst of the temple 
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lit' Ncbo, at Bor&ippu. rl n i-^ am 1 great milEaes of I'rick. In the 
cast: of the ziggurot at Nippur, I utii incline d. 10 think that these 
bricks represent i\ chamber or shrine which ouee stood upon the 
commit of the ziggurat, like that described by Herodotus its exist- 
irjir on the top of the temple of Ltel Morodueh Eir Babylon. 

In answer to the second epics dun—- ETow were tin- upper stages 
of i.j i e xi ten rat readied V ' L —we found, as stated, a causeway run- 
ning from a at about die outer great wall of the temple, 

southeast of the ziggnmt, up to the ziggurat. It was impoSMbte 
to determine whether the as-rent on this causeway wits by steps 
or h } an inclined plane, although I suppose the latter n:> be the 
more probable. Access was had from the lower terrace to the 

upper rermoes apparently by a conti mmti.if this same nutti 1 - 

wuy. 

In answer to the ipiestiom ^ Where, if at all t -were sacrificea 
offer td in connection with tin? xigguiat?’ 1 I would say that 
beneath the platform of l r r-Gur T in frocii of the southeastern Milo 
of the ziggnrnt, between tUo causeway and the eastern i-oruer, 
stood fas shown on Fig. 1H) an altar. This altar was ot unbaked 
brick some 13 feet in length. On ribs wn- a ring of bitumen 
seven inches in height, the surface within which was wholly ''ov- 
ered with ashes ; some of them bom- ashes. To the southwest 
of this iilror was a sort of bin or receptacle of crude brick, full of 
ashes to tin - depth of about a toot. This altar W!b appureuth in 
use at the period of Hurgori, although its foundations may hare been 
more ancient. No id tar was found at auy other level, but 1 am 
inclined to reason from this altar to The position of the altar at all 
times, ami suppose that sacriheca were offered at the foot of the 
ziggirmt, on its southeastern side—just as in the temple of \ ah- 
uveh jit -Iern-wlem sacrifices were ottered upon an altar which 
stood outable of and beneath the elevated or holy place on its 
eastern side. The Holy Place and the Holy of Holies in the tem¬ 
ple at deruc-ulem seem to me to correspond to the ziggurat and 
the eh Mi ubers upon it in the temple ufltfo at. Nippur, in the sense 
that the temple at Jerusalem was a development from a rig- 
jgarat Temple, like that of Bel at Nippur. 

The notice of tins altar which moo d below the platform of I. r- 
Gur lend a me. finally, to note the emi&truetions found beneath the 
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TTr-Gur level, Tn front of this altar, at a distance of six feet from 
it, ns already noted, ran a wall of most archaic eon struct! on, 
’which also appeared under the wesrcrn corner of the jtiggnrat, 
ami which may at some time have boon the boundary of an inner 
Holy Place—the court of the priests. In exploring at Mnghair i 
thought that 1 found traces of it simitar wall around die sdggimif 
of the temple of Sin at that place. 

Beneath the platform of ITr-Gur, under the eastern corner of 
the aiggurnt, was found a construction which, from the bricks 
composing it and aim lie h, Ml-. Haynes thinks to have dated from 
tin.- time of Xnrutii Sin, or his father Surgmi. The walls, of 
adtnixable co ustruetiou, wore standing 10 the height of 11 feat, 
and tin ■ platform of ITr-Gur’s aiggiirat rested immediately upon 
these-walls. The building of which tins**.- walls formed a pun 
proved oil examination to be a solid tower ilS feet h| unre, but ti<* 
iiggorat—unless, indeed, tlib were the lower stage of u sdggumt 
ot very small dimeiisioiia* Xo traces were found of any ziggu- 
rat earlier' than the time of Uf-t !ur. unless the tower above refer! I 
to was, as flnggested, a ziggumt ot very si nil 11 dime nsi ohm, Mr. 
Haynes mieeri tlie tjnation whether l'r-i Sur was the lir^i builder 
of ziggurafo in Babylonia, and calls attention to the fart tliat the 
earliest ziggurats known, those of Nippur. Ereiih and I'r.m-e all 
bis workmanship. That there was trotn a much earlier rime a 
temple al Nippur on the sume site a- in the days of ttr-(3ur. and 
with the same name, is shown by the inscriptions oi Saigon and 
\ lu-Sharehid. The only ijnestinn is. s> to the form of that 
temple. 

Beneath the tower mentioned above Mr. Haynes fuEiinl an 
arched drain, the arch of which lie describe- ad 11 Roman” but 
no frill description and no dm wings or photographs of it have 
come to hand, He also found bricks hiid in lime mortar, lie 
also found at the same depth a great quantity of day water-cocks 
fbig. -lb vvhidi, as he points out. are identical with those mann- 
fretnred aud used as drinking-fountains in many part- of Turkey 
te-dny. To get a drink one closes with the hand the small lower 
orifice, whereupon the water tills tlieiock, and am- drinks with 
the mouth directly from the large upper orifice. 
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There were also found at this same level, and near to the 
square tower, some fragments of unhak«*d tablets, together with 
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pieces of flay prepared or being prepared to receive inscription*, 
thus proving that a* early as the time of Surgon (38<)0 b. c.). clay 
tablets wore used for purposes of writing. (It may be said that 
the earliest dated tablet yet found anywhere, which was found at 
Nippur, is a tablet of Pungi, the sou of I r-Uur.) Kifteeu feet 
lower than the level of the drain, the water-cocks, and so forth, 
hut in the great trench (1 on the plan), and not. under the ziggurat, 
Mr. Haynes also discovered a mortar of burned day, a stone vase 
perforated with several holes, and a gutter of burned clay, meant 
to serve as a gargoyle to conduct water from the roof. The frag¬ 
ments of pottery and the bricks found at this and even lower 
levels were practically identical with those found at much higher 
levels, showing a homogeneity of civilisation and culture through¬ 
out. Tn other words, from the stratum of the late Babylonian 
constructions down to a stratum twenty feet and more below the 
stratum of Saigon, we have everywhere the remains of a high and 
practically homogeneous civilization. Now, in view of the mass of 
accumulations beneath theSargon level, if. with practically all Assy- 
riologists. we accept for Surgon the date 8800 u. c., we must sup¬ 
pose the earliest constructions on the site of the temple of Bel at 
Nippur to have been erected sis early as 6000 b. c., and perhaps even 
earlier, and that civilization in Babylonia had been carried to this 
high state at that very early date. (On geological grounds T 
have argued that the foundation of Ur and Eridu was between 
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given above ? 20 feet of debris to In 1 accounted for before 1 li^ r 
of Sargon. and we can hardly assign ior this a shorter period Hum 
2000 years. 

After Sargou's time the dating of the strata and the rate of 
accumulation seem to bo satisfactory until we reach the etrtltuid 
of Meli-Shilia. O' be were Meli-Sldkhn (1171-11uT & »*), as n 
1 i-i -uj ■■ ,-cil by Prof Hi Ip re .Hit, the general proportions of uceu- 
n ml at in n would he approximately correct; but if he In- Asbnr- 
banipal of Assyria {6G0 62B a u.), m Prof, Ifilptwht seem, now 
tti hiiAc proved Mm to he, [hen the iLi'mimiilufnnis between him 
and his immediate predecessors seem to liavr h>-> >n almormully 
tl'fiWj ami those after hi. date sis abnormally rapid. Whoever he 
was. he was one of tin. greatest id the builders pf Sfipjmr and the 
most artistic, IL, used burned bricks and glazed bricks freely, 
and some of the brick construe! ions embedded in 1 lie later masses 
of unturned brick presumably date from him* After his time 
csimo a grout catastrophe. Everything except the ziggumt was 
ruxed and rebuilt, and even that was totally changed in appear* 
511 lo ‘ !II " [ btriit .pm if not rebuilt. Who it wjis who rlnu- rebuilt 
the temple we do not know, although on general grounds J have 
assigned thi-i work to [he iieo-Bahylouian period. It ecrtaiidy 
cajij iot. be later than that; and if Mi ll-rihilm were not Ashurbani- 
pal s I might even have supposed it ti> la earlier, Whoever did 
tl^e work was certainly a great builder, and the walls, terraces 
and the like of this reconstruction are really of astounding shsa 
ami the, -s.nstruction, NeLnchailrvzz.ar k the only later monarch 
oi whom I cau think who would Lave been likely to have under¬ 
taken a work of such dimensions ■ but as he used burned bricks 
stamped with ins own mime more freely than any monarch of 
whom we know, the absence .if snob bricks from this conHtrmj- 
1,011 * et;nis to ^ proof positive that he waa not the builder. 

duuy P. pE'j'liHS, 

Michael' v (’hureh, New York, 

Morch G, 1805, 
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BRUCSCH-PASHA, + 

Henry Brugseb was hom on the 12th of February, 18-7. in Berlin, 
His father, a subaltern officer of the uLIam, who educated him m 
military discipline, sent him to the ''Latin-school/’ At the age of 
twelve the boy was attracted hy the Egyptian monuments m'tbe royal 
colt etioti (very ingig nil leant at that time i. and at the ago af sixteen 
ho publithed Ins Most treatisseon Egyptolugy. written in Litim Dr nf(i>u-it 
d indob: Id.ijmit joy win r.^ etc.) This essay excited general ihteri.it 
because scholars hud left the study of the demotic script of the 
ancient Egyptians almost untouched since Young and Ohampoiiion 
had made sl few -dips in its decipherment- Now a young student at 
the u gymmLuiuiii 11 had tho courage to take it up. Alexander von 
Humboldt participated in the general interest, and that issny was 
printed nt his expense- Humboldt continued to be the gracious 
patron of the talented but poor young scholar, and after Bring-'-h had 
left tire university w ith the 'bgree of doctor, he procured for him 
travelling scholurdshipa which emi bled him to visit nil tbe museums 
of Egyptian ftntiqtdtifl% mi l, finally, Egypt itself, in 185M, 

There Brnghch met Jhiriuttc, who had just opened ih" tom Iff of the 
apis-hulls. This jafriod was mainly dr-voted to the msm studies 
with which he had begun, mid iu !&■"'■"' he published, as a crown¬ 
ing work) Ids frjvN^iitijri ijv DDantUpi*. This hook has been more 
admired than studied, because up to date demotic studies have, for 
good reasons, never been very popular, Brugach seems to have felt 
this, ior ho began to turn his atteOtinn mure and more to the hiero¬ 
glyphic monuments. At that time, in Germany. certain men. ffftrib a- 
Bpohn, Seyflaith (who died in America some yeora age) and Ublo- 
man, had questioned the correctness of Chain polliu tvs system of 
deciphering, and, not giving a new system themselves, but disfiguring 
Chnmpallhm's results, they decried uli hts adherents and Jb] lowers so 
successfully that, before IKUO, Lepsius. almost the only Herman 
Oh am poll i a n is t. was at great disadvantage. Brugsch has done much 
to remove these perverting influences, beginning with Ids treatises 
(Latin and German, 1851}, on the Rosetta stone. His second Egyptian 

? 
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jourm.-v, in lSotf, enabled him to do more in hieroglyphics. Tho 
Mo r dz PEtpjjAi were the lir^t fruit, hat this work retuitiDed u 
fragment, tike his <{t'VEgypt*-, Far mure important were the 

Ueotjritphi* i‘f fiiwriptioiiit (1 titikfr-BQ), in which betook up quits a new 
kiml of philological research. 

In ISb'l he hml the extremely happy idea of founding ll journal 
which should he dyvoted entirely to the promotion of Kgyptolog- 
i * 'ill st in l i L’? (1 h c Zd i-vh > d'f fit r U tjiji >< Inch*. Sjiraeh i n n tl Atk ft h u * u Sfht ode ). 
The rapid progress of Egyptology is due osj.#M»i&Ily to the exist- 
mor: of this organ, which, up to the present, h&H remained the 
centre especially of grammatical researches. U is characteristic that 
RiHgeeh, hold found or, had to leave it in the liands of his rival, 
hepsius, who, owing to IjU unusual tesoLinus, managed it successful I v 
ontit l^M. After Lops ills' death it returned into the hands uf 
Brugseh. who had given it np when he went to < 'afro as Prussian 
<ions oh He re inni n« 1 on I y twi. years in th is pos it ion. Of his dithere nt 
works from that time forward I will mention uoly his Mitiri»»x p. 
4tmr it la ytrtiiui'fuftottt >b> mk wirier df* ifur. Enftptieu*. opening again a 
now tielil of res curd j 

lr was in 1SII7 that In- bnd his greatest suce^s, the professorship 

Goettingen. This enabled him to begin hia magnum optw, the 
//.' niyhqMr-Ikmoth- Dh'iiviiunj { 1K&S-82 1 in seven Large volumes, 
liII autographed by hmisdt Hut quiet Goettingen was not the 
[dace Jbr him, ami soon Iil l took leave for five years to return to 
%yptv The great boom of Ismail Pasha led to the establishment of 
an Egyptological school for young Egypt inns r but this met the fate of 
iLLVi’it foundations uf IhinafL Boigdch* who wrote for it one of his 

least seientifir bm rauit useful I.ks, the memjhjphi* (hnmtwir CXS70, 

Fieneh ami German ,> sttfiered fimmtiid aorl scientific disappointment. 
Hv mentioned to the some very elementary subjects in which he had 
In give instruction* instead of hieroglyphics* But he found time to 
write several works, ami mg which his Ditiiwmntrf Ghfjraphuiuc 
, isTit-sgj hulils the moat important place, In ItfTB he represented 
Egypt at the Centennial Exposition of Philadelphia, having done so 
bciarcnt \ ienna. \\ hut lie hoped for was the place of his best per- 
muliI friend, A. Mnriette, the director nf the Egyptian excavations. 
Hut ^ heu Mariottv died* in the promises given to Brugsch were 
not kept, and this desirable position was given to Maspem, as u 
countryman of MnrietU Maspero on leaving it secured this position 
lor his students. Poor Brugseh MUmcd to Germany, In 1S84 be 
entertained the hope, after tin death of Lepsins, of succoeiling t.- hfr 
positions. Hut to the government Brug&ch was not a pemma grata, 
and he wn, rtiauppsdnted in a moat cruel manner Twenty vvu™ 
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before (in I860) he had done a great service to hit- government by 
inking the leadership of an embassy to Peisia when it was threatened 
mth shipwreck, and had led it moat duccegshilly. Now he waa 
charged with a similar mission to Persia. When he returned ho 
found both positions of Lepaiue, the professorship and the directorship 
of the Berlin Museum, oeciipivd, He retired to t’harlottcnbnrg, near 
Berlin, in possession of several tine titles ■: l 3 :ishu, Logutionaratii, Pro¬ 
fessor), but in an unsatisfactory condition, especially tin one tally h 
■owing to his large family, I iim testify that bo felt very tftrnngly tho 
constraint w hich forced Mm iu lecture and to write for the sake of 
money. Pie deserves our pardon for having written during this 
period some Egyptological books which betray that they are not 
■written in a purely scientific interest {<;. tj. t his Sitb&i Jirfirr der J/ifuptirs- 
noth). For imn y yeais he had been n most unseliish writer, guided 
only by love of his srienoe. Ho immense work, the Tft, «mi™. In- 
utriptiannm (1884-91 I, his work on the religion and mythology of the 
ancient Egyptians 1 1888), in w hich he again opened up a new field, 
his Ef?fjpt'ili><?y (1SS9), very much dependent on Enuan’tf Awjyjittn, arc 
the bettor works of that Inst period, Tit give -omo relief to him the 
government sent him repeatedly to Egypt )>■ study, hi .. xeavatv and 
buy for the museum. 

To give an impartial judgment of his scientific life, imd to differ 
somewhat from the usual panegyrical style of necrologists, it most be 
confessed that lie was undoubtedly lacking in strict philological 
method- 1 believe his earliest period must lie made resptmffiblc for 
t his. K e I icgat i as a youthful prod igy, and 1'ru m the jf u lrnids of tb e 
period one can how much the young doctor wjl^ ad mi mi and 
spoiled. This led him to neglect the philological drill in other liisei- 
plines which would have enabled him to systematise a young /'-ieuee. 
He confessed to ate in 18Son l ’1 never had any interest in philologi.- 
i-al hair-splitting: the only thing that gave me pleasure was reading 
and deciphering/ 1 This weakness is most painful in hiss Demotic 
Hrammar, even more than in the Hieroglyphic £ r mm mar and 3u his 
many philological essays. That lock of philological training explains 
also why such a gifted draughtsman, whose handwriting, both 
modem and hieroglyphic, was u marvel of beauty, published in his 
earlier period such wretched copies of inscription*. Especially in bis 
demotic facsimiles (and even In his Thft&iuru# of 1.890) he would 
^correct 1 " any word or sign unintelligible to him- Above all, I think 
he was weak as a historian, as is shown in his History of Egypt • 1S7.1. 
also in English), He never touched upon ixt and nrehteolpgy. Hut 
his geniality and productivity were so enormous that he 3ms furthered 
his science far more than any other scholar since rliauipollion. I 
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have enumerated only a fraction of hid hoots, and none <0 Inn nitmy 
■essays. Everywhere he him worked as a pioneer, everywhere science 
owes so nuiiiv thunks to him that his merits outweigh hit bliinuJcR, 
however many and serious they are. His dictionary is a hook which 
ought not to t* put into the hand of a non-Egyptologist, hut the 
isprcialist find* in its immense j’oMectiona of material mi invaluable 
treasure. I( is easy to discover a goodly percentage of blunders on 
earh pngs, to smile at his poor use of Coptic, at. (he uiiseh idihe com- 
pariaon^ with other languages (even the Aryan), hut if Brugsch hod 
noL had such courage and stupendous energy in 1808 should we have 
such a dictionary at alt, even now in 1804? The same tan be Paid of 
many other works, although each one ought to be marked " tv be used 
with caution. 11 Some writings deserve much praise for their popular¬ 
ising power. The most entertaining of them L- his late autobiography* 
Brugsoh might have been extremely useful jlh llei academic teacher. 
Anyone who has tbit the magic power of his personality will admit 
that n<i better man could In- found to attract and to interest students 
and to fill them with that glowing love of his science which made him 
work up to the last moment. This unselfish zeal manifested itself in 
the sacrifices of time and work for every young student hi whom he 
could be useful, even during the last years of complete hopelessness 
and of cares. \a I have keen among these, and owe him several 
debts Of gratitude, I refrain from the unpleasant discussion why a 
man with such wonderful gifts, also ii social respects, had such a sail 
life, full of failures, Some people ascribe it to his having assumed 
some Oriental ways of thinking and living. It w:ls rather a strange 
unrest which also caused this most amiably gentlemanlike- jnsrson 
(the chaperon of a dozen princes because of these uncommon rjnali- 
ties) to begin several unprovoked literary quarrels with scholars of 
merit (e. g. with Chahas). Possibly future ages will blame BrUgSChV 
contemporaries for not having overlooked these personal blemishes. 
So much is certain, for love of science and industry his name wilL 
always remain a shining example. 

Philaoelphia. W, Max Mc t.i.f.r . 
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NOTE TO “A TORSO FROM DAPHNE,” 

7 ji tfti Editor of 0,u Jnurwil of Arckssolorfy: 

Deak Sik.— 1 find that the turao published by me in the Ams ri- 
ca s Journal m- Arch *:olog v (vuL ix t pp. oS IT. j r Eiad not been cata¬ 
logued in the Diftiop , but had been noticed by Milch hofer in bis 
.-iudttfttiwrA'Ai tiw dib/jrt in the }FUtheUungcu t xjij (188:1,1, p. :;i5, ng 
lying in Chjfliduri, ng far back as 1**7, It is singular enough that in 
the summer of 1*92 it ivas brought into the Central Museum amt re¬ 
ported n.s line of several things excavated during the summer, 

ItUFUB lb RlCHAHDSOHn 

Athens, Fob, l] r 1895, 
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w. Fiujunku. La (.Motion Tt/szkiitrie^ f'koiz dc MmttTturfite - l«’ 
fif/mfi? awe Mxtfe aqptioaJj/i 4tu. Vurlugaaiutalt f. K mist nnd 
Wisafit usehuft. Mu ni eh, 

The famous collection of fount Tyszkiewirz, m Rome. is being 
published in excellent style, the text by Friihner, the plates Ly the 
YerlagsanstaU fur Kururt und Wiaaeuachaft in Munich* Three of the 
limit sons have already reached us. 

The coboctkm represents n catholic taste in ancient art. Egyptian, 
Phoenician, Etruscan, Greek, Roman and Ryxiititinc ohjn'ts art repre¬ 
sented. Marl'll and bronze aculfjturc T vanes. jewelry, engraved gems 
and inscriptions find a place here. Many of these are of extremely 
ft lit- quality j and it is a satisfaction to havy them published with such 
excellent plates- Of the vasea especially noteworthy is a very delicate 
hylix with brown figures outlined upon a white ground* representing 
the Flight of Nbphde, The extreme rarity of this class u>i' vases and 
the unique subject give this on unusual value. Unfortunately the 
artist a signature is incomplete. The Greek bronzes extend over :l 
wide period. A bust of Aphrodite is attributed by Frohncr to the 
■age of Homer, though we are inclined to put it not earlier than the vn 
century. An archaic: Jupiter also represent the vn century 5 ahead 
of Apollon the v j ; a Fine statuette of Venus and another of Apollon 
the rv; a Bacchus in repose, ihe Hellenistic period ; an excellent head 
uf Mara, the time of Augustus. A fine mirror-cover of brunze, repre¬ 
senting Emu upon a dolphin, is an extremely effective work of the tv 
century, and valuable for comparison with terracottas of the same 
period. 

Fruhner'a text is helpful and in general accurate. Wo should not, 
Ibowever, describe bb Hittitc the Myeemcan gem n |:hoii Plate j. and to 
our eye tin- finely engraved and striking gem. No. 1^ on Plate xxiv, 
in which Frohnar sees a portrait uf an ancient Mesopotamian king, 
has 1 a strikingly modern appearance- A. M. 
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jj. Sri .irt SelfPusaa/fts frotn Anrimt Writers ilhratra- 

thr '■>/’ Hit History of Greek Sculpture. 8vo, pp, x l- 23 !, Price,, 
£i!.25. Macmillan & Co., 66 Fifth avtjnlie, New York. 13 95*. 

Tiffs volume y especially designed to Aid students of the Classical 
School at Oxford, who are required lo present for examination the 
subject of Greek sculpture; but it has a wider function io presenting 
in accessible form to English readers passages from ancient writer* 
illustrative of the history of Greek sculpture. It does not aim to sup¬ 
ply the place of OverbceVs Antikat SchriftqutHen as a work of refer- 
eafc, si nee only two hundred and seventy-one passages an:- given, 
instead of the twenty-four hundred quotes! by Overbook The princi¬ 
ple selection has been to present such passages as contain informa¬ 
tion u f iv dt-p- riptm character. Tlicsv references and descriptions 
afford, therefore, a running eommeutwy from ancient sonreoM upon 
the history of Greek sculpture. They have been judiciously selected 
and well arranged, ns the table of content* will show. Some passages 
not given l>y Overbook arf‘ also published. 

That ^uch a volume will aid the student sit Oxford to prepare for 
his examinations is evident, for together with the putsaag^ from the 
ancient authors is given si translation and brief hul excellent notef*. 
The translation int'» English of three passages is, hv trust, n work of 
supetctugatioTL, if the work be designed i-hiefly for the benefit of Hi* 
Oxford i-hi shi cal student. But to the general pul die it will certainly 
ht a convenience to have iri English this selection of classic reference 
to Greek sculpture. A, M 

BchbKIH^k. rife rtf <'Ititjh'vti Afltitfnifies, Edited [dr English 
use hv Prof. \\*. * \ F, A>'ueEsns„ Firth College, Sheffield, with, 
a Preface by Prof* Percy t hirduer. Price, Stk50. MaennOitu. 
jfc t o., fib Fifth Ar« M New York, 

Wt lire glad to the growing tendency nmon^t Hiigliufi classical 
scholar’, when tmnskthig foreign books, Lo make of them improved 
ixlition^ men serviceable to the -indent. Such is eminently the case 
with the predent English edition of Schreibcr 1 '* Kulturhiatorischer BOdtr- 
wfe. That vcl lime consists of one htwdret 1 e ngmved plates, each eon- 
tuiningu number of illustraLiims, Ttoe are arranged topically and 
comprehend such subjects a* the drama, music, technical mrihods -t 
aculptun- and painting and an hite* tore, religion. athletics, war, ships* 
titles, ariH an-1 crafts, ek. In a few pages of introductory matter 
SdireihtT had four brief bibliographical reference and gathered to- 
gether in a very condensed form :i clarified table id contenta. ITir 
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decoration of the Norman churches and palaces. This was but natu- 
ml in new of the magnificent aitittle development that bad been 
going on among the Mohammedans, both in Sicily and in Egypt, fur 
over a century. When Palermo was taken in 1**72 by tin - Normans, 
it id said that Duke Hubert, having gone up to the top of the citadel, 
gazed a! the immense pain.cos of the Saracens, aiming wbuth thu 
Church oi the Virgin Wiia hardly visible with its oven-shift wd dome. 
This church, the funner Byzantine cathedral, had been turned into a 
mosque, buL now the arch bishop, who had been transferred by the 
Mohammedans to the small church of St. Lyriacue, was brought back 
to tbe ca t h e d r al [t its probable that such buildings an this Byzantine 
cathedral served as models lor the domes of the Norman churches, 
which are precisely of tins oven-shaped form. In almost all the 
Sicilian churches of had(1 leal form, the transept and apse are built on 
Byzantine model, and *be nave and aisles combine the Mohammedan 
and basilica! forms. 

The Norman conquest was not us casual a matter as Mr, Dehli 
b tatea— by taking a hand in a quarrel between two Arab siielk8 (lie 
meum emirs). Nor was it unsuccessful until a final expedition in 
lOfHj, for the Normans never left the island after 1061, at id substan- 
tiallv subdued it as early as 1072, when they captured Palermo. 
When Mr. Deli Is states that we know very little of the Norman period 
outbid*' of dates anil official history—often unreliable ul that—it 
seems aa it he were giving a wrung impression, The material may 
not be very accesslhle t but it exists, and most plentifully, as would he 
patent to every One bud Mr. Freeman been able tu finish his history 
of Sicily miller thq Normans, A, L, Fjumhuhiwau, Jh, ' 

iff 0O&&U Ntizmmli Italiam. Nattzk. Documenti Ad no 1, I Yr 

cure del Miuietero della Puhbliea IstTuzioue. In-Ao. lioma, 1894 . 

pp. ^1—224. 

The Ministry of Public Instruction has begun the publication of 
the niAgnilicent annual entitled “LeGukri- NazionaJi ItnJini^. 1 J The 
iirsr year was published at the dose of 1894, under the guneml editor- 
ship of Professor Adolfo Venturi, Tbe object of this publication is to 
announce the most recent acquisitions of the various galleries and 
museum- oi Itaty T fu note the reorganj/atioti of the collection a, the re- 
attribution ui special works and tn publish a catalogue of those cnllec. 
tion.-, which comeuacEar the law of the Fidccominmu> t about which there 
have been so much litigation. This last work involves very careful re- 
search, in order to discriminate between the works in private hand* 
which are the private property of the owners and those which belong 
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to the public domain. This is especially important in the case of the 
Roman galleries, us wan .shown In connection with the collection of 
Prince Seiatra. Finally, this publication will contribute lie w docu¬ 
ments Ebr the liiatory of art. 

This first volume contains the followin'; articles: U) l he Brera 
gallery in Mi Inn with llii account of two recently acquired painting^ I iy 
Francesco dii Cossa, Noth of which are reproduced in fine phototype 
plates; they represent single figures of John the Baptist and Su Peter 
anil belong to the Ferraresm period of the master. Tint third acquisi¬ 
tion is that of tli*- Virgi u mill I'ldld with saints bv < I a lean* > l 'uni pi ot 
Cremona, dated 1517. A report ia also made upon the paintings be¬ 
longing ti» the gallery, which at various times had been loaned by it to 
different churches throughout Lombardy, which stood in need of 
decoration. Among a good deal of rubbish there arc quite a number 
of important paintings, among which t- one by lacopo Bellini, dated 
1453, and others by Viva rim, !'imn. Fultneitwtno, Tijnoten Vile, Frnn- 
da, Garofulo, etc. (2) The uecond article, on the gallery of Pmma, is 
devoted alnuist entirely tu an historical account, by il? present director 
Corrado Ricci, of the history and acquisitions of this gallery, of rite dif¬ 
ferent attempts at arranging it and af tin* near Arrangement by which 
for the rirnE time the gallery has received a rational order. I he direc¬ 
tor gi™ quite a full study of the various fiaintirrs of tin:* school 'd 
Parma, reaching nut far beyond the limits m flu* gallery itself and 
not in _ T when- if i- cspeohdlj dfiftofaflt Che restorations mid improve- 
ments mack* throughout the cilv arc also noted and a luuub.-r -A fine 
phototvpe plates illustrate the paper; namely; A Virgin and l-liild 
with faints by I’ttselli, the Madonna dc I la Sc-ruklla by Correggio, the 
St. Catherine among the doctors by Araldi and the immaculate (,'on- 
caption by Maaiola. di The nesti article is on the gal I ary and roh 
lection of coins in Modemc This gallery also has been rear ranged 
under the direction of Professor Venturi, with the assistance ot the 
direct t >r u f tlie gal lery, l ‘ an la la m ossa* 'Hie ti rat ball . vu i tax ns > m 1 y 
works of the sc;hi n d of Ferra.ni, Lite artistic leader of lie | n on ince. The 
second haU is devoted to tin* schools derived from it or connate ro it. 
including Modena, Parma, Bologna* eUc I he third ball contain? all 
other schools nflhi fifteenth and -ixtoonth centuries Two plates arc 
given illustrating the Virgin and Child by Correggio and Christ bearing 
the cross 1 >y Solaria, recent gifts of Marquis Campori. A number of 
other paintings have been added to tli l* gallery'; the must important 
being, one by Agnolo degli Erri. who belonged to :i family of painters 
nf Modena in the lifteenth century. In order to collect in tlie sSttn} lo¬ 
cality nil theubjeete of antiquity and of art that illustrate the artistic 
activity of the province, the ministry of public iu.-drurtmn decreed the 
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juxutiuu with the gallery nf the collection of medals, coins, ivories, 
bronzes, cameos and other antiquities, which hud hitherto lain in the 
miHtom "f the city library. Five phototype plate- illustrate this part of 
the '-iiHection; ttvo of them hnoim vases with glifcorute decoration Lu 
relief by the famous Renat-muce oaulptor Andrea Brioaco railed II 
Riccto, The third plate reproduce* an important [talo-Byzantini ivory 
curving of the dose of the twelfth century. The two final platen give 
inedited Heimiaaance medals, of which ll careful description is to be 
found in the text. The sued l cu tler turn of antiquities hud until recent¬ 
ly been entirely hidden from the puhlii-anrL packed in cases, It has 
now ln-fTj placed on exhibition and a synopsis of its contents is given 
in r 1 1 is paper, <4) Tilt? next paper is on the Amhitolugical Museum of 
Venice, It commences by n description of inedited medals and it is 
ill List rat fd by fl plate of a work in high relief by Andrea Iticeiu and a 
bust of the fifteenth century -perhaps that of Dnge Leonardo Lore- 
dano—■'■■til in bronze. An article on the Florence galleries is merely 
a catalogue of the additions that have been made to thuiu t either by 
gift or purchase, cm nine riving with the gifts of Dr. Arthur d» Noe 
Walker, A pluta is given of the moat impure ant of these, a figure of 
Venus by L irensinde CreJL Of a dLfli-ivnt diameter is the report un 
Human galleries that comeunder the Fidec-utnmD-ni law. The ministry 
ot public instruction confided the Lusk, of drawing up a catalogue of 
the paintings in the-a difliirwil voile -tions to 1 'nv. Giulio CauLakimessa. 
He ann in need in this brief report that he has presented to the minis¬ 
try the volumes of these descriptive catalogues of the galleries, togeth¬ 
er with detailed reports upon each one of them, and the present paper 
is as ummar y report giving a synopsis of the work done, of the methods 
employed, of the iliffi -nlticH met with and all the circunistances Con- 
in etc 1 t.*. illi jt task of such deliaucv and difficulty. Especial reference 
rtude c ■ th' H.irghe.ne. the 8iiil.irru, the Dork-Paw phili, the Mpada, 
the Bahermi, the Cob mmi and the li ispigllosi collections, The second 
part or tl i* j paper i* devoted u short report upon the ancient sculp¬ 
tures in the pi session of Roman collectors, coming under the same 
law. It w.ih made by Dr. Mariani an i in Lb descriptive porfmny was 
made comparatively easy by full catalogues of ancient sculpture in 

.. . which have been already published. The only difficulty met 

with was in carefully distinguishing hetween the objects that wore pri¬ 
vate property and those that were the property of the nation. The 
final article i.- upon Civic Italian Museum*. This cousinLs merely of 
a report from the inspector of Pisan rmimMavute tSupino) upon the 
Civic- M n-c.m n recently I'-tublidivd by citizen vote in Pi*a, with the ob¬ 
ject of securing il better exhibition of many works of art existing in the 
city. The collection has been lu.inted in the monastery of 8t, Francis. 
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] r. L= especially important lor Medieval arc. and contain- many illumi¬ 
nated manuscripts, enamels. pieces '*f gold and silver work, Byzantine 
nud Gothic embroiderhs, ivory ■ rv ■ gs, especially u roller of Italico- 
Byzantine dtyle of the x century. The second hall contains a chroma- 
logical exhibit of paintings beginning with the Byzantine, Pisan -mo 
Luecbvse schools, in eluding those by Giunta und tin BerHnghieiri, cx- 
ampler of the Sienese and Florentine schools with Simone di Martino 
and the followers of Giotto, One of the remote successors of (dun In 
rcpriseated by a dated painting Giovanni di Nicola Among the 
works of the Sicinsi- aehaol t is one doted 1806 by Luca Tome. One of 
the most important of the pointings is a signed work l>y ilurnaba ■-■t 
Mudeim, rejirtsentiiig the Virgin and t.T l L1 tl. "T lit? Florentine school ut 
the xiv arid xv centuries Is very well represented. The fragments of 
tl in- |.■ i i |. i l v, lii. 1 1 was cxeeut* <1 by Giovanni I'isami for the i ’athi dral, 
jire being put together in the mu^ uni, 

The volume clirses with a specimen <ii' the original documents, the 
publication ■ which will be one ul the ieaturos of this new Annual. The 
■document in this erwc hi a bun-1; ot aciount- 11+ibro del f onti.' of the 
Venetian painter Lorenzo Lotto, whose bib and work have ljottii brought 
prominently before the public uMiUk especially by the writings of one 
of our American critics, Bernhard Beretirton. in a briH introduction 
to the document itself, Professor Venturi calls attention to the interest¬ 
ing focts in regard to the; lile and work of tho artist that are brought 
nut in tlic text It gives us .juitc an intimate glimpse ii-f hi- hnrtic- 
ter, of his friends and of his family, and allows us tu keep him oom- 
puny in his many journeys, in his many unit nuts, tun l to lolfow the 
vicissitudes of his financial condition. His diary is a prom ut his "X- 
tracmiinarv activity and of the abundance of the works with which he 
decorated five provinces of Italy: \ eniefi, Treviso, Bergamo, Ancona 
nnd Macerate. The catalogue of thc-c works, drawn up from ids regis¬ 
ter, extends from the year loftftto the year lo.)4. 

A. L. FrQTHJNOJIjVM, .1 r. 

WiiflEtJ TiotiE. jMthmShr tfar faiutiwwtw Script w Tbseanas. 

Vt rlajgBimstalr i'iir Kunsr. uud Vdissi-uachufL Miim-hcn. 

We take pleasure in retain mending to the attention of our renders 
tins important publication. The enterprising publiditr?, n r bo l*' 1 **’ 
already won the gratitude of the art-loving world by their magnifi¬ 
cent publications, here accomplish for TtiBcan Reiiaissance BCitlptnre 
of the xv and svr centuries the same service which they have done 
for Greek and Roman sculpture in the publication ol Bruims Ffeuk- 
maler. The work is now enuring out in porta, containing phototype 
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pi ate? in folio and text hi quarto. The platen are generally excel lent, 
being made from clear negatives ami well printed \ and the text by 
J?r. Bode is comprehensive,. mniien&cd and well adapted to its pur¬ 
pose. This work, in spite of ite expensive character, should hnd it^ 
wny into all important libraries where the history of art is cultivated, 
for it la only from such r-muprehenafye iurpUBeH of photographic re- 
prod uctiens that tin- history of stud ptmv nun fie conveniently studied. 

Whether publications of this character are thoroughly miltpled to 
tli-- tinnncinl cnpabil Itittof tltenrt-Iuving pul >lie 5 the publishers doubt- 
less know by the measure of success with, which their enterprises 
have been greeted. We should imagine, however* that tin* general 
public is now sufficiently educated and iulerusied in cfj" history of art 
to dt -n ian dr veu ms ire co nip re hei is i v e rr *r pu ses of sni a!! e r si 1 1 ls f rati < >u s 
at lfj?s cost A. ML 

J( (Wfo Atfovtii'Q di Lt-wardo da Ifored ncllu tliblioteca Ainhi'o- 
siana di Milano. Riprodufto e Puhljlieufo daila Uegin Accud* 
cmia ilei Linem sotln gli iiiispici c col suBSidio nut. HE h UHL 
i ioVKittNu. Milano, I utthu MutiN.!, Editors Lilimjo della Real 
i asji e della E, Ac cad cm in del Lineei. 

The suece..^ which has attended the vaMutis publications of Leon¬ 
ardo di VinciV drawings has led the Italian Ministry of Public- In¬ 
struction to undertake the publication of the entire scries of 1760 
drawings contained in the .SO Marge sheets forming his famous Codex 
Athinliru^ The history of this volume is quite dramatic* On the 
dispersal of the collection of The drawing* of Leonardo, the bulk of 
thiin was acquired by Pom pen Lconi, who. town ids 1687. dismem¬ 
bered the collection in order tn compose this volume* which from its 
size received The name of Vtkfltiru*, I u doing so he paid no atten¬ 
tion to the original order, but folio wed a purely Arbitrary arrange 
nieiit. By the gift of Count Areoi ati the volume passed in 1 into 
llie Ambrosian Library. from which it was absent only in a temporary 
and forced residence in France between 1796 ami 1816, It boa formed 
the ba-is of many studies and yet has not Been ill the least exhausted 
as a mine of study. As early as 1872 a fragment or 11 Baggio ” or ii> 
P :| - •- published in facsimile, in order lo test tin- question of a 
'' : ' 111 1^ 1 ■■ 1 s 111 <m i 111 .;l: r 1 1 1m1 11 ! v•"■ . 1 1 1 1 1 - .-nib ns h 1 is Jiinr I . . '■ 11r l- 
dertuken, The editing of the work has beta undertaken by the Hoy a I 
Academy del Lineei. J he work will bo published in thiriv-five parts, 
cncli cuMainiiu: forty hilforype plate*. at u cost 1.. original siibac nra-rs 
of £48 or S340. For foreign and tardy subseribere the price will bo 
somewhat more. It was decided that It would be nut uf the qustion 
to attempt a systematic rearrangement of the drawings, so that thev 
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will be published in their present order. The manuscript notes an 
the drawings are difficult to decipher, are often obscure in meaning, 
find times impossible to traoshte. Ko translation oL them will 
therefore be attempted; but beside the phototype reproduction, they 
wiD be given in mi exart transcription; and in order to facilitate their 
study, a special dictionary will be compiled of words that arc obso¬ 
lete or of doubtful meaning and their valent in modem Italian 
given. The transcription is to be by Dr. tiioviinnl Fiumati; the dic¬ 
tionary by Luc* Beltrami. 

^oiiie idea of the scrape of the work may be obtained from the fol¬ 
lowing slatemcm iu the intruducrioti: ,L 1>> the Codex Atlanliens his 
marvellous genius asserts itself in the full variety of it* -manli'^ta- 
tious: in military art, with numerous drawing* of mortara, among 
which the important suggestion i.f ritU-1 ordnance; with various studies 
on fortifications, and with ^kelelic* of warships, including the iuU ri *t 
ing hint at propulsion by steam power; iu Qfitronnmy, with nine mi- 
tionfl ..hi the movement of tlie earth ; in physics, with notes on gravity, 
equilibrium, light, acoustics, liicht and other naluml phenomena, in 
hydraulics, with drawings of a slumber of water-engine* ami mtvsga- 
hle canals; in geometry, with studies for the measurement of the area 
H> f tho earth, and with the sketches of geometric ftfttres which were 
destined to ■ rdmnct the value of Luca PacinlFs treaty, U r Dm mi /Ve- 
jwrtiotit! * in mefdiotlica, with drawings r, l tools and engines 11 1 every 
description for sawing marble, wood, etc,; in industrial work, with 
indiefitioiuj of the process of pavement making and lock munufrietutat 
■.f wea ving and l m ■ t:uu casting ; in architecture. with immemus dmfts 
juid plans for churches and either buildings, cupolas and monuments i 
in painting, with sk'tche* on perspective and tmtes on painting in 
general* And if the Codex doe* not seem to be as wealthy in notes 
and drawings m arL a* in science, yet the outlines of the paintings of 
1 The Adoration 1 and of ►St.John,' the sketch® fut the equestrian 
statue of Francis Sfnrjia, and the studies sbr Ludu and for the ielu- 
braterl portrait of Beatrice of Kste, are not leas important for the his¬ 
tory and study of Leonardo’* pictorial and sculptorial creations. 
Flven traces) to reassert Ills feme as a poet are not wanting in Leon¬ 
ardo^ Codex Atluntieus. 1 ' 

The sole agi'iit for thi- l uited H-hries in truatav h. Stechert, bit) 
Broadway, New York, ^ 

Aim A Ribol. StUfragtn. €h umik^mr/en zu vner Geachichk rfer 

Ornanu >tLik, Svo, pp. xi .\-446, witi i 197 illustrations. A"ering 

won Georg Siemens, Berlin, 1893* 

This hook is a consideration of the foundation of ornament, and is 
bused chiefly upon ancient historic art. For eighteen years Herr 
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Rtegl w :ii“. in charge of the textile doparttneul of the Royal Austrian 
M ti- 11 n fi Art an it lm E u.str y , H e w as i lat unit l y led t (. gi ve *| i n -I llJ 
consideration to temper > theory of the ■ i-ri^lti . rf or ntuneiital forms in 
textile ful irii t». The ftret portion of his work, which treats of the 
geometric style,, is written in opposition to temper's theory. Accord¬ 
ing to Kieg], tin- existem-t- of id en unitary geometric form* in widely 
sejiSmted ouuntries tloei not necessarily apply iuten communication- 
He therefore favors the theory of separate origins. Nor does he think 
it necessary to assume that such forms arise in general from the art of 
weaving, since they are found amongst races who were? presumably 
unacquainted with weaving and lived without clothing- fit pLun:*. 
the origin ul such forms in the natural love for dc -oration, without 
epedul reference to material, He next considers wlrnt Is known a* 
fhe Gout-af-Arms Style— npp<urfj/tiL This ho disassociates from the 
sm of weaving and connects |M_ychologic:iUv with the love of symine- 
try. The greater portion of the book is taken up with a t onsidemtion 
of early ti oral ornamentation and the developin' at of honeyeutrfelo 
ornament. J’tiis he traces to its earliest origin in Egypt and follow- 
it through Mesopotamia, Kin nick, Pernio, Greece and Rome, and in 
derivative forms in Byzantine ami early" Saracenic art, In this portion 
nf his book he comes into close quarters with Profwor Gondvear, 
wliose important work upon the Grammar of the Lotus W great 
weight with him, although lie differs from Professor Goodyear in a 
number of details. The vine or homy suckle ornament he considers 
cl creation of Greek art, although admitting its fitment to he of* irien- 
tal origin. It is interesting to have thus clearly portrayed in a logical 
and historical treatise the life of an ornamental form which originated 
in the remotest antiquity, W.nne widely diffused in medieval times 
and which survives in much of the decoration of the present dav 


So Lone Am DEmsoLt* 1 MftYirUih, tj< A utnistti^iicd. 
2&0. "ith 12n illustrations in the text imd 
Hoepli, Alilimo, 1805, 


A. M. 

Tdmo., pp. XV, 
4 plates. [ IrieCr 


J en f ag ° t|ie distinguishci] numismatist, Hr. Amhroisoli, pub- 
hihul his manual of numismatics in the series of the manuals issued 
ly I hieo Houpli, at Milan. The edition was soon exhausted, and 
the little volume before us represents a second edition, in which cor¬ 
rections and additions have been embodied. The book deserve * 
wide circulation, since it contain, in very compact for inTil! 
amount of useM materia] upon the entire field of numismatic*. 
Alter giving definition* and general notions he surveys the field fur 
Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Mediaeval and modern numismatics, adding 
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a chapter upon medals In each of these chapters he gives a special 
Lnttodnctlon, many bibliographical references and a few half-tone 
representations of coins, More valuable still for purposes of reference 
are the tables appended to his chapters, wliich allure l a means of ready 
reference for the identification of coins by their inscription- 1 ** The 
book contains naturally most abundant information upon Greek, 
Homan and Italian coinage, though references are given by mviins of 
which the subject may lie extended not only through Europe, hut also 
to Asia and North and South America. It would lie difficult to line] 
a manual containing so much information in so small compass; 
nevertheless, the publishers offer the volume al the extremely low 
price of 1*50 lire, A. M. 

CfLiJiLEP Diehl. iJArt Bywufw thru* L/foL. (Rib- 

lb dlibcjiie Internationale de Tart.} ftvo. pp, ^b7- Puri*. Ifffid, 
Lib mine ilc FArt, 

The present volume is the resuli of iwo journeys undertake u during 
ISiSi! and tSS-l in Southern Italy in the provinces of Term d : (Hnmto, 
Basilicata. Calabria and Sicily, with t Ki■ objeet of studying the in¬ 
fluence of Byzantium upon the Italian art of the South. Several of 
if.H chapters have appeared in part ill reviews: m the Milattyea de 
1‘ Emle jVttRCriUr rfy JZojjut, in the Buttetin de (hrrcvpandfino' ileilvniqtte 
and in Priri. M, Diehl has made o specialty of Byzantine studies, 
and other works of his have become standard authorities. Such are 
his studies on Byzantine administration in the exarchate uf Ravenna, 
on Byzantine administration in Africa, on the chun-h and mosaics of 
St. Luke in Piinkis. He lias mastered to an unusual riegrev two dis¬ 
tinct branched of Byzantine studies—the historic and the incono- 
gmphic—and tl iK-^t. 1 - stand him in good stead in his present work* 

Some of the frescoes which arc described in this hook, and form the 
principal material for the author’s judgment, have been described in 
previous works, such as rialaziiro, Schultz and. Lenonnant, but by far 
the greater part are either his own discovery or have been noted 
merely by Inca l nritin piarians, whose criticisms have remained un¬ 
noticed or are of but little value. Aside from the groat frescoes of 
St, Angelo in Formid and the mosaics of Sicily, the paintings described 
exist either in small churches and chapels or in subterranean crypts 
and hermit grottoes of modest pretentions. These works am studied 
in geographical groups: the first is that of Terra d T Otrantn with its 
grottoes and subterranean chapels; the second group is that of the 
region about Tarentum; the third is that of Matera, and the fourth 
comprises La I a brio. In chapter iv is a very interesting treatise on the 
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origin and artistic diameter of the Italo-Byzantine frescoes af the 
entire South; in ii lit gives u summary of the results of his study of 
sdl flnsi- y]'nLi[.i* of frescoes. He shows thlit although modest ill their 
pretentions, they are nr' great importance for the history of Byzantine 
painting, because they are about the only untouched examples of this 
branch of Byzantine art that have remained from the Middle Agts. 
The gerica extends from the tenth to the thirteenth centuries in an un. 
broken tMject'ssum, an I rcHfi-t* all tin changes which Byzantine tut in 
general underwent during this period. M. Diehl gives a remarkable 
lucid example of thin lei III.' essay upon the changes In the typo of 
(ft list* One of the most fnteraBting points that he treats is the rela¬ 
tion of the native art m the Byzantine ^chuuL He shows how at first 
the By zantine school was almost in sole possession of the field, how 
gradually there grew up by its side a native tKdiuol largely in imita¬ 
tion and how this native school developing during the thirteenth 
century replut'od the Byzantine during the course of the fourteenth, but 
in many • ■use?! retained charect-eristic-s of its former master, largely on 
account of the pehtiefonce in Southern Italy of a population that was 
still Greek in its church rites, its language add idt its affiliations at id 
sentiments. 

The chapter on the Byzantine mosaics of Sicily is it prose poem and 
the most fascinating part of the hook. As a prelude we leave a study 
of the cosmopolitan civilization of Sicily under the Normans. “For 
about a century—the only one of mark in its history—Palermo showed 
to the world a uuii[ne and wonderful sight: under the influence of a 
foreign dynasty, that of the Norman princes, who were in reality the 
national house ofSioily T ir produced a refined civilization, an original 
and charming art, which was in its time, the first in the world an art 
fate mating above all, which combined and fused three apparently 
imcond&ble dements, the Byzantine world, the Arab world, and the 
Latin work], which by the chances of conquest bad been placed aids 
by side in tiie land of Sicily, and mir of (in m n. .-!> | J JM m„ 3 t , E ., r _ 
dinary and attractive r ,^Uutfje that ever was/ T M. Diehl passes in 
review the acta and policy of each of the Norman kings, Roger I, 
Roger 11, William I and William 1 1 : be flhiiwa what wonderful skill 
was shown by these rulore in holding the balance between the discor- 
iLimt. elements that made up their population—Latin Catholics, Greek 
church, Mussulman: a spark would kindle a conflagration. 

A. L. F., Jr. 
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EGYPT. 

egypt exploration FUND.—Thu eighth ordinary general meeting 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund was held in London on < ►■Tuber 215,1 1 1 * 
Preaidont, t?ir John Fooler, being in the chair. The linanc-atl report 
far 1893-4 was read by the* honorary Treasurer. M r_ II. A, Grueber. 
First, dealing with the accounts of the Exploration Fund as apart from 
those of the Arehteologieal Survey ' lor which latter separate subseri]> 
tion has always been asked), Mr. « irueber pointed nut that the i xjieu- 
ditnre for the year 1893 4 had been about £2.415, and that this stun 
included the large outlay involved by the excavation of the temple of 
DeLr el Hahaii * L III- expenses under this item being the heaviest ever 
incurred by the fund), the cost of publications and the ordinary and 
extraordinary office expenses. Since the total receipts for the same 
period had only amounted to some £1,773, owing lev the foiling off of 
subscriptions from England, America and abruad—but more especially 
from America— l b-■ expenditure for the year had exceeded the receipts 
by over £000. The receipts of the Archeological Survey during this 
year had been about £{>81 /and its expenses the pm jib, one satisfactory 
item of expenditure having been the payment of an installment of 
£104 toward h the debt of ATu*- 1 incurred by this survey to ihi.- Explora¬ 
tion Fund proper during the year 18112-3, Air. (Irucbcr earnestly 
appealed l'or increased public support.; for, Hi wo the committee had 
tbund ii impolitic to delay Lhe clearing of the temple of l*eir cl 
risdiari, the expenses of the forthcoming’ season must of net essity lie a^ 
great, if not greater, than tho.-c of JgK>3—1. 
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The statement of the honorary Secretary, Prof. lb S, I'oale. an¬ 
nounced the publication of an introductory v olume on Deir el Bahan, 
being the Exploration memoir for BB92--S; “El Berahch L, being the 
third memoir of the Axchffological Survey of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, and issued to the rmbrcribers for 1592-8; find of the Jrcfua- 
logical Report for l802b-L Advanced copies of the three publications 
were placed on the table-. The Report not *uily contains 

brief accounts of the society's own excavations* and of nil others made 
in Egvpi during tbe reason of hut also an editorial refiort by 

Mt. Griffith on the general progress of Egyptological research, to¬ 
gether with papers by Mr. Cecil Smith on “iTraoi.i-hgypLiaii Antiqui¬ 
ties/' by Mr, F, G, Kenyon on “Gneco-Egyptian literary Dis¬ 
coveries/ 7 and by Mr. W. E. Oram on “CopticStudies.' 1 Each article 
has its bibliographical appendix, and the Report contains iciai*s T illus¬ 
trations' and a plan oi the temple of Petr el Baburi. Reprtseinative 
aerit^ of negatives of photographs taken in connection with the work 
of (he society are now being marie at the London office, so that .my one 
wishing to purchase each photographs on hit item elides may there 
make his own selection. 

Mr Ed. Navi lie, the director of the excavations at the temple of 
Petr el Bidiari, gave a brief summary of his work there. Air. lb <b 
Hogarth addressed the meeting about the temple of Bcir el Biibari. 

swaring the various i?riti■ isms. made against the excavations arid 
their great expense. He was afraid that iu the future they would not 
get very many small objects at Deir el BaharL except in the northern 
I iart of the ■ :en 1 ml p Ui±ibrm. Here there was stil! an ej mrt l lotus inound, 
which had been fifty fret and was now twenty fret, high, and at the 
western end of this there was still an apparently almost mainuched 
part of the temple, Whih that mound was being removed two pairs 
of eyes must, he Incessantly upon the watch. When that was finished 
they would come upon u piece of ground which had been worked 
i jv er and over again, and was r in fncL, absolutely bom yentubf-d with 
holes, there being Lio two fret of earth which had not been dug, 

Sir John Fowler then asked the consent of the meeting to ihc fol¬ 
lowing presentations: To the British Museum, fragment of limestone 
from the excavations at Tell Buldich (1S&2), inscribed in sunken 
hieroglyphs with the mum- of the ancient Egyptian city of (hat site— 
Bah, in the iiorne of Thoth—and dated XXXth Dynasty; a tine 
bronze from Bubagtis, inscribed -around base and representing the cat- 
headed goddess Bawt and four kittens. To the Museum nf Kino Arts T 
Boston, U, .Si A., fragment of iimeshme slab inscribed with hieroglyphs 
in relief, and coming from the excavations at Tell Mokdnin (18112), a 
site which M. Naville has identified with the Leontopoli* of Strabo; a 
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fine unused mummy-ease from the embalmers’ quarters in the temple 
of Deir el Bahari, inscribed for Na-Menkhet-Amon, a prophet of 
Amon, connected with the royal family of the XXIInd Dynasty, one 
of his ancestors having been son to an Osorkon and brother to a 
TakelothLs. 

In the evening M. Naville gave a full and intere-ting lecture on his 
work at Deir el Bahari. illustrated with admirable limelight photo¬ 
graphic views of the excavations in progress, aud of the beautiful halls 
and sculptures which he has restored to the knowledge of the world.— 
Academy, Xov. 3, 1«S94. 

MR. PETRIE'S EGYPTIAN RESEARCH ACCOUNT. —It was announced, in 
the Academy of Sept. 29, that it was proposed to establish an Egyptian 
Research Account, with the object of enabling some of Prof. \\ m. 
Flinders Petrie’s students, whom he has thoroughly trained in his 
methods, to undertake separate branches of exploration under his 
direction. Subscriptions should be sent to the treasurer, Mr. F. G. 
Hilton Price, 1 Fleet street, E. C.— Academy, Sept. 29. 

In a subsequent issue of the Academy Professor Petrie issued his 
appeal under the title ‘‘The Rescue of Egyptian History.” He says: 
‘•The destruction of the monuments and historical records of Egypt, 
which is going on year by year, threatens soon to leave no history to 
be further recorded. Every season sees buildings ruthlessly destroyed 
for the sake of materials, and n host of objects plundered by natives 
from towns and cemeteries in order that they may he scattered with¬ 
out name or record among the tourist flock. Even those objects 
which pass into museums have lost most of their importance and ot 
their vnlue in lusing all record of their original place and circum¬ 
stances The laws of Egypt may Ik* excellent in theory, but in prac¬ 
tice it is perfectly well known that hundreds of persons join in this 

destruction—yet no man is punished for it-.To avoid 

this prevalent system of mere plundering, trained hands and heads 
are needed to observe and to record. Such is the scarcity of suitable 
workers at present that even the Egyptian Government is obliged to 
leave most of its excavations in the hands of native, from whom no 
record is ever obtained or expected. Before we begin the salvage of 
the wreck, which is breaking up fast before our eyes, we need men who 
can put information in a permanent form as they discover it. In 
short, scientific training is indispensable. 

“ But at present there is no means of acquiring such training. The 
Egyptian Government is concerned to keep its antiquities safe, and to 
find objects for its museum. The French school—liberally maintained 
by the French Government—is concerned with the desirable work of 
copying, reading and publishing inscriptions. The Egypt Explora- 
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tion Fund is concerned with excavating temples and finding l»ig 
monuments. There are no regular and independent workers of uuv 
nationality, except one or two English. No public body does any¬ 
thing for the great subject of the civil life, archaeology and anthnV 
I»oIogy, of the country: and there is no place where any student can 
get training in the very elements of archaeological research. There is 
no lack ot men willing to do such work: several have applied to me 
since Egyptology hns been at last publicly established in this college. 
My earnest wish is to be able to encourage such workers, and to see a 
sound British school of scientific orchieology established in Egypt. 
The first and most essential step is to be able to help men who conic 
forward, and to cover their expenses and costs of work. The histori¬ 
cal results nud the objects procured by excavation in any reasonably 
good site are an ample justification of the cost incurred. 

The aim ot the Egyptian Research Account, which is now estab¬ 
lished, is not to undertake great clearances or exploits in the country* 
1,111 tu fit men f ° r work of the highest class archieologically, and at 
the same time to benefit our knowledge and our museums as far as 
may be, by means of their excavations. Mr. Hilton Price, the director 
<'t the Society ot Antiquaries, attends to the financial side of the receipt 
and custody of all subscriptions. A cordial response has been made in 
many quartern, and over £200 hns been received. Audited accounts 
will la- annually rendered, and n publication of the work done will be 
given to each subscriber. As to the actual work, I hope to sujierin- 
teml two or three able and suitable men, whose expenses may be thus 
partly provided for, and who will work in the neighborhood of tnr 
own private excavations year by year. A very good ground for 
such work has been applied for this year, and without anv cost what¬ 
ever to the K^earch Account 1 shall be on the si»ot, carrying on my 
own work, and lie able to help and guide the new enterprise. What- 
cver antiquities may be found in this work for the Research Account 
will be divided amongst public museums, with due regard to the 
oca hues of subscribers; but no money will Ik* used in carrying great 
blocks, which might as well remain in Egypt”— Academy, Oct 20 
QUESTION OF PHIL* AND THE ASSUAN DAM.— Mr. W. E. Garstin 
l nder Secretary to the Egyptian Ministry of Public Works, has issued 
the note upon the proposed modifications in the Assuan dam project 
which was approved in principle by the government lad June. That 
project consisted in the construction of a dam having its crest at the 
re. m ed level of 114 metres, which would provide storage for water 
sufficient for the irrigation of Middle and Lower Egypt during the 
months u hen the Nile is low. Many European archeological societies 
protested strongly against this scheme, involving as it did the suW 
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Bit’ii of the celebrated Phihc temples, together with a considerable 
number of important Nubian tnonuments, for tt period of eii months 
each year. The Ministiy has endeavored to reconcile the* material 
interests of the country with those of science by submitting a modified 
scheme, which has received the approval of the government, and the 
financial problem will be dealt with ill the coining budget. This 
present plan provide* fnr a dnm at Assuan having its crest at the 
reduced level of 10G metres, or 8 metres (3(1 feet) lower than that origi¬ 
nally proposed. This ill retain water sufficient for either Middle or 
Lower Egypt, but not for both. The adoption of this plan involve* a 
much slower reclamation of the country, hut entails the submersion of 
only a part of she Philae Island, containing the smaller monuments, 
which could be protected by special works to be planned in accord¬ 
ance with the wishes ol the learned societies,. It leaves the other 
Nubian monuments untouched. In order to minimize! still further 
any possible loss tu eeienei' from the construction of such a vast reser¬ 
voir, topographical surveys will be made this w inter to fix the true 
bearings of the Nubian monuments, so that the learned societies may 
take measures to protect them if they see lit to do so.— -Iff. Y. Evening 
Piwt, Dec* -S. 

The latest stag’ 1 of the question is about as follows, a* -gated in the 
London Dnihf iWrr<g; 'bis the result uf their deliberation* at Philo 
in regard to the measures L> be taken for the protection of the temples 
:>> 'in injury by the ennstruetioti of the new Nile n'servoir, Mr. W. E. 
(iniytin and the archfeologists with whom he hits been In consultation 
are unanimously of opinion that nothing can tie finally settled on the 
point until the mass nf debris and the mud-brick rm'tinue which 
cover a large portion of the island are removed and the underlying 
masonry is laid bare. This masonry will have to be subjected to a 
scientific examination in order that a solution of the many vexed 
questions concerning t he age of the Philxe temples, etc., may be arrived 
at Mr. * larst.in therefore asks the government to grant sufficient 
money to carry out the above work, which he uays is of the highest 
importance,"—N, Y. Evening Post, March ’id. 189ti. 

J i l the meanwhile the committee of the Society fnr the Pnisorvation 
of tiic Monuments of Ancient Egypt have published (Kenny j n use¬ 
ful pamphlet, dealing in a popular manner with the proposed reser¬ 
voirs in the valley of the Nile. Alter a general statement of the 
question a list is given of the chief objects of archeological, historical, 
and artistic interest that would be submerged by a dam at Assuan, 
showing that rhe Temple of Ehilas is by no lui.aUB the only one, or 
even the most important; and at the end is a sketch map, on a large 
scale, marking the principal sites mentioned. It lit shown that u largo 
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number ui the most important monuments of JFubia would be sub¬ 
merged if the original project were carried out 

GREEK INSCRIPTIONS AND PAPYRI IN. EGYPT—Pr..fc--i >T S:iV(‘.■ ]Ulb- 
under this title an article in tin- Hrriir ,h■< Efyal& fimijMrJ Far 
.1 uly‘September, 1SW He first speak* of the inscrtjrlion- which he 
discovered w hen hi company with Professor Mahatty in n journey be¬ 
yond the first cataract. Amongst the inscriptions U 31 prxm in 34 
lines, painted in red, allow tile second dour in dn smiitb wall uf the 
lore-court ot the temple ot Kektbsheb. I : >js Ethiopian poem lias 
been restored and interpreted by Henri WeiJ r wIig&l- tniiiseriptEou is 
hen * gi r on. T1 1 e verge* are eo erect, I nut l he .*ty 1<? is pc xtr- The plan of 
the ]nitm i» a.i follows: ■ 1 ■ Introduction* (2) Recital of a dream 
which tin* poet had in the subterranean part 1 if flie sanctuary of the 
god MondnulL-, who is identified with Horns. In this crypt there 
existed appateulHy jut oracle hy incubation. (3.) Apparition of Man- 
doulie, praise of him mnl the command given hy him to the poet- 
There JdllowH a translation hy Weil Thu second fi*j inscription k 
al.sii painted in red capitals tin the wait of the court of the same 
temple, and has been published also by Mahafiy in the E'<H. ran-. 

XV III.. p, 151. id) The third inscription, cm the south wall, waa 
already known from the Corpus, Yql. III., fi( 1H9. The most nf the other 
i natiri | it,i s ms a iv u 11 hu j > 0 rtnnt 0 r i'rugui rn ta ry. T wo of theiu fo und i n 
the quarries behind the temples arc evidently Christian* but contain 
sirs ngi !y Pagan sei 1 t tern ;n rs. < ,ij 10 t net 1 lions Visri u us . w 1 10 wa s Pry fee 1 L 
"f Egypt under Nero, and gives Jbr llie first rime his precise date and 
his full name. Another one dates from the year 211 under the 
Emperor* 1 a rat alia ami Gala. Hie t l r.sL id the paperi published un- 
dnuhtedly comes from the Knvum h but was bought ai (biro bv Mr. 
Fraser, and afterw ard being copied of Professor ^ayee, was stolen ami 
has disappeared. Some fragment h here published belong to the 
ancient l uw and relate to nr, irporqtioa ofgsave-diggery called mpanufru 
a word which has been met with only in I Li Egyptian pod Manethu. 
Thu date of these fragment is about fiUo n. r „ while another datr- 
from the reign of Philip ;2H—2Jh v, 11 . ) 

PTOLEMAIC INSCRIPTIONS— In the Miiihrihtuffm d. k.dwl nr eh. Truth, 
J8U4, p. 212-287, Max L, Starrk publishes and iHaeusscs seven fa*Ti s >- 
ti/m* of the it me flu /Ww. Xo. J records th a dedication of a at^ip 
of land to the great great-god Such os in honor of King Pbdeinaios, 
also called Alexander, the god Pliilometor. Thw is PtaJcniaiua 
Alexander L No. 2 records the dedication of a temple, sacred pre¬ 
cinct, Jtud mi Fusts t*= tbr great goddess I si* in honor of Ptoleninios. son 
of Ptolemaic, lllt - Epiphanies and Eucharistos. Thin is the eldest 
9qu oj Kpi plumes, Tile Word Majnwfvr in iht* inscription is derived 
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from Maronis, a deme of Alexandria. Xo. 3 is in honor of Apollo¬ 
nius, son of Thou, on account of his goodwill toward King Ptolemaios 
and Queen Kleofwitra. gods Epiphaneis and Euchnristoi and their 
children. No. 4 is in honor of King Ftolemaios and his queen-sister 
Kleopatra and queen-wife Kleopatra, gods Energctai and their chil¬ 
dren. The tlate is 144-132 or 124-117 b. c. Xo. 5 is in honor of 
King Ptolemaios and the queen-wife Kleopatra, gods Energetai and 
their children. Lik*? Xo. 4, the dedicator is a foreign officer of the 
guard. Xo. 5 is dated Oct. 3, n. c. 129. No. B Is dedicated to the god¬ 
dess Arsinoe Philadelphia. Xo. 7 appears to he a forgery. It pre¬ 
tends to he a dedication to Epiphanes by one Kallistratos and his 
soldiers. 

CAIRO. — Additions to the Museum. —The following report has been re¬ 
ceived by the Egyptian Exploration Fund from its local honorary 
Secretary for Cairo, Captain H. G. Lyons, RE.: u Among the recent 
acquisitions of the Giza Museum, perhaps the most noticeable are two 
squads of soldiers from the Vlth Dynasty tomb at Assiut, which have 
been found since last winter. Each squad consists of forty figures, 
fixed to a wooden board in rows of four, and shown in the act of 
marching. The first one is composed of men of a brown complexion, 
presumably Egyptians, with thick heads of hair fastened back with the 
usual lmml, which is tied behind. The figures are of wood and are 
about thirteen inches high, the whole squad being well siztni and con¬ 
taining few men below the general standard. They are clad in a loin¬ 
cloth, white or yellowish in color, reaching rather more than half way 
to the knee, while their equipment consists of spear and shield. The 
spears are about the height of the men themselves, and are carried 
vertically with the butts at the level of the knee. The heads are 
bronze, and make up ubout one-sixth of the total length of the spear, 
becoming very broad where they meet the had. like the large spears of 
the Baggara Aral's of to-day. The shields, which are about eight 
inches from top to bottom, have a square base and come to a point at 
the top. Inside there is a wooden luitten across them, at the part 
where the shield begins to narrow, which serves to carry it by. All 
the shields an* painted with rude splotches of color, or irregular mot¬ 
tling, while some show a zigzag pattern of lines, or even diamond 
bauds, almost calling to mind the bars of heraldic shields; but so far 
as the position of the soldiers bearing these in the squud goes, noth¬ 
ing tends to show that they had any distinguishing value. 

“The second squad are black-skinned, and have the hair similarly 
dressed and tied back, while their clothing consists of a very scanty 
loin-cloth of a red or yellow color, and some few also wear necklaces 
and anklets. They are armed with bows and arrows only, each mail 
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carrying four arrows in his right hand and a bow in his left. These 
arrows are tipped with dint, which is shaped to a chisel-like edge and 
uot to a sharp point. 

“ The race distinction between the two squads is very marked, by a 
difference not only in complexion, but in size; for the black soldiers 
are at least half a head shorter, and have, besides, a much larger pro¬ 
portion of small men in their nmks. These smaller men are, just as 
in the Egyptian squad, arranged in the left centre s«-ction,». e., in rows 
C, 7 and 8. The Egyptian squad is closely ‘locked up,' which con¬ 
trast- strongly with the much looser formation in which the black 
troops are inarching; and though this may \*c partly due to the fact 
that the blacks are armed with the bow instead of the shield and 
spear, still the impression which one gets is that they represent the 
irregular forces rather than the regular drilled bodies to which the 
other squad seems to belong. 

“ From Dashur are two large 1 Mints, now on view in Room No. 16. 
They are about the same size and of a similar type, but one is con¬ 
siderably better preserved than the other. Of the former, almost the 
whole hull and a considerable i>art of the deck remains, as well as four 
or live of the cross thwarts on which the deck is laid. The extreme 
length is about thirty feet, beam seven feet, and in depth aliout three 
feet The planks of the hull are fixed together with dove-tailed 
dowels and wooden trenails. 

“An extremely fine model of a boat comes from a Xllth Dynasty 
tomb at Assiut. It is five feet long and about fifteen inches broad. 
It is fully decked over, and the after part of the deck is occupied by a 
two-roomed cabin, which tak<* up rather more than half the whole 
deck space. Each room has a wooden door, on which is drawn a por¬ 
trait of the owner of the tomb, with his titles; in the forward cobin 
five figures are seated, while on the forward part of the deck are two 
more figures seated and two standing, one of whom is in the bow with 
a punting or sounding pole. The cabins are roofed over with bent 
wooden rafters neatly fitted together. The mast is stepped in a hole 
in the deck, and -upported hv a wooden box, which was strengthened 
by three wooden struts to keep it firm.”— Academy, Oct 27th, 181 >4. 

DAHSHUR. — Discovery of Jewelry and Tombs. —M. de Morgan has made 
a further discovery of jewelry of the Xllth dynasty, similar iu beauty 
and quantity to his famous discovery of last spring. The Cknmiijut 
(1885, No. 11,) gives an account of the discovery of a pnrt of this 
jewelry in two tombs which were found near those previously dis* 
covered and belonging also to the Xllth dynasty. 

The first tomb contained the sarcophagus of Princess Ita-Ourt. 
The mummy still wore a pearl necklace with gold pendants, bracelets 
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with beads of gold, of cornelian, emeralds, lapis-lazuli, etc. It was 
covered with very beautiful stuffs, and around it lay sceptres, a bow, 
a mace, all in perfect preservation. Around thu sarcophagus was an 
extremely interesting collection of funerary objects, such as peri nine- 
burners, vases filled with cosmetics, still sealed, etc. 

In the second tomb was enclosed a granite sarcophagus in which, 
according to the inscriptions, lay the body of Princess Sit-Hat, deco¬ 
rated with necklaces and bracelets oi gold and with pearl parures. 
Among the usual funerary objects there was found a unique piece, 
namely, a swan carved in wood, which for a wonder had been 
preserved. 

Tomb or Userte6en and Northern Pyramid. — M. de Morgan has succeeded 
in entering the tomb of Usertesen ill, and is now investigating the 
northern pyramid of Dahshur, which has never been attempted. 
Excavations carried on around the monument have already brought 
to light vast constructions in crude brick, which appear to be special 
chapels, and also the houses of priests attached to the service ot the 
pyr am id. —C/irO>»t<pir, 181)0, No. fi. 

KARNAK— The Society for the Preservation of the Monuments oJ 
Ancient Egypt has issued an appeal for a special fund to be devoted 
to preserving the Temple of lvamak Iroin turther decay by pumping 
the water of the Nile inundation out of the ruins. Donations may he 
sent to the honorary Treasurer, Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, 17 ( olliugham 
gardens, S. \\\, or to the honorary Secretary, Mr. Edward Poynter.— 
Academy, Nov. 10, 1804. 

LUXOR— M. G. Dareesy, of the Ghiseh Museum, Cairo, has issued a 
pamphlet in which he tl<*scribes fully the temple ot Amenophis m at 
Luxor; he also discusses the repairs and additions thereto made by 
later kings of Egypt, and he gives a clear plan, showing the rtaults of 
the excavations made during the last few years by the administration 
of the Ghizeh Museum. A list of the names or the Egyptian royal 
benefactors of the temple, printed in hieroglyphic characters, adds to 

the value of this work. — May 1*2. 

MEMPHIS.— French Excavations. — The efforts of t lie trench arthieolo- 
gists during 1804 were centered on the Necropolis. While M. de 
Morgan wn> carrying on his excavations at Dahshur, MM. Gautier 
and Jaquiere explored the environs of Ucht, where they have been 
working since the beginning of the autumn according to a well-thought- 
out plan, with the object of bringing to light all the monuments of the 
ancient and new empire. Their greatest discovery has been that ot 
ten statues in perfect preservation, 1.80 m. high, all “t them represent¬ 
ing King Usertesen i. the second sovereign of the Xllth dynasty. 1 hey 
were found in a hiding place made next to the funeral chapel ot the 
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king. There wen* discovered at the same time some tables for offer* 
itiga and u large number of fragments. — Chronvpit, 1895, No. 6. 

CENTRAL AFRICA. 

The 3Vi» reports the discover}* of curious works in stone at 

Fwamho and other places on the plateau between Lakes Nvnsa and 
Tanganyika. They consist of spheres, dim's and slabs, 3 in. to f» in. 
in diameter, and perforated in the centre. The stones are of various 
kinds, but always hard, and occasionally roughly polished. The 
natives, among whom stone-cutting is an unknown art, describe these 
finds as “works of Hod."— Athenaeum, Sow 3, 1894. 

TRIPOLI. 

RAMADA. -M. Philippe Berger has submitted to the Arndtmie da 
Iuorriptiuns the facsimile of an important bilingual inscription—Latin 
and neo-Punic—found by M. Fourcau on an ancient mausoleum at 
Kamada, in South Trif*>li. during his recent mission to the Touarcg 
tribes of the Sahara. Karnuda appears to he the |H>int furthest to the 
south where Latin inscriptions have been found in this region. This 
mausoleum was erected in two stories surmounted by a pyramid, and 
was dedicated to the memory of Apu lei us Maximus Kideus (?) by his 
wite T hanubra anti his ehildren. The inscription is carved above a 
lurge bas-relief representing the deceased and his wife, accompanied 
by a series of classical scenes—Orpheus and Eurydice, Hercules and 
Alceste, etc. It is noticeable that whilst the names of the ancestors of 
Apnlcius are altogether Punic, he bears another name, I^itin and 
Punic, and his children bear names purely Latin.— A thru arum, Aug. 25. 

TUNISIA. 

biserta. The 1 (NMMrAe Zeitung describes a silver sacrificial bowl 
which was lately found while dredging in the harbor of Biserta, the 
ancient Carthaginian Hippo-Zarytos. It is oval in form, shallow, and 
provided with two handles, and weighs nine kilogrammes. The inner 
surface is richly ornamented with a design in inlaid gold, representing 
the conflict ot Apollon and Ma ray as. A satyr plays the double flute 
before the muse, the arbitrator of the contest, around whom are 
grouped the partisans of the two competitors. It is a Hellenic work of 
the first centurj of our era, at which period the present Biserta was a 
Roman colony, and is undoubtedly the most valuable piece of work¬ 
manship in the precious metals whic h has as yet been discovered in 
Africa. It is now in the possession of the Bardo Museum .—Alhemewm 
Oct. 6. 
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CARTHAGE. — Discoveries in the Punic Necropolis. —The latest discover¬ 
ies made bv Father ilelattre have been made in a Punic necropolis 
near the Serapeum. A large Punio tomb which had never been 
opened was 1’ound. and the contents were intact and undisturbed. A 
number of other tombs surrounded this large monument. It is now 
possible to form a clear idea of this necro|*olis, situated in the part of 
the ancient city where no one would have suspected the existence of 
Punic tombs. When the excavations have been finished it will be 
possible to compare these tombs with those of the various other 
necropoli of the city. Thus far not a single drinking-vase, with the 
mouth on its belly, nor a single unguent vase, so common elsewhere, 
have been found. Neither have there come to light any Punic coins, 
tufa sarcophagi, atuphoras for child burial or urns enclosing bones, 
nor is there any trace of cremation. 

Pere Delattre has excavated in the previously discovered Punic 
necropolis two fresh tombs, the contents of which proved of more 
than ordinary importance. In the first, of rectangular form and of a 
style belonging to the sixth century b. c., was found the skeleton of an 
adult whose cranium presented all the characteristics of the Pho*ni* 
ciau type. The rich objects lying around the body showed that he 
was a person of some distinction. The other tomh, discovered in the 
same trench, contained a vase of fine Mack clay, a goblet of red clay 
with black line ornamentation, the base of a vessel of similar make 
and decoration, an incense-burner of brown clay, a Punic lam}*, some 
shells, a small bronze axe, a bronze mirror, two alabaster vases, some 
scarabtei, some figurini of Anubis and of Ptah, and some ornamental 
objects in silver and agate.— Alhameum, Dee. 22, 1>>94. 

kourba. —At the session of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
Lettres, held on January 25, M. Michel Breal communicated a Mitin 
inscription recently found in Tunisia, which is remarkable both for its 
historical contents and for some linguistic peculiarities. This inscrip¬ 
tion was found at Kourha, not far from the city of Tunis, by Capt. 
Lachouque, of the geographical service of the French army. It is of 
the year 19 b. e., aud recalls one of the must dramatic epochs of 
Roman history. The personages named in it have been made familiar 
by Cicero, Lucan, Appian and especially by Caesar, who speaks of 
them at length. It refers to the putting into a state of defence of 
Curubis (now Kourba) at a time when it was in the hands of 
Potnpey’s followers, and when they were expecting an attack from a 
force landed from Canaria fleet The inscription gives a quite new 
military term, jmteicn*, a word hitherto unknown. It means either 
some military work of inside fortification or else a sally-port, a 
postern. At the same session of the Academy M. Dieulafoy, the well- 
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known explorer, was elects! to membership.—N. V. Evening Post , 
Feb. 25. 

OUDNA. —Ruins of a Roman Villa. —New discoveries have been made in 
the ruins of the Homan villa, already noticed in the Journal. 

( IX. p. 271) which is l>eing cleared at Oudna. Three new chuinbem 
have been found decorated with geometrical ornamentation, alternat¬ 
ing with birds and theatrical masks. They open to the right and lett 
on apartments which have not yet been cleared. The last room is 
connected by an entry with a vast hull as remarkable for its architectural 
arrangement as it is for the richness of its ornamentation. The five 
columns supporting the roof are divided into two parts, one surround¬ 
ing the other. The first, attached directly to the wall on the west 
side, is separated on three of its sides by a colonnade from the outer 
portic-o. To the cast are the doors of tliree symmetrical small cham¬ 
bers decorated in exactly the same manner. Their walls are covered 
with white stucco decorated with fre*coes. One of these paintings 
representing tw o theatrical masks has Urcn transported to the museum 
of the Bardo. The pavement is formed of white mosaic, divided into 
rectangular sections, in the centre of which is the head of a pastoral 
divinity. The mosaic of the atrium is extremely elaborate. The 
frame consists of fifty-eight medallions in two rows each, enclosing a 
different subject: an animal, a bird or a geometrical design. In the 
intercolumnintion is a frieze with lions and panthers pursuing a deer. 
Finally, in the space enclosed in the colonnade, is the principal picture. 
It represents a fanning scene of the Koinnn period. In the back¬ 
ground is the dwelling of the master, a farm-house with monumental 
fayade with a porte eochere, n second smaller door and two windows 
on the first floor. Against the house leans a plow, under the porch 
rests a shepherd leaning on his crook and counting his goats, who are 
returning from the field. In front of the farm-house is a large hut for 
the slaves and the watering trough fed from a well by a balanritr , like 
those which are so often seen in France, especially in regions where 
wood is abundant. A slave is working it to give drink to the horses. 
To the right a slave is leading a mule heavily laden, whom he is doubt¬ 
less taking to market, and a laborer is prodding up two oxen who are 
pulling a plow. Other pastoral or hunting scenes surround the cen¬ 
tral composition. To the right a shepherd is milking goats, another 
is picking fruit and the third is playing on a double flute. In the 
centre is a mountainous bit of scenery, and we see a boar hunt, and 
further on a hunter hiding under a goat skin crawls along after some 
partridges and quails, anil finally, to the left is a wounded lioness 
fightin , two mountain huntsmen, who are killing her with javelins. 
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ALGERIA. 

RU9UGUM-TIGGERT. — Excavation of the Baselica. —T1 1 v excavations ill 
the Basilica of Rusucuin Imre been finished. 11 is foil mi that the 
building consist of three naves divided into eleven bays, supported 
hv don hie column?. In the apse are two doors still in place* which 
eonnmmicate Tilth the saetistrea. It is built with material from 
ancient temple and euntiiins nmrc than a hundred column? over one 
metre in diameter. The ground if entirely covered with \\ mosaic 
piivemcnL A large pari of ihia rieli decoration has disappeared, lmt 
curtain fragments of it remain, In the midst of elegant ornamental 
dosgng there were many inscriptions, devices, moral maxims and 

eymholiral compositions, such ns the sacrifice of Abrah Among 

tiie sculptures found arc two of remarkable interest: one reprt^eiiliha 
a seen e of martyrdom and the “ther Balaam striking his aas. The 
architect charged with the excavations believes that the ihurilicii was 
built in the fifth century, restored in the sixth and deirttoyed hy lire 
probably at the time of the Arab invasionGfow/u*. 1894, X* 26. 

TIPASA. - Tn the Air.hi i. yea rf iirhcoiotjic et d U> iHct. 1 i-l ■ , of 

the French School at Home. A Gsell makes an i.-'ttondi'd study of the 
Homan town of Tipasa. Although situated hut a short distance from 
Algiers, the ruins of Tip a? a have not yet been the subject of a sp^im 
monograph, althougli many notes COUttfimlisg it and Special monu¬ 
ments have been published in various reviews. Little is known of 
the history of Tipasa; its name is PI urn in an. and the Cart Imgi iiians 
laid a settleim-nt here. Coins from Carthage, Numidiii. Greece and 
Homv have been found here. Inscriptions refer to a municipal eoun- 
. 11 and to a quinquennial duumvirate* Under the Antonines and the 
Sweri Tipasa reached its period of greatest prosperity. At first silu- 
xit-'d upon the hill, the town extended into the plain. This extern 
&pp* ai> Lo have occurred during the second half of the second 
century of our era, at which lime the imvn may have had a impu¬ 
tation of twenty thousand inhabitants, Tipass, appears to have been 
a commercial town ; its port, H is true, was not 11 good one, hut its 
geographical position afTered fonjm.Teial advantages. Tipasa had 
commercial relations witli the east, and with the WQSt as far as Gaul 
and Spain. Though surrounded by ft Strong rampart, elm seems to 
have had no regular garrison. Her public buildings were numerous, 
|,ul n.it luxurious. The population seemed to have enjoyed a com¬ 
fortable subfdslcnce, but rirli men were rare. It was not an artistic 
centre]; the sculptured sarcophagi found there were apparently Im¬ 
ported. Christianity seems to have been very flomriahing at lipasa. 

The ruing are nllicnyst the best preserve*! m Algeria; they occupied 
a central hill and a portion of two other lulls ; their extent is a kilomn- 
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tre and a biklf from east to west. and 750 ni. at the point of greatest 
breadth from north to south. Large irecropoli are found outside of 
the rampart at. tli e nnd also at the western end. Within the 

rampart there is a Uo a cemetery of the end of the first or beginning 
of the second century of our era. The extent of the town appears* in 
earlier days* to have been smaller, since there is a mausoleum within 
the rampart, n position which the Romans would riot hare allowed. 
As regards the Phoenician site, there is no certainty, but this town, like 
the drat Roman settlements, was prutmlily situated upon the central 
hill. The rampart is nowhere well preserved, hut is recognizable; in 
h> full extent it was 1.60 in. broad and well constructed; it was for¬ 
tified with round towers and quadrangular bastions; there were three 
gates* each ■ ■ f which was defended bv four towers. The mm pert dues 
not i intetlate the first century after ( brkt. and its destruction is nut 
due to time alone. It was probably made an open town in the second 
half of the fift.ii cent ury t for we know from Procopius that Gensetic 
dismantled all the towns of Africa of their walla, in order hi prevent 
his subjects from revolting and the Homans from tin ding fo ni find 
plain;-:- in cose they wished to make war against him. The port wsis 
- itu :■[■■■ 1 between two small islands and the eastern hill, a eommoo 
Ph o j n iciu n eustoin. 

The must important ruin is that of the baths ; it is constructed par¬ 
tially nf brick arid partially of atone; it has not yet been entirely 
disinterred* but the number of the room.' :md the general arrange* 
menl in suiTLciontly evident, Southeast of the bath* is tile amphitheatre 
in a bad shite i if preservation ; this is oriented from south west to north- 
and measures l 1 " 1 m. in length. It was .^mi wiml wl hy several 
j mb ! i n mmmm exits ; the most important of these was a civil basilica,, 
or pi-rhaps a rr.i :-i 3'k--1 pi: i-. 1H iin ■■ i-i ■ pnvpioc ..ot hi. 1 dcteimiaecL 

The central hill waaprobably the she oi -* vend ancient temples, and 
was known inter as Templeiisia: "tiiy a few ancient, fragments of the 
temples have survived. This central hill sec-ins also to have been the 
site of a church erected in honor of St Salsa. On account of the 
abundanceof vegetation, even the she of this church is uncertain. To 
the west of the amphitheatre iras a semi-circular Xymph&um, a por¬ 
tion of which remains* M, Tremnux preserves in his garden a frag¬ 
ment of a marl.de statue found on this she, This Nymphffium is of 
moderate dimensions* of mediocre congtruethm and o f late date, The 
aqueduct which brought water to Tipasa terminated a iew metres 
so nth p f this foimtai n . Tli e rei o ai ns o f a everal j A t h c constructions a re 
found in the neighborhood of the Nymphic-um, amongst which may 
be nuaitioned a Christian basilica, the capitals of whose columns, in 
debased Ionic: style* belong to tire Byzantine period* At the eastern 
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extrLTnitv of til o rampart are found the remains of an iiti |n i rl ;n 1 1 1 j ti LI r l 

tug; thia wus a basilica 52 m. in length, by 45 in breadth, or.f the 

tno^t important Christian edifice in Afrittt. Tile interior of the hold¬ 
ing wag divided into seven aisle®, separated by piers earryinj o' lii- 
yolts. The Central nave measores l-hdo in. It was entirely decorated 
with a mosaic pavement which covered a superficial arena! BKJ square 
metres, At a later period the contrn l nave was divided by t wb rows 
of columns, thus making nine aides in all To the north of the hasi- 
liL’a were connecting buildings, which have in ‘O '- u part 1 alien into (he 
gea. The adjoining baptistry was a square building and had a mo¬ 
saic pavement, in one comer bf which is found an insert [it i"ti badly 
preserved. 

In the eastern portion oJ the town can be distinguished an aU'-brit 
road, and the remain* of buildings and cisterns of no great im¬ 
portance. The ii io* t in t er eating oftl« cm- :i| q i r* t <> h u v e I a" m a puh- 
lie gumary. Throughout the town there are many remain* of tmuses. 
Brick hut little used, on account oi tlic abundance oi fttna in 
general the stone* were only roughly blocked out, cut stone being 
used for the angles, door jambs, sills and lintel*. The roofe Wi re 
mads of wood and covered with tiles. The window openings |ffb* 
setited geometrical {igmvs and toru dim ts f i j rt srifiu 5i nil id?. 

Outside the old town at the EL end is (bund a necropolis containing 
tombs of three different kinds: (1 i Troughs cut in the rock and con¬ 
taining ashed of the dead; IT! ditches for bodies that were bm cted , 
(3) cavemfl constructed of cut stone, or cut in the rock, and contain¬ 
ing either buried or burned bodies. Usually the bodies were laid 
upon the ground without bbfihiS. In one tomb the body of an infant 
was fni.uL'i. [f :u . .I i.iriwi -.m two halves bf ao amphor^aecordii- Lnil.c 
mode nf b urial very common in Africa, and from the Carthaginian 
period down to the Christian era. A* most of these tombs had hi ' n 
Visited and robbed, it is difficult to give a full view of their content*; 
however, there were discovered as many as thirty-nine dliferent kmds 
of vases, besides? lamps and objects ■ ■l bronze. aucli as mirror.-, gtrigils,. 
bracelets, earrings and coins, This necropolis appears Lu belong to 
tbr- first century of out m> Several sculptured marble «msoph*gf 
have been found, dome notice of which is given further on. The 
Christian cemeteries are situated outside of the ramparts 1,1 "■ at the 
east and one at the west. These two nttropoll with their thousands 
of tombs well preserved, form certainly one of the archieoipgical curi¬ 
osities of Algeria. Each of them contain* on important edifice; that 
at the cast, the basilica raised upon the tomb cifSi Balsa; that al Iho 
west, the funerary church nf Bishop Alexander. In the centre of the 
basilica of Bi Saha is a pagan tomb, surmounted by a eippufl, upon 
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irhieh is an inscription to Fabia Salsa- The church of Bishop Alex¬ 
ander is situated about 200 in, from the rampart to the west of the 
town, 1 lie plan is trapezoidal, and ia divided into three aisles, the 
central 5i:L\e I icing entirely paved with mosaics. These mosaics present 
pompous inscriptions. Various kinds of tombs are (blind in these 
cemeteries, but the practice is of burial only, with no funerary objects- 
borne ot the tombs are cut in the rock; others are sarcophagi of stone 
fn' oi terracotta; others. aguin, arc buildings ur mstUBuJea of various 
forms. 

Outside oJ the ramparts may be traced with certaiutv four ancient 
Mads, one going, to Cdsmrea, a second to Icimum i Algiers), a 
third in the direction of Montebello, and a fourth to A.|tne ( ’alidffl. 
J here are in rLc neighborhood afTipim many ruins, but they present 
I i rtlf interest. Of the?- may h. mentioned an e laborate farmhouse and 
a lord tied residence. Tipasa is fur from having furnished ns many 
figured luouumenh) as her neighbor Ca j mirs&, where at the time of 
Augustus lli ere reigned n prince who was thud of the arts, and which 
during the R-man rule, was the capital of the province. Brides re¬ 
ligious and funerary stelefi, Tipjisa has furnished a number of richly 
sculptured sareophagL One of these railed the “ sarcophagus of the 
married couple 1 ', p on tains jiiur divisions on its principal face, one of 
Width represents flu.' hand -el ink big, the other the sacrifice. In the 
outermost compartments are figured the Dioscuri A second saro 
I 1 '' - " 1 - tku ittfry Of Pdops mid CEnornttua. A third con¬ 

tains the raprasentatfon of the Good Shepherd ; the fourth represents 
Uie seasons, and a fifth Hebrews carrying the grapes of Canaan, 
Among?! (by other uhj.o M worthy of mention are ;i few engraved 
and a large silver pntera now in the Louvre 




ARABIA. 

JOURNEY OF MR SENT IN SOUTHERN ARABIA. — The article of 
gr^test p^jpular inters in the GxijntpMad Jwumtd for October is Mr, 
J. Theodore Bents account of his recent ejrpediti on to the Hudramaut 
' ,J " l]jurTJ VraljN1 - ^ ringuhir valley running for a hundred 

yfrpdW to the coast, and on the average about that 

T‘,\ fr ™‘ “ d inhB ( bitad *6™^ tatfcsl llurluijiiiis „„1 
■ w. Tlmu-ii known from remotest antiquity «tho centre rffto 
' ruJ 1 0 ,* 11 n«Kl myrrh, no Kntopeuu lu.„ *u*n.,|„l in 

it till List vonr, Mr. Bent's party bang the smmd. The 
111,111 m “ nBln the Mtmyanliu langungo '‘valley of death,” wUluli “in 
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Hebrew form eoriSsfiamta exactly to that. if HszamiavetJn of ffie tenth 
chapter of Genesis lr is a fact, interesting- especially to Biblical 
students, that the in oat sacred places in the valley are the primitive 
tomta of the legendary prophets Saleh and Huh (or Eber, a synony- 
niana term), mimes which ivltl be fotmi] in l iruKis in dofleccinnwtioii 
with that ot the valley, The appearance of the valley from the arid 
plateau is very remarkable. It cimtains some tine anil lofty palaces, 
rich in curving, and mins of great antiquity somewhat similar to 
those found in Sooth Africa, and exhibiting a few Himynritic inscrip- 
tions. The jealousy of a rune ot the tribes,, however, prevented anv 
thorough exploration, whieh Mr. Bent reserve* for a second expedi¬ 
tion.—New ^ m'k jV^froa, i ►ct, L J!o, 

AABYLONIA. 

AHU-HABBA, Kfitlit-r SeheiJ. the French dominienii archaeologist, is* 
in charge "i'.i government mission for excavations at Ahu-Habba for 
the Constantinople Museum, to which tie (ms dispatched mimqrun* 
A ssyrian 3risen prions on (1 re 11 mitts. - A th cntsu u i , H ept, T„ 

MFFER-N1PPU.R-- Discovelries of the Philadelphia Expedition, -The exca^ 
Tfttiems at .VifTer, commenced some five years ago by an expedition 
sent out from Philadelphia under the auspices: of the Universitv of 
Pennsylvania, have nut yet eumv to a close. They will be rontitined 
during 1.^95 under the direction of Air Haynes, who has had charge 
of them for qper three years. Too much, praise cannot lie given to liL- 
dovntion. He haft continued tine excavations through the entire year, 
during the wet and the heated seasons. w hen, thus far, all excavations 
have been stopped, 

Ur. Peters has given in this number of Hu Jouhxai, a detailed ar- 
ei am t of the results of the excavations on the principal mound, which 
he calls the u Temple or mound of the Zigywat. In another 

paper, to he issued in the next number of the Jim r\ 4i h Dr, Petfi- 
vril) describe discoveries in another mourn i at Nlfler, and also report 
on one or more mounds at. a certain distance from this city, ami 
belonging ti» other ancient centres of population. 

Our knowledge of thy structural and decorative forma of early Baby¬ 
lonian architecture will be notably increased os soon ua the rc-sulte of 
the excavations can he given in their entirety. Even now we ran 
foresee haw dtudeula will w>-lconto two facts that will he e)early brought 
■out, namely, the use of the arch and of tile column. Both the round 
and the pointed arch is found; these arches an True arches, built both 
of unblimed and of homed bricks. The pointed arch is used in 
vaulted drains, A photograph has been se nt by Mr. iluynetj of the 
entrance to such a pointed, urchod passage, which he attributes to the 
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ruljir form is for the first, time found. 

Prof. Uilprecht spent some months dw&tftho stumner imd autumn 
at ConetantYnople in connection with the Imperial Museum mid b* 
complete the organization of the Babylonian rollecLkme, vaulting 
largely from the Sultan's share of the excavations. boat year Dr, 
Hflpreeht spent ten wtoks on these collection*. He hsis also hem en¬ 
gaged in preparing fur the press the second volume of the publication 
of the detailed account of the American expedition, 

A1 the meeting oftbePMkdogii ;>! and ArclurologiertlSorml 'm in Phil¬ 
adelphia, Dec. 27, Fttsfi Hilprceht showed in a detailed paper the 
inipothmee of the Babylonian library found at Niik-r. there are 
Bumt » twenty' thousand inscribed bricky cylinders or tablets. Hietnri- 
callv their impurtanee is great, ns they give new names of kiugs ami 
inscriptions of utiparalleled length for the early und middle periods 
of Babylonian history, 

TELLO-LAGASH—a Koval Bmjylcnwk vhua- -At a meeting ufthfl Arad- 

hr-nptunt, on N*..v i-i 11 :.! k M Bbaasy studied in detail a 
group of structure* and monuments lately discovered by M. do Sar- 
zec. at Tfillo, the ancient Lagoeh orSirpuria, belonging to the residence 
i nf the earliest kings, 4000 n. c. The earliest arc recorded by founda¬ 
tion tablets of the Fa teal Eutemcuo, of which there am five new copica 
that aid in the interpretation of the text. Tliis niter figures here es¬ 
pecially ay ft patron of agriculture- Among his favorite plantations 
are two wood*, which he places under the protection of two different 
divinities, the Goddess Kiu-basug, the divinity of the mountains, and 
mother of the Gods, the Baby Ionian prototype of Kybete, and iheUml' 
dtss Nimi, the divinity of the waters, symbolized by a vase containing 
tish. To the same goddess lie dedicated a sanctuary, os to li She who 
roa kes the Hates grow." It is certain that, by means of the hydraulic 
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work 1 -, lrsri> ufwbii.di hue l- been found "0 every side, lJjp- desert >>f 
Tcllo wisd ot «hut talus.- tmin-l'ornu 'I inton real forest nf date trees. The 
ancient Ltabyluoiuns had .1 popular son^ eeleljraimt: th« ftryi benefits 
of the dale tree, Among tlie gilts of the siren*! one rtf the most 
important was a fermented liquor, analogous 11 r the date wim- inen- 
tkined I'v Pliny* or 1Jj< Amt of tin- Ari'dis tVrtuin curistnietiontt 
found by *M. do S.imw • » l.nm of press of uvnl busiii, I'eHurs wlmae 
wci 1 Li 1-0 n lain bitnndnated vats in lire shape 1-1 am, ■ 1 1 *■ ■. dir>iv that 
this n'flf. one of the uniat popular products of this royal villa. 

Dh&ccft'Etiy of tHE Ancient Bricf Ler^Hy - During iIt*- Eighth Ctuiifatugri 
of excavations by M dc Smzec. nn important discovery has been made 
of a library nf clay tablets with cuneiform inscriptions, numbering 
over thirty thousand. These arc city archived, a I'm logo hi? to those 
found orf the of Xmoved, Sippum uud Aider. Th< Hud nf Telk>U 
the largest thus 'nr made. 1 'hv Tablets were found under a mound 
about two hundred metro distant from that where the palace of tin.' 
ancient king# had previously been Ihuml. Tlie tablets were arranged 
in five or -is regular rows within narrow galleries interseelnip each 
other at right angles. These galleries were built of crude brick, and 
rih each side wen 1 iurnj sired with henchtsi. <ui each nf which were 
Hoc er I nt h e r I: iy '-re < if to Me Ls* Tli e n ■ w 1 re t w> ■ d in li n ct grnu f ys ■ if gu 1 - 
! cries near each other. They are compatible to theyiwfjg# of the dsn- 
si '. 1 temple which received the surplus of offerings. Five thousand of 
the tablets are in perfect preservation, rive thousand more ere but 
slightly damaged; the reel are in influents, hut van* in runny eases* 
he put together again. There- are two copies nf many of the official 
doeiimeuts hearing the seals of the witnesses and scribes- There :ire 
account*, lists of offerings, iu yen Lories, etc. Mingled with the tablets 
are numerous documents of different shape,, such os truncated cunts, 
barrel vyI indvrs. sacred stone?, st atm -ttes A rertaiu number -a tnb- 
Itfe, and nf snen d stones with archaic vlioxavti-rs, belong to the earliest 
period of the • iviliiation of Tello, that of Kannndu, the kina of tin" 
Stele of of the Vultures. The great majority, however, belong hi twa 
different type** the erne resembling the inscriptions of K mgs Ur-Bttu am i 
(Indoji, the other more cursive, resembling more closely tlie Babylonian 
writing proper. Although these documents relate largely to religious 
subjects, many are of historic arid chronological value fenra the names 
of the nib rn that are mentioned, not utily the rulens of Sirpula (or 
I -arras? h). but also those of the rulers of Ur. such as Dunghi, GarniU 
Sin and Ibil-fSiii, who shortly after the tiim of Gudeu came inm p^^>- 
ewissioii of this part of the country, 

OTHtn Di&covefues," In coutinuing the explorations of the primi¬ 
tive strata tlnit dated from the fnurth milh-nimn B « -, 5 a number of 
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interesting structures were found, and several very airly objects, tmeli 
yB two heads uf lralfa in copper, with in pruned eye*, a curious rupt^r 
vase, .on 1 two new fragments representing the execution of i-uptive?* 
similar in style to the reliefs of The Stele of the Vulture, 

lu the second place the explorer undertook to clear the subterra¬ 
nean jmirta of the palace of Tdlo, where he carried on his first exoava- 
tionP T and es pedal fy the structure of Ur-Ban, the predecessor ofGudea. 

Fundi v i-xi-avat’wn?; were l-:i fried a? far as the distant inounihj to the 
south. There numerous monuments were found upon the site of an 
ancient aanctunry. 

i >f a special importance was the discovery in the midst of a stratum 
of fragments of sculpture and "f inscribed stone vase^ T of a number of 
h L:il net 1 ■tln i heads mu] even the profile of which are intael. A&ah 
the -i tat ii es thus far found Imve been headless, this dise<>vcry is ot 
yrent inters I for the study of the Babylonian type. 

All the objects discovered have been handed over tn l lie Turkish 
delegate to be placed in the Museum at Ponsfatltinuple. 

BABYLONIAN and ASSYRIAN antiqu iTtES. Ur. Hi fan lEfi'ettdi, a phy¬ 
sician in the Turkish army, some time ago gave to the Imperial 
Museum at t 'rmsttmtinopie a collection id vases lie hail made during 
his services in Irak and Mesopotamia Hi- hus now presented a finer 
collection of Assyrian tablets* inscribed va^-, > -'■■m-. ^ small 
Byzantine candelabrum and other ubjeete-—bf-pt. :*d. 

PERSIA. 

A PARTHIAN STANDARD. — M. HeUaey dfcsseribid at A meeting ol tile 
French A-n-h my of In-. -vi prion s a peculiar boai.o ih>ni Persia, now 
in the Museum <T tic- E.oiivrc, It is a bronze circle within which arc 
cut nut live nr six figures of < i argons pursuing one another in fantastic 
course. This CW*Yed disk is separated by two r >"-lining bulb. and is 
decorated on t He outside like ' ireek mirrors with ligures of animals in 
rj 1 1 "! All around are aquatic birds, and at the top a reclining deer. 
The form recalls very closely that of the military standards repre¬ 
sented on the Assyrian lias reliefs, except Lhat (lie god A&sur shooting 
an arrow has been lepbec^l hy tin- (<nafk.motive ol the(ik>rgonSj which 
carries the same idea, both protecting and terrifying. The style is 
that of the Parthian period. The combination of Oriental and Greek 
motives is explained by the great influence which, the Hellenic 
element preserved in the Parthian empire, where it had been planted 
by the Macedonian Conquest, and the mo veinentof colonization which 
followed it.— Chrcniqns, 1895, No. 3. 
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SYRIA. 

proper names in the amarna tablets—J. Perrudion publishes 
in the Renu: W-mUtf ue for October, 1S94, nn alphabetical index qf the 
proper inline contained in the letters found sit lei hl-Amarnu. 1 Iiih 
3i<jr is extremely convenient lor reference mu 1 important for the 
geography, history ntid language of Syria. Phoenicia and PalusLine in 
the XV rrnt. If. o. 

THE SEPULCHRAL MONUMENT CALLED NEPHESH The SCI nltif word 
d- 33 designates not only tin *eid. but also a funeral mniiu merit ot a 
special kind. It designated the etde In the form of a pyramid, The 
term is used in a monument of this form from Petra (Vogui, 8 
Cenif^ pi 90 ), and in do bi-lingual inscription of Buweida (C/Fi ti. 

1 >. tli *'■ Xiihiitha-an so: comHponds to the Greek rmjAif. In Matth. 
j t: : ; , 27 -2 s Simeon Murcabuiis is said I.. Imvi or. ■■ -ti-i L aver the Loinb 
of his father and brothers seven pyramids. Called in (In < dock njMMttfet, 
and in the Syriac tie seventh bring reserved lor IiiiiihoII This 
tt-xt not only makes tin- form of tin.- monument certain, but shown that 
as many pyramida were erected us then were persona buried* This i - 
oonfirmed by the Medela insoriptioa (CIS. n. 196), which menliorns a 
tomb with two pyramids, one tor cavil ol the two dt-lumct liKijiynt- 
tnid, then. I'O'e. lls it represented the individual after death, bisspiritU-d 
^.. b, appropriately received as a name the same word that meant soul 
or breath of life. In earlier Hebrew times the munii merit to [icrprl.il- 
nteilu? name nf the defunct in tire alienee of children was called *" 
tL =pn/ L a tend which waif superseded a ti w eenturici* 3k by the h rm 
U’Si. 111 11 Sam, xvm* 18, Al salom is sniil to have ended si stele ti ■ 
hbtLSL-lf in order (u perpetuate his name in tin- absence of eon it was 
entiled the ttyn of. I hoitoni, ffwaw t. In I sain h l.vl. ;* Jehovah prom- 
to I'siTthful eunntihfl as ;i compensation for the children that they 
entitud bear a dppia fin * d urnae (ub?t t) tcorth mom !hanwTavr&XTtg&tei , & 
A iieu-hcbraic passage in point \& from Hu- lieyfdtiift ffrAfa iHccL 
S 2 . fol. b'i,', and eaye; “ Rabbi Simeon, son of iiamnliel, taught that 
stel ea were not coratr ueted tntwa 3 ju pa > ov or the pint 1 teamse their 
words are their commemorative signs. 

A1 a Inter period the word napAsfoi takes ill Syriaa .1 more general 
meaning mid is applied to an eftlira mautnpeftf mid in the dialed, of 

I Lrhan, to tin .. of Bagdad, it received the meaning of finrarary 

chapeL— Ru bless OuVal, in Mttette Sfmifiqu*, July, bsbl. 

PALMYRA.— In the Archt&>tmj'**thrf Ameiyct' (1.894, pp. IlsMl-n. I’- 
V. Puhu demerit k*s thr oldest IV. wv\ a painting by atl unknown, 

i,. Hofetede, 1 h 1 l . 'i l L 1 tt ib; . I Aug, It » nowin the entrance hall oftha 
university at A inskTitjiiii, ;md is in sa . respect* superior to Iho ” eti- 
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’Tilm?? jH'uHjKtirt i>|' the rtiiitf- publ idled itj i’hibimphtcat Tf*iiuacti\mir t 
xix < 1 FhU;i h J , j : i‘1. Quntt&iy Sit it> -,■.■/■ u| of ihe Ptileatinf. Rcsdoraiion Ftmd t 
1890. 

bendshirli In the Afi&mitogfchsr Au-yti/ff 1 1894, p 188-19( 

* n abstract ol a lecture by Dr. v. Durban on tlit- Ejmmtianii id Send- 
wh t d i Fh e ictu re w i Ei-31 v e rt-i l I it? fun - th e I >erl i n Ant I i n >jml ogica I 
•Society, N<iv, 1 <Jt.li, IKiJ-L The graves and buildings a] ready diseov- 
■ red Were described. am! the future m_sk> nf the excavators nutlined. 
The building described belong to the vm, add one possibly tn the 
ix, century m Relicts of warriors auil musicians, lion- that stood 
■'>’ a gHtG bases uf columns in form of double 4 phi litter one base in the 
1" njj u dnLde sphinx, and ulsu a sphinx in relief, are enumerated. 
The are small Mwitr/i, lerruimrtii coffin* and sepulchral ehani' 

They ts-lniig tn [he vi:j and vtii eeiilurit> il < 

PALESTINE, 

RECENT PERIODICAL LITERATURE.— A bile number of the Journal of 
rhe German Pi destine Society (Vm], In Nu. ijj presents an l nv 1 1 
IwiM Lm the -ludeul of the Lam] and the Hook. In an article of 
thirty-five pages lit-nidger 3 " - u i,, - at r&wmt of the Palestine literal Lire of 
al! lands for l!Sf*2 and 1S1J3. covering ‘2*7 number. It is a bibBo- 
grapbfc&l collection "i exceptional value, d^ti Bng with nil the phases* 

^ ltJ problem except tin- strictly biblical, flat diseusskiUB in this 
direction fire best recorded in the 018 and Kfl# Testament depart- 
tneni of the well-known Juhr&tmicfo of Holtznaaim and others. In 
lliin r-ouin-ctima it is iutcrmtiii^ to note the rapid growth id biblin- 
giuphical aids a I the disposal nr the Bildico-! Jritrniid sludenL The 
Oriental bibliography t the inter nulionjd project so fa v curably inaiigB- 

mled by the late Professor Muller. h now in the .-ijn.l.E. I.d/nf 

Professor E ku]m. The French have been particularly active in thin 
Jme, having be,min throe projects of this nature during the last few 
\ iars, the Ruvnt tie f Orient httln. . tlji- Rerttr biblitju* triuusMtridlt, pol>- 
llabed by the JWrtfe&on- of the Dominican School at Jerusalem, i d 
thoJ&aiM Simitiqm tftpigraphk * d'Hktoin mdenw, by Lluicvy. In 
hdditjon the new Dvr man journal Rj/zantiniarht Zdiwhrijl, edited by 
Kruiubaeher, deserves special mention With till these 111 entry aids 
it is impossible for the biblical Orieutidbit. and especialiy thespeck] 
student of the Holy kind, nut to keep track of the discoveries and 
discussions in this department. In the same number of the German 
Palestine Society Jwn,al. tin- wt-lbkimivn aHdfi-t, Schick.ofJcru- 
ealem t continues hia hiv^tigntln^ into the History of the Architect 
lui’e ui the i ity oi Jerusale*m t the pm^mt article covering (ho period 
frmn the destruction of' Jerusalem by the Romans to the time nf the 
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Crusaders a. b.j Theu • ome two newly discovered Greek 

inscriptions, one from larv;i, both discussed by Professor Gelzer, 
of Jena. The latter i& abort hut interesting! reading u w^apur* fit atftir 
fwv 'm aplax A&£*pmi, r ami the inscription in thought possibly to 

mark the traditional resting place of the brother and ai*ster whom the 
Lord loved. 

JERUSALEM. — Excavations by Ms, Bliss. — The Inst three Htatcmsnta of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund (July-Oetober, 18&4, January, 13&5), 
contain the reporty by Mr. Bliss on his excavations at Jerusalem, to 
which reference has tdrestdy been made in the Journal. In the 
October statement his report is accompanied by a plan from the 
enlarged ordnance survey plan, in which the excavations are marked 
in red. 

In Inn October report, Mr. bliss makes the following summary of 
his work: 11 The present report, written sixteen weeks after my last, 
will, I hope, he taken as a report of progress. I have to announce the 
presence of n splendid line of rock, scnrpsfd for fortification for over 
three hundred feet. iVi! have also followed outside this scarp a 
long lim- of actual wall h'ji ohG. of fine masonry; we have traced a 
paved street leading L<« n gate in this wall, which is in all probability 
the Dung gate of Scriptltte. In my report dated June (1th, two weeks 
■onlv after the excavations hod been begun. I show ed how we took up 
the work oil the so-called rock scarp of Kion, beginning our digging 
just outside the Protestant cemetory; E described the tower built on 
-the rock scarp, tone side of whicdi scarp is visible under the cemetery 
wall running southwest), and 1 showed bow we had traced the 
counter-scarp of the ditch tor over one hundred feet in a northeasterly 
direction, following the directi . hi of the ruck scarp as previously 
known* I intimated that l felt doubts as to whether this ditch 
belonged to the outer line of the wall, as it does not follow a steep 
contour (such as those found lower down the lull), and leaves outside 
of it, to the south, a large gently sloping tract, which would naturally 
have been included within the novo." In pursuant of this doubt, 
Mr. Bliss sank a shaft and drove a tunnel which resulted in find hag 
the desired outer scarp at a distance of forty-eight feet from the mouth 
of the tunnel. It was this scarp which was followed fora distance of 
three hundred feet by means of deep galleries. At one end the 
workmen came upon an aqueduct which temporarily interrupted 
tracing the scarp further cast. Mr. Bliss argues quite fully ifl lavur of 
this scarp being part of the outer fortification of ancient. Jerusalem. 
Bedde this discovery Mr, lUiss reports that of a wall which was 
"traced for a length of about one hundred feet. The finding ot'a drain 
!vd to the discovery of .ilil an rian t street, and dually of u gate in the 
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n ail. At une poll 1 L tlioy ducovcrcd the roiog of a house of Byzantine 
times, xx Ikii.-] 1 hud Ix'fn built over the imtitait disused pavement The 
w orkmans hip of tbo wall ia exceedingly regular arid exquisitely 
careful. The stones have smooth faces, am dru&ed, with the comb- 
piek (without draft), anrt the point of jointum is yjj tine that yumih 
times it is dirN. iili i.> find, Tfae gate in this wail i@ identified with 
the J *ung gate of Scripture. 

Intoimatioin received by the Palestine Exploration Fund, of the 
work of Dr, Elias ui Jerusalem dm < hi* report printed in the October 
StQitm&itj shows that he bus found the gate near the southwest angle 
d1 waH ti» wliitrh the lately uncovered paved road led. This imm- 
aatocnl lour feet blgfatir limn the mm3, and the aiJ] is hr *r7u. 1'pmi 
ingjusj four feet lower, Dr. liliss found a fllill older gate, which'i* 
e.i.iirL) jl part ot the earliest wall Thus he has opened the foundations 
of the ti intra oJ the kings* Four hirge T square towers have also hmi 
unenvored near the same t urner. At the same time Herr Schick re¬ 
ports the discovery of the gate Called as* early aa xi[ century the Lep- 
er a Gate, This ia the present northern wall, and seen* to indicate 
thitt that wall never Jay further out than it dross now* This has an 
important. bearing on the question of the sejmh her —X. Y. fn&jmd- 
•■ul, Nov. 1, 1 SIhI (<:(., Anuhw>f< Kov, 3 1 , 

The ]itv ' Ti,eo ‘ I ‘- Wright. U. & Seomtiuy of the Palestine Fund, gave 

:m :,f -' <>>,,nf1 ; 1 thelfttestdBsaotstrieeat themebtinguf tin- American Com 

an-*s of Philological and Arehieoti.-ji.-.d Societies held in Philndel- 
jiliui a! the t?luse nf December, 


UT.N Ascription or Trajan, Hr. Jamw Gkbher, Hmimnin of the 
eseeu ti v c j eoi m 11 it tee of the Ifchstk* Exploration Fund, writes as JdE- 
Letter* have heen received from Dr, Blks and Herr von Schick; 
f : l 111 lg that tht? irun-lioutid door of Xehy DaiVt. which h:id remidn^l 

"f 11 T lnst the wn]l lur “ >'f yens, having l™ recently 

blown (l,.wn during a severe storm, there tm dbcloeed on one of the 
nones be hind it nil uworijitiun which seems not to huro heen before 
noticed It u m Liitiii, and an-, ml lug t., Hr. Bliss’s report, is a votive 
tablet to Jupiter on behalf of the welfare nn.l grottoes* «r th., Emperor 
. , and the Roman people, erected by the Third Legion, which 
takes us baek to the interval between the destruction I .y Titus and the 
foiiLi. Ilia t.l AbHb Capitolina. It .a partly covered with plaster and 

!i'n, 'T ® n *"^ ™ Tered wbea the door was last opened and 

- ■ " lu:, ‘ nl “Z . . . fur its being unnoticed. It is built into the 

modern wall OhpnUfifeet above tin-ground. Soman inscriptions are 

'T J "T ‘I’ • ,eraa!llan . “ d th “ discovery is, therefore, of exceptional 
interest. A aqnoeie <>l the inscription is expected to arrive shortly 

°P to . .■* of his last despatches Dr. Bliss was still trevin- the lid 
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of the old wall, which he had followed for over a thousand feet.”— 
Academy, Dec. 22. 18*.>4. 

A Byzantine Mosaic Pavement. — 111 the construction ot a new 
house on the site of the small hill north of Damascus gate, outside of 
Jerusalem, there was discovered, about three feet below the surface, 
an extremely beautiful Mosaic pavement, evidently belonging to a 
mortuary chapel. It is almost perfectly preserved. Near the east 
end there is an Armenian inscription to the effect that the place is in 
memory of the salvation of all those Armenians “whose names the 
Lord knows.” The mosaic is about twenty-one feet long by thirteen 
feet wide, with a small apse pointing almost exactly east. \N ithin a 
beautiful border springing from this vase is a vine whose branches 
form a symmetrical system of scroll work, extending over the whole 
surface. Tendrils and leaves grow at intervals, and branches oi 
grapes hang so as to till up the background, and the space within the 
scroll work is tilled with numerous birds; peacocks,ducks, storks, an 
eagle, a parrot in a cage, cocks, etc. The mosaic is similar to that 
found not long ago on the Mount of Olives with an Armenian inscrip¬ 
tion (described in the Joiuxal), hut it is also far more elaborate, being 
the finest work of the kind ever found in Jerusalem and unsurpassed 
elsewhere. It is evidently Byzantine in style. Mr. Bliss attributes 
it to the fifth or sixth century, although it may date a from somewhat 
later period. It is illustrated and descrilied in u summary way in the 
October number of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

ASIA MINOR. 

DISCOVERY OF CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS ON HITTITE SITES. M. 
Chantre has reported to the French Academy of Inscriptions upon 
the results of his archa*ologieal explorations in Asia Minor during the 
past year. The discovery of cuneiform texts in the Uittite citadel of 
Boghaz-Kewi, and that of the ruins of a Pelasgic city in the mound 
of Kara-Euvuk near (’u-sarea are two facts which throw an entirely 
new light on the history of Asia Minor. Cuneiform texts were also 
found at Kara-Euyuk, some of them of the Aehemenid, the others in 
an unknown language. The discovery of these texts in the province 
of Pteriuin adds considerable to the area ot Assyro-Babyloniau expan¬ 
sion. The discovery of a Pelasgic city opens up a new phase in the 
question of the so-called Mycetuean civilization, the existence of which 
in Asia Minor had hitherto been barely suspected. Details ot M. 
Chantre’s discoveries have not yet been been published, but a large 
publication is at present in the press. 

MR. MONRO’S EXPLORATION.—Mr. Monro wrote from Brussa on Sept. 
1, 1K94, “ I have just returned from a fortnight’s tour with Prof. Ander- 
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■’i.icl of !■*]j t. j tlielrJ anil Anthony of Uncolit iVdlege. 1 Jxtoi'd, through 
the country to the west of Brtiaaa, about the great hikes anti the lower 
vnlkys of the Fthyuihn.ua, Mmx«tus t and Tarsus. t( surprising 
tJjui thin district is not Iw-lter known. Tile roads are easy* etc. 

“ >1 w true, has often been visited from the time of Le Bn* 

Mioviinlft, hut inscriptions, relief,nnd small antiquities are continually 
turning up, am] the town is lull of them. The great Lem pic in the 
Juke, the walls with HadriaiTe architrave Built into them, and the 
toml-H in the necropolis form a group of monuments of rare interest, 

" Krona Ap'dJonh it in a hot, mdntorostiisg ride along the north shore 
Jo ! ifwAod h,cl the Rhyndacus, just below where it emerge* from the 
v ''' 1 " ^ " ! t ^ h ' L hi bar I represents Lopadiou, important in the 

Byaantinv war* lor its bridge. Several broken-buckad archesid the 
ancient bridge stilt encumber the banka n few hundred yards alwive 
the modem structure. Tine bridge was guarded hv a Byzantine- fhrt- 
“ on the south hunk of the river, within the walls W which the 
adder part of the village is enclosed. There are also relics of a Hvnrn- 
nne church. Some important inscriptions, however, seem to show 
that UInbud is ra itch o l< ler, i ni lee. I | in.- Hon i an. We re i t n et lor th e 
possibility that they have been brought from a din Lance to adorn the 
Byzantine church, one would say that Lopadion Is merely the Inter 
n:Ul|t for M lletopolls. At Mihaliteh, the site nmimottly assign cl to 
Af|]eto|iu3is, we found nothing of early date. 

, J [lQ <' <mr,t >7 ''ehvecii the lakes is n vast plain, mostly under water 
in 'in- wet season, and broken only by low ridges. Between Mihalitch 
mid Panderaw we saw a strange relief of three horsemen hi Oriental 
<Jjro8@ gallnpmg over two eorjm*, The work appears to lm vorapam- 
li vofy lm,:. but recalls in general the typed of the Lvrimi relink We 
also cttpied a Roman milestone at Omerkeui, the eighth stone from 
Cymcus. After visiting Pandernm i Pmiormus), t'yrieu*. and EWek 
(Artaee). w. struck Inland through Edinp, and round the western 
s]..lc t.f the Limne Apbnil in to A/briths. Ft is two nr three miles to the 
'z 1 rlu ‘ Tarsi ns, mid two huiiiK to the northwest of Old Manias 
which Unclose under the mountain ..f the same name. On an isolate 
*l >ur th * nmiintnin.nvcrkmking Old Mama*,!* a remurkahie cluster 
ol ruins, fhe hill-top has been a strong Byzantine fortrisss; on the 
shoulder of Lbc mountain behind tea Large early Turkish toml.- and 
on the isthmus between the twa.iuth' midst of a tract of tome 
sUmds u ruinous mosque. Marble blocks from earlier buildings have 
been Ireely used m the construction of all three. I u Lhe fatten wall 
-a the fi>rt in particular there is a course of small marble columns 
^tui-k end -m into the masonry, and another course of square Wes 
We tW0 i^ptions in this wall, one of them an important 
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honorary decree by the tf&tms, peoples, and individuals in Asia in 
alliance with die Romans. There can lie little doubt (hut the site 

represent the ancient Poiruflnenou. 

u yrrtm Mnninrt we followed a di flic Lilt hill-road to UnhikiiKr, Tin 
uldtst object in the town seenia tn be the tine cloistered mosque; and 
; |i!,..ii-] ) Hiulrumuihew must lie somewhere neiu\ ihc^obstnuitive 
tactics of the local authorities prevented our hen ring any information 
about it. Leaving Bahiki^er. and riuikim : off the dost of our lb, t 
flgainrt it. WB turn id i Lord .eastwards by the Pa nderin a chuusseu. Soon 
after we la‘gun to ascend from the Hat plain to the harder ground of 
die 111 Lb. iv e became aware of an ancient paved road keeping company 
Trith the chau^ee, now on the right, now on the I II We followed the 
^ame route for about mi buur and a half, until the ancient rood plunged 
down the vullev of the Hutak where we afterwards found it near 
Onwrkeui. white we climbed the Dcmirkeipu ptas, and descend^ 
again into the Maqwtns valley tu the hospitable W>ofof the director of 
the English Bomi Mint A couple of tfdJea below the miles, just 
below the point nt which the ehftijfisee joini= the MaCCStUS, here freshly 
emorgud from « mountain gorge, there L* a ruined Human bridge. 

'I ll, ,/YVrVlh mill-stmujj was bJbwn Up abotJt fiftM* y«*t» a-ihliv Lhc 
original Frmdi lessee of the mine, who hoped to make the river 
navigable for the transport of the mineral. There must have been at 
least ten arches in. the 1 nulgc. Without doubt the imi-ieut road wo 
■have traced is tin. Homan rood, or r ilher one of the Homan roads, 
from t.'yziciis to PergaiDUS. It it-sch a. lew miles below Umcrkeui, 
hut I would smigest that one braneli >■ on tinned down theHaiab Dere T 
and rounded the eastern spur of the Manias l»agh, passing near Hoi* 
monsoon anti on to the east of the lake, while another ctosB^d the 
bridge and made fur \ lubud. 

a grnwpV Kh-mortL finely situated on both hanks of the Rhyndaciut 
where it knsuks through a gnp in a. rife, seems to be an ancient site, 
possibly HJem Ctermo. The hill on the right bank is emwntti by a 
nio.H !111■ . in Vfhtah ft re two line Uyzunline windows and other frag* 
menLe ■ and we qbpted an inscription nt another mosque qU the left, 
bunk. From Kimiarii m Brttssa we took rim mud .along Hie sotttfe 
dhuri’ of tin* Luke of Apullonia. We found inscriptions at Akclioler 

and nt Tachtidy. 1 — Athmxum. Sept. IS, 

A second letter dated, Hmyrtui, Oct. 1. ISP1* reports on their ex¬ 
pedition into the hills. ' The district which we have attempted to 
explore is almost enclosed ly the lthynducimand the Alflcestns- TWo 
rivers rise cb.cm together in tin neighborhood .if Simuv, and again ap- 
preach within a few miles of one another near Kirmnsti, The coun¬ 
try between them h li mm{« of ruggisd ridges and rocky ravines, mostly 
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dothed with fort3ta uf pituMind oak. 'Dio streams run in valleys so 
narrow nnd difficult that the roads, nr rather bridle fmtlitS, call seldom 
follow them, but lire driven up hill nnd down dale to the rnont toilsome 
and circuitous routes. It b nui surprising that such u hit of to mi try 
contains few traces of antiquity;, and remains very imperfectly known. 
Consequently, whereas our arobfeoh igical finds lie chiefly on the out * 
skirts ol our lieM uf exploration. our lEiacoveries in the heart nf ihn- 
regkm are mainly geographical.” 

Starling from Hru?>:i, tiny struck the Rhycuhiouu a little below the 
ancient Uudriiim, " Pr Heeding rastwnrd, wc inspected Ilclikli Tush, 
the interesting Phrygian touih two ho tins short of Tnvshimly, which 
hie- lus'ii fully described by M. Perrof. At Tavshimty, and at its older 
suburb Moimul, there is an extraordinary nhnmlanee ofanrientsepul- 
■ 'I | Tii I stthi of qdi* uniform type, an irdirufuio with gable and arch over 
■ l"'i 1 1 v. on which are sometimes represented emblems of the oc¬ 
cupation or profession of the deceased* The gen end idea of the type 
may wi !1 have km traditional fnuia llie days when the Delikli Tosh 
tomb was hewn. The stones arc now thr favorite fonu of fountain in 
Titvsh ll it Ev a nd M oj r u Ul. It is evident that a eon si d er: 1 1 A e and ei 1 1 cl \ v 
must tie placed hereubmib*; hut opinions may differ as to its name* 
mid. in the absence of booka^ I decline to hazard a eiiage.Aiou.'' 

" From T&vahunly we took an unexplored road south-westward* to 
Kmcd. which seems to be f dared rather too far lu the south on Kiepert’s 
map. Indeed, the geography of this district is altoget her 11 datopre- 
aented. Krnod lies under the brow of a ridge overlooking n long 
-I' I" to the south, at the bottom ol which hows a trUiutary of dm 
1 l I ■ y ■ ■ ■ I: i ■ - i orning down from the SlutphauEi thigh, \\ >■ an:- a lb- 1. > 
-i'■ 1 mm 'Upj h i rt tu Pruf lia aayectttttj tbaiTlhetfppollfl i- to 
In sought in file neighborhood of kmetl. \\ r louud tla-rc some very 
large columns and a great number tif inscribed bantu and jrfe/w.. 
Unfortunately few of the inscriptions are legible, owing to thr- weal In. r- 
ing of the suit stone. There is a plentiful hot spring below the town, 
which must have feteoinij] ended ih>- die fur selilemeut, Hut the most 

striking :mrl Interestmg proofs of antiquity are a jog.. 3L ! Hir> ,,i 

stone. Which we purchased from a laborer, They were found in a 
rim pic rock-cut grave recently Opened on the west side of the toWIU 
llad I met with the jug in a Kurupeun museum, l should have said 
aitbmit hesitation that it came from Cyprus, or possibly Carla* or the 
Tmad. 1 am not awar. of unvthing like it having been found in the 
heart of [he interior. Ai Egrigur, a few miles to the west of Emed, 
there are ti couple of inscriptions which have, perhaps* been carried 
thither. The medieval castle, on a pinnacle of nvk OMrliarighic the 
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froti Gate. seems ta he tke oldest iiuilditi^. ii Asamiar, however, 
there are not -inly inscriptions, but truces of building, and two parallel 
walls of massive masonry sticking out of cl hillside in a situation 
which suggests a temple -ice, 

'AVr erased the watershed to tha Maeestus valley by a long and 
difficult mountain track, and visited several small site?: to the :until 
and west of the Lake of SinuiVj bill could hear of nu important ruins 
in that direction. Accordingly we returned to the Tthyndacua basin 
by the cnay pass traversed by the Ralat road. It is in ibis x alley that 
the other branch of the Sinjan Su takes its rise, and we Intended to 
► xploiN t lm river right down to Kestelek, Opposite tu Sinekler, under 
the village of Tasbkeui, there ate remains of a sanemary writh dedica¬ 
tions to £eua Pundnmiis and to si hero Olympiadorua, Lxt-epi at 
Bnlat. wc found scarcely a trace of antiquity between this fibrins and 
Kestdek. Kestalek has its media-val castle well pbiei-d on * spur 
.... ],ii h almost blocks theRhyndacmfl valley) and* few inscribed ndi-f- 
Thence we turned northwards again, and made for Kobtunl, keeping 
the Chatalja Dagh on our right. This was another unexplored road. 

It presents tew difficulties, but few points of inter, >1 Kel,~ud lie? in 
a plain, separated only by a tow rise from the main valley of th- 
MacCstus and the great plain of Balikesscr. There arc plenty us 
“ ancient stones,^ and anmift inscriptions, one of which suggests that 
HiemGerme wus here, and not at Kircnosti or Kcstdek. 

a The Macesttw vailev is as easy as the Rhyn(hc&4 i> diHicidi. fine 
readily understands why C m pro cjiILs Cy/icus the door of \ria, Pan- 
derma, the modern smeessor toCyricus* is the main outlet for the trade 
of tbi* region. At Feud, two hours to the northwest of Bigaditek, we 
found a curious rock-hewn church. Standing out from a hillside, an 
Isolated pin li a' ‘1 *: nf rock known els Kiss ill Kniu overlooks the village 
and tin 1 Miu-edu? valk-y. Its tipper part Is completely hollowed OUt 
At the top is a square chamber with stone benches along each side, 
probably a hermit's cell. BtsluW, ono enters first an ante-chapcl, one 
sid,' of which b occupied hy a rock-cut toinl'. and then the little 
church itself, with triumphal arch, apse, throne, and piscina, all cam- 
plate* Opening on to these by throe doors in the north wall arc a 
chapel and tomb chamber, separated by a rock screen, and a third 
chamber at a higher level at ihe west end. There arc benches, niches, 
vaults, n relies, and domes cut in the solid rock, and remains ot 
frescoes on the walls. Here and there is a rude piece of carving, 
apparently birds and beasts. It seems tu tut not unlikely that llif- 
extraordinary little church was developed out of a scries of reek 
tombs, probably of piv-fhibriun dale. 17 — J. Arthur R. Munro, in 
A th f.Tiirum t Sept. l a and Oct. 20. 
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ARABIC EPIGRAPHY IN ASIA MINOR. —M CailhlU LllllirL ■ onlitlUCS to* 
pu blis h in tin- Re i'll? Shuiligut [Jan,, Apr., July and Oct. l&M) Ms¬ 
ec ntributiouii to the AudUc ipiirrapby i»1 Aafe Minor, of which we 
summarize l the lir>t installment lel a previous n um her, 

laser, eet thi Taeh-Meiln^ses showing that the convent 
was built by 1 lzz-ed-diu Kai'-Kaii-- 11 in A. H, B59= l’2(^-bl a. IX 
(3) In the wall of the $e'id Mahmud Tarbesf lllj nisi, ntsiting eon- 
a traction of niaagna under Kul Kuliiitl 1, in A. H. 1121, by u tisttvfi of 
Konya. (3'J III tile same turhe, on the door, a record of the recall- 
at ruction of the tomb in A. H. $12 = 1409-10 a. n. It in interesting to- 
note the inscription on in enamelled brick, showing that tills decora* 
tive work of the monument was- due to tin artist id Mn?nl Ahmed ben 
Ahd Allah, It proves that early in Lhe xv century tine kind of 
decoration, of Pei'S inn origin, was executed in Asia Minor hy Arab 
workmen from the region of the Tigris- ’ 

i-l) Inscription record the coin pi eti on id" the mnsjjm- a I Ala-od- 
din under Kai-Kobad l, after it had been begun by bis broth;® and 
predecessor, KM-Kahs I, ns is shown in the three following inscrip¬ 
tions. Tlic reign of KEn-Kolmd was the most brilliant of any of this 
dynasty, and wag. a period of grant architectural activity, 

lX>q'jt'z-Khih/r ,—Caravanserai built by Otliman. father of Abd-er- 
Ihihman, under Kai-Kbosrau 3, in A, EL I Ml or (507 == 1209-1210 a, m 
BlTHYMA.—iHKniFttao,—Tit tie MUth. d. £. d. Arch, In*t, Athrn. 1S94 
{xix j r jr. hii-S'oT'k If Fmcrst® piibhsh.es five hizertpUonr from Bitkynia, 
Throe jii'i- iiii-trieal epitaphs. The others short dedications to /.cua 
E p Id emluB and Zeu> ibtjgt i nr. AH arc of Into date, 

GJOLBASCHI-TFLY5A. Ill Tl m AfcA, Lad. AthCit. 1894 

(p. 283-2^0), W. flurliU writes of the Hcront* of He 

ili-'-ii--. - ■' i nh"l- |iaiily m opjHisiliim To ]■’ N-h i .l/bd... L s; u‘, p, 
liUS if.} The rejiresentur ions arc <■ one.■ ] v .■*\ of p> pairs, one■ typieul and 
one mythical wme; r. #►, a typical hunt (northern wnllj r and the 
Kalydonian bunt Southern inner wall). The i-onquest of the Chi- 
Ttuiiru points tu the descent of the h deceased from BelkTOpbun. The 
reason for the scene representing a man carrying some one in his arms 
is not known, hut once that sceni was given it was natural to select 
the rape of the Leukippidu.' fur another subject* The central part of 
the western '.vail represents a scene in tin- siege of Troy, 

TROY —In the ,1/t'rtA. arch, Inst. A?h<u (l.'siti, pp. \\\ 

Doerpfeld gives a preliminary report of The Fjccw* ttwnt m Troy during 
1894 (pi ix). A full report is to appear as a hook. The circuit wait 
of citadel of the sixth or Mycenaean stratum was laid bare. The wall 
was very strongly built, Three gate* and three towers art described,. 
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in one of wM<?h latter Wies ll well. The ruins of buildings in the citadel 
< m Jill near the w*lls t iis all buildings in the middle of the sixth stratum 
ivere destroyed fr;f. Tioja, 1SU3). The interior of the citadel rase in 
terraced toward the middle. Many small objects were found, but none - 
of great importance. The earlier citcidul wall of the second stratum 
was discovered, The remainder id the historic sanctuary of the Ilian 
Athena was excavated and ti nnda linns of a great itoa were found at 
the east, of the letnenns. A third Human theatre cam- to light on the 
southern slope of tin- hill Idling* outside of the akropoli* proved 
dial the plateau of the lower city of Homan linn* was, partly at least, 
inhabited in the period nt tin- sixth stratum.. Nogr?iVL>oi tbit- period 
w ere found . 

THE REAL SITE OF TROY.—Ill th* ' V V 1L '^ |J V ( * ^ 1Hll l Pl Jl 

fty-] i Ki, (\ik l il : lid 03 w rites uel liht m acmnling to Bo in r r, lie \ -ri n gs 
forward from die Iliad, Odyssey, and later works argument* to show 
tha t the real * in ■ of Triiy i * H unarl u sold A ml gives th e n ■ I ie f i 11 the■ 
l.Ts 3 lit' dine museum, representing the life of Achillea. lTds is used as 
an argument in favor nt the suuie site. Plate M gives a l, mn of New 
Ilium, tin- silver relief from tfrg Kenai i V PX- l s -d, pi -■ -) and 
the drawing in the Ambrosian Library, fol 54, ilnglnrumi. tfuL 
OtM'ica). The silver relief is explained fifl :i fragment of the death of 
Hector, Th e w omen on the wall* arc H ekuba f Am 1mmache T and th-ir 
relatives. The arehers and slinger^ are the light-armed forces ot t.lu- 
G reeks. 


ASIATIC RUSSIA. 

BAKHCHISARAI. — RESTORATION OF THE ANCIENT RalAGE QF THE Khans uT 

the c^hejv.- All archiecdogists will receive with pleasure the 
news that the government hat granted K K 1 rabies for the pOr- 
| K i^ LH 0 f restoring to somewhat of its former beauty the mri jent Kbsm- 
•Sarai, or palate of the Khans oi tlic Cmnea, at Ualtbchifflirtu, Tlie 
work of restoration is to lx* carried on under the direction of die 
Academician Kotofl'. who is to restore it to the same iippeurimn- a.- 
whi-ii it was previously restored by Prince Potemkin I or the reception 
of Catherine the Great in 4737 , This ancient palace is reported to- 
have been erected in the ffiirteendi century, and some portions belong 
to the eleventh century. The second court, which is called the new 
building, is entered by an iron gate,on which is the inscription stating 
it to have been erected by Menglii l S hi rev Kban, who conquered the- 
Crimea in 1480 . In addition to the interesting suite of apartments 
contained In this court, ore two fountains, ono of which has been 
render ,.-,1 hs.-i.. rival by the famous Russian poet Pushkin, and the 
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inscription on it *-taE.e^ that it wat in 17fih by Khan KrUu 

Ghirtd in honor of Diliurnh Bikeh, Ills beautiful Georgian wife, whom 
be could never induce to change her religion as it Christum tip join 
that of (lh‘ Mussulman* 

Adjoining the Khan-Sarai is a I urge building mmniuing the wouu- 
i j i i.: 1 1 - of nearly all 11 j- • Kbsm> since lft")4 r and many toraltf of tln- 
elevenlh mi<l twelfth centuries ns well a^ the loinb of Jievlel Gbircy, 
belonging to [be year Unn. When I visited this old palat e and passed 
two nights tieTeiiy two years sign. I wad able, tbrough tin- ourteSy of 
the authorities, to examine all the interesting relies contain. I in thb 
place, anti although the original Tartar sulk and .^utin hangings 
to the Khtir/e council-ball anti private apartments were somewhat 
faded, yet the excellent manlier in which everything has been kept, 
leaves the palace in almost its original condition, a? when it was 
inhabited by ihc tnighty Tartar Khans in bygone ages, notwithstand¬ 
ing that during tin■ Crimean war it was need as ahnspitol, and that 
nearly ofU.M.} Russians were carried nut of the building to bod a 
n sfiug-pStue li ►rever within a few minutes walk of its historical walls. 
—Othsesu CornsjHotulcncc* GcuhIhh ShuidtirfL in N, V, Ertmny fWt, 
March 30* 


TURKEY, 

Constantinople*—Collecti-dns. — Photographs havi bi i.-n produced 
:it Canslantin(jpie of the largo cp iUtn’tii'pn ■ ri” Staljuk, Turkoman itnd i it- 
toman coins in the Imperial Museum there, and an album has been 
presented tii tin 1 Multan, together wilb a special catalogue of the anti- 
fjiiities in do Musi-um. In eu frequence of this a further grant of IfiOL 
Inis been made to print a catalogue of the general antiquities, undone 

of the rnimfemati* U Buttons. There has fpcen bnmght to the Museum 

the head i'J a statue, -i apposed to ba of a Jupiter, from the excimitjcms 
goj t tg < > r i a 1 Hissaiilk* — ,1 thin it u Jul y 2^ 

Expfanititjiu —Turkey will soon be a dotted country to the urehjeo- 
1 ogival amateur. At Kutabiyeh, in Asia Minor, tlio authorities have 
seized, nn the premised of a li ueigder, a carved marble slab he bad 
purchased froiti a native* This kns been sent to the Museum at Con¬ 
stantinople. At Voorla, on the Gulf of Smyrna, some sarcophagi have 
been found and dispatched Lo the Mut+eimy after being examined hv 
Mr. Human n, the arch; eulogist The Turkish Ptcsh is taking an inter¬ 
est in such inatters.—Ai/muYiorf* May 12. 

Eartfiqanke .—According to an official account of damage done hv 
the earth' pm kc, the great monuments have eaenped: Santa Sofia. 
NourS Osina i deb. Sultan Selim, Shahzadt, Lalell, and Sul tan A limed 
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T]jf) aue declared pot to have sustained any appreciable damage. The 
Levant Betuld atmounctts that, the cupola of the Mosque of&jnta Irene 
ha& been trucks I in several place*. Many old mosquea and minarets 
*» kno^vii to have fallen, and it tenant fail to bo the cose that many 
monuments of antiquity have been lost; and this not only at Con¬ 
stantinople, but throughout a huge part of Asia Minor and Rumelia. 
— 'Atheii-it'tttti' Aug. 4. 


Krpftos. 

funerary SPHINX—The stone sphinx discovered in lBfifi by 
Ohnefalsoh- Richter at Marion-Arsinoe. and now ill the Museum of 
the Louvre, is uf special interest, ad ptovitig without a doubt the fun< 
■erury use of the sphinx in Greek sculpture. It. is known that the 
sphinx, as a funerary symbol, is of Oriental, and more precisely, of 
Egyptian origin, tor the Assyrians, the sphinx was more particu¬ 
larly decorative. The Greeks borrowed from Assyria the type of the 
sphinx, and horn Egypt its ay in bulk? funerary significance. It u t he- 
ihre the discovery of the sphinx of Kyprus the sphinx of Spata was 
the only ti reek sculpture of this type whose funerary character could, 
with probability, be established. Its upi«r part is not finished, a fket 
ovhicli ini.licutes that it was placed at a certain height The hack is 
aU.j unfinished, so that it i- clear that it could be seen only in front, 
n '" l " ia ^ L v 5 T w A - : 1 1 hl1111 1 in a ii&TO ] jo lis with ot her 1 1 re or at ive mu rbln 
<>-rtidnly belonging to tombs. It must, therefore, have been placed at 
the cutrunee of it tomb, erected upon a column or base. 

flic sphinx of Kypros is even more certainly sepulchral. It was 
barnd lei thi- necropolis of Marion in the midst of an avenue of tombs 
and. near the entrance to one of them. On the game spot a second 
sphinx of same style and dimensions, but in poor preservation, was 
found. It stems evident that these two sphinxes were placid in front of 
die entrance of the tomb. Their style is that of the middle of the vi 
century, anil the tomb itself, judging from the objects it contained, 
certainly dates from this period. The sphinx of the Louvre is ex¬ 
tremely interesting also as a work of art. Although the head Lr n r- 
taiuty archaic in its character, jt shows that the artist had gotten rid 
of some of the conventions which had trammelled the art of the vj cen¬ 
tury. lie ha* diminished the obliquity uf the eyes and given up the 
archaic smile, ft is evidently a work of the great Ionian school .if 
A*h Minor, whose influence was so universal during the vr century, 
— 8utf. cvrr. hdl, August-October, 1834. 

GOTHIC monuments. — Announcement has been made that the 
Louis RoifisQ.net prize for architects and engineers will he given in the 
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year 1805 for the purpose of studying Gothic architecture in the Island 
of Kyjirog. A special study must he marie of the monastery at ) 
jiais. between Nicosia and Koryniu, This study involves that of the 
church, cloisters and rooms of the monastery, to he treated both from 
an historical ami technical point of view. The wish is expressed that 
thi-Gothic churches in the neigh boring towns Xicosia ami Famagusta 
should also be studied. The stipulations of the prijE<? call for draw- 
ings of the- grou Eid-plan, elevations, sections and important details. A 
monograph upon this subject must be prepared hy April 1, 189&— 
Kund Cki\mik t Fob, 7, 1805. 


It H ETE» 

PROFESSOR HA USHER PCS EXPLORATIONS,—After remaining on the 
island uf Krete for an entire year, conducting explorations on behalf 
of the Archaeological Institute of America, Professor Halbkerr returned 
in ill-' late autumn to Home ami ia at present bus-v putting his results 
iuto shape for publication in tins Juukxai and afterwards in book 
f'onij. The latest and perhaps the most important of his investigations 
—the excavation of the Byaamme structure of Gortyna—wls not 
mentioned in tin report printed in the last issue of the jWhxai* Here 
were found the moat important inscriptions at the aeaatm s work 

KRETAN HJE.ROGLYPHICS,—Under the title “ Primitive Pictography 
rrndiL Fre-Phumimn Script from Krcte and the Pelopomitee ” T Mr. 
Eviins! writes an article of more than one hundred pag^ m the Joumrd 
vf Mdlmk Stvdm, vrjL xiv, part 2, 1394. Having been led by tlie- 
marl^ upon Mycenae vusc-haudl^ to inquire into thk subject, m 
1,113 ^reidy lieen hM 3 * S"V.ux.\L (lx. p. 177), Mr. Evans made a 
journey to Krcto where lie obtained a large mass of material £mm 
inscribed vases and engraved gems, which enabled him to gather 
together a long series of pictography arid of linear signs apparently 
d « n \ ed hom them Of pictography he found some cigfrty-twi, in 
mm her: of fhm-six are derived from the human liodv: seventeen 
frorn arms, implements and instruments; eight from paVte nf houses 
amt household utensils ; three from marine subjects; seventeen from 
anitimy and birds; eight from vegetable forms; six from heaven]v 
“ iwB T lheir d ™ti T eB; one is a geographical or topograpbiraL 
? ari - figures and twelve uncertain symbols 

J?ry *™F ol thetfa Pictography arc found to membl* Egyptian 
hieroglyphics; on th e other hand aim eat jlh many resemble Hittite 
forms < o»,denng that the choice of comparison j* in thereof the 
Egyptian hieroglyphic very much larger than tlmt of the TIittite he 
infers a eloper affinity to the Arianic side. This relationship fa at 
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roost, of a collateral nature, sine* must of the usual H ■ yvffilioia 
are conspicuous by their absence. Comparisons drawn with Kypriote 
symbols suggest that several systems. had grown tip out of still more 
primitive piotograpMc elements. Some evidence as tn the chronology 
of these K retail gems ia afforded by the points of comparison that they 
offer with Mycenaean forma. From a gem found at GouliLs, Mr. 
Evans constructs a possible MyeeruEun ivifing-'lei’uratiun not unlike 
the sculptured eelling at Urchoini nos. Further comparisons drawn 
lie! ween early K re tan Heal-atonen mid Egyptian fenrabs *>f The twelfth 
dynasty, lead him tn- assume a Kretuh period of i.nrlier ilate than that 
usually assumed tor tlju Myceiuvam < hLt of this pu-togniphk series* 
of syml H.d> u linear and < j i 1 Led-: 1 1 p h a 1 rf-tic. iy --tt'id - earns to have arisen, 
f^ueh Krvtan forms are identical in many cases with Kgcnii signs 
found [in, Egypt ami with pome Kyprftde ehararteru, The analogic;- 
found w ith the hieroglyphic systems of the * Iricnt lead him to believe 
that he hn~ discovered in ihe« symbols t h . maimer of writing of the 
Etto-Kretanti. recognized hy tin- Greeks as the iirigiinil inhabitants of 
K r etc. Tiiie ill m ■ rigi ual rare he 1 1 el i s v- •■- ex tern 1t'd from th e cos t' th t > - 
the western end of tin island. About i*m> u. > T to judge from the 
hromes of the cave of Zeus, there was n strong As^yriaumtig influence, 
due no doubt to Phojirician contact : what is known elsewhere a_s 
the archaic period of Greek art, ia here conspicuous hv its absence. 
To the Fhienician.* belong- the credit of having finally perfected tide 
system and reduced ii to a purely alphabetic shape. Their acquaint¬ 
ance with the various forms of Egyptian writing no doubt assisted 
them in this final development. Thus it happened that it was from 
an outside source that the Greeks received their alphabet ntn later date. 
Hut the evidence now accumulated from ivn-tun sources seems at 
least to warrant the suspicion that the earlier pictngmpha out of which 
the Pbipnieian system was finally evolved were largely shared by the 
primitive inhabitants of Greece itself. 6?o far indeed aa the evidence 
at our disposal goes, the original centre of this system of writing 
should I i-e sought nearer Kretc than Southern Syria. 

The Kretan soat-stones liI^o throw a new and welcome light on 
the early culture of the lie]] on it: world. The implements and 
instruments of the early Krctans s»h here before us; the elements ate 
1 nvfl« l l froi u win eh wo ej n i rwo nst.ru vt I a rge r duct mi tive lesig 11 s ; he re 
also are protmyed the sIll^s they sailed in ; the primitive lyre; in- 
which they sang : their domestic animals ; the game they hunted : 
the duodecimal numeration that they employed. We see before us 
the prototypes of more than one of the charaeteristie forms of 
Mycenaean time^ and abundant proofs- of a close contact with the 
Egypt of the twelfth dynasty. 
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Tn a jjajwf read before the British Association ami reported ill the 
London 77 n ih, Mr. Evan- gave rowns, based on his recent urchasj- 
logical discoveries in Eastern Krete t for believing—what had long 
been suspected on historic and linguistic grounds—1that the Philistme& t 
who, according to unanimous Hebrew tradition, came from the 
Mediterranean klmuhp atid who were c-ft. n actually called Kr.-tbi in 
the Bible, in filet rejiteaeoled this old indigenous Krettui slock. In 
Egyptian monuments these people, who came frniu the ' islands el the 
sea, 1 were seen bearing tributary vases of forma which recurred on a 
whole series of engraved ^eciis seen or collected by Mr, Evans ill 
Eastern and < Vntral Krcte, Their drers. their peaked .dme?', their long 
hair Jailing under lirnir arms, all reappeared on Kretao designs repre- 
sen ting the inhabitants of the island in Mycemean tiinEa. In view of 
Lhesc facts, Mr, Evans asked whether certain remarkable parallels 
ol jserviiblt tn A ween some of tin K return pictugruphs and th< curliest 
forms of Phoeniciavi letters might lint best explain themselves by this 
early Kretail coin mention of the riyruin coasts. 

PR, taramellcs in VESTIGATIQNS — Dr. TLiramolli. of the Arehiunkg- 
icu.1 School of Rome, went to Krete last summer lor tile purpose of 
studying 11 m 1 prehistoric antiquities uf the island. He also wished l" 
prepare for publication an account of the chief antiquities possessed 
by the various collect] ons of tin place, Hr. Tamm el Li assisted Pru- 
fessor Ualbherr in his investigations and will contribute some paper? 
tn the scrii's to be published in ibis JopftSA I . [The sad accident which 
put an end to l>r. Tura nielli's studies in Krete is referred to in the 
report on Hr. Malhherris work in ll late issue,] 

DR. MARI ANTS INVESTIGATIONS.— Hr. Maria up of the same school* 
has published his report on the undent city discovered by him near 
Candh, winch he thinks may hr- identified with A pollen d a, and with 
the primitive site (afterwards changed ) of Tylisaoa, lie is preparing 
for publication a memoir on various Cretan antiquities. Bomc of which 
arc hitherto undescribed objects in the museum of the Greek SyBogoa. 

Aside from his early discoveries* Hr. Mariam tells of the main 
res lilts of his investigations in the following letter: 

n While oil the mission with which I was lately entrusted by the 
Archeological School of Home, 1 was aide to carry on researches in 
several districts of Krete, especially in the neighborhood of Canea 
and Hettinio and in tire eastern portion of the island, Mr object 
was chiefly to study some of the more vexed topographical questions 
of the country, and to explore the more important centres uf its pre- 
Hclknic culture. 1 reaped on abundant harvest of materials for form¬ 
ing a judgment on these points. 

(< 1 begun by examining the remain* uf tlm pic-Hellenie necropolis of 
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KvnoxiA, and was able to ascertain that, contrary tit the opinion of 
Admiral Spratt. the site of the ancient city hrm been occupied Lmin- 
terraptodly. and must be identified with that of the present town nf 
V-Aiiei\ Among the classical monument* here is a female statue of 
Boric style, * 1 j if h has 1 1 ith ert u passed llnnsi- 1tj its chnrae tfl r. s - 
ties it is connected with the cycle (.>1 works ot art represent c! bj tlie 
pediments uf <fivmpku A visit to Aptjcra enabled me to make n plan 
of the fiat walls"of the ancient city, while il tour in the district of Ret- 
timo gave me a good idea of the [dan upon which the cities of the 
interior were built. 

"Of the discovery of a Mycenaean city at MabathokevhaIiA, ns the 
vicinity of Candim I have already treated in a paper printed in the 
Tranaadkms of tito Royal Academy del Lincri in this neighbour-^ 
hood I was able to delermine the site of the two ancient harbours ot 
Knossos: namely. Mation and Kerakuon, the former oi which oc¬ 
cupied the ground where Catidia afterwards arose, while the latter 
must he identified with Amuiasud, I next addressed myself to the 
identification of thesis of the Humeri. Lykastos and uf Ahkaiua; 
and I succeeded in establishing the trutb of Bureau's araertion, that 
the former was iiea r th e r n od eoi vi 1 1 age ■ 1 1 Kaul t KsMell i- u a J “ " 
posing ai'chi. ic h jrtiti ratio as are to be seen under tin- by za urine W|L 3 
ui‘tlxo tortres* s\ liicdi Q«iuph •! the hfljfi A l-mr-’.l Spr > r| pL:u '-d I ■> 
mi the hill of Astritxh some miles to the east; but the ruins there seem 
too ^ of a later p**i*L As for Arkadia it » 

situated exactly where W pratt placed it: namely, un the height* ui 
Ascekephaln, or, a* they are by some called, Kastrinles ; and its ruiiis 
extend, aa I was the first to ascertain, aa far ad the summit .d the 
neighbouring hill of Tshifoot KaatolU, now , .coupled by the remains 

nf a fortress of later date. . 

>• Alter examining the citi. d of the interior, I betook myaeli to tlie 
eastern districts. In travelling to Quoins I stopped al ;i hitherto uu- 
expl'>rcd loeaKtv called Asayluchw, where I found unmistakable 
i r:1(; a* of a very ancient settlement, tha importance of which in 
Mvcenaaan times could not have been much inferior to that ot lb.- 
ftirootta city to whirl j i was directing my stops. An cs amnia non of 
the ruins uf Goolas, the moat remarkable of the prehistoric eitu^ ol 
Krete, taught me to distinguish Several peculiarities in the architiw- 
ture employed in the island at this early period for public and pnvato 
buildings. ' The city occupied a enitor-like hollow between two rnnuu- 
tainouH create, each qf Which formed mi akropolis eitendmg up tho 
western slope. In one akropolis are to be seen the rums ui a circular 
tower while the chief building of the other is an oblong temple of 
pqcuUar eouHtruetion, of which 1 intend tu publish a phin made by 
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Dr. Taramelli, my successor in Knjt&n exploration. The heights of 
Gooloti elope down towards the sea in the direction of tbe modern 
harbor of Hnghioa Kikolaos, the centre of the trade of the district of 
Hiruhello at the preset!I lav. Here. in ancient times, wus the oily of 
Ratos pros JCamaro, My investigations brought to light somo im¬ 
portant (I ruck inscription^ of which one of the obiel i= the dedication 
of a shrine of Aphrodite, while another gives the name of a new 
Kreturn tribe, that of thr Annischois, Others, which art sepulchral, 
have made na acquainted with the site of the ilelleLsir and Roman 
necropolis of Knmnru. 

But the moat important resale of my campaign were obtained in 
the distant and isolated region of tin: EteocreLanf-- Tills forme the 
extreme eastern portion of Krete: it i* a vmry um uutai nous region, 
separated from tin rest of the Island hy an irnj Hiring range of lofty 
peaks, which seems to block all access to the isthmus of Hierapytna, 
Its chief inndern centre is the harbor of Hitia, winch coves Us name 
to the whole district A city of the BtttUc name existed in ancient 
times; and tin tirsi mention of il which has been found occura in a 
remarkable inscription, which 1 had the good fortune to disieover and 
copy in n house in the village or Piskukrphalu. It i.*i mu> from the 
ruin* of Prnesos, and t.-ontains a long treaty concluded in the Mace¬ 
donian period bet w een the Tncrianis and tin eit irons of Sitae aud 
Stthse, Concerning tl>- fisheries and the trade in the purple merer on 
the coast of this part of the island. This document enables us t" give 
credence to a parage of Bit >ph imus of Byzantium, relating to ihe city 
of Sfi-lac, placed between Prados and Rethy mna, which gome have 
wished to correct by changing the two last uanxea into Friansos and 
Rhythm, cities belonging to another and distant region. 

The moat populous pari of tin ■ Eteocrctan region was that of the so- 
caileil phttniTiijiu, in a very wild district near the am. The Rteocre- 
tans had settled in very early times in the midst of these inaccessible 
ravines. Spreading from l'rniaos, their eapitul, they founded hamlets 
and forth! cations email the most commanding points. Hitia. the bar- 
bor of Prfiisos, was protected by three fortresses, Trapezous, Pranka- 
chora and Lcopolni. Between Priibos and the oa^tem coast may ha 
obeervud an a 1 most uiiinterupEed series of Linden L remains, which bad 
not hi rlie rto been examine*]: riitanos, a sin all town with a -sanctuary; 
Tsikulurin. an ouLposE : and Znkr... a ■ ..j_-i.ii-i.ililo city connected, bv 
means of two other lortrcs-^ ritmted in a narrow valley, with Kato 
SSakrd on the coast This latter has beea described by Admiral Spruit 
In t.lu: rums called Aspra Kharakiu. near Zakru, 1 atu lia:limd tn rev- 
ogulze a large temple with uni-buildings, perlutpH ihewttrni, Tliuse re¬ 
main a exhibit none of the charact iris tbs of an EteovreMn town, nor 
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jmv ti Wna of defensive iforka T but resemble the mill* of Malm or A/.y- 
mo. In the district of MimbeUo, which worn I think, correctly court- 
er^l by S pratt us belonging to ft temple of Britomarlis. A.^ the tem¬ 
ple of Zeus Dictator was, according to ihe testimony ol the To pin- 
Moonstiri Inscription, on ihe coniines of itail 03 and ! J raises. 1 mu in¬ 
clined m r^ard the boil dings at Aapra Khamkia as part of this cele¬ 
brated temple* L- . t 1 

Of special importance are the objects of Eteocretan art. which 1 col- 

lacte-d 011 mv journey 3 in this district They consist, Eat the * 
P'lrt of very rude terracotta jiyumi, having, on the one hui.il, some 
chaiaetaieties «f Mvcenmu. art. while on the other they are ruimwtai 
with Asiatic ail, and with Hittite art in particular. Hus tact, to¬ 
gether with historical anil philological reasons, and also the peculiar 
forms of the undent local names, has ltd me t, . the fulluwiug rthnological 
conclusion* with regard to the primitive inhabitants ol t ’retc I he j ^ 
Joniarn Etencretoma, and perhaps the Pelagians, are three hmuehea ot 
an original pre-HeUenic nice from Asia Minor, belonging to ft group ol 
pro-Aryan sand pre-Svmitie peoples: namely, those .*> 0 -Asians who 
were as I hdo-ve. tbc depositaries of the so-called Myc emean culture. 
They am the same peoples who appear in the history and monuments 
of lirpt under the various mimes of Peleatlra, Tar aha, Kb eta, Kepha f 
^Hence I am of opinion that the IristoricQ-hiblicnl j action* ui 
the identibation of Kapldor w ith Kretc, and of the l‘hllistm<* aft 
being originally of this island, might not to 1 "‘ hastily ai aiidom d. in 
spite of the opposition of the predominant school, which bolds that- 
thn Mvccnffjm culture was an Aryan ami Hellenic product. 

In the nubile collections a! ready made in Candm, Beltimn^ t ™' 1 
Hierupetros by means of the local ^vllogoh to which Greek Relies 
we owe the preservation of many monuments of ancient art, L found 
materials df ewmMM Important^ which I am nor preparing for 

1 ij.il is a collection of fragments ot 


publication. Of these the pniici] 
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K&mares, where Dr. Tarututiii afterward, made ^avofciGDa and found 
further examples— Levm Maim asp in Academy* March h 
PHA.sTos.-in the mm* m 

AVomicke discusses once more tte Bhwrtptgnmt fa* lhat*m. 

oracular verses mean that the great mother prophesies only to those 
who have children* find only concerning the children This explana¬ 
tion relieves grammatical and other dill km It its. 
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ARCHAIC FUNERARY STELE FROM SYMI. —Among the recent addi¬ 
tions to the museum at Constantinople is an archaic funerary stele, 
wliich originally existed at Symi,and was photographed there in 1880 
by members of the French School Although broken in the middle 
and slightly damaged in the upper part, the monument is complete. 
Ihe stele is slightly pyramidal in shape, like the Attic monuments of 
the same style. It is a marble block devoid of ornament, upon which 
i.'' given the outline ot a tignre in profile standing upon a base upon 
which is carved a boar. I here is no inscription und there are no re¬ 
mains of painting, a luct that is not surprising in view of the poor 
condition ot the surface. The attitude of the figure is like that on the 
Attic steles. The figure is that of a young man, standing in profile, 
walking to the right; he is beardless and wears nothing on his head; 
with his left hand he leuus on his lance; his drapery is very simple, 
and apparently consists of a mantle draping his chest und falling to 
his knee in folds, that are held by the right hand ; the legs and feet 
nrc nude. The hour is often represented upon monuments of Ionian 
origin, on coins of Lykia, sarcophagi of Klazomenai, Ionian vase*. Xan- 
thos sculptures, etc. The technical process is interesting in its sim¬ 
plicity, which recalls the process of Boutades, who is fabled to have 
filled with clay an outline projected upon a wall. Here the sculptor 
drew upon the marble in a long sinuous line the profile of the figure, 
hollowed out the stone around it. and thus produced a flat image 
without modelling- a shadow' as it were upon the marble. Not dur¬ 
ing to carry very far his work, he indicated the details of the drapery 
merely by lines. The face is still without expression, the nose promi¬ 
nent and angular; the eye similar in its oblong shape to the crude 
essays of the first vase painters. The analogy of this sculpture with 
the earliest carved columns of the temple of Artemis at Kphesos is 
sufficient to prove its Ionian origin. This stele is about contemporary 
with the column decorated by Croesus between 560-540; it marks the 
point of departure of an evolution of funerary sculpture which ends 
in the stele of Alxenor. During the forty or fifty years which sepa¬ 
rate these two works, we can place all the primitive stcle» of Greece 
proper, attaching them nil to the Ionian school. Ionian influence 

^enu, to have reigned without exception from Attica to Akamania, 

from Aktium to the borders of the Archipelago, and this is hut a con¬ 
firmation of the activity wliich made the Persians call Ionian artist* 
to Pereepolis. -Bull. f'orr. HeU ., 1894, August-Oetoher 
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PORTRAIT BUST OF KING MITHRADATES VI —In the Jdhrbuch Arch* 
Jnsf., IX (1894), pp. 245-248 (pi. 8, cut), F. Winter publishes a marble 
head in the Louvre, which he shows is a portrait ot Mithradates \ I, 
Kupator, or the Great, King of Pontus, the famous adversary of the 
Romans. The head wears a lion’s mask as a helmet. The expression 
of the face is energetic, hut not noble. The identification is made 
possible by coins of Mithrudutes. This bust ha a been exhibited in 
the Louvre since 1870, and marked as representing a Greek king as 
Herukles. No further identification has been proposed until Mr. 
Winter was struck by the analogy between it and the profile of Mith- 
radates the Great, as it is given on the fine coins collected by Theo¬ 
dore Reinach. The resemblance to one of these coins struck at 
Pergunion, when Mithradates was about forty-five years old, is strik¬ 
ing: but Mithradates is known to have had himself represented in 
the character of Dionysos, and was not expected to be portrayed in 
the garb of Heraklea. M. Solomon Reinach, however, notes a fact 
which had escaped Mr. Winter in connection with the coins of Odcs- 
bos, on which Mithradates is represented as Herokles. In the year 
7H u. c., Marcus Lucullus, brother of the conqueror ot Mithradates, 
being Pnetor in Macedonia, took and pillaged a number ol <ir«*ek 
cities on the coast of the Black Sea, and among them was Odessos. 
At the time of his triumph in Rome in 1 1 B. c., he exhibited a colos¬ 
sal statue of Apollon, which he had captured at Apollonia, and it may 
be conjectured that he brought from Odessos a statue of Mithradates 
as Heraklea, the head of which is now in the Louvre.— Chnmvpu^ No* 
8, 1895. 

APHRODITE PSELIOUMENE. —W. Klein publishes a bronze statuette 
in Kassel, which he regards as a copy of the IWlioimme of Praxiteles . 
The nude Aphrodite stands with her weight on her left foot. Her hair 
is gathered in a braid liehind and crowned with a stephane. She is 
using both hands to fasten a chain (not represented) about her neck. 
—Jahrbuch Arch. InsL , ix (1894), pp. 248-50, pi. 9. 

GROUP OF WRESTLERS. —W. Aincluug shows that the head of the 
Niohid, Diitschke 253, does not belong to the group of wrestlers in 
Florence, as Gnif (Jahrh., ix, p. 119 aqq.) thought. The heads of the 
wrestlers and of the Niohid are all replicas of one original. The 
wrestlers belong to a time alter Lysippos, but before the rise ol the 
Pcrgamene school. — Arrhtiol. Anzcojcr ot the Joht'ffuch Arch . //»>!., 18.14, 
p. 192. 

THE HERA OF GiRGENTl modern.— In the ArcIutu>logi»chrr Atwcgcr, 
1894, pp. 193 sq., A. Furtwangler publishes a photograph of the 
“ Hera from Girgenti,” inaeribed, “Testa di Giunone. Scultura nuxl- 
erna. Roma.” As the photograph with the inscription was bought 
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by lb Arndt before IS! 1 1 (probably 1888), and |}it* photographer 
probably bad no knowledge of Filrtwonglar's remarks in the Areh. 
Zcilnntj, 1585, it seems likely that he knew something of the modern 
origin of the head. 

THE SI DON SARCOPHAGI AND THEIR HISTORIC CONNECTIONS,:— F. 
Wtudnic-zka writes, in [lie On the ffooi dutitm* of the Historicd 

Interpretation ui the Sidonhin Stu'cojfmgt. Tlie tightitn sarcophagi dis- 
■oOv ered in 188. fall into two classes, Anthropoid surcopliagi and t i reek 
sarcophagi with fin3 '1 es, Each of these uluses falls into two subdi- 
viaien.^ The earliest sarcophagi are those Imported from Egypt, 
■dsvnhoi] by Stinlnjcitka to the vr century B.O., then the Greek nnthro- 
pi ml sarcophagi of the first half of the v century, next Greek safco- 
pbagi with gables, but retaining the anthmjaud shape of the interior. 
To this division the li satrap sarcophagus if belongs. The fourth sub- 
division retains nn trace of the anthropoid shape. The 1 ‘ Lyeian” 
sarcophagus dat.^ from about 4»«• B. c\, the sarcophagus of the mourn¬ 
ers from about the middle of the iv century, the Alexander sarco- 
phAgu. from near the end of tin it century.* The sarcophagi were 
plan",l iu the chamber where they were found in the order of their 
manufacture, and there is on reason for assuming that they were 
origimdly intended lor other than ^idouiau owners. The position of 
the chambers, close behind mid under the tomb of Tabilit, and the 
diadem,.! the cofpae in one s&rc<phague (Ifo. 17) shows that the $ar- 
cophagi belonged to members of the royal family of Sidorn The 
rar £ , Mt hiLgi belong tn Hve generations, The form of the sarcophagi 
oi the mourners Lh derived from the canopy used in prolheds. The 
muuruera represent the wives of the deceased. Several king* uf Sid oil 
:tre known. The Tt-Lranm^tos in Xerxes* army may be the head of 
tfu- hrst generation her.; represented (sarcophagus No. %), TheSido- 
niLLti ruler who joined tile fleet under Konon before the battle of 
Xmrio, in :m f may have laid in the Lyeinn sarcophagus; theaartti- 
plrngus ol the mourners may have belonged to Stmton I, nnd the 
A le\iiiiilrr ^ophagu* & =■ 11.-ti..-.I to Abdafouym^whu Wart™„ 

T " IT " nr Kv Alexander alter the battle of u c 3S2 He owed 

this elevation to Hephaisti on, whose likeness app,,im in one of the 
rebels Besides the battle of Laos, the reliefs show hunting exploits 
ot Arwhdmiynujs and his warlike deeds after the death of Mexander 
-Jnhrhu.f. Aich. In#., ix (1 m ), pp. 214-24d t w. plate and 13 cuts 
APOLEON AGV1EUE BY MYS.-I,! the With. An:k hi*L A then, (IftU, 
pp. *1—to), J, Six writes of the The A tn d*» nj tMVen 

Sl ° nQ ™ (Brugema Fmdhvam^ 

pi. 1, pp. bears the archaic inscription Mi* juc h ' 
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The h torse its explained ns :i mile idol of Apollon Agyieutr, ami is com- 
paired wilt two simitar stones in Pompeii. 

signatures of the sculptor eutychides—W hen Loewy pub¬ 
lished his inactiplions of urtistg the signatures of Eulychides tm o 
bored six. Since that time the excavations of Homo lie and Eotigeres 
haw brought several others to light: 1, The dedication hi honor of 
Theodora, daughter ol Kmteos of Teas, published in the Bull. Hirr* 
HdL, 1888, p. 260, 2. The fragments of a base of a statue found in 

18S5 with the inscription: T . - rw nai 2ap[<w[W . - . Aftj]i*iu» 

AoNa^ifw r . - Mu p 1 afltiwtni' ’ATroAfAutn, Aijrou 

g„ Two fragments of a ci&’nlar base in white marble: 

'A^iiAAfwi 'ApJreV 1 ® 4 Atfm Avru^lfr^E iirmcL. 

The period at which the artist lived can be more clearly determined 
by these inscriptions than has hitherto been done. The date of two 
of these works is indicated by the priesthood oi Dionysiots Spbeltios, 
11LL-.S, und bv the magistracy of Ariation hi t^-7. Another is dated 
by the name of an arch probably of one dating from 10S—l 
' It will thus be seen that Eutydudcs is the immediate contemporary 
of He} i in cist ion. As wc find the artists Buethna and Theodosios, 
Sion vgad arm, Moschioii, Ad am as, Hemcstratoa, and h unity cbe otv 
fruitful AgJisias, nil working at the same time, some idea may lie 
gained of the wealth of Delos and the intensity of artist 1' production 
in this island at the close of the it century — BnlL « Wi\ Bell t August 
to October, 1$&4. 

THE ERIPHYLE 3Y POLYGNOTQ5-— In the If i ( t'h. Arch. ftid. A idiCJr^ 
1894, pp, 835-339, .1. Six dmiugaes tlio hlrlpbjh n/ Polyp iwtrm (.cut). 
A bronze statuette in Athens (x*X*£ I'X), pub, in Dumont, CSrornlqWS 
dr tn Grrre pruprvn, pi 35-, p. 249) compared with Pausanias x. 29, 
7. shows how Eri phyla wag reprusenteti with her hand under her gar¬ 
ment. Pam x t HO* 0. describes Orpheus as touching some twigs. 
This is brought into nmiiwlioii with the golden bough, Verg. A nr*., 
vi ( 4< 17 , which is hinrpi j—*t tempore n*ain. because < trpbeua first look if 
to the lower world. 

CHQRICEU5 OF GAZA AND GREEK SCULPTURES-— 111 the Jahrhurh 
Arch. tu*L ivol. T\. pp. m-19"b K Fonder publishes with introdiw- 
tioo and ' ritical apparatus the (3 reek test of The Praxtides uj Chtmciud 
of Gaza. In this rhetorical coin position the author supposes that in 
Sparta at some time all the girls were ill-favored. The oracle de¬ 
clare? that Ibis sad state of things will cease if Aphrodite he appeased 
by u statue. Praxiteles receives an order for the statue, hut makers it 
n likeness of Phrytie. The Spartan* hesitate alnjut accepting it, and 
in an assembly a speech ia delivered against it. The speech i* inter- 
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testing as a specimen of late rhetoric, and as showing the interest in 
art which existed at (iuza. Incidentally the statue of Zeus is men¬ 
tioned sis existing at the time of the writer. Several other famous 
works of art are mentioned, and some interesting examples occur of 
art criticism about a. o. 500. 

ENGRAVED GEMS WITH ARTISTS’ NAMES—III an article ill the Rente 

ArchMogiiiue (Nov.-Dee., 1894), M. Keinach studies an important 
class of ancient cut gems, those which bear the names of artists. lie 
calls attention to the fact that this study has been much neglected 
even since the learned articles by Furtwiingler in the Jnhrbuch for 1888 
and 1889. Reinach, through the study of documents unknown to 
hurt wrangler, is able to add to and to rectify the historv of a number 
of these famous gems and to reestablish in a number’ of cases their 
reputation for authenticity. He shows that the cameo signed hv 
A then ion belonged to the Orsini collection ns early as the xv cen¬ 
tury : that the intaglio of Apollonios belonged to the same collection, 
after being in the hands of a collector named Tigrini; to the same 
collection belong the youthful Herakles cut bv (inaioe. and the cornel¬ 
ian (head of Augustus), as well as the amethyst by Dioskorkle* 
eamri with a head which Reinach insists against Furtwiingler in re" 
garding as a probable jiortrnit of Ma-ceuns. The difficulty in regaid 
to the cameo of Epitynchainos is cleared up. The authenticity of the 
artists names on the gems signed by Mykonos and Pharnakes, also 
from the Orsmi coUection, is affirmed. The famous intaglio signed 
l olykleitos, and representing Dioinedes with the ti,. 10 „ 



niadc quite a stir among rival archieologists. 
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head being raised and bent forward. At the 
become more evidently portraits. 
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BURLESQUE VASE PAINTING. —III the Mitih. Arch. Athen. (1894, pp. 
340-350), A. Koerte publishes (cut) .4 Boiotian Vase with Burlesque 
Representation. It is in the collection of the Greek Arilneological 
Society at Athens, No. 5815. It is n lvrater with (yellowish) red 
figures. In the middle of the front is a large mortar. At each side is 
a man holding with one hand his pestle over the mortar. Both men 
have turned their hocks to the mortar, and each is busy scaring off a 
large goose with his other hand. The men wear masks and wreaths, 
padded tunics making them look fat, and one wears a phallus. The 
costume is like that of the Phlyakes of Lower Italy and the terracot¬ 
tas of early Attic comedians. The painter is strongly influenced by 
Attic art. Other Boiotian vases from Kabirion show no such influ¬ 
ence, but represent local sprites masquerading as gods and heroes. 
These sprites Itelong to the circle of Dionysos. The vase here pub¬ 
lished shows how such servants of Dionysos appeared on the Boiotian 
stage. 

THE KYPRIA AND THE TROJAN WAR. In the Jahrbuch (1894. pp. 
251-254, tw’o cuts), W. Klein discusses The Introductory Scene of the 
Kypria and the vases Wiener VorlegcbldUer , A. 9. E. 11, A. 11,1, and A. 
10, 2. The Trojan war is regarded as the mythical prototype of the 
Persian war. Athena appears as the patroness of Hellas, Aphrodite 
as that of Asia. 

ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY IN BERLIN.— In the Anhseologisrher Anzei- 
gcr (1894, pp. 180-188) is u report of the July meeting of the Archae¬ 
ological Society in Berlin. E. v. Stern spoke of Excavations and Dis¬ 
coveries in the Greek Colonies of the Black Sea, with special reference to 
early Attic vases. Curtius sjstke of the Central Group of the Frieze of 
the Parthenon , explaining the cloth held by the priest as a carpet to he 
spread for the gods. Potntow spoke of the Isitest Excavations at Del¬ 
phi Hiibner spoke of a Roman Bell from Tnrnn'o, with inscription. 
Adler explained a water-color view of Olympia, and Ernmn spoke of 
the danger threatening the temple at Plain*. 

ARGOS. — Excavations at the argive Heraion. —Dr. W’aldstein arrived in 
Athens in March and began at once tliu excavations of the American 
School at the Argive Heraion. Sufficient funds have been secured 
this year to conduct the excavations on a large scale, and it is ex¬ 
pected that they will he brought to a final close at the end of the 
season. 

Dr. Waldstcin wrote from Argos on March 28 the following note, 
published in the N. Y. Nation of April 25: “As I write I sit on the 
walls of the second temple of Hera (of the fifth century b. c.), while 
the men are massed on the slope below', to the south, where last year 
we found the first indications of a large building between twenty and 
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thirty feet beneath the foundation walls of the second temple, As we 
wish to lose no time this year. Mr. J. C. Hup-pin (HaJrvurJ, U3), to¬ 
gether without architect, Mr, EL L. Tilton, of New York tdtv t and Mr, 
T. H. 11 eennance (Vale. '93}. began excavating a week ago, and 
carried on the work very mccessfnlly before my arrival here. The 
building below the south slope of the second temple promises t-i■ be 
one of the finest ol the eleven buildings wa. Irave already discoverr-d lui 
this most favorable site. Of the north wall, which is of the best Greek 
masonry, four courses are standing. \\\- have already followed it up 
for more than a hundred feet, and have nut vet come to the end. The 
pillar bases hi the center are all iu ju«u. On one of these la.-t vear a 
drum of the column was still standing, and we have since discoversl 
two others. Here Mr. Hoppin found some well-preserved large frag¬ 
ments of the metopes from the second temple, together with two beads 
in excellent preservation, one of which fa warrior with a lu lim t: rits 
the neck of a fragment of a mi-tnpi? with the greati-r part of tins torso. 
If our good fortune continues, we shall be able to present fine speci- 
mens of metopes- of this temple„ which L= second only to tile Parthe¬ 
non In artistic importance. The grant of the ArchKoU^ical Institute 
and (above all) the liberality of Mrs. J. \Y. Clark, of PmnfreT, Conn., 
enable* u* t« carry this season's work to a termination without the 
worries of cramped means/ 5 

ATHENS,—German Excavations oh the West Scope of the Akropolis,— 
The German Arducohjgical Institute commenced in the autumn a 
aerie? of diggings on the west slope of the Akropolis, between the 
Areopagus and Psiyx. 

The 'ArWfk of New York, fur Deo* 8, 1894. states that in these ex¬ 
cavations ]«rt of a torso of Aphrodite end a held less statuette of an 
ephebos have been found. Both are of good workman ship, 

Tbc WrXavrk of Jan. aft states that in the excavations a well was, 
found the month of which was closed with a slab. On the slab was a 
relief representing a quadriga. There was also found a fragmentary 
pit bo* with inscription a* yet not legible. 

Fragments of Parthenon Metopes,— In the ’A^ainXoyiKrj (1894, 

PP- Pb7-8, pl. in, ]] Jv. D. My 1 onus publishes Fm&iinite vf Aft'fapm 
frmn the mttih side of the P** ft hewn. The fragments belong tn metopi* 
11, 1" T /I and 2& (Michaelis), hitherto known only from l um.-v's 
drawings. Their connection with the metopes was discovered by 
Frof. W. Mai berg, of Dorjuit, an article by whom is expected. 

Beliefs from the Ilissos.—I n the 'Aju^uKiXa^i^j ; igg.p 

133-140), A. IS". Shins publishes five RdteU from the Bed of th Ili^os 
(cut; pis. 7, 8). They were found near the so-called KaUirrhoe. Thetirat 
represents a bearded male figure seated by an altar built of small 
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stones. Hia left hand holds a staff His right hand held perhaps n 
cn p or bowL His legs, bock and left shoulder are draped. At the 
other Hide of the alter Stand two draped females. The fragmentary 
inscription is conjeetumlly read: o fidra iv] NV[* A^, Zeus 
j?aios may be identical with Zens Meilichiw. In the *0®nd relief as 
i n the first, the left side is occupied by a sen led draped bearded nude. 
Here hi* seat is a large bearded face with inscription Ackdaim, Be¬ 
hind the sealed figure' is a. standing person holding a horn of Amah 
them. Of this person little remains. The centre of tin; rdief is uceu- 
piint hy Hermes wearing a tunic. In one hand be holds hi* wand, in 
the other au oinushoc, perhaps to [.our into a clip held by t'hfl rested 
figure. At die right of the relief is Herakles dad in the ho tv* *km, 
holding his dub in his left band and some round object In Ins right- 
The scaled figure is probably Zen*. This relief is nf Macedonian 
times and is better preserved than the first, which ia usenhed to the 
v century lu c. The third rdief is il! preserved. Five figure move 
toward the right♦ first a draped male, then a draped female Idem- 
t er ?) bearing a torrid then Athena, next Nike, and lastly a male 
torch-bearer/ This relief fonW part of a composition. llie 

two remaining relief are- on two sides of the same block Both are 
badly injured. One represents two ho pi ft* m combat, the other a 
reclining figure holding bis right knee with his right hand. Before 
bins are remains of an upright draped figure. 

iMscRtPTioNs.'— Ill the Mtttfu d. t <L Arch, IiuL AHhh.. im (xtx), PP- 
401-102 L. Poliak publisher an Jr^riptibn fnun Atiieru, consisting 01 a 
fragmentary list of numes—perhaps a list of Ephebl-of about the 
end of the n century after Christ 

Meeting of th* gerwan Institute. -The ’AtW* (New \ork) ot Feb. 
03 -ives a brief summary of the papers read at the Iasi preceding 
meeting ol the German Arelm^logWl Institute at Athens. ikirpLch 
suoke on the recent excavations and die .EnneaknttKWj U legano 
inscription found near the Aflklepieion, AVoltera on the tomb ol 

DELOS —The Latest excavations under the direction of M. Couve 
were concentrated upon the largest and richest of the private houses, 
Thev oil dated from about the same period— the i century ti. c. 
All ol' them have open court* and show that the description of tue 
Greek houses given l.,v the Vitruvius is not as■ tautest to os has bean 
supposed. The most remarkable part of these houses is their internal 
decoration. Beside some charming decorative Pointing on stucco, 
there have been found capitals formed of two coupled lion-heads 
and two bull’s'll cads ; an arehaistie relief with a procession of divini¬ 
ties; mutilated heads, showing the influence of sculptor* □ I the nr 
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century; Roman heads in much better preservation ; and finally, the 
finest pieee is a replica of the Diadumenos of Polykleitos, in admira¬ 
ble preservation, much finer than that of Vaison . —Rerue Arch., Nov.- 
Dee., 1894. 

Antiquities taken to Athens. — The 'ArAaiTis (New \ ork) for Dec. 8, 
1894, mentions a wall painting from Delos now in the Central Mu¬ 
seum at Athens. The painting is very well preserved. With the 
painting there were brought to Athens some small female heads or 
masks intended for wall ornaments and some small bases for the same 
purpose, the hitter being used for the support of statuettes. All these 
objects an* of Roman times. 

DELPHI. — A New Official Grant. —The French Minister of Public In¬ 
struction, M. Poincare, proposed to the Commission of the Budget, in 
February, a new credit for the excavations of Delphi on the Budget of 
1S95. The commission granted the sum of 150,000 francs. — Chron- 
u/ue, 189o, No. C. 

Inscriptions. — The relations of the sovereigns of Pergamon. Syria and 
Egypt to the sanctuary of Delphi are illustrated by a number of in¬ 
scriptions discovered by the French during their excavations, and 
published in the August to the October number of the Bulletin de Car- 
reepondanec HeUeniqiu by M. Couve. These inscriptions show the 
homage still rendered by the kings and their subjects to the univer¬ 
sally recognized moral authority of the sanctuary of Delphi, and on 
the other hand they show the gratitude of the Delphians for these 
marks of respect and these benefits conferred. The first inscription is 
a decree of the city of Delphi regarding privileges which King Sileu- 
ko« of Syria has asked of Delphi and for the temple of Aphrodite 
Stratonikis. The decree declares that the sanctuary of the city shall 
be sacred and inviolable, and at the Pythian games the Theoroi praise 
King Sileukos. This inscription receives its most complete and exact 
commentary in the text of the famous treaty betweeu Smyrna and 
Magnesia, already known. Historically this document is interesting 
as being a further proof of the liberal policy shown by the Smyrna 
kings toward the cities of Asia, in the hope of opposing the barrier to 
Egyptian occupation. M. Couve recalls that Antiochoe II. father of 
Sileukos, was the first benefactor of Smyrna, and that his son merely 
followed his example. The amicable relations between Delphi anil 
the Syrian kings remained the same under the reign of Antiochos 
III, as is shown by the two inscriptions published, which is a decree 
of Delphi in favor of the city of Antioch. It recognizes the sacred and 
inviolahlo character of the city of Antioch and of the domain of Zeus 
Chrysaoreus and of Apollon. It decrees colossal bronze statues both to 
the people of Antioch and to King Antiochos; these to be placed in 
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the temple of Apollon. The obscurity of this inscription, in its Histone 
and chronological bearings, leads to a very long commentary. The 
citv of Antioch here mentioned was one of the many cities of th 
nanie and appears to have been situated not far trom StmWOikeia. It 
has left no trace in history. The base of the statue of Antiochos men¬ 
tioned in the decree has been found, and upon it is inscribed 

nitiuo of the sculptor of the stutuc. • t 

The relations of Delphi with Egypt are illustrated by ‘He third 
Inscription, which mentions King Ptolemy «, Ehdometon It is a 
decree in honor of a well-known Egyptian named seleuktu, son of 
Bi-thvs. who afterwards became governor of Cyprus. The fourth in 
se'rtprion. which relates to Bithynia and to its King Nikomedes (91-4 
n , ) is of special interest, as it mentions detailed facts relating to the 
organization of the temple. It relates that King N.koineIra and 
Queen Laodike had favorably received two ambassadors sent from 
lilnlii and had returned certain slaves which were demanded lor the 
use of the sanctuary. In consequence the city of Delphi decrees o 
crown the king and queen, and to erect to them bronse statues m the 
sanctuary of Apollon. It is probable that the thirty Slav os here n 
tinned who tilled subordinate offices in the service of the temple, had 
beetTudnapped' and carried away to Bithynia W.tan> «™m the 
inscription that the slaves were ordered to perform the following scr- 
vices Five to guard the sacred sheep; five for thesacred goats; four 
apparently for large cattle, and four for the sacred mur« whdetwo 
or three were set aside for carpentry work ; one as a bake r, one as a 
e<»k ■ one as a guanl of the palaestra, and four or live as domestic* 
The article closes with several decrees of proxeny relating to p - 
J of the eastern basin of the Mediterranean, outside of 

<3r *»ENT Excavatou.—A t a recent meeting of the Aeadbme da 
xriplium M. Homullo communicated the latest results of the breuc i 
SSta. at Delphi Some more pi*« of poetry have been found 
in the Treasurv of the Athenians. One of these, now in eleven frag¬ 
ments contains musical notation-tl.ie time not tor the voice, but tor 

an instrument The words can be restored with tolerable certai ., 

but the notes arc difficult to read because of their great resem .lam 
to one another. The subject of the poem is the birth of ApoUoo a 
Delos his coming b. Delphi,and his victory over the serpent with the 
help of 'Dionysos. It cin be assigned to the n century B. c by a 
iiraver for Athens and llic Romans, with which it concludes. A 
second Rican has also been found, which is dated to alxmt the year 
340 b c bv the character of tlio writing and by die names of the 
amhons mentioned. The poet was a native of Scarphaia, m Ia.kr.3, 
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but lib name is. Inst Another interesting discovery in that of a sculp¬ 
tured figure with an inscription on the shield which wan evidently the 
name ut the artist. Ihrihrtuimtdy all that can now be deciphered li¬ 
the first ihur letters of his patronymic, KAAA; hilt the form of the A. 
ah own that he Wits eu Argive. The other recent finds include: metri¬ 
cal inscriptions of Annie lengthy mentioning works of art dedicated In 
honor ol historical peonages; -..me Recounts of the iv century ; ;i 
decree in favor of Kotys + King nf Thrace ; several statues of Melleui>- 
tie and Homan times; four archaic statues of the same type as the 
Komi of the Akmpolis; fragments of interesting bronzes with repoum 
ornament, and a CWiutliian he! met in perfect |iresenration* — A<xub ... 
Nov: 10, 1894; Revv? Arch., Oct-Dev., 1*94, 

ScuLPTenEs. M Hii inutlc puhfisl ies three artii ks on the discoveries 
at Delphi in the (rtueiftf de.i Bffinj-A?i# i December, lS^tund March and 
April. 1$05). They are devoted almost entirely to sculpture. In the 
first article, after a tew remark* on MyoeODoan and anchaie Oriental 
antiquities, he takes up in detail the archaic sculpture^: (I) An 
archaic statue of Apollon, which he dates irom about 580 e. a; < 
sculptures of the treasury of Sifeyon, which he dates from the same 
period; (B) and (4 ) two works, of the schools of the islands almost as 
ji i l- Li tir ;l- rlie preceding, the drat being a sphinx from Naxos and the 
second a winged Victory of the school of Arehermos of Chios. These 
four works show the Greek school disengaged from i Mental forms 
and ideas. This progress is emphasized in the frieze of the treasury 
of the Syphnlaoflj which belong* to the close of the vt century. After 
some cursory remarks on the treasury of the Athenians, mid mention¬ 
ing that there seemed to be no '.forks found belonging to Llie v cen¬ 
tury, n. a., -M. Homolle describe* a charming group of the iv century*, 
representing three dancing girls around a frier, robed in delicate, 
idmost transparent drapery* arranged in fine and numerous folds. 
Tossing rapidly over some Liter works, he doses with >me of the most 
recent, but almost one of the most perfect, pieces of sculpture found 
during the excavations—the statue of Ant [nous, which is peril apt the 
most beautiful of all the images of the favorite of Adrian, 

The second article contains remarks on the hsdoricnl importance 
of some of the figured monuments, and concerns itself with the effect 
upon our judgment in regard to archaic Greek sculpture uf our 
knowledge that the treasury of the Athenians dates from 499-4SU. 
He shows how a number of the sculptures nf the Akropolis, which 
have been dated between 500—510, must now be placed in the same 
decade — that is, 490—480. He shows also that the pointing of vase* 
of the severe style, which have lately been given a rather exaggerated 
antiquity, should be dated from about 480; that the sculptures of 
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.^n, cannot belong to tin, dose of the VI century, but must he dated 
nmr.T 480 than 4'JO; and that the gables uf t llyinpin cannot pu*=i ■*'}, 

„ Mr Kalkmann thinks, belong to the beaming of the y .".ntnry. 

M Hornolle’s third and fimil artkle treats of the “ Apollon figures 
of the treasurioe of Sikvon anti Siphnos and m general (it the Argil e- 
Sikyouisn School of Seulpture, What follows is a synopsis. ^ 
Al to of KIM and Biinn.— 1 ' Tlie Argtvev says Herodotus had 
carved statues of Kleubis and Bitun, whom they considered to be the 
best of men, and dedicated them at Delphi. M. Hum..lie identities 
with these figure* two statues of the so-called " Apollon type, discoi- 
eriHl close together to the west of the treasury ot the Athenian*. They 
arc hi fact twin statues to such a degree that, the parts nt one could he 
completed from the cast of the other. The similarity is mure pro¬ 
nounced than that Which would bo naturally given by Mr* 
school, mid the muscular dev clop mom supports lho ,detl that they 
represent athletes; besides this one of these statues as signed by an 
Arrive artist. Their date is about 380 It o ? and they «e the hiwt 
uUanpts at portraiture in Greek art. being authentic works o the 
V,. school, their importance is unique. They are comparable ■» 
sta le to the most ancient metopes of the temple of belli roue. which 
are generally regarded os dating between 58ti-5fSi 

r/»r Trtantrv uf Sttpo*.—This treasury has tnetaptS the sculptures 

of which also hear great similarity to the. topes of Belmous, show- 

ine the same canon of proportions and the same technical processes, 
though there is greater skill and greater care .,f ae.-ut.on shewn 
the treasury of Bikyon. M. Homulte calls ulLenhon to the obvious 
similsritv, also, to the figures on the Corinthian vases He assign - 
the beginning of the treasury to the brilliant reign of Kleisthunea ot 

Sikynn (SflO-STQ)* ,, . * , 

Tnowu n\' SijJi nos .— Hardly half a century after come the sculptor* 

of tlit treasury of Sip*** already fully draciibed 111 thc JcycR * At - 
Tiiev were erected, as Herodotos states, before the Persian mir, nnr- 
mg the shore period of a “boom" which struck ^I'hnca at i \ 1 
of the lurking of it* gold mines. The exact period * given by M 
Homolle us from 52J> to *10 u. ( - The difference m the qp&ly ami 
style of different p .art* nf the sculpture indicate a difference of ag B) but 
lA ot one Uf any extent. Although there arc great differences on the 
surface, the method are found to bo very much the samft and if cer¬ 
tain figures BMIU rather modem for the vi century, they arc the ex¬ 
ceptions. In deciding upon the school to winch these emi piuxffi 
should be attributed, it wit. natural to turn to the Greek islands; die 
sculptures were carved in island marble. Pref Furtwauglerattributed 
the sculptures to the school of Faroe, but X llomoUe turns to the 
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Peloponnesus and attaches them to the same school as the two preced¬ 
ing works, the two statues of “Apollon n and the metopes of Sikvon. In 
i*U these cases the elements of comparison are to he found in works 
that are known to belong to the Peloponnesian school. I his theory is 
supported by an inscription upon one of the four compositions ot the 
frieze, the gigantomachy—which is signed by the artist. The inscri|>- 
tion is cut on the shield of one of the giants lighting Apollon and Dio- 
nvsos. In the name of the artist occurs the telltale Argive Lambda. 

M. Homolle concludes his article as follows: “ The frieze of .Siph- 

nos is of Argive workmanship; it is hardly necessary to call attention 
to its imj>ortance, for it brings down to the close of the vi century the 
history of this school, the activity of which at the beginning of the 
same century is shown by the Apollos and metopes ot the treasury of 
Sikvon. Of this school we knew' nothing hithertofore, except from 
texts which were both rare and vague; the material for it consisted ot 
monuments of uncertain provenience and hypothetical attribution. 
Henceforth we are enabled to study its monuments in hand; we can 
understand its spirit, deline its character and follow its evolutions. 
The art of the Peloponnesus now takes shape before our eyes and the 
consequence of this fact can be imagined when we realize that it is one 
of the earliest schools of t lreece, one of the most original and one of 
the most faithful to its traditions. It radiates over Southern Italy ami 
intlucnces at a decisive moment the art of Attica.’ 

This article is illustrutcd by: (1) metopes of the treasury of Sikvon, 
which represents the return of Idas and the Dioskouroi bringing their 
booty hack from Messenia ; (2) three figures from the assembly of the 
gods, the gigantomachy, and the combat of Menelaos and Hektor from 
the treasury ofSiphnos. 

ELEUSIS. — Inscriptions. — In the Ap\(uoA°yiKi) (1894, pp. 161- 

186), A. N. Skins publishes thirty-four Inscription* from EleutU . Most 
of these ure dedications, many of them fragmentary. In 21 the 
artist’s name, Ayafio KT/4>cumis, and in 22 iiiras appears. No. 5 
appears to he a record of some building, Nos. 7 and 8 fragments of an 
account. No. 14 consists of eight fragments, one of considerable size, 
and appears to contain rules concerning the treatment of temple 
property. 

EPIDAUROS. — The Stadion and a Statue by Thrasymedes. —The ’ATAaerts 
(New York) of Dec. 8, 1894, states that the stadion at Epidauros has 
been excavated. In shape it was like an amphitheatre, with marble 
seats. The or starting-stall is preserved, us is also the goal. 

The base of a statue was found, which the ‘ArAm-m of Dec. 15 says was 
by Thrasymedes, the artist of the chryselephantine statue of Askle- 
pios and other sculptures at Epidauros. 
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tions stand in good preservation* Quantities ot charred wood and of 
cinders found inside the temple, and a hard thick layer of calcinated 
-poros on the north and northeast sides, give evidence ol how the tem¬ 
ple was destroyed, and explain the absence of architectural and sculp¬ 
tural remains in the debris. Only one small marble head of Aphro¬ 
dite was found. The large massive rectangular structure uncovered 
in the excavations of 1891, lying east of the temple and smith of the 
theatre, was now seen to be the altar of the god. Nowhere in Greece 
can one see the group of three structures that belonged to the well- 
organized worship of Dionysos—temple, altar and theatre—so well 
preserved as here. 

u Unfortunately, the other excavations had to be left unfinished. 
A long stretch of the ancient street, lined with private houses, was un¬ 
covered, hut much remains to be done. Doubtless one might find 
here important data for the construction of the Greek house, for the 
foundation walls seem to be preserved everywhere. It is especially 
to he regretted that the work on the theatre could not he finished. 
This theatre, now famous in the history of the stage controversy, was 
partly excavated most opportunely in 1891, and at once furnished 
much aid and comfort to the advocates of both sides of the question* 
The stage buildings twelve feet above the level of the orchestra, on the 
strength of which Mr. Gardner contends that the Greek theatre had a 
high stage; the tunnel leading to the centre of the orchestra, which 
Dr. Diirpfeld believes to be distinctly in favor of the opposite view; 
the vaulted passage under the srena. which neither Dorpfdd nor 
Gardner lias explained satisfactorily—these are some of the peculiari¬ 
ties of this theatre about which controversy rages. It is clear that if 
an answer to tht*se problems is to be found, it must come from the 
building itself, for excavation has already shown that at least the 
ground-plan of the structure can he recovered. 

“ Something was done this year. The foundations of the west part 
of the scene buildings were uncovered, and a long line of column 
bases on which once stood choragic inscriptions and tripod columns. 
The outer wall of the west parodos was excavated throughout its 
whole length, and the fuel wits established that this parados, unlike 
the other, ascended from the level of the orchestra at a very steep 
grade. It seems at least probable that this parodos was practicallv 
closed to the spectators, and that herein we have an explanation of 
the vaulted passage. 

Much remains to he done on the theatre, and must he done by 
the Americans if they wish to he looked upon by archaeologists as 
thoroughly competent and conscientious excavators. Dr. Robinson 
said a good word to this effect about the excavations at the Heraion; 
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it applies also to Eretria. Dr. Dorpfeld takes his large company of 
scholars of all nations each year to Eretria to see this theatre, and also 
to Megalopolis. I can testify that the clean work of the English 
School contrasted strongly with that of the American, and was noticed 
and commented on by all. A few years ago we had a first claim on 
the thousands of tombs, rich in archaeological material, some of which 
Dr. Waldstein opened with marked success. Now the enterprising 
Greek Archaeological Society lias undertaken this work on its own 
account, and a unique opportunity for archaeological discovery has 
passed from our hands. But there is plenty of work left to be done 
in Eretria. The whole site is teeming with ruins a few feet under the 
surface. It is earnestly to be hoped that the American School will be 
able not only to finish the work at Argos, but to continue that at 
Eretria, so as to leave the latter site as creditable a monument to its 


archaeological activity as the former bids fair to be. 

Athens, July 15,1894. Edward Capps.” 

KATANDRITI nea« Marathon.i—Mycen>can Tombs.- The ArAavm (Mew 
York) for Dec. 8. 1894, states that at Katnndriti, near Marathon, ten 
earlv toinl* have been found containing vases of Mycemean style, 


rings, etc., of gold, and pithoi containing human remains. 

KOPAiS. — Excavations at Gha.—Mycen>can Palace. In the three pre¬ 
ceding numliers of the Journal wo have noticed the excavations 
about the lake of Kopais. Since then we have received the number 
of the Bulletin de Correspondance HeUcnique, in which A de Bidder 
gives a full account of the excavations upon the island of Gha. This 
island has the form of an irregular triangle, or rather that of n pear, 
extending from east to west, uhout three kilometers in i ir» umk'rtno, 
and with a superficial area of uhout two hundred thousand square 
meters. From every side the ground slopes down, and in certain di¬ 
rections, especially at the north, very abruptly ; the lowest portion is 
toward the east; the highest toward the north, where the palace is 
situnted. On account of itc rocky character the greater part of the 
island is uninhabitable; even where the buildings were situated the 
earth is rarely as much as a metre in thickness. It was eas\ with 
the materials which the ground afforded to compass the island with 
heavy walls; thus when the Minvans thought it necessary to fortify 
the island, thov surrounded it with a rampart nearly six metres in 
thickness. There was no occasion for them to call upon the archi¬ 
tects from Tiryns. Immense dykes and a series ot fortified posts, analo¬ 
gous to the svstem of defence at Mykeiuii. hear witness to-da\ to th**ir 
skill as architects. The rampart bcare a strong resemblance to the 
walls of Tiryns in the homogeneity of its construction, the similarity 
and frequency of the abutments, in the size and material used, and 
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even in the manner in which these immense Mocks were fashioned. 
The island, much larger than the akropoli of Tiryns and Mvkenai, had 
a large number of gates. Strangely enough, the eastern ramp leads 
to no opening in the wall; the same is the case for the dyke toward 
the northeast. Wherever communication seemed direct with the out¬ 
side, there seems to have been an evident intention of avoiding plac¬ 
ing a gate; they wished to oblige the assailant to pass as far as possi¬ 
ble along the ramparts. Of the four gates, the western leads toward 
the Kephissos and towards Kopais ; the northern toward the Kephis- 
sos and the ravine ot Knkkino; the two others toward the south and 
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southeast toward Akraiphnion. The northern gat** measures 5m. .4T> 
m width, and is protected by two towers each 5rn. wide; this leads 
into a small court 6 m. deep and S.45 m. wide. The southern gate is 
analogous to the gate of the lions at Mvkenai. In each ease there is a 
tower set obliquely to the line of the wall, thus forcing the assailant 
to leave Ins right side exposed, Jand to enter through a long corridor 
defended on both sides. The gates and walls are minor matters eom- 
pared with the palace. Ross thought, in 1834, that there were no 
ruins of buildings, but three years later, in 1837, Urlicha pointed out 
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the position of different buildings. Sulmequent voyagers observed. 

(1) At the north a construction about 60 m. long and 10 breed; (2) 
it the west a church. which was utilized as a place of refuge by the 
Greeks .luring the War of Independence in 1821; and finally towanls 
the south, some further ruins which they thought belonged to the 
Middle Ages. The proposed Inter origin ot these structures was due 
to the presence of mortar and to plaster walls-, doubtless also to the 
fart that the walls were slender in proiHjrtion to those ot the ramparts. 
But since the same characters were found at lUssarhk, Tiryns and 
Mykenai,they may be token as certain signs ot early origin the 
plan of the building showB that the i>alaeo was composed of two 
wings, united so as to form a right angle; one follows the general di¬ 
rection of the wall, and without counting the abutments, is * -1 »>- 
long; the second wing extends toward the interior of the »huid and 
is 72 . 6.1 m. long. The superficial area of the apace inclosed is 1- . 1 
so. m., which is entirely inclosed with walls, with the exception o 
one joint toward the middle of the north wing, where was the neces¬ 
sary entrance. Along the entire length of the inner wall 
corridor which serves as protection for the rooms beyond. Mon this 
device seemed insufficient, since only two rooms opened, upon tin 
corridor, the others being still protected by a second corridor. Into 
several of the rooms one cannot enter without hrst having passed 
through an Adjoining room. It will ho seen from an inspection of the 
plan that the palace is divided into a senes of distinct departments, 
three of these occurring in the northern wing oral two in the southern. 
The superficial area of the rooms and corridors is very variable; the 
corridors average 2 m. in width. The largest rooms, as might be sup¬ 
posed. are those which are inaccessible except throng!, an adjoin mg 
room. The aria of the largest of these is 82.27 sq. m. A t e.Uier end of 
the wing is found a tower. If we compare this plan with that ot the 
palaces of Mvkenai and Tiryns, we find point* of difference a* well 
resemblance. To he sure the Myeemean palaces ordwanlj fonneda 
irregular quadrilateral, hut the conformation of the ground at Cilia 1* 
to the arrangement of two wing* at right angles to each other. As at 
Mvkenai and Tiryns, there is a closer relation between the palace and 
rampart. Nowhere is this relation closer than m the northern wing 
of the palace at Gha, which overlooks not only the plain a* far as 
Kopala, but the entire island and a large part ol the lake. The 111 U r- 
nal division of the palace is that of an inclosure with a single en¬ 
trance and with the principal rooms preceded by a vestibule or 
entrance-room and communicating with each other only by a narrow 
corridor. The plan is more simple in detail than at Tiryns; there are 
no staircases; there is hut a single story, and no room has more than 
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a ^inplf vestibule; and, finally, the rooms themselves are l«*ss spacious. 
The agreement of the plan of the palace of Ghu and that of Mvcemean 
palaces is found also in the mode of managing materials and in the 
ornamentation of the moms. We will study first the character of the 
walla, then the door-sills and floors, the decoration of interior walls 
the discharging eanals, mid finally the fragments of vases and metals 
found within the enclosure of the palace. 

Ill the rlisjxwitinn of the walls, the management of the materials of 
llo outer inclosing walls and the inner walls is different. In the ease 
"t the rant parts, the method is that called Cyclopean, consisting of the 
use ol large irregular blocks arranged in almost horizontal lines. The 
insertion ot little intercalary stones has almost completely disan- 
l»ared. having been replaced by a clay mortar of which then are dis¬ 
tinct races Ihe blocks are of the largest which are found on the 
island t and the inner wall, in this respect, yields in nothing to theexte- 
nor wall. The height of the walls is variable. At the north, where it 
merges.with th ‘“ 1,1 the rampart, it reaohes the height of 4.25 m • no- 

where ,s ,t less than 1.50 The interior inclosing wall is transi- 
timia he ween the preceding method and that of squared blocks. 
The blocks are considerably smaller, arranged in courses and united 
by clay mortar; their thickness varies from 2.10m. to 1.2(1 m. hut 
th. ir height is umlorm. being never over .50 m. The visible iwrtious of 
these walls are carefully covered with a thick coating of plaster, which 
is still prescrved in parts. At Tiryns we Hnd walls of the same chap- 
acter; they have the same breadth, reach approximate!,- the same 

, ‘ g •' rc . un ' ,od b . T , la . v n, " rtar »nd covered with plaster; the onlv 
difference is that the mitrn of sandstone, which are nowhere lacking at 
liryn.-. are not found in our fortress. Corresponding to these h.-avv 
walls we find a sulstantial pavement. Upon a laver of juxtaposed 
atones was placed the pavement made of chalk mortar Itm^be 
raised by the pick iu irregular plaques of a yellowish white color, and 
when broke" sends forth dual To give the pavement more solidity, 
littlv pehtdos an- mixed with the chalk; on the other hand the pav'd 
mem seems not to have been decorated. Almost everywhere traces 
of lire are apparent: the pliable plaques detached by the pick are 
Often almost black. Sometimes dark stones penetrate the Ilnur .x,wr¬ 
ing to a depth ot 0.1 n id., indicating a fire of some importance in 
one ol the vestibules eighteen large flags of bluish calcareous stone 
form the pavement, but this is exceptional I f wc compare the pave¬ 
ments of Tiryns and Mykenai. we And the same kind of floor Jovcr- 
ug and successive layers, the same use of gravel mixed with chalk 
the same trace of hre; and at Mykenai, if not at Tiryns the Lne 
stone paving of the vestibule. Between the rooms tin,; paved there 
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are thirty-nine openings of variable width ; in each of these is a sill 
made of a single block of a bluish conglomerate not used in the en¬ 
closing walls. The thickness of these sills is approximately the same, 
about .15 m.. hut the form is very irregular; they do not occupy the 
entire space between the two ends of the wall, although in breadth 
thev surpass the thickness of the walls. That each of these sills was 
made for a door is proved by the four hinges of bronze found in differ¬ 
ent parts of the palace. Similar sills and similar hinges of bronze 
were found at Tiryns and Mykenai. Whether these rooms had any 
other decoration, any yellowish white plaster, is difficult to say ; only 
one room and one vestibule preserved any fragments of frescoes; it is 
probable that the other rooms had merely plastered walls. 1 his ves¬ 
tibule was decorated in a very rich style: it contained a continuous 
frieze of which it is impossible now to give a restoration, though the 
ornament included the Myccnican dart, in which is inscribed a red¬ 
dish spiral. Decoration of this character occurs neither at Mykenai 
nor at Tirvns ; it appears to he a prototype of the geometric style of 
ornamentation found in Boiotia studied by Boehlau. I he decoration 
of the room was of a more simple character, consisting of painted 
hands of different colors. Under two of the door-sills were found 
water conduits of p»anted arch form ; the inclination, at first very 
gentle, increases sharply, and the channel plunges into the ground. 
Their purple seems to have l»een to prevent the rain from injuring 
the foundation of the walls. Similar water conduits were found at 
Mykenai and at Tiryns, the only difference being that at Tiryns the 
terminations occur within the dwelling rooms and are covered by 
flags of stone. 

The metals at Gha are few and used for practic al purposes, and not 
for ornament. Wo have seen the binges of bronze, the only objects 
of this metal found on the island. Lead is found more frequently; it 
is always in the form of plaques, ami apj tears to have been used tor 
the purpose of attaching the door-jainhs to the walls. At Mykenai, 
Tiryns and Hissarlik much use was made of lead; they made of it 
large jars to contain grain, but apparently did not employ it in con¬ 
struction. One of these plaques of lead shows traces of iron, but from 
this we cannot conclude that iron was in current use at this period- 
An ornamental purj>ose seems to have been served by the fragments 
of stucco found in the form of an engaged eolonettc. Sometimes the 
projecting portion is in sections, almost square, being simply rounded 
at the angles. Ordinarily it is in sections, a semi-circle, or, more ex¬ 
actly, the third portion of a circle. Finally, the fragments have been 
found in the form of pilasters with channeling®. Anything like this 
style of ornamentation has never l»een found in any Mycemean palace» 
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stone, which Prof, Richardson will describe lei the Jo/mwi of Archie 
oloijy. 

There were also found in the excavation three fragment of relief*, 
two or them shnwiDg a good period .if art, One was part of a seated, 
figure, the other the trunks of three standing ones* Beneath the site 
of the church, on, the elirfkre, were found unflutod columns and other 
remains of an older and much liner underlying ehuroli edifice*—_Y. 
Bi'enhig 2"W, March 27, 

At the moment of going to press we have received Professor Riehard- 
son’s detailed paper, which confirms the grunt interest of thin inscrip¬ 
tion. It will lie issued in the next number, 

M ESSENi a.—T o the MUtk* Arch * /kmE Aihen. (1894, pp. 351-307), K 
I J e mice eon tri bu r o fin art tel a enti tl et 1 From i/t wen ia, Rose, IlF>-> n » w £ 
Reiseroutai [pp, 2-4), mentions two inscribed stone? that once marked 
the boundary of Lukonin, and ifesaenia, Both were supposed to be 
destroyed. One has been found on the height*- of Tnygetos, halfway 
betwsen Sitanva and Ka* tan ia. Tl j u fr ■ i guientaxy inser i f 4 ion erjgi n- 
ally read, Opo$ Anx^Soi'^^ -pir Merx^i^. U probably marked the 
butmdary settled in a n. 2o. On high ground between the streams 
btaebteuLS and ■bovolaka lies the village JiiaitSA. IL-re are remains of 
Terv early walls. This ia the site of the ancient Phet-uL nnt Kala- 
niata, us has been supposed. The site is now too far from the sea, but 
the low land ia of lute formation. Tw<i inscriptions are published, 
tha first has appealed in Bull, Cbrr. IftlL, t, pp. ;n. :vi, the second is a 
fragmentary honorary decree, A sketch-map allows the position of 
Janitsa. Remains of a road from Pbaral toward Sparta, south of the 
Lange da pass, are described. Tin.-; must be the road followed by 
Telemachos. 

lauriqn, A. Konlellar, director of the tl reek mining company at 
Lull nun, writes of Aatiqmt.ie$ of [jtttrion. He discusses the topography 
of Launjtm and the ancient mining operations. The region nearest 
Simian was occupied by wealthy people. Two inscriptions are pub¬ 
lished. The first belongs to the middle of the iv eenturv n. c., and 
contains provisions for measuring and preserving an presented 

by one Utffcioa to the Simians. The second rein Is: "W/J^Xe 
a square Hermes of Dionysos, with broken froe, 
is described- P. Woltera adds some remarks' and publishes a frag¬ 
ment of a rock-cut inscription.— MitiheiL Alhm., 1894, pp. 238-47. 

OLYMPIA.—Tn the Jahrhwh Arch. Inst. (1894, pp. 88-1 14 j, K. Wer¬ 
nicke gives two chapters of Olympian Contributions, Lie diaeuases [I) 
the altars of Olympia, and (2) the history of the Heraion. The earl v 
altar of Zens was near the Heraion. The great altar was erected orig¬ 
inally in the v century n, c. Fatjfla.nias 1 account (v T 14 £) of altars 
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and sacrifices at UlympLa h trustworthy* The sacrifices were per- 
formed in two divisions, the first at the oldest ami m^l important 
dtua, and at some later nm* in their neighborhood, these being all 
vritbin Uie Altis, the second at the remaining altare, vhieflj outsidft 
the Altis. The arrangement of Pau-anias is topograph!cal, following 
the course of the sacrificial procession. This is toad* clear by a plan, 
the -rent base in the Heraion cannot lie the base of the unit-statues, 
owing to Its dimensions. The Heraion was made into a sort oi mu¬ 
se urn in preparation for the visit of the Emperor Xcro, uml In it were 
set up statues of his wife. Poppsiea, and his mother, Agrippina. cor¬ 
responding tu Olympias and Eurydlke, The extant portrait statue 
found in the Hendon represents Poppaea, The works ot art in the 
Heraion were arranged in their historical order, the oldwt next the 
cult-status of Hera and Zeus. At the same time the side walls i>t 
the niches were removed. These niches may originally have been 
intended for the maidens who wove the sacred pcplos. The arrange¬ 
ment of the statues i* shown by a cut. A third chapter ot <%JHpion 
Contribution*, entitled The Proedrk r and the » W th- 

number of the Jahrhttk, pp- 127-185. The proedtin, or meeting-plat e 
of the He! lancnlikai i- found to be the southern wing of the bud-lmg 
to the whole nf which the name bouleuterion has hithert o been giveiu 
The bouleuterion wan only the northern wing. The apse of each 
wing was an iffldtive-chamber, and iu the piocclm a treasury. 1,,- 
Hellanodikcou, or dwelling of the Hellanodakai, 'vs» the sO'call^l 
“Sfiriostbau" until the time of Kero. Then that buildup was pre¬ 
pared tor the imperial dw elling, and the Hellanodlkai occupied nunns 
added for their use to the TfarokaleoB. There was, therefore, at the 
time of Pausnnias no building called Hellanodibenn at < flympm. 

A fourth chapter in contributed by Wernicke to the latest issue oj 
the Mrhnck (pp. 191-204). The passage Fauaanias VI. 21, 2 and 
the remain? of the r7 ymrmtio^ at Olympia are compared wuh Vitru¬ 
vius v 11 f two cuts). Vitronus deacribea iume particular example 
0 f a Greet gymnasium of Roman times. The gymmidtm ul Olympia 
i 9 earlier and less elaborate, but corresponds bo closely to Vitruvius, 
description that the various parts can be named- The ffiprodrow at 
Olympia ia described, Tho course was four stadia m length. lhis 
was passed over in the races six (noL twelve) Lnuerf. 1 lie starting 
stalls (JcWtc) have the form of a ships front of great size. The deck 
was supported by columns. On the deck was the sign showing when 
the race began, and here at the prow was the mnohim rv tor opening 
the stalls* The altars in the hippodrome all belonged to deitu^ con¬ 
nected, with the racee. 
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kalauria POROS.— Temple of Poseidon.— The proposed excavation 
of the temple of Poseidon, on the island of Kalauria (mod. Poros), 
referred to in a previous issue, has taken place, and its results will be 
described in the German Mitiheilungm (Athens ). Dr. Sam. Wide, who 
had charge ol the work, was assisted by another Swedish archaeolo¬ 
gist, Mr. Kjellbcrg. 

The systematic destruction of everything above ground, which was 
carried on even until late years, left only the foundations to be un- 
co\ en 1 1. and the thin coating ol earth made improbable the discovery 
ol many antiquities. Considering these drawbacks, the excavations 
may be regarded as successful. 

The temple rose on a stony plateau about 150 m. high in the pine 
woods of Poros. On the east side, facing Sounion and the open sea, 
there was found the temenos of the temple, with its peribolos wall 
having a length of oil metres and a width of 28 metres. The wall con¬ 
sists of unworked blocks of dark limestone and of pom* stone. There 
were two entrances to the enclosure, on the east and south sides, one 
ol which was adorned with a propyls:urn. Both the temple, which is 
of Ionic st\ Ic, and the poribolos, were built in the same age, viz., the 
VI century n. c. # 

[Another account speaks of it us Doric, not Ionic. “ In the centre 
ol this temenos were some fragments of the walla and pavement of a 
temple, doubtless a doric distyle m nnti$ of the vi century. This is, 
without doubt, the temple of Poseidon, in which Demosthenes took 
refuge to die.”] 

Amongst the other constructions discovered was a atoa of polygo¬ 
nal stones, the pillars of which resemble somewhat the pillars of the 
Parthenon, and seem to belong to the second part of the v century 
b. c. Another stou of later date is thought to have been built by 
Eumenes II. These stoas were on a second peribolos, built upon a 
large terrace, reached from the southern door of the peribolos wall of 
the temple. To these must he added a propyheum leading to the 
square before the temple; another stoa to the west of this propy- 
lieum; a building in form of a trupeziuru; and a courtvard sur¬ 
rounded by little rooms. 

These smaller structures are to the west of the temple. Their use 
and character cannot yet be ascertained. It Is conjectured that the 
two porticoes and their annexes served for the assemblies of the Am- 
phiktiony of the seven cities and formed the Bouleuterion. 

Among tlie objects found inside the temenos are many fragments 
ot erx-rotoa, of which the majority belong to the vi centurv and some 
to the cult ot Poseidon. Among them are of special interest a cut 
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Island stone and a fragment of Myeetnvan vase.— Athmantm, July 28, 
Sept. 8, 1894, Jan. 19, 1895; Ihrue Arch., Oct-Dec., 18W. 

PRASIAI (Attica'. — Mycen-ean Necropolis. —-The ArAavris (New \ ork) tor 
Dec. 8,1894, Htates that at that time Mr. State had examined twenty- 
two prehistoric tombs in the ancient deme of Prasiai. In these were 
found numerous vases with paintings differing troni those hitherto 
known on Mycemean vases. Some bronze and copper knives were 
also fonml. 

A notice in the Atftciucutn of Dec. 8 says; The prehistoric necropo¬ 
lis of Prasiai is being excavated by the Athenian Archaeological So- 
cictv, and from the tombs that have already been oponed more than 
two hundred vases have been obtained, together with two sword- 
blades and three rings, one of gold and two ol silver. The vases have 
the usual Mycemean form; but some of them are characterized bv 
decorative designs not hitherto observed in works id art ot that 
period. 

rhODOS. —In the mahcU. Inst. Athen. (l&H, pp. 299-300), is a re¬ 
port, founded upon one of Dr. Stvliauos Saridakis, concerning the 
rock-cut graves on the northern slope of the Akropolisof Rhodes. In 
these numerous specimens of pottery, terracottas and beads, besides 
bones, a gold wreath and u gilded bronze gdAmj. A stone apparently 
belonging to one of the graves is inscribed: 

'ApxiviKuS TTpaTo^uiiToE 
Kv/AuraActs. 

The date assigned is the in century n. c. 

SAMOTHRAKE. — List of Magistrates. —In the Mitlh. Arch. Inst. AU\n\. 
(1894, pp. 397-402), O. Kern publishes a new List of Theoroi from 
Samothrake, furnished him by X. B. Phardys. This list came origin¬ 
ally from the same edifice as those treated by Bcnmlorl, Ae tie Unices, 
auf Samothrake (1880), p. 98, sqq. ^ 

THEBES.— Sculptured Base from the Agora. The ArXain? Neu t or 
of Jan. 28, states that in the agora atjThebcs a four-sided base bad 
been found. The front has a relief representing a fox. The relief ot 
the back represents a winged serpent with two-elawed teet. lbe 
work is ascribed to Roman times. This base originally stood upon 

another base , . 

THERA—Testament of Epikteta.— In the ApX**°V'"l ^'**1 

pp. 111-148), Th. Humolle writes on The Date of the Testament of Eptk- 
Ma. Boeek (C. I. G., 2448) showed that this inscription belonged to 
Thera, and assigned it to the in or 11 century b. c. Ricci (J/o». Antichi, 
11 1894) assigns it to the first quarter of the 11 century, Gom paris on 
with inscriptions found at Delos, three of which are here published, 
shows that the opinions of these scholars are correct, and fixes the 
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date between 210 and 1P5 n r t\, on account of the occurrence of the 
same proper named in the Inscriptions 

THESPIAL- FfUGWEME, OF a H E L LEM 5-TIC SAftCCJPHAGUf.. During dh- 

cmirse of the excavations of the French Kchiml at Theapia^ in IMim. 
the fragments of u sarcophagus of unusual interest w e rc found. They 
□ re now in the Xatiuruil Museum at Athens. The main subject of its 
decoration is the labors of Herakles, Three out of the four sides are 
occupied hy opisudes from lib labors. The fourth and one of the 
main side* was probably crci upied by two sphinxes walking towards 
each other. Out- of these sphinxes has lieeu partially prewired ; it 
hats a lionb body and spread wing*, and does net differ much from 
sphinxes found upon numerous sarcophagi Five only of the Inborn 
of Hefakli* found plate on tins sarcophagus. On the main front 13 
Harakfee and tlie boar of Erytnnothos. Hero kies and Antaios, Hera- 
kied and the Amazon Hlppolyta, on the left aide id Hemkles and 
Kerberos, and on the right Hendries and the Hydra. The reliefs are 
in extremely fragmentary condition* The sculptor is inspired in hb 
compositions by models of the v and iv centuries a, c. The compose 
tion is in every ease simple and ebssica]. quite different from the con¬ 
ned compositions of the Eoman period. The low relief, which is 
employed throughout, completes the proof that we have here not 
a work of Roman art, but one of the very few sarcophagi of Greek 
art, certainly not later than the Hellenist^ period.— Bull..Cbrr, Edl 
August-Hctober, 1834. 

Badpturg by EuthyknUtz—hi the Jahrbueh Ar^h, fml. t 1894, pp. 165- 
6 ;. W t Klein writes on The Th^iudw, In pii rj . N. H-. 34, 7 , the 
Bamberg MS* reads faqtm upturn apmaii [Euthyerutes] Mrradem Dd~ 
phis et Alauntfrum Thapls tenatomn n pmtclium eqwitre , ‘rtf. Other 
MSW. have thesphidm between d and piWfuin. Euthykratcg ^eems. 
then, to have made a group of Muses also ibrTbespia. ' 

QYZANTIKE AltT AND ANTIQUITIES. 

* av ^ANTINE SEALS—M. Schlmubcrgcr publishes in the fame rfe& 
Eludes timqum (July-Dacember, 1834), the third in his series of arti¬ 
cles on jnedireri Byzantine ^eab, the former series having been pub- 
lbhed in the same review for 1889and 1S9L A reproduetJon i* given 
cf evef y 6eal They vary in character and in period and represent 
every variety ol ecclesiastical ami civil dignitaries of the empire, such 
aa patriarchs, bishops, metropolitan*, archbishops. monasteries em¬ 
perors, members of The royal family, and such dignitaries a* alien- 
naned, spntlmru, togothetw, lufo palate, turmarchs. atmtom vesti- 
arena, rfc 
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BYZANTINE DOMINATION IN AFRICA, — M, Diehl puhhihfiB 111 tJie 
Byznutinisrhc Zslt^hnft HS95, No. I) a paper entitled ^ 

tfe /a (fomiWwn fiytuntme c« -4flrigm:. 1 1 deals with ilit relations 
between the BpanUne government and the native population-. and is 
a detached fragment from an extensive memoir, the manuscript of 
which has lately been crowned by the French Academy and which ^ 
soon to l>e published* t 

LEO AND ALEXANDER, EMPERORS OF BYZANTIUM. — 1 rote,,or bam- 
broa calls attention to a Byzantine inscription of the year HHj a n 
This inscription BbuWa that in this year, the ninth after the death of 
Basil the Mac tdopiate Alexander still retained Sns lull rights as vo- 
ennieror with his brother Lea It is well known how Lea ignored his 
brother in all matters of government, and how Alexander was pamv* ■■ 
under the treatment. It had not yet been nscerhunMl how long the 
name of Alexander wits allowed to he coupled with that of his brother, 
but ;i second inscription here published would seem to show tinit the 
yeft p004 was the hast in which Alexanders name appears with his 

brother’s .— BtjxutL Zei&'hrift, lS95 f No. B 

BYZANTINE ILLUMINATI ONE.—Mr. Kirpicmkov baa an article in the 

Bwnthmche ZriUdurifi (llttfi, No, 1), in which he makffi s ™tnl 
study of two Byzantine illuminated mamtscriptiims ot die homilies 
for the festival^'of the Virgin by the monk Jacob nl KokhnohajphiM. 
One eapv is in the National Library in Baris (No. 1**.. the other is 
in t hi - Vatican ( No. 11 Q2). They h ave attract* s much attesu ion s i two 
the time r»f Aginconrt, having been illustrated notably by Ktmdiikuv, 
Bordier and BoliauH de Floury. The present article line tor its object 
to correct the errors of Bordier and Kondakov. It is illustrated by a 
number of interesting cuts which show the artistic beauty and inter¬ 
est of these illuminations. The corrections relate partly to the trans¬ 
lation of the de*vripm-c titles Of the iltemmateme, portly to the idem 
tiGo&tfan of subjects and figures. 

PRESERVATION OF TKE GREEK RITE IN southern ITALY AND BY¬ 
ZANTINE monasteries.-*, Gay gives « list o* ^ ‘pi B ^ u 
njonastaaes in Cstobria and the Terra d’Otrauto winch be hoe been 
nhle m gather from the Gulin (aria, or accounts of U.S collectors ot the 
kingdom of Naples -barged with ollsctingthe tithes for the Ramin 
Church. In enumerating the ecclesiastics who have paid ccrtaui 
sums into their hands, the lax collectors name separately m several 
dioceses. “Cleriei Latin!” and the “ Cleric I tired.'’ They mdicate 
places where thev reside a " prothopapa, and name the clerk, of s\u h 
and such a “ prothopapatus." Elsewhere monasteries are indicated 
crpres.lv as belonging to the order of St. Basil-" Ordmis haneir 
JiasiliiTlie notes which are here Utilised arc taken from the sc- 
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count ot the years 1326-28 for Calabria, and from those of the year 
1373 for the Terra cl’Otranto. Of course no complete list of Greek 
monasteries can be expected in such notes. For the list of monas¬ 
teries that M. Gay has drawn up wo refer to his paper. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. Foundation of a Russian Arch*olo<*cal Institute of 
Byzantine Studies.— The Russian government has decided uj*>n the 
foundation of a Russian Archaeological Institute in Constantinople, 
it* object will be to forward the scientific researches of Russian scholars 
in the realm of the antiquity and history of Greece, Asia Minor, and 
in fact the entire Byzantine field. The administration of this school 
win charge ot the Russian embassy. Its personnel will consist of a 
director, a secretary and a body of students. The government gives 
the school a yearly grant of 1200 rubles in gold. It is said that the 
director will be Th. tspenskij, professor in the University of Odessa, 
d he opening of the institute was to take place on Januarv'l5.-Bwan- 
timtche Zettachrijl , 1895, No. 1. * y 

Imperial Monograms in St. Ser&us.— Mr. Swainson, joint author of the 

mJr r*°" h “ * no,e in th, ‘ ByzaMmuchi Zalxhrijt 

2’, ' reproducing and explaining some monograms on the 

ca P 1 be ? h “ rch " f Sorgios. The capitals of some „f the 
columns on both the ground and gyiuveeuni level have sculptured 

tiTTr ■ Jl** 0t th ° ' U "' Cr bOTd " ™“> “ long inscrip- 

rimill h lb ,r K,ven 8akenbw K’ s great work. Tlie monocrams arc 

Z^^Zt^Z ofstaopb ^ h - 

Nos. 1 Id can bemad “of Justinian;’’ they are similar tothose in St. 
*. opliia. to others on the capitals of St Irene, etc. Nos. 11-12 hear the 
momjgram • of Theodor*” Nos. 13 21 brar the monogram Z 21 
kmg of which examples can be found on the capitals of St Sophia 

fhetath^f hi“ f Zr™ ~ Pr0baU - V buiU W Justiniln Wore 

of thTtkle “ A? " nale V Ustlluan '’ th » account for the absence 
o the title Augusta, as applied to Theodora, which does occur on 

^ buat z ,en ***•»«• «*««• *»,*«»? 

Pp hT^ T^'T M0S ‘ ,CS - In U >* **** •Apx-’Aoy,., (1894, 
pp. 14WW), G. Millet writes again of the Momic* of Danhnion 

°<t \nnt PU p UflheS ,,ne re P r «enting the birth of the 

nearly covered by ^ Th W h\ ^ ^ “ 

< In thIf O0thCr T Va,,te bnng 7»p h pa“- 

zzrr r- 

tt 7 ? p«t»TOKut', the last word abbreviated n.*. «t.-i 1 . , \ ^ 

the crucifixion mi ,a . * 1 he st\ le resembles that of 

crucifixion, other representation, of the birth of the Virgin arc 
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discussed, and this mosaic is assigned to the first years of the xi cen- 
turv. It seems to show the influence of ancient works oi art, anil is 
remarkable among works of this period for its delicacy and 

DORYUMON.— In the Mitthcil. Arch . Lust. Atheu. (1S94, pp. 301-334), 

Th Pregcr and F. Noack write of the ancient Dorylnion. The ancient 
citv lay on a hill near Eski-Schekir, by the river Tymbers (now Pur¬ 
suit), not, however, in the present village. The thermae were on the 
further (southern) side of the river. The later Dorylnion. lounded by 
Manuel I, commenced in 1175, was on the site of the modern village 
bv the Anatolian railway. Remains of the thermae, ol a stoa, an arch 
and several other ancient buildings are visible. Sixteen inscriptions 
and five grave-reliefs from this region and one grave relief from Gedu 
(Phrygia Epiktetos) are published (six cuts). The inscriptions are 
of Roman times, chiefly honorary or sepulchral. Three are dedica¬ 
tions to Ecfc BporrS*, one to Poseidon, one to the river-god llermu*. 
The gravestones represent doors or panels sometimes surmounted by 
gables. On the doors are reliefs representing the tools of the trade of 
the deceased—alal>astra t keys, work-baskets, etc. 

IKONION. — A Byzantine Inscription. —M. Cumont publishes a tunemrj 
inscription of ikonion. which had already been imperfectly given in 
Sterrett {An Epigraphical Journey through Asia Minor). I t shows that on 
November 1st, 1297, a certain Michael Komnenos was dead.^ He calls 
himself the son of John and the grandson of another John Komnenos. 
Tliia funerary inscription shows not only that he was hurled in 
at Ikonion. when this city was in the iwwer of the Seldjuk Moham¬ 
medan,, hut that he also had taken the Mohammedan title of hunr. 
M Cumont shows the interest that this inscription has, giving us a 
trace of one of the last members of the imperial Byzantine dynasty of 
Trebizond. lie Bhows that this Michael was a son of a John "ho 
was fon'ed to become a monk, and was himseli a son ol John Axou- 
chos, who was sovereign of Trebizond between 1285-1238, and whose 
grandfather was the Manuel Komnenos killed by Isaac Angelas, hm- 
peror of Byzantium. The writer explains what seems to he peculiar 
in the residence of a Christian prince at a Mohammedan court, by 
showing that the Christian princes of Trebizond were allied by mar¬ 
riage to the Seldjuk Sultans, who were also their suzerains. It w as 
therefore natural, when Michael’s lather was imprisoned in a cloister 
and he himself obliged to Hoc, lie should have sought refuge with the 
ally and i«irent of his family, and should have been received with 

honor and given a Mohammedan title. 

kief. -BtzAarme To«e.-Thero has recently been found at Kiel the 
tomb ofa woman which dates probably from the second half of the 
venture The contents consist of two fibulas of gilt bronze in the lorm 
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tortoise shells, a patr of silver earrings, a silver fibula, n necklace of 
'•sails ot cornelian, rook crystal, glass, silver and amber, a cross ami 
corns that originally bung from the necklace. These coins hear the 
Ii.nu, ol human us I, Constantine X, .Stephen ami Constantine; they 

'' ™ 7' bet ' re ™ 828 '««• The two fibulae of gilt hr,..™ were 

certainly imported from Scandinavia, for they belong to a type of 
o j|CCIs characteristic in Sweden and Denmark of the period of the 
l ikings Only one other of this typo had been found thus far a, 

wl.l i“li “"-Jr' “* » «"“•! ""I? in the countries into 

i!jjk ',1 I N T ,, ’T, 1 P “ W "? WL Tt6 *• ■Shw fibula, the 

founil*in , '“t , *“? C ““ “* 'lotions that are often 

r,. i „ ‘ J , ' k 77 “ f * he 1*W“ I**** This tomb, drscov- 

« ' I n r' " "' l,,ch lhl ‘ Varangian askold and l.ir, and after- 

.^“Jh V •" gM ‘ Stlbli6had <he.nsolves,oon.aina, theMfom, arclm- 
r'^ J " L >r" U ' &l !: y ,bt »>•“* iottueD <** "- 1 'ich united in 

tin iLnttnatton of Rqsdia .—Jiwnt Arrft^ 1 £94. 

ITALY. 

Un M hr 7^ °7 E *“ f ™ 1 <»^«vovB,m 00 «,., 0o ,, raBa _ 
Ln. cr the title ArW/o lafe „ fc orttfes d, «,,, lemro. that indefati- 

?* bk ‘ a,,J * Mn “ting "Titer, Charles Yriarte attends to reconstruct 

Zrr7" iy “T princ “" •••Mder uf Heraules of file, 

Duke ol Ferrara and ,.l Eleonora of Aragon. At sixteen the married 

UlC 7“ '■■’ndolhcje, tho generous and noble ruler, Giovanni Fran- 
c«co Gouraga Marquis of Mantua. Here she lived lor half a century, 
and here she became one of the timet discriminating, fervent and 
activo patrons of the greatest Italian artists of her day. it j. Z sMc 

hcrt B „ P r m!,ty 7, hlt ? V i iurtl ' “ u<lira <vitl ‘ * >«w to making clear 
her influence upon the development of Renaissance art. First come 

Ihe portraits of her by Leonardo do Vinci, Cristoforo Romano Titian 

ThVTn r‘ Kra “ ci “- uf wh!eh the hist two have disappeared' 
Ibc.. iLdl'.ivsa description of the portraits of |,er husband, Giovanni 

sketch r ^ ’7*™°™ WlUl im!:relltin g personal character 
BkcU hea .—Gmettc ties Beaux Ari$, Jan. t 

In a second article M. Yriarte studies tie- trar,.s of Isabella of Kste 
in tin- La,td\eecI,ioat Mantua. Isabella, after becoming Mar- 
< hi..ness of Mantua, changed her dwelling three times, renown., in 
■ l ory owe the works ol art and curiosity of which she was espeefallv- 
d - ® unl, S twenty years she lived in .he Caste] Vcechio When 

fa%ri™crufrtd hE nSi '‘ het ™ “" ha!i,!<! **'“*•*«£«* 

. " *' palace a vast apartment called Farad iso 

rf.e'JTl } | T ,D T tl for her the Be W“ or modern palace, where 
she ended her days in 1639. But before taking up her Ihode in this 
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second a parti) tent she remains! for a white in tin- ( urle veechio of tho 
Honnacoltd Palace* Hit apartment in the old pal arc was called 1 ■ y her 
the “Studiolo.” For a long time it had been abandoned and practically 
unknown. In one of its roam*, tho library, there remain* in the 
hexogunal vault a charming decoration of on pi da which ha* appar¬ 
ently escaped the attention of art critic*. M- Vriarte recognize* in 
them a youthful work by Correggio, foil of charm ami softness. The 
style is tu characteristic ot Lite master that there seems tn be no doubt 
in regard to the attribution* It is known that Correggio came to 
Mantua in 151% at the age of eighteen, with hi* prateotor } Count 
Manfred i, Lord of 1 'prreggio, TL-rf he studied the works ot Mantegna, 
Lorenzo Costa and Leon Bruno. H>- especially eatnu under the in¬ 
fluence of the latter painter, who had decorated a room immediately 
adjacent to this library* Unfortunately, this work liy Bruno wu* de¬ 
stroyed by Giulia Romano when till- painter received full liberty to 
renew the decoration of the palace .— Gozfitc des Btaux urtn. March, 
1895. 

Although a small fragment of the cupola lma fallen, the medalliuns 
by Correggio me intact The old fourteenth-century fprttesa of Man¬ 
tua* in which the Stuftiolo ?1 is situated, was from 17GS to 18(10 
occupied by the Austrian*, who allowed nobody to enter it. Tile 
■ L S puli (do " was afterwards the repository of the archives of the town, 
which so choked it up that access was. almost im possible. The 
Indian Government, with it* usual interest in art, lacilitated tin. 1 re¬ 
searches of M. Yriarto, and he succeeded in examining the frescoes, 
freed from the dust of centuries, and in photographing them* Repro¬ 
ductions from these photographs Lire given in the Get &*(?, 

PALERMO,—Mosaics or the Capella pmatina, — A Russian archaeologist,, 
A* Farlowaky, has made in the Remtu ArtMolafriqttt (1894) an elabo- 
rule and careful study of the mosaic decoration of this chapel, with a 
view to ascertaining whether it is executed according to a system in 
which each part had its significance, and bore a relation tn a general 
scheme* lie takes occasion to trace the history of the systematic use 
of painting in the service of religion, beginning with the tilth century, 
especially in monuments, in Noh\ Rome, Ravenna, Constantinople 
and in a nu ml>er r >f (: reek i«lonutn en G. H e c on cl ud ee tb at a d c( ’< ►ra¬ 
ti, m L ,f lids v Impel had for ii- object to ivi.r,-,m the hUory of tho 
church in it* most important episode, and its most zealous members, 
beginning hi the dome by the representation of tho glory of Christ in 
heaven, and ending with that of hi* glory on earth ut tho time of the 
triumph of the elect after the Last Judgment The writer makes ex¬ 
tensive use of analogous cycles of Mosaic and painted decoration of 
the Middle Age*, both in the East and West, and hi* treatment is an 
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advance on previous studies of Christian iconography. He closes by 
saying: “ Thus the Palatine Chapel may be considered as a perfect 
type of the decorative system of the greater part of Byzantine and 
Byzantino-Russiau Churches.” * 


Princeton, 

April, 1895. 


A. L. Frothing ham, Jn. 
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ESOMK EARLY IT A LT AX PICTFRER IX SHE J ARVES 
OuLLECTHiX nF THE YALE SCthAOL OF FINE ■ 
ARTS AT HEW H A V EN. 

[Plates YI-XXL] 


The main object of tlie following note* is to call the attention 
1 A specialists 1" several rare examples of early Italian painting in 
the Jkrm (Ci^ectiim at 11 a v,*i i. wF i oh bate n tit Aft yet boon 

subjected to close critical Rtiftlysifij ami to ^how the relative im¬ 
portance of the collection nod the representative piality of its 
more impurtivnt examples. 1 Tim notes arc written in a spirit of in- 
quiry ami with no wish to discredit thejudgmenteof previouseta- 
i.lents, least of all those of Mr. James Jackstm Jstrve*. t" whose 
Tti-tc Linn I cut-, rprisc ivi owe the collection, which through ihc 
earnest and tiir-sceing eftorts uf Professor John F. Weir was 
procured for Yale University, where it is pcnnnnetvtiy ami Worth¬ 
ily housed and conserved. 1 

The history of the collection, which was begun by Mr Jarvc- 
abcmi thirtv-sevaii years ago ami continued ihruugli u consider¬ 
able period, is given in the . archil and interesting manual pub- 
IfcW by Ya.lc College in 1868, compiled by Mr.Kii^ell Sturgis, 
who supplies an introilnetiuii and biographical notices, with 

I TLi links un h[ih' in Proft^or Weir fur ptrmifisk'n I - phpfcogrtjpTl b faw of A& 

|7k'lon», ^ 
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11 h ■: l.*: iiremeiils, arid fka most oases, quite full descriptions . ht‘ the 
pwtures.- 

Tb.e oatiilniwc <-i Mstnius lit' numbers, of which 1 lo designate 
pictures fcttributfcd to Italian m inters. One Flemish Madonna 
(X 0- 121 ), a “ Mater Dolorosa of tbe soliool of Bologna, mid 
several copies of good quality have been, I believe, the only adtht- 
i ,j M.- to ihf collection. A h-w pietiiffi "rigiiuillv beloinnntr to .Mr. 
•Tarvea are now loaned to the Boston Mum-um of the Fine Arts 
hy his execatorsA I shall review the collection according to- 
schools:, but not always in cLLromdogioal order. 

pftE-GiOTTESQUE pictures.- — The tir -4 teas numbers of the cata¬ 
logue designate picture# assigned to imknovm painters of the xi, 
xji and xiii centuries* With the exception of Xn. 10 * a [i-elde 
Madonna ami Child of later ByKtintim- >I> - 1 ■ iv 3 1 nn n , and Xo* 5 , 
wl,i,-k is considered below m probably or rh.- -,-Ik.ioI of Orcagna, 
all these sire genuine, but In no ease significant, ppr-eiiacjik of pre- 
* iiottesque art. 

The small panel of St. George killing the dragon (Xo. 6 ), in 


s 1fw r.ntHlfigue nmtaius hKu prV&twy rnmurks by Mr. Jumna »ml brief ..-.mi- 
muntfl in lbo form »i| [utter* from Hi-», E&slluke. M-tSsra. T t A. Trollop- nad (' V 
3\RLk "I' I J '-H'L' ii, Siirnnr Un., , FWc*, and Mr. Lotus Tides, extmoted l noan l 
fi,n " truj11 Tllf ' ^ugu* '>f 18CU, e ,.mpLlEd for the u wt imbibition „r ibu Cl >U 
lection, which vw bdd in the Derby Ellery, m !lnMidway, NW York Tbi* 
SgW -nnmM d Nr! i.im,l. H » r of which SOto*batons *!^ m ^ictl if* not 
1 1 L ‘ m I'T’^ont niOleuHf-n. A oitnlr^ue was prepared f a IflSS for th«exhibl. 

lu,n " r ll " lit th,. iri-t,.ric«j S.-atotyX Build hur in New York fl]lt | ,„ ri . 

t-M number:, I may nils mfi-r Ihti imdar to Mr. Ja*™* Art S (l ,J[ r , - in 
, w 11 11 I|U '^ nu «l«f uf New Haven pittmt* are fcpmlueed in uutLui- ^gmr- 

!"* i An Slydlea. Th. "Old - ,f Italy : Mill*. Uypupfale Ulna, 

loiu.rrts. toy 'Times Jadtson Jarvft. V T*, Derby and JnekEon, 1861 London 

** “**<» * c - v > 4 ~ Mg*to Hill Th, folhwiuB numb** fwm the 

pn*MLi!4*liigU* ffeJiu-j-M fUbrfim uf Earla lint-inn /%««,*» 

iM/ in ffc or IA, SMn.J of Mr Rue Art*, &<_ By SsWb 

-lr. Jftw JJ«» ; ^ Ktfe ^ Bli ; ihe , ^ 



Tamily.- scribed Eo LwW . da VInd, whitsh w it, a in tbe uraent 
Al thH u ^ ° f ll,e P urc|l ' lJie pioiurta for Yale L r n [vg ft ]Lv [abuut 

ISiOj taer,^ wai ^^idUrnWa dl^usaiori uf Ihu ralfcatteii in thu perf^toal p^fiE 


■Nil. IK, " niuoteo tlella Yiu. 1 ," Mndfumu nncl Hauil^ aUHbuM by p r . Bodfl 1 ,. 
Pacehijirffibi ; Iff, “ Tibaldw til Fdkgrlt»i« Kft. SO, •+ Bdhool of Rrubufll "■ 
iiad ajfo ^i«. IS, 14, U, id and 31. 1 1 
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l [u * I ami dry tones and with slightly gold-shot draperies. though 
jierfunutory and feeble, is at least distinctly chm-aetorietic of By¬ 
zantine technique, of which a very small divided triptych of live 
Li-mjwKitinn* (Non, 7. rt, If) is a more interesting although -rill 
insignificant example. The Miraculous Apparition r d faints 
Mercurius and Katharine v (No, b) is perhaps the bust preserved 
I. i (ft iiHi of it. The reeling ibr nation, the restlessness of the dra¬ 
peries, the long proportions of tin- figures anil the rmfortuuluh 4 
treatment of the landscape, offer distinctive notes of an a-lmast 
mininture-]ike style, which should render the discovery of Its 
period and derivation easy for the expert in this field. T]je 
- Transtignrjitin]] " illustrates ilmt almost Uni cully dainty and sym - 
metrical amiugemtnt which i- conserved by Duccio [National 
i .jdk'i'Yu No. 1$S0) T and which survived the many changes in 
Italian painting down evea to the serious anti too little appre¬ 
ciated rtavoldo \ t T tHxi T No. <i4iij. 1 he otliei uniiseriI>vd pre- 1 < lot¬ 
tos que pi eh ires in New II awn. though of some iconographies! 
interest, have little quality as alt; they are mainly of debased 
xi 11 century work* the worst defects and inuuiierisina td which 
are Tinm irV'Ht in tin- first example in the gallery to which a detiniti' 
authur-'liiji is assigned, a i - Crucifix " ascribed to Dlnnra (No. 

1 I). resembling » panel of tin Florentine Academy -riven to 
lhmaventnra lierlinghieri 'No. 1'H. Catalogue of 

A large oblong (No, 1 2) of seven nmipr virions mighi be 
elapsed in the same category with the above, if it were worth 
while to dispute its attribution to Margnritoue of Arezzo. M uch 
more interesting is a “ Madonna and Child ’ between SS. Julm 
the Boptisl mnl dames and iVter and Francis of Assisi (No. 
Idi. seemingly mmh repainted, and bung so high M to preclude 
i-Iose examination. It is of xm century ftrt and lie -t characteristic 
of Cimnhne, to whom it is ascribed. The dull “playing curd" 
ornamentation of the Madonna 1 * throne recalls rather Margori- 
tone and his tribe than the more gifted Florentine. The inter¬ 
esting types of the figures are of quite other and seemingly an 
earlier tradition. 

A small panel of two compositions, the Crucifixion* ami the 
« Minimum and < hild" (No, 14 1 , is incorrectly ascribed to Duccio, 
though it is related to Duccio in style, and is probably hy a 
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^:ihtem}M>farv. There is goo*! color qnulity in single t> 'tu.— tind 
considerable natuiidties-i and iceling in tin Mai lotma; lnit the 
swkwafd angels, tin' iix^ent£@d high I i li'l j ti? ami lb© general 
weakness nfdie execution, feints the mtidftgue iisi'niptinn. I lit're 
are sevital small panels of a amiiibir style in tin “tsula del Tud- 
1 1co Itartoli’ In the gallery nt‘ Tct-ught K uhd.igue 1**7. X'»*. 13 
mid lijj. There art- other in teres ting minor ©sampled of the 
iwtiw of Duccio, some of very high art quality. both hi Sienna 
iiufi FVnighk* In The Bryan uoUecriou at the New York IILaio- 
field Society a small rmcilixion attributed to Bnitalnisiro (X". 
isih, will introduce tln j American student to a technique ami a 
■ ■■I 11 position so close to Din'clu's as to ba quite representative of 
t.lie school in its mimT examples. Ii is probably by an iuimodi- 
tue predecessor. in judge by tin- I’ompaiittivt lark of ratiuement 
in the treatment of the nude, Tile grouping G. in "lie passage, 
that of the fainting Virgin, quite identical with that of Duccio in 
the I'rueitixii-n of his great Sieutin idtur-piece. 

GtOTTE&QUE pictures, — It 1- evident to the lover of \iv cvii- 
tnty mt. on entering the Carves collection, that whatever be the 
attributions given to " Giottesque " ] minds. there are a number 
which embody the i-lisifUi j t■-■ qualities of Florenimu Gothic 
pun cl-pain ting. My eomdusious ns to their authorship are in 
nutny eases de&lr active of the gallery ascriptions, though 1 hnvi. 
seldom any better ones to offer. 

There art twenty examples of so-called Giottesque pointing hi 
the -furves collection. Of these. No. K! h too much repainted t" 
he e i niiNieii-fistie, even if it hr- ail original, and No, 21 i- probably 
spurious. The other* are genuine, Imt a ti-w nr© too insignificant 
to cull f t comment. 

To < 1 iotto 1 ii maelf is attributed an important “ Entombment’ 5 
(No. 17), which is ufilbrtunately a ciuuplyte riiiii. Ii does not rise 
io the grandly pa-donaie grief of the Arena masterpiece, Imt has 
I wen an important example of a serious ami ea rly follower. The 
piece cannot lie analysed technically in its present condition. 
Another panel attributed to Giotto in New Haven is a small and 
well-preserved ’Mrueilixion/' probably the gable of uts altar-piece 
(No. 18. hung very high). The dry handling and the com pa m 
five luck of breadth In the draperies Indicate dinclusively a. Inter 
authorship. 
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E«rlier than either of the above, mini possibly hy Taddeo b>addL 
rwhom it is uttabuteil. U a small ** V isiouofSt. Dominic (No- -tq. 
Unite representative of the vigor ami directness of the better Giot- 
tvrdii. It I? ulmost too cold in coloring lor either l ilotto or 
Taddeo Gaddi, but die draperies and r|u- action are riiwt-rnte. 
lu tin- early tradition again, and by some one working under 
Giottodfi direct influence, I? a 'inull tabernacle picture ol the Ma¬ 
donna and Child, attended by tour *uint~, of dmmung quality- 
attributed to txiottino i No. 81)- A small -Trinity/' attributed 
X,-, \'ui‘*-w Ciq«tuuL, b ol the ssiine general character, but h quit*- 

rubied (No- 27). 

Au important -Christ and the Virgin Enthroned” jNc.^), 
catalogue d as of the beginning of the smot oimv. is an tnterwtiTig 
exrnnpb, I believe- of an (iicagmaquo decadence. The types, the 
treatment of the drains, and the redundance of ornamental 
accessories- recall certain panels attributed to Ortagnn, mch ns 
the St. Zenobius of the Florence Lhtomo and others; but here nil 
rile greatness of Orcagna is lost in the attempted realisation of » 
weak!* col''risti,1 iileaL It is pro!»ihly of the school u 1 Urn l giia. 
and for all \i* lack of early rigor, U a pic ture of great intent/ 

There arc two eete of panels of salute in the darvw oulletitwii 
ascribed to Omignu himself. Of these the -John the Bap- 
and the - st. IMlt" (Nos, 2& and 26), arc darkened and 
badly hung, and while strong, sturdy and serious enough lor a 
more din-el 1.1 rwuptfrupm derivation than N'm, o, above mentioned, 
are mi her too course tbr Andrea’s own hmuh Sts- 23 und Id. 

-Si. Angusritieand St. Lucia* and - St, Bomiuh .I St Agnes," 

respectively, are weaker, but, being in butter preservation, aiv 
|n M 'hiq^ uju'i'e inter rating. Thu distinctly individual technique 
I Ih-IiuVU, lI jut of an altar-piece in Santa Croce at I b n em e, in the 
chapel to the left .T the high altar: fiharp, clear, precise in draw. 
iiLJ-. with good eolor in single tones, hut pnllid and withr.nl 
furinn, with an over-elaboration ot ornament aval with wither 

paioMly diminutive ti ■juris. An “ An.. of rather per- 

Smetory qiiulitv, given to Pietro I’nvidliiii (No. lft), seem, ou- 
dently u work of the hist half of the Xiv century. 

* I^'dAL-rtbed .fttl «*g«ved in FtaeoAiii, di pittura * Sniltum dW. 

QatUrin tf Eufwjmi, Vul nil. 
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Les* closely connected with Florence than those 1 have men¬ 
tioned, ami with some Siennese affectation, though heavy ami dis¬ 
tinctly in the Florentine tradition, is a largo triptych (No. 22) of 
considerable decorative quality and in good preservation. It re¬ 
calls in the types and in feeling the panel of the Florence Acad¬ 
emy which was tin* joint work of Spinello, Jacopo da Cusentino 
and Lorenzo di Niecolo, but is more carefully executed. Still 
another and more vigorous phase of Giottesque art is illustrated 
in an important “ 1 leposition" attributed to Antonio Venexiono (No. 
47), and accepted by Crowe and Cavulcasclh* as a representative 
example of his style.* of which a half-tone reproduction i> here 
given (Pl. vi). These critics, whose judgment of xiv century 
panels is not often to he impugned, cite no other extant works of 
Antonio on panel. The picture has a elose correspondence with 
the authenticated frescoes of the Pisan Campn Santo in general 
handling, in “norms" and in the treatment of the draperies, as is 
evident on a comparison of photographs. It is much cruder, 
however, much more labored, and very muddv in tone, which 
may he due in part to repaints; though 1 fancy its inferiority 
may he explained by the difficulties inherent in a medium more 
obstinate than that of the clear water-color which Antonio em¬ 
ployed with such ease in the frescoes. The panel, for all its 
intensity, is such an unpleasant performance, technically consid¬ 
ered, that it hardly adds to Antonio’s reputation. 

Pictures of slight interest, assigned to am unknown painter 
(No. 2t»). to Iriottino (No. 32), to Angelo Gaddi (No. 28), to Spi- 
uello Aretino (Nos. 33-34), to Jacopo da Cuscntino iXo. 30), to 
Lorenzo di Bicei (No. 36), ami to Fra Angelico (No. 4n t proba¬ 
bly bv one of the Bicei), may he passed without further notice, 
with no loss to completeness of the survey. 

sienna. —If we exclude the unimportant example of the Greco. 
Italian School, ascribed to Duccio and mentioned above, the 
earliest example of Siennese painting in the Jnrves collection is 
an ** Assumption ol the \ irgtn ’ (No. 3. r >), very characteristic of 
the symmetry and graceful affectation of the lesser xn century 
craftsmen. It is probably later in date than the Lorenzetti, to 

*“ Entirely in hi* manner.*’— L'rowk anil Cavalcaskllb, Hint. of Hat. Pnint., 
Vol. f. p. 4'Jt. 
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judge by it* dry technique and an over-elaborateness in the orna¬ 
ment curried out at the expense of higher art qualities. 

An interesting “ Epiphany.” attributed to Simone Martini, but 
later in date (No. 15). is not certainly Siennese, and I eannot place 
it exactly. The lower part of the composition, a group of horses 
in action, is well-preserved and very spirited aud well-handled. 

1 may mentiou in passing an insignificant panel ascribed to Sas- 
settn (No. 48), as peculiar in the treatment of the landscape back¬ 
ground with its yellow sky. Several small panels and fragments 
from Predelle of Siennese altar-pieces of the early xv century may 
also be noticed. No. 51. given to Giovanni di Paolo, is excel¬ 
lent. That given to Suno di Pietro is characteristic, but inferior 
to his best work in this line, which as genre is often delightful, as 
is notably the case in the admirable little compositions ot the 
Louvre. Sano’s altar-pieces in Sienna are numerous and well 
known, but his works are seldom seen elsewhere. A small 
♦•Coronation.” in excellent preservation (No. 50), is highly char¬ 
acteristic and unusually good. A> in the case of other Siennese 
craftsmen who are quite uninfluenced by Florentine naturalism, 
and whose conception of their art is that of the medieval minia¬ 
turist, Sauo’s limitations are less obtrusive in his smaller panels. 
The brilliancy of pure color in the New ITaven example, of which 
a reproduction is given on Pl. vn, renders the piece entirely 
representative of the “ Siennese Fra Angelico.” 

A “ Madonna and Child *’ attended by two angels, attributed to 
Mntteo di Giovanni (No. 57), we have also reproduced from a 
photograph (Pl. vm). A recent examination of the xv century 
paintings in Sienna convinced me that this weakly-drawn but d«*- 
lightfully-decorative panel belongs rather to Benvenuto di Gio¬ 
vanni, whose manner may be easily recognized—in the types, the 

treatment of the hands, the draperies, and the flat but clear and 

coloriatie tonality—as individual and distinct from that ot Mat¬ 
ter* or other Siennese contemporaries.’ 1 

• Ouedde Of Italy 1 have only two (or possibly three) example* of this mas- 
1,, r. A Madonna and Child with Saints, in the London National Gallery (No. 
909); a Madonna and Child w«tl. two Saint*, In the Cologne Museum (No. 777), 
which might, however, he by some other Siennese jiainter of the time, though nut 
by Bemadino Fungal, to whom it i* ascribed; and a Madonna and Child attended 
bv angel*, exhibited in the luan collection of Religious Art, held In March and 
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I may dost the list of Siennese pictures with the mention of 
two example- of S-.ilul, - A Madonna eul Child" ’ No. SCn, of 
which I am not competent hi judge, hilt which original, 

though weakly painted in the hands; anil a "Christ Bearing the 
Cl 'n--" (Xu* till, which is entirely repainted. This latter may Ijc 
a eOjiy + its also a Beccnfnmi tXu. !Uf), neither of which I have* 
however* examined with anv attention. 

u to Brian school,— The Jarvee collection possesses a valuable 
signal example of one of the rarest nf early xv cent tin masters* 
(leutlie -In Kuhriano—a * L Madonna and Child" (Handing in a 
triiLlih.- nii-lie iX'i. Tie- picture i- cited hy Crowe mid Cavtd- 

oafieUe as injured by restoration, but the repaints have been partly 
removed, and the picture, while perhaps more interesting tu the 
historical si mlcnt than to Tile general art-lover* is impuHant enough 
to have a Hearing on van one imcre.-ting question* which cluster 
about the artist's manner ami influence. A reproduction is given 
1 1 “l- ix 1 for purposes of comparison with < if her quite as unsatisfac¬ 
tory Madonnas, such as those of the Louvre and the Berlin 
M usenm. It is to be regretted that the only known r. -iiodiumr 
fresco liyfii utile, the Madimnn at ltrvicto on a pier in the Dianna, 
ami tin equally i Xjuisite Madonna by hi- predecessor and presum- 
aide teiu her, Loreiistu ■ ii' Jacopo da San Severino, a iH-en in the 
Oratory of Saint John at Urbino* should 1"' still uiipliotogniplufd^ 
The catalogue ascribes to Fm Filippo Lippi a *cst. JercmiB in 
flu 1 Desert iXu, Hi i|, which is supposed to he the panel men¬ 
tioned and highly praised b\ Vu-ari, which hung in the Ouarda- 


rohii ot fo&hm i ihj Medici. Of this we also give a reproduction 
(Ihi. x) t which hardly dues justice t-* the original* Vasari 
speak- 1 ■( ii in euniieeLuui w'nh the well-known * l St* Augufitioc 
ill Ms Study," of the ntiri rXo, 117!*). The quality of the pk- 
tnre is so notably tine that it L worthy a> complete ;i dhcmdoa 
as would be required hv the interesting series of quesrioos con¬ 
noted with tin- |..*—il-ility of if- idenritkation with the Coaimo 
pa in? I. I can only say here that it is obviously not by Lippi* hut 
rather a fine cxaiu pic of Piorenzo di Lorenzo, to judge by its 
exa.ci correspondence in " norms and technique with PiorenzoV 


A P r 'h ISft3 t nt Nie Fourthivenae, Xenv YorJi. This pawl A u W jhhJ hy 

M r Jillilfc- ItfinwiH*, und MftriLuiIt'd to Fc, Filippo Lsp ( .| Ii foIno^, however, 
without ii doubt, tf htn vL'niilo r him I H u pood Otwinple. 
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St. Sebastian in thfi gallery at Perugia There i* a dramatic 
vigor anti unity in the handling of this pkmre r whhb, if it be 
Vasari > -Lippo Lippi," is an ample jitetith utiuu of the Arettnu 
enthusiasm. The pit-tare is tar above tin- average of FiorenzMs 
rather uneven performance, and perhaps Uldk-ates tlu- ndim.-nee 
which he is supposed to have received trotn Fhirentine metal¬ 
workers. The lmuhu-apc is U-hirUndeaquo, but w'ith (ihiriainiiyu 
tin- tigure is iK-vrr si» m.-rvoush bundle 1. 

Signorelli is represented by si small PresepW probably part 
of a pmlellfl (No* 07) f of the broadest treatment, parallel *■' that 
of fcfe masterly cbuwli-atiuKUrd* m ritrn hi Cusmlln mul F rhino, 
mid in jjiiin- perfect condition -—a pri* indeed tor any eollei-thm, 
A tine “Holy Family" (No. h"), by Lo SjMgna, is thoroughly 
representative,, I should say, while tin IVmglno of the eollrf.m 
I.No. 7 b) is ufuo ipudity beyond that of the weakest ..f miniei-oiis 
xvi century aciiool pieces. A decorated salver ot great interest, 
w rt , n gly uti rib ut ed to Pintotrice h i u , is nun 1 1 b med 1 -el i >w as oft b e 
Florentine ■School, Attributed! no doubt ^iutcl-tB, I 
Fnuteiii, is u ■■ Portrait of the Princess Vitalii" of notabk- tpisduv* 
It ha- been ivprmUu'ed in Scribner's Magazine. I believe, burn a 
drawing by Blum, but 1 am nn fortunately unable gt™ rlte 
exact reference. 

FLORENCE, THE EARLY RENAISSANCE.-Beginning with tin Uiill- 

aiksam e movement in Floret.. We tin-1 a large mass tusiTeriul 

illustnitm- of painting on its industrial side, a- used in the du ur* 
ition of articles of household fumltmie^-wwpn^ iktfhi da p&rte> 


1 GaijilflguH ot 1 ^ 7 , Cabinet » T FkiWMu dl Lvivum), N" U. photographed by 

ALimiri [ Nu 

S TUe picture S# tvA fn5riy ropn»OilUjd in the liulf-t.im.- ntpralucLbHU It fe nnLn- 
bl« r.riL sumuwlmt sombre nml yui vibrant t.»mdUy t in rn- -ense c.jl«tt*tiu j-■ t 
tu-a from Tioltnce- Tllo fWHn- Eur .nurture U » until rtl expre>+b>n of a 
ji[■.>, 1 1 ; xha ltgho and dark* minlbrecd, .Tii- by i-nitf, sky by wnUr. with crawl ™h- 
Uaty but no rcdwmrtt of dMU being thus JUtd wWInato to tin; ttgowt 

yatW tfank todffpffadcnUy pktorf*l*» in taottiy gforafllJflg kirn Hit nd-. The gen- 

rind ,,-dor io heme is m ond ^nn-n*. Tli- Ho-h tl»tt tmt p*ll In the Wy eitlor* 
lh- moduli liiv Girled <m *3Lh rwMi-lj wnJ wllb extmtml hi^h lights Mdlf 

Jninl Hin, giving snauhof lluk- filing and rotwiusred, but U d.,,u,ue *pd in vigor 

eivtllmb v,; tint DHUnury Cmbriun or Fltnvniim- eOKidftTd.untl suirsphrtJ^.. 

or Paduan-Kerrareoc inrtm-nc*^ Merited tmum«riiiiif ni« uppne rU In lire repfxKlu^ 

lii-m. Ttie panel h«* K-t?n mouched in u fi-vv plicoi but is men Liu Uy inlcii'! 
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Lind the like, some of which ure or’ quite early date, and many of 
which show the influence ;iml stuns the hand of well-known 
painters. 

All til' t\m work is more or les- iTiteresfmg a* illurtrntive of 
KeuHfssunee feeling. It is notably decorative* though, usually lie 
ferior in execution tcj the better Predellu pieces of the period* 
Paolo Uccello* Domenico VeiiCKinuo* Delia Ivlli, the fin oily of 
the I\s,ylli and Piem <11 t odmo are tiio-i who, os a rule, divide 
the responsibility tbr these productions in gallery catalogues. 
There are gome tine examples In London (in the National c3nl- 
leryi of extra-Florentine origin; notably those attributed in Din- 
turricchio and uiie given to Domenico Morone i 4' Verona. Piero 
ill Coshno has done a number which have been identified, and 
others have been given confidently to Francesco £Vstdlu T hut the 
great mass ol' example.- 1 . of Florentine origin have n< >r as yet been 
critically studied* The New Haven gallery includes six quite 
characteristic 1 examples of this delightful an. of which one given 
tn Pier, i di t idino i'Xu. S, } T hung very’ high seemed fairly eliar- 
aetcrisric of that muster on a rapid exiimluulinti, while several of 
rln others offered marked divergencies from the niaruna' of The 
artist.- to which they were attributed* Fine a s is the gee no attri¬ 
buted to Piero della Francesca [Xo. lilfi, in im color and grouping 
und decorative feeling, U has not his types or color scheme* 
and the execution is ton feeble tbr Piero, who is quite invariably 
careful and refined in touch in his panel pieces* Tlic picture be¬ 
longs hi that higher class. of early Florentine t a-soiir pieces which 
are often associated with flic minus of Delhi Dclli. It has some 
ciirrcsptmdeiiep wlfh Delhi’s decorationt* in the dot-let- of Santa 
Maria Novella at Florence, hulas wc know n<-thing definite of 
Della's technique on panel, si would lie rash to ascribe this to Ili- 
hiLmb r l'h'- two lively panels attributed To I'eedlo .,X-s, 43 and 
44y from the same eassotu i .1 , ; md the very intmvsfing tournament 
?cene ascribed to Dello (Mo. 4a i, ntv good examples of mueb tin.' 
sjurie period and dass of work. I may mention here that to 
IMP also D ascribed an interesting litrb Ht. Marlin i NT.413), in 
which the gold work U notably pleading. The piece is, I should 
suy, by si u earlier luixnb 

1 >f higher intercut, than the of hers is the allegorical 
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panel iriven mistakenly to Gentile da Fabriano (NV>, 8^). I' ie 
Hi'i.as tint liter&r.v apirii "f the Renaissance. anil 1 1 1 ^ U'd tn hv 
;i fh^t-rate hand, but t>i reproduce types already accepted, and 
which are, even in tlv paraphrase of a weaker executant. very 
beautiful and distinctly Florentine. It h probably us early as 
MhsoRuo, with witone work it hm some cGmspondencc. It 1 1 us 
the traditional portrait* of Dnnte and others, with ot her distinctly 
Florentine typOS which nn often repeated hi the composition. 

The exquisitely painted salver attributed tp Pintttmcehio (No 
71 ) j S an example of industrial an of which I remember no exact, 
prototyp^andlam not able to suggest its derivation, though l prt- 
suiue it to be like all the orln i ,. purely Florentine. Alt illn^ru' 

h published (Ft mi in the hope that u ..re certain and. more 

definite attriiuiii- iii muy be suggested by some special studeiit of 
the industrial painting of the Renaissance* These Oswone pieces 
]ii New Haven are entirely characteristic examples of their kind; 
tlie story-tefllng is never dull, the coatmnes are quaint and rich, 
and the color glows undirained by restoration. In this connec¬ 
tion l may mention an insignificant panel depicting u seem' troin 
the legend of Bt Nii-hokon users lied to Neri di Bloci \S*k h’2\> 

which shows an early hit of nature study in the .. and mg- 

g,.^. icrhape. something of a hypothetical movement toward the 

m-t of certain pa i nting s attributed to the Peaelh. 

\\\- return tn a mo-re serious art with u puncl attributed ro 
Masaccio, ‘The Infancy ot St.John the Baptist" ($fo. 4:11, which 
i^ of considerable interest for the original treatment of the sub¬ 
ject and tor the sweep of the background compomtion. It seems 
to he of Masuctif- time and tendency. 

With a ‘‘Madonna Adoring the Child,” ascribed to Jdhsohno 
(No. 41 , tabernacle piece), we seem to meat the influence of N 
Filippo Lip^ retteefod, l believe, in the charming feeling of some 
11 l l 1 1 i.p i“ ftcholar,. Contrast ihis quire geeond-rate but self poised 

mT in* ]mii’- l U itrt inches in fliamcU-r, painted in tmnspnrfUt urni i-uttk.l\ f»^*d tcni- 
pem, IK- tuIum well i.ndrji^wd uhl the Imi&mw rfkMUM Jitim»pheric justly 
siibrt rtf tinted. MhiwicLh, srwya and quiet freucc prpdcmiHate, Thu niflft in warm 
gttnt wilb iMUdmu pilih* in thn (]m|WrtEfi and bBudn htalr few all the %n-teS- The 
AwivL of lln lainuJc fisr.in- M this left id thu - 4m.,r, n nnd the rube -.1 I lie ti piru 

will, a K «d t art. >Umped m gqld. The *in^ uf 111* Amur " H» F*t*t ^ «* n ‘° 

ipdd ti'jHf, 
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and individualistic art with wbut no doubt, at tirst algid <>t the 
trollmay pass for iis greatest picture, the Madonna of the 
school of Uotrioelli \ No* 7 4 j, Thu poor apprentice whose duty it 
was to trace from Thu cartoon Botticelli s outline did not enjoy 
his tirt halt" as well. I fancy, as the naive painter ot the taberiiiiele 
piece above alluded to. Thu picture h* pleading, hut Botticelli 
never did such hard > pile lines or ~uuh fuelde hands, A bettor 
known assistant id’ Lippo's, Pm L J mnuint» , t is represented here by 
a characteristically weak example. The inadequate modelling 
and general hie] naan <»ss of the ii;a.'u- i ■• partly redeemed, how¬ 
ever, by u duety decorative treatment of the rose-hedge back¬ 
ground. 

An “Aim uncial ion,’ p resit mi d dy the lunette i it" a n i m \ iu rtatit 
altarpiece* Is attributed tn Idetro INdkjuolo, with whom it tills 
nothing in cntntncii i Xu, ho, nil b\ 11 inches). Iris remark: dd*- r.ir 
Its crisp and light tonality, for the abh and freely drawn mono¬ 
chrome ehts'ie has reliefs on the parapet in tin middle distance, 
and especially tar a masterly though completely rUthm-i, limited 
laiuh‘ap.. wliii-h is discovered, through the opening in the piiro^ 
pet, Thu pri net pul figures are so much weaker as to suggest a 
less vigorous hand* The picture lias a close affinity, especially in 
the leafage and general i-olor - •■hi.-me, to tlic panels in the i 'asa 
Buo lurotth attributed hy \ Uaurl and all critics to Frunuesco 
.1‘ost-llL hm which show i ertain features i>J‘ divergence from the 
style of Francesco, anil it semis n< me may not Ik- hy his hand. 
The New Haven Vnminehition must In- considered in dism—ing 
the vexed questions which beset the student of the Fuseli i in their 
relations to Fra Angclko (sec the undoubted and eery beautiful 
frxamph s of Francesco in the Durhi tiullervi, Lijijm Lippi, llul- 
dnviuetti and others, hut the exact hearing iif the piece I am not 
able to discuss at present, nor dure T assert positively its connec¬ 
tion with the author of the I’nsti Buonarotti panels. 

Autonio Polhijnolo is represented by a work that iliilsi have 
once bean one ot Ins most pleasing creations, the “ Hercules kill¬ 
ing Xessii' l No. (54). The landscape especially, a view of Flor¬ 
ence and the A I'h" Valley I'f an Slgita, must have been delighl fill, 
Tla L picture in ruined hy repainting and cimnot ndeqtmtcty be 
here reproduced. 
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A genuine Kihippiarj Lipp. Xu, S3 , T the 41 * rueiti xb>n t maybe 
compared with a pimd of the game subject at Berlin. 1 " A small 
-1 merfmon." nt11 1 iIni t■ ■ > 1 to Loren sin Di C redttOf very good * |ual- 
iTv, doea not belong to Ills early manner, ami may not In* hy his 
ItaiuL A - Madonna,’ not above the executive ability of an 
apprentice, i^ given to Ooetmo Kodll iNo. i—h Below Fni 
Bartbolomeoi yet of cnnridetuble force despite it ~ distressing re¬ 
paints, is a larjre “ Biota." ascribed to the Irate (No. SC), 

An important altarpiece of the i century, ascribed to llidolfo 
Ghiriandaja [No. 97). is also much injured by repainting, ami yet 
leaves an impression i>L" lilgh and serionR art quality. h may 
be compared with an Alberti uelli in the Florence Academy 
N o* 7 11: Alina rt. N o. 1 :l H 3), but might eus i iy be I y I in I ■ >1 It >. A 
reproduction ia (Pi Mb given for the assistance of those who 
have |raid especial attention to the period, i am not able to give 
an accurate ueoouut ofils condition or technique, 

A fresent i transferred to canvas) of a 1 ‘ Madonna and l liihl, 1 * 
jLseribi.h to Andrea Del Sarto (No. 92), now almost entirely ohlit- 
erntfl, reminds me of Baroccb Pictured of home quality, -rig- 
iiml nr other, ascribed to FniueUibigif (Xo. b]. much darkened), 
t, > A H 'crtii i cl 1 i (No. 87) , to Po i don i to (N o. U9), to Bn i d is id (No, 
Hbi. I have not examined, and T cannot express an opiutmi sis 
to tlir authorship of the important hut in pari r.painted Annun¬ 
ciation attributed to Banozr.o f-tatfcoU i No. liH), 

northern Italy.— -Miuitfcgmvs name appears as sponsor tor a 
we uk «Crucifixion" of the Florentine school (Xn. fid), hut tbr 
his influence, or that of the movement ul' which he is chief, we 
may well turn to a “ Nativity" of curious interest ascribed to 
Square lone iNu. 55), which approaches very nearly in manner die 
miniatures o! Girolamo da Cremona in the Cathedral X.ihrnry at 
riicmui and maybe by hie biitnh though 1 am imt acquainted 
\rilb any pictures by that artist, who is in his miniatured closely 
related to Liberale of Verona. 

A -St. Sebastian." attributed to Cottignola (No. 9*). has very 
linSc value in its present condition, and rloee nui resemble the 
artist V treatment of the same subject in the l erraru Athene. 

Few t.if the Venetian pictures in the Jarvea eoTlecliou me char- 

in \ Si H^biigtiui userib®3 to tilni (Sf-OL fcOl, hjo acme *f liis umrk^l iOjiiructdrii- 
tlce, nnd oFlittifl vmportnaec. 
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aeteristic of what we associate with \ euice. I here are WNcral 
Bpeciniens of the work ot' scholars nr imitators ot Giovanni Bel¬ 
lini, all more* or lots* repainted. The *• Bellini (No. i->) is an 
original example ot some* xvi century imitator. It is • 11y ami 
Bergamesque in color and i> not representative of the better class 
of school work. A probable Bissolo, once tine hut now cruelly 
repainted, is classed us a Basaiti (No. 7*.»). Ascribed to Giorgi- 
oiie is a small “Circumcision" (No 77), in which there is proba¬ 
bly m*t a square millimetre of the original color remaining. Ir 
strongly recalls the Louvre “Holy Family" attributed to Giorgi- 
one. and given by Crowe and Gavalcnsello to I’ellegrino di San 
Daniele. but is abler in eoiu|R>sition,and was perhaps once a Gior¬ 
gione. Kveu in its present condition it has somehow an inde¬ 
scribable charm. It has no connection with the Bellini of ( astlc 
Howard (the “Circumcision"), the composition ot which is so 
often repeated in ■'Chool copies. 

1 cannot discuss all the examples of high Renaissance painting 
of the North Italian and other schools in the -lanes collection, 
hut may mention in conclusion a portrait attributed to Sebastiano 
del I Mom bo i No. 104 1 . In connection with a portrait ascribed to 
Jacopo da Ponte (Bassano) the editor of the catalogue speaks of 
that great teehniean as “ an inferior painter." Velasquez had a 
different opinion. 

The general character of the -Tarves collection may be inferred 
from the above notes, which arc intended to include everything 
of importance to the end of the early Renaissan<*e period. My 
estimate, however it may err in detail, is, I mu confident, fairly 
just in perspective. Estimated as exhaustively representative on 
the historical side, even the greatest collections are misleading: 
over-estimation ot single works is likewise to be guarded against. 
To make a Raphael out of an Eusebio, is to steal that which does 
not enrich the one and leaves the other poor indeed. After all, 
it is not the name which a picture bears which slamhl measure its 
capacity for instruction. It would be profitable tor us to care 
less about proving our Gothic altar-pieces Giottos and more about 
their interpretation as records of mediieval sentiment and thought. 

It may be said that the Jarves collection is made up, with per¬ 
haps the exception of one masterpiece, the “Jerome’’ attributed 
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to Lippi, of the minor works of minor men, ami includes much 
that is more interesting to the amateur in ascriptions than to the 
general art public. There are a number of examples of rather 
rare Italian artists not «»t‘ the first rank. The collection is espe¬ 
cially rich in xiv century panel-piece?- and in the industrial art of 
the early Renaissance. Some of the pictures have suffered from 
restoration, hut the larger number have been preserved from this 
destructive mania by the modesty of their pretensions and the in¬ 
telligence of their custodians. It is desirable that the collection 
should be better known and subjected to a more exhaustive his¬ 
torical criticism than I am able to otter. Given a complete colla¬ 
tion of all extant original examples of early Italian painting, 
which will only be physically possible with the aid of complete 
photographic records. I believe it will be quite possible to extend 
the boundaries of our knowledge far more widely and to ground 
it upon a more scientific foundation than has yet been attempted. 
The “New connoisseursbip” should bestir itself to the end of 
getting its material recorded, Morellian norms and all, and then 
an exhaustive criticism of our American examples will be a pos¬ 
sibility. 

Perhaps the most useful function of such minor collections as 
we are fortunate enough to possess in America, is as forming 
nuclei for libraries or museums of reproductive material, esja?- 
ciallv of photographic records, the limitations of which on their 
merely artistic side at least, might he compensated by the actual 
presence of original examples of art. The almost complete lack 
of such illustrative material in American libraries, which is 
especially noticeable in the matter of painting, is a handicap to 
the intelligent study of the history of art. 

Princeton, X. J., 

April, 181*5, 


"William Rankin'. 



XOTES nX HYZA.VTrXI- AKT ASb CULTURE IX 
ITALY AX1> ESPECIALLY IS LOME. 

[Plate* XT.IL XTY, XV.] 

In a recent number of the Jothsal 1 T imhlifthed whatever c\i- 
• loii'.-Nj had corfu to my notice of the 1 presem-e nt Byzantine artiste 
in Italy during the Midi Me Age-.. evidence lulled on artiste BljgTrtk* 
mi-,-, and on literal^ source, without ttdferemc&e to style, 1 1 1 > ■ i« 
expressed the belief 1 1mt such tmdenee could never prove ectireljr 
satisfactory* because tbi custom of signing their work* was not 
prevalent among Byzantine artists, especially dining tin- early 
part of the Middle Age-, and because the lUcmry evidence ap¬ 
pears to be extremely scanty. Tbe two other method* employed 
to ascertain whether a work of inedhevnl art Lor h not By nan tine 
in character have been r 1 1 :■ the comparative study of Eastern and 
Western iconography, extremely hnportnnl hut still in its iulhuey: 
(2) a judgment based upon artistic style —& method still < barged 
wi t b the pe ix j i ial ei | uat lo n, and rei idare d ext rei a el y i i iseca re fro m 
the general l;n-k of a clear acquaintance with the real character, 
the variations and tl j-- limits of the Byzimtine style. 1 A founda¬ 
tion for this jicipiamtuniv must be laid [hrorigh the emu blued 
study cl'at) tin bruin lies of Byzantine ■■ ivilixnfnm that, are fncnla- 
meutaUy c<umceted with the Fine Arte;’ mid this means unudi 

.-t J-A., ev, pp. 132-321 Brti/iniut? Artista in Italy from thf 17 to tl if .Vffnt 

* A gL*jii tisuiaple of tbu lirfutHdcnuy ul' 1. Ij i* nu'Lljud e 11 ju disc pat km LkuL Ilil* 
Inkers pkiot' n*^»rc]ili|r tins rrencoen "f Ike SI . -i-ti tu rjf in S, Angelo in Kuril lie ucur 
C-ipUfl. A<■ i>Ji n lx So KB.vtr* —the ft«rannw t Ucrmuh nulhority On {Ttudiliun Aidue- 
ulugy — thuMe footii-i tnntV tha e]«w: ef W talent iiirtov inf'imi urt iih vuntnated U> 
ByAiiiitiin-, inifl tio j^iiiipures thauj hi tin. 1 ftftKKNBi at BeEuliettaiJ (JuArS. d. k, /vnui, 
Ikh \jv, 1 1»’fi 1-3), Cake Fket. t.m Itae contrary p seta in the S„ 
Angelo frescoes I he wort of ibPi fHJTfi ByTM,ntiro> school {Dcutucfifa Wochfiihlutty 
<Oct. 12 uni 111, 1HV&\ \ an <]iH-i Ep. t)onflE«T r hi the Hrprrt.Jt Jiunatti’iaa, 1R^2. 

1 An Fjitnlkni run tiny 3 libliug raphy Is giv#n hy KhuvkAceibIa his freseA- 
ichtc dsr by-^ntimashen Litiewtui 1 I Mmiioh, IH’O;,, an pp, '27-32, 

1&2 
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because in no other civilization wan art so closely linked with 
theological ideas and dogmas and with current and popular tra¬ 
ditions and beliefs; in none other was it so universal a means of 
instruction for all classes.' And then there is needed the publi¬ 
cation of a corpus of undoubted Byzantine examples. To a stu¬ 
dent of the Middle Ages it is of extreme importance to under¬ 
stand what influence Byzantium exercised upon the West during 
its formative period, between the seventh and the eleventh cen¬ 
turies, when its civilization, complete, brilliant, and pervasive, 
was as a beacon to the crude and groping West, and was the only 
great centre of inspiration, although it was often antagonized and 
reviled. 

The studv of Bvzantine influence in Italy, which I made in 

• «r • ” 

connection with the article mentioned above, has led to the pub¬ 
lication of these notes. If they arc largely beyond the strictly 
artistic and archaeological pale, this seemed required by objections 
such as that recently made by Professor Springer/' that Byzan¬ 
tine art could not become acclimated in the West, because no¬ 
where could it find congenial surroundings — in religious and 
social institutions, in language and customs. Such a judgment 
leads him to the conclusion that for the West there is really no 
Byzantine question at. all, no radical, permanent and general, but 
ouly au ephemeral, superficial and extremely restricted influence, 
in the development of Europe. My main object is to examine 
into the correctness of this opinion in so far as it relates to Italy; 
ami the conclusion that I have reached is that the debt to Byzan¬ 
tium is undoubtedly immense : in fact, the difficulty consists in 
ascertaining what amount of originality can properly bo claimed 
for the Western arts, industries and institutions during the Early 
Middle Ages, ami how strongly the later and more original 
development of the xn, Xlll and xiv centuries continued to de¬ 
pend upon these Byzantine artistic principles, ideas and forms. 
One is still obliged, in dealing with Byzantine civilization, to 
tight against an accumulated jsipular inheritance of ignoraut pre¬ 
judice unique in history, a relic of the hatred of the Mediieval 

* <Y. mv article in the Dreabyterian Review (April, 1890), on The Relation of 
Christian Art to Theology. 

* lntn>duclion to KoxDAKorr, ILatoire At VArt Rysantin, voL I. 
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West, which outdid the exploits of the barbarous hordes that 
sucked Rome, when in 1204 it laid its lustful hands on ( on.-tan- 
tinople. and after destroying, vilified its victim." 

Were archaeologists better acquainted with the tacts made 
public of recent years by students of Byzantine history. 7 to whom 
we owe the present reaction, they would realize that the hast, 
alter suffering a temporary eclipse during the seventh and 
eighth century, entered into a period of new life, which lasted, 
roughly speaking, for two centuries. This period of tin* ix, x 
and early xi centuries saw a development of Byzantine institu¬ 
tions and art fully equalling that of the period of Justinian, under 
some of the finest rulers of mediieval history, aide administrators 
and generals, who recovered f«*r the empire many ot her lo*t 
provinces in Eastern Europe, Asia Minor, Africa and Italy, de¬ 
feating the Bulgarians and Slavs, the Mohammedans, Franks and 
Germans. 8 It was natural that a reaction should follow, and that 
the decadence of rh«* xn century should lead up to the disaster of 
1204. The prejudice against Byzantine art is due partly to the 

• What * comment it U on the traditional cowardice of th** Byzantines to com¬ 
pare the Latin Emperor of Constantinople, Baldwin of Flanders, on the ono side, 
fleeing precipitately with all hU follower*, without striking a blow, when the Byzan¬ 
tine General Stratogopoulo* entered Constantinople in 1261, with, on thp other -ide. 
the last Byzantinw Emperor, Constantine, fighting hopelessly, he and hi* handful, 
against the countless Turkish battalion*, and falling at the breech. And he was no 
exception, but simply followed the tradition* of his predecessor*, those «jreat warrior 
emperors of the ix and x centuries. What a contrast it i* to compare Constantino¬ 
ple, the glorious mother of mediaeval art and civilization, as she was when taken by 
the Crusader* in 12U4, and looked upon by them mainly in the light of the greatest 
looting-place in the world, to b»- pitilessly sacked and ruined, with the Constantino¬ 
ple of 12*>t, when the Greeks returned to And it* bronze statues and even its metal 
church coverings molted for coin, it* marble* used for mortar, ib church** torn down 
to use their wooden l»cams for firewood. Not a finger rui.-ed during sixty years by 
its Latin occupier* for anything but destruction. 

T General histories by Fislat, Thikrrt, Paparregopoitlo*: Hodokin, Raft/ 
and her invader* ; Kamhacd, 1 / Empire Gree au dixit me *Hde ; Sciu.tJMBERGKR, 
Vn Empereur Hymn tin an dixit me tiiele ; Lexobu.v.nt, La Grande. Grice; AitMlX- 
GAUD, Venite el le Bat empire ; Lkntz, I)a* l 'crhuUnit* Y'eneiliy* zu Ryznnz ; Haht- 
MAXS, Byzantinitc.he Vervoaltung in It alien ; Diehl, I.'administration Byzantine 
dan* t'exarehat de Rarenne ; U.vkN a<K, Da* Earntimjiache und da* Ryzantiniaehe 
Reich, etc,; Gas^uet, Etude* Byzantine * ; etc., etc. Further material can he found 
in KRCMBAcnKR’s list, op. cit. 

'Consult the works of Rambaud, Schlumberger and othera, referred to in the 
preceding note. 
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fact a great majority of the work* attributed to it in the West 
belong to the decadence of tlu* xiI and xm centuries, and that 
the worst of these are not by Byzantine artist*, but by inferior 
Western imitators.® 


ITALY AND BYZANTIUM. 

Prof. Springer's discussion of the Byzantine question, in his 
introduction to Kondakotf's recent Hlstoire <lt VArt Byzantin, may 
he taken as a fair statement of a large class of art critics, and I 
shall consequently take it a* my text. Hi* opinion it- that Byzan¬ 
tine influence overstepped its normal limits only under cxcci*- 
tional circumstances, and that the predominance of Byzantine 
elements in certain parts of the West during the Karlv Middle 
Ages. supjK>ses local artistic powerlessuess and stagnation ip. Id). 
He denies (p. 19) that, up to the close of the x century, any for¬ 
eign (i. e.. Byzantine) influence* were felt except in the portions 
of Southern Italy that were dependencies of the Byzantine em¬ 
pire. For the Romanesque (xi—xn cent.), a* well as for the t.'ar- 
lovingian period. any Byzantine influence in architecture, sculp¬ 
ture or painting i~ denied; and it is asserted that the letter one 
ebcomes acquainted with Byzantine art the more it is seen to be 
local, like the art of any other people; and Springer dually goes 
so tar as to assert that for the West theft is really no Byzantine ques¬ 
tion * 1 / all, Tn his opinion, “ The existence of Byzantine art * 11)0 
poses certain special conditions; when these are wanting the .-oil 
is not propitious to its growth. General impressions or a mere 
resemblance of technical processes are uot sufficient to favor its 
development.” The legend of Greek monks Hoeing from the 
Iconoclasts is not convincing; for permanent and not transient 
and casual causes are required. Byzantine art can reign only 
where it can l>e understood, and where the customs and especially 
the ecclesiastical institutions are in harmony with it* aspirations. 

•This refers mainly to Italy. All Italian painting during the xn and xm cen¬ 
turies, with either Byzantine or Italo-Byzantine, and the works of *uch men as the 
Berlinghieri, Margaritone and other men, especially of the Pisan and Lucchese 
schools, aro instances of how low painting could sink. Byzantine artists would 
have despised such works, even during the period of their own decadence. The 
same was the case with many of the earlier mosaics in Rome during the vit, Tilt 
and ix centuries. 
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In -neb case* its influent will be general, Bid cvhi where the 
i {reek language was current tmd its civilization dominant* Byzaii- 
tine influence was unable to maintain it=ell' in nti enduring way. 
In Sicily jt was thrown offsoon after the A mb yoke was removed* 
etc. The gjat "£ the above synopsis of Prof, Sprmger’a opinion is 
that Byzantine arr could flourish only in congenial surmuiidmgsi* 
and that such surroundings were never really permanent or natu¬ 
ral in the West. TTe grants that they existed for a time in 
Venice, iu Sicily t and in Southern Italy, but he minimise* his 
admission by assorting the absolute isolation of Venice* and by 
claiming that in Sicily the Byzantine yoke was thrown ■ »IF us 
soon us tin- Xonnau r unqiiest hod restored initiative and freedom* 

Before studying Byzantinism in Borne, which is the main ob¬ 
ject of tlii* paper, il may be well t.i • tesi the accuruey of this judg¬ 
ment Springer by a brief review of the connection of the other 
pari r. of Italy witii Byzantium, nf eouvsi- in doing this many 
facta must be mentioned that are known, but the picture would 
be otherwise incomplete. The subject itself can be treated only 
suggestively in so limited a compass* and mjnn proof* must 
l.ie omitted. Perlinj.H, OH the way, an answer "an be fimnd tei 
these ‘questions: (1) Were there in Italy, ut any time, centres 
where the different phases of civilization were favorable to a 
development uf Byzantine art? pJ) 1:- the legend of Greek 
nnmks coming to Italy not convincing, and are they to he nr 
garded na a merely transient or as an integral fin-tor ? (3) I toes 

in.it JVn lessor Springer cioiilhund two distinct fai-tor*—-Byzantine 
art proper and Byzantine influence on Western art 7 

A certain Urientul element can be found in parts uf Italy, and 
e-^peeially at Ravenna. during the iv and v eenturies* but the 
main influx begun with the ennqiiest under -Justinian in the Yr 
century. Shortly after the close of the Gothic wars (585-553), 
by which Ft el i-a L'ius and Nurse* had re-annexed Italy to the Un¬ 
man Ihnpin* «.f tin- I'lisr. ill" entire poninsnhi us well us Sh-ilv 
came to be governed by a Byzantine exarch, the emperor's vice¬ 
roy. under whom were the dukes, ntwiiafri nnlUttm, ron-nls and 
tuririarclis of the different province*, and a well-organized hier¬ 
archy uf Byzantine military and civil funi-tionaries, The Hrss 
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break came, almost immediately, with the Lombard invasion, 
which wrested a large part of the peninsula from Byzantine rule; 
the second was brought about by the policy of the Iconoclastic 
emperors, w which led to enmity between Home and Byzantium 
aiul the schism of the two churches, consummated in 781); the 
final blow enmc iu the capture of Ravenna—the capital of Italy— 
by the Lombards iu 758. Tier** ended the first wave ot Byzan¬ 
tine influence, which had exercised blit little artistic power after 
the middle of the vii century, except in Rome, for this century 
was one of denulenoe throughout the Orient. Then, at the very 
moment when the rise of the Frankish empire menaced the West¬ 
ern provinces of Byzantium, the crisis raised up, as it so often 
dues, men e<jual to the great emergency: such meu as Basil the 
Macedonian, and. later, Nikephorus Phokns and John Zirniskes. 
At this time the supremacy over Venice was strengthened, Sicily 
reconquered, and a great part of Southern Italy colonized hv 
Greeks. After the xi century, when the Eastern empire lost 
irrecoverable all its Italian possessions, Byzantine liifiuence was 
perpetuated iu two ways; (1) through commerce carried <>u by 
the great maritime cities—\ eniee, Genoa, Pisa; (2) by the con¬ 
servative character of the Byzantine colonies, especially in the 
South, which perpetuated for several centuries the various ele¬ 
ments of Byzantine culture; i3) through emigration. 

Byzantinism in Italy naturally falls into five sections, which 
taken together form a network extending w ithout a break from 
the v to the xhi centuries, during which time a considerable 
iHU-ticn of the peninsula was more or less dependent upon Byzan¬ 
tium. Ravenna illustrates this fact very fully from the v to thq 
vn centuries, the picture being completed bv secondary monu¬ 
ments extending from the cities of Istria to Rome and Capua. 
Then follows Rome, a refuge for Greeks during the Iconoclastic 
period, and full of monuments by their hands belonging to the 
vii, viii and ix centuries. At the close ot their activity in Rome, 
Southern Italy raised the Byzantine standard when Calabria and 
Apulia were colonized in the in and x centuries by the Byzan¬ 
tine emperors and from Sicily, and at the other end ot Italy, the 
people of Venice adopted Byzantium as the norm-giver of their 

M lyjy r,#e again-! Leo the Isauriuii Itetweeii 786 and 780. 
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• i\ iiizntion when it began .so greatly to expand at the close of the 
x century. Both \ euice and Calabria were far more Greek than 
Italian, finally, the last and l*;st known display of the llvzan- 
tine artistic style in Italy w in the mosaic* of the m. xii and xm 
centuries in Sicily. Rome, Venice and elsewhere. In which the 
art ot painting was re-founded under the direction of Byzantine 
iconography and style. 

I shall study these phases successively, beginning with Ravenna. 

RAVENNA. 

After the partition of the empire, during the closing years of the 
iv century, while Rome lapsed to the rank of a provincial city, 
Ravenna became the Western capital, and preserved this rank, 
with ever-waning power, until the Hi.nl overthrow of Byzantine 
nib in 752. Had it lsjen the seat of a rising power, it might 
have Income the Queen of the Seas, taking the place afterwords 
held by \ etnee. As a unit in the problem before us. it is of the 
utmo-t importance. Already in the v century it was fur more 
Greek than Italian. After the Byzantine reeoiujijest in the vi 
century, it was the Hrst to become thoroughly impregnated with 
the new civilization then taking form in Constantinople. This 
wa, to he expected, as the city was soon tilled with Eastern 
traders, and with Byzantine troops and functionaries, becoming 
the principal bond between fact and West. As Bayet and 
BiebI “ have already remarked, if we wish to understand what 
Byzantine art was from the v to the vu centuries, it is not to the 
East that we must go,but to Ravenna, tor the entire Orient could 
hardly famish such a series as exists in Ravenna alone. The 
monuments are merely a tangible sign ol a general condition, for 
It appear, certain that a large part of tin population, the majority 
o it, early archbishops and of its clergy were of Greek nation- 
nitty or descent, and its ecclesiastical relations were rpiitc as close 
with ( onstantmople u« with Rome. The city had a Greek asso¬ 
ciation or frhola Graxa, which must have been formed, as it was 
ui Rome, ot Greek inhabitant*, of which there were large num- 

Rtchrrcht* , M ur 

* * /0 
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litrr:, especially iu the large suburb of l‘lu**e, tin- port of ’he city. 
There are many proofs of the general use of the Greek language: 
t i,, ehnrch of Rareuna was called affijc^pAalfe on account of its 
okim to be independent of Rome: its cathedral, when bid It late 
in the tv century, received the name Amtttaatos -^Church oi 

tl lr Holy Resurrections the archbishops appear hi have received 
their inviim% in Wreck, The city contained a Dum¬ 

ber of monasteries of Oreok monks, notably those 0? & Maria ad 
Blarheniu-, and S. Marin in Cosmedin. The abbot or W.^a 
of the latter monastery hud the historic privilege of placing the 
min t, on the head of everv new archbishop in the great basilica 
of S Luroaao in Cesarea, to which a Oreek monastery was also 
atuwlied. We must believe that Hateuna reetuwil exte^ 
Greek and Eastern colonizationm rwo periods; one considerably 
before the other during the liyzaiitiue occupation. Havenna ex- 
en-l^d a strong Grwi-iaing inttnem-e over u large territory while 
]r wa til® ivdi/kmrv of the By^mitino ex are! is. Its immediate 
mtory wa- bounded hy Veh&e on the north, by the fluctuating 
Bombard and Roman frontier Oft the west and sooth; but its 
artistic iinlae.mo-alwuy, purely Byaintine—hud an even wider 
BUOfw . To it we may attribute the wnh- spread oi the pecidiui 
stvie of Byzantine decoration ih low relief which began to prevail 
at Hie close of the vt ventury over the entire peninsula. a-nd 
wliivh, with modifications due to artMh- i-U- mid W 
dirthrent mhtioniffitv of the artfets-whetluT Byzantines or ttiti- 
i :m —held sway in Italy until the xl century. A taller 
*bm of lifts fact will appear in connection with Byzantine art in 
liome Except for a few barbarous bombard attempts, and for 
thq continuation of the Latin form of the Roman toitica in cer¬ 
tain province. oil tite hr,m-l,- of the Fine Arts in huh appear 
tu have bem in the Byzantine style 
vt to the x lv utnries. 


|, nr in imitation of it from the 


VENICE. 

I sl.‘ill merely umiairkr two points; the degree of [iyaimtiniam 
Bn J the reality -d the isolation of Venice. After I ovine »t *Ue 
Ten- beginning ivi century) |>rored to Belmnus, Nurses, and 
Longinus their fidelity to the «ni>ire— which always remained 
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th . e Roma " empire—It wonlil seem as if, li N through 
roul dependence as well as sympathy, and then from self-inter,•«. 

, T' T7 " P ,0 ** " L - ntur - v - and more or 

e-s actual subject of the Byzantine empire. Venice owed her exist- 

uce.her development and her power to the protection and privi- 

ige, granted by the empeion of Constantinople. She should be 

-garded rather us an Eastern sentinel on Western shores than 

-Ted 0 :, V WC : 3t - WUe " IV ^‘- . « Of ChaZag,:. 

ti L *j • nettans. in 805, because of their fidelity to Brzan- 
‘ “" d tl ‘ re » t< ‘ t 'od their very existence, their replv was • - It is 
not^to thee but to „,e Emperor of the ... LZ wish £ 

b. long. A en.ee would no, have been one of the great medi.e- 
tal powers hud Byzantium not covered her with her protecting 
2“* encouraged her commerce by the gnmting of special privb 
le ,, gtveu her the investiture of Dalmatia, the poesessi,,,, of 
»Inch, at the close of the x century, made her qneen of the Adri- 
' “ ml h ° allv - th ® g"ldcn hull of Alexis I i„ ins' 

srsr z?* *•.*■— ^ 

.n the entire commerce of the East. During the first five 
* untunes of \ cnetiuu historv (vt—x) wc find that „1 , , 

^nnwishtal it she exercised untpiesrioned ^wcr'over^VmieUan 

the ** e T dirion * *» 

bards, in about 740, until thev I k " h™« the Lom- 

defeating ,he bold attack A v a par, i„ 

•be East in 1081 »„d ..^in in iuT-oZ ** T 1 ** ol ' 
ditions being either agaiiut the “ Saracens «"!" p"" 1 
Germans. It i* true t)nt *• and 

between the l«.giu„i„g and thc^ZVThis' “• *V ^ 

while from the vt eonturv „„ to 1m 1 ' ' “ nd ,hat 

ice was an .... .• , ' , P ™ ,lie '' ,irl y I‘art of ,| ie , x Ven- 

tima bet dependence ^was really nomhial 1 ** The*'^! Zl ** 

JSrz^t t, . ei ' r ^ 

Have been held higher esteem than tha, of doge.- It 

-fit. ,a«, JSZgzZz, &.T.S SCSTKiKS 


/i rz . i xtixk tnr a s'D oil run e i ,v h< > me ,i m> tTALr. 1 fit 

was also tlii- custom t'or tin: doge, shortly 31 his election, to 
send his sod or brother to Constantinople, or to go in person, to 
sissiare the emperor uf iris fidelity. Soiiu-times the non remained 
tor ijtiltfc: a [>eriodia die imperial city, wad as the doge&hip, with 
it? association of son with father, in imitation of imperial mange, 
was virtually hereditary do ring a large part of this period, it 
id cany to it ml errand how thin familiarity with Byzantium gained 
by the heir presumptive served to strengthim the kmds that 
linked Venice to the East. If in significant that the early dogea 
whose rule marked the greatest advances In ^ eni'tiun power, rbe 
Gulbni. the Purteeipii/.i and the Orseuli, were thorough parti s-ii' 
of B yzai 1 ti u m+ E yen tli e Frankwlil lc 11 icy tried to unn tuc 

Venice, recognized her dependence on the Eastern empire, Egiii- 
hard, in lib annals for the year 81 1 , referring to the: destitution 
and captivity of doge Ohelci'ius at tin- haiuls of the Byzantine 
ttuvoy Arsaphius, OH account of his treachery, says: Propier pe$- 
diam homre spotinttM CmatantiHupafirn wt (hmimm moan ihuti iV*- 
[1 ff m Thifi very unopposed deposition ol doges * 1 be tori ns and 

Beatus by Arsaphiue, who came than Constantinople at the head 
of a Byzantine fleet } and the election of a doge agreeable t" (lie 
emperor, is certainly a striking instance of this dependence. The 
various titles accorded to the dtsgea by the emui-rors were: hypa^ 
tos, protospathario>. proti.ssebaatoa, psitricims* proedros, protnproe- 
dros. Of these the earliest was that of consul or hyparos. and the 
most fi ci [ueutlv nsed that ot proEoaobiislt>s. It is interest tug to 
note that when, in flic XU century. Venice and the Empire had 
passed from friendship to distrust and enmity, the doge* de¬ 
manded and obtained that the rank of proto^ras*^ should he a 
perpetual appanage of the dogeritip. 

Kveo al ait curly dat> Byzantine Influence was current in 
Venetian euelesicuticiil spheres* After (he patriarchate bad been 
removed from Aquilen to Grade, hi imHequeoee of the in various, 
rlic man wlm tstahlisbUd il Upon ft fu'm basis, and was one of the 
greatest administrators and builder# that ever occupied the see, 
was u Greek, Elias, who built (1 \ 00O) the ehurelies still standing 

und in oUutr«IHB the B^iMUrtfru: tills Jtltrau id gl™n* Cn1i*LiLt Tafi:L and Teiomas, 
FmtK rcn,m Auitrinraru™, AHh , ll, Bd, Ml. Tlldl. i; tiLOklA, 

Stori-i vcpl, (l, r...t Piitlww . RoMA?fl-f, .Vfcirt# di Vcntiia, 
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iii Grade. Shortly after the establishment of the new Venetian 
bishopric of Olivolo, in the vin century, it was occupied by two 
Greeks, both named Christopher. 

I he mass of the people always showed their sympathy for the 
Eastern empire us against Lombards mid Franks. The Vene¬ 
tians adopted the Greek costume anil manners, and this went so 
lar that they were often by Franks and Slavs,and even by Popes, 
confounded with the Greeks. The doge, the nobles, the women, 
all dressed after the Oriental fashion. Xot only was the eitv full 
of Greeks, but all the products of the East were accumulated in 
its warehouses and palaces. Its churches were consecrated to 
Eastern saints, and the city irselt was under the patronage of the 
fatuous Greek saint. Theodore, until the ix century, when he was 
superseded by Mark. Its nobles intermarried with Greek 
ladies. Hardly a citizcu but had travelled on Venetian vessels to 
tin- Ea. *ern ports, and especially to Constantinople, and being 
familiar with its monuments, its luxury, its refined and liighlv- 
organized civilization, held that of the West cheap in compari- 
sou.and were glad that they had escaped the feudal anarchy that 
laid overwhelmed every other corner of Europe. The Venetians 
lived really us much in the East as at home. In the XD eeuturv 
there was hardly a town of any size, and certainly not a seaport. 
" * u r< ‘ tiie did not have a colony owning u street and a 

church, and governed according to its own laws by its own magis¬ 
trates—bails or consuls. This was the ease throughout the Hv- 
zantine Empire in Europe and Asia, from Dalmatia to Asia 
Minor and the ports of the Black Sea, and throughout the new 
ami ephemeral domain of the Crusaders in Syria and Palestine. 
In < omtnntiuople alone there were ten thousand resident Vene- 
tians—rich and haughty. Twenty thousand Venetians are re- 
ported as having gone to the East to trade during the year 1171, 
when Manuel Komuenos ordered the imprisonment of all the 
\ enettniis in the empire. The colonies reached at times such 
importance as t.. necessitate the creation of a diocese with a 
bishop appointed by the patriarch of Grade, and also led to the 
foundation of monasteries. 


, ?£!"*; t0 . tbo ,,,t “ 1,0 ,li8t0 0' Of the (truck colony anterior 
to 1.04 lm» been attempted, it is not easy to ascertain bow much 
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Greek blood flowed in Venetian veins. We may say that there 
were three wavs in whiob it entered into \ enetiau lite. First, 
through original Greek and Eastern settlers: second, through in¬ 
termarriages with Greek women; and third, through emigrants. 

A number of the original families that fled to the lagoons, and 
whose names are noted in the Chronkon Altinatc, several are from 
(4 reek centres: such were the Sal via ni from Salonica, the Oam- 
poli and Calpini or Albini Alboli from Capua. The famous 
Guistiniani family was of Greek origin, and so were the Ca.idi- 
ani. and, later, the Zanearoli. Semitecoli, Bizzauiani, and a host 
of others whose names will be found in documents ot the xii and 
xiii centuries. 13 In many eases the signers of theso documents 
put themselves on record as Greeks by adding that epithet to 
their name: Petrus Greens. Petrus Greculo. Johannes Greco, 
Dominions Greens. Philipo or Philipus Greco. Bartholomeo 
Greco. In other ‘-uses the form of the name is a sufficient indi¬ 
cation, for example: Petrus Sopulo, Domenieus Mazarion, Vi- 
talis Basilio, Domenieus Nuzio, Joannes Theonisto, Auroliuo 
Pantuleo, Aurius Sisinulo. Jacopo Theupoh*. ?U\ t >t even greater 
importance, though less easy to gauge, is the effect of the inter¬ 
marriages with Greek women, so common during several cen¬ 
turies as to strongly affect the Venetian aristocracy. One of 
the earliest on record is that of the grandson of doge Angelo 
Panerepazio (or rather, according to the ancient form of the 
wor d, Angelo Particiuco), who married in Constantinople he- 
lore 821. Perhaps the most notable was that ot John, the 
sou of "the great doge Pietro Orseolo 11. Ho was sent to Con¬ 
stantinople in 1004, at the request of the Emperors Basil aud 
Constantine, who married him to their niece Mary with great 
pomp, the voting pair being crowned with gold crowns by the 
emperors, and remaining in Constantinople over a year, together 
with John's vounger brother Otlio, who afterwards became doge. 
The Greek woman that was the most gossiped about by the 
mcdbevul writers is the sister of the Kmperor Nicephoros Boto- 
nii.teB.who married Huge Domenico Selvo (1071-84), and was 
so much blamed for wearing gloves, using perfumes, and not eat- 

v Consult T*rKL and Thomas, op. rff, doeururnW 25 (1090). S3 , 1107 ), M 
( 1164 ), ( 1176 ), 78 ( 110 * 1 ) 
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ing with her hands, but with fork and spoon. It is to be sup¬ 
posed that a large part of the Venetians who took up. their resi¬ 
dence in the Eastern empire married Greeks. 

It is hardly probable that Greek emigrants affected Venice 
Vel *' considerably until the xi and xil centuries: we know that 
their numbers increased immensely after the conquest of Constan¬ 
tinople in 12o4. In fact, the tall of the Eastern capital, so far 
from putting an end to Byzantine influence in \ enice, was the 
occasion of its increase, especially in the sphere of art, lioth 
through the great numbers of Greeks ami Greek artist- that 
flocked to \ enice, anti the effect of the bringing to the city of the 
wonderful art treasures of Constantinople which the Venetians 
were alone in appreciating and seeking to save from destruction. 

As Anningoud remarks: M “Commerce, pities, religion, all 
contributed to favor the presence of the Venetians ami to protect 
their interests throughout the Eastern empire. They occupied u 
quarter iu the capital, a street in the principal towns. Thev 
formed a numerous population, strongly established in the coun¬ 
try by its riches, it- high connections, and by its private interests 
and affections, but also strongly attached to the mother country 
by commercial relations, the enjoyment of a national legislation, 
the authority of its consuls and ambassadors, and the supreme 
jurisdiction of the head of its church, which was -utticientlv hel- 
I cm zed to attain rapid success in Greece but too Venetian ever 
to forget Venice.” 

• It we turn from Constantinople to the lagoons, we find a no 
less strange spectacle: after the Venetians of the East, the Greeks 
of \ enice; after Venetian colonization in Greece, the transformn- 
tlon of ' V the Byzantines. The < Ircek colony, so numer¬ 
ous even now, has a very early origin-But the presence of 

the (.reeks was ns nothing compared to their influence. The 
Venetians themselves seemed almost as Byzantine as the chil¬ 
dren of Byzantium.” 

Perhaps in no sphere outside of the artistic can this fact be 


". M ‘ T : A !“ ,!SGAtrP ' VeHi " ft U J/Ofoirr dt» rtUHomade VenUe 

•ir., / rmpiredOnrnt depuU U fomiatmn Ht (a rip»hlu {tir (,i nrxae d, C 
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mu rtf clearly demonstrated titan in that of diplomacy. As early 
sir the \i oentitry the Venetian mind. trained by contact wil h the 
wily court of (Vinstantinople, had attained to that calm <’lsar- 
Jill i ted ness, that secrecy and discretion, that jiower ot observa- 
tion iitid knowledge of men, that ability to foresee and provide 
for all contingencies, which once at mined tinder such eminent 
masters aa the I lyy.uutin6S, became traditional in Venice for cen- 
turifts and lav at The root of her success* 

These notes on the relations of Venice to Byzantium are neces- 
*.,nlv brief end sketchy; but they are the substance of what 
might be greatlv enlarged upon. The different phases of Hm- 
cnl dependence aiv well illustrated by Lout** eti*y> and good 
material is furnished by Armingnutl, wIluk- vvurk. however, ex¬ 
tends far beyond political questions into the social and commer¬ 
ce! spheres, and is not wholly to be relied upon. To these 
works I refer for many details. The full lord- of the mliuence 
of 'Byzantium cun. however, be felt only on a careful rending ot 
the contemporary documents and the early chronicles. 

This review will make it plain that, from her foundation up to 
the xm century, Venice furnished almost an ideal environment— 

so far as there could Ik .ft in rhe \V,.*r—forth, ns,of llyaantme 

art. It was the form of art prevalent in what was to the \ om-tuuis 

mind the most highly dvllized portion of the world, tlm ton li they 
were most accustomed to seeing, and which they thoroughly appro- 
dated and understood; while its harmonious, deep Oriental color¬ 
ing captivated the natural Venetian color-sense. Xa one can 
seriously deny that Venetian art was largely Brand uie m charac¬ 
ter so that it is not necessary to rehearse the matter here, flic 
only dispute could be as to whether there were many artists Irani 
the East in Venice, or whether the churches were built and 
decorated altogether by Venetians trained in some cases in Con¬ 
stantinople- As this h really not oi fundamental consequence m 
this inquiry, T shad mention merely some cases that are recorded 

H Bd L*st/, Dm V*rhk thin ™ * mA dem Fn!l dea ^ hai * 

tpmrtZ to m to Berlin-; II. Dtr ullmAMM* V,Ur*w *•*%* 
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of Greek artists who worked in Venice, beginning with a fact that 
must be regarded as of considerable importance in the artistic 
history of Venice—the construction, at the expense of the Byzan¬ 
tine emperor and hv artists sent from Constantinople, of the 
church and monastery of S. Zacchartas. The golden bull of the 
Emperor Leo V (814-820), giving instructions for the erection 
and enrichment of this monastery, has been lost. There remains, 
however, the decree of Doge Justinian (827-820), which I shall 
quote as being of unusual importance: w 

“ Cognitum sit omnibus t'hristi et snni'ti Jtomani imperr tide/ibus, tain 
]rra:sentibus quam et dlis qui jx**t no* futuri erunt, turn ilueibns. quam 
patna rchis aique episcopis sen tvleris primatibus, quia eq <> .It stimaxi’.-, 
impermits Uyputus ct Vmetiaruin Jinx, per rrcefationem domini nostri 
omnipotent# et jussione domini serenissimi Imperatoris sen et couserca- 
toris totius miLndi, Lkonis, post multa nobis bateficia concrssu feci /,<*• 
monasterium rirginum hie in Vantia, secundum quod ip# iussit, alifi- 
carr (L propria camera imperial t, et secundum qwsl iussit miJd statim 
cuncta nccessaria auri sice argenii dan. Tunc etiam nobis rrliqnias 
sanrti Ziccariae prophetac rt lignum cruris domini atquc sanctnr Marine 
jmnntnn sice de res tuna it is Salcatoris et alias reliquiae sanctorum nobis 
ad ccclesiam sanctum contecrandam dari fecit. Ad ntressaria hunts 
operis etiam magistt ‘08 tribuit, ut eitius opus erplerent , et arpleto oj*cre 
amgregatio saneta inccisanter pro salute seradssimi imperatoris et suo~ 
rum heredum orarent. D thrsauro rero , quod manifesto sua carta 
cum litens aurris, et totum donum, quod in hoc loco ipse transmissit, in 
tpsa camera, salcum esse statuimus. Tamm ipsam carta in in camera 
nostri palatii rolumus ut semper jiermaneat, et ut non calcat alitpus hoc 
dicere, quod \Uud monasterium sancti Zaccariae dr alicuius thesauro 
esset construction, nisi de sanctissimi domini nostri Imperatoris Lt-onis." 

The Emperor Leo laid been dead several years when Justinian 
became doge in K2i. Hut Justinian had been for some time in 
Constantinople during the dogeship of his father, Agnellns Par- 
ticiacu-, probably in or ltetore 810, was then made Hvpatus by 
Leo, and may, on his return to \ cnice, have brought with him the 
emperors bull and his gifts for the monastery which was to bo 
built, including the relies, and was probably then accompanied by 
the Greek artists then destined by the emperor to erect the church 

'"Tafel and Thomas, F>ntr» rerum Austr. Abth. u, Diplomats, ti acta, i. So. 1. 
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an«l monastery. It raiwt be believed that the construction wns 
commenced at once, while he was associated in the doges hip with 
his father, for this decree of 827-2tf speaks of the monastery as if 
it were already constructed. 17 A study of the Venetian docu¬ 
ments shows that this was perhaps the most important monastery 
in the city—the place of burial for the doges, of refuge or forced 
retirement of great personages, the parish church ot the new city, 
the owner of vast possessions, about which it was in\o|\ed in n* - 
quent disputes. One would hardly he far from the truth it. con¬ 
jecturing that until the erection of St. Mark s in the xi century— 
not as a ducal chapelt but as a large basilica S. Zacchariu, 
situated as it was not tar from the ducal palace, was the im*t 
monumental church in the city and influenced the development 
of Venetian architecture, although so little now exists of the early 
church that this must remain a mere conjecture. 1 ' Willi S. 
Zaccharia begins a series of Byzantine monuments in Venice— 
palaces, cl.urches, monasteries — some ot which still remain. 
Such were the early ducal chapel of S. Mark's, S. Fosca of Tor- 
cello, S. Giacomo di Rialto, parts of the cathedral ot Mur.mo. 
many palaces in the style of the Fondaco dei Turehi, and, finally, 
the basilica of St. Mark a itaelt. 

A notable invasion of Greek artists is evidently connected with 
the building and decoration ot S. Murk's in the xi century. At 
that time (4reek painters established an association in A eiiice 
under the patronage of Aghia Sophia, at a house near the church 
of St. Sophia, which had been bnilt in 1020. Some native pupils 
of this guild afterwards seceded, and the disputes between the 
original and the branch associations were so vehement m the 
xin century as to require the intervention ot the authorities. A 
member of this Greek invasion was probably the mosaicist Petrus, 

» In mv paper on Isanti nr ArtUf in Roly 1 reform! lo the prince of Greek 
•rtbu In Venice, for the erection of S. Zebari., -lely on the lute authonty *f San- 
mvino, not haring it that time aware of the original document upon wh,ch 

the assertion was based. , „ .. , ON 

w In bis Gwhichte. drr Baukun*t und Rildhaucrex 1 enrdtg, (pp. 101— 'I, Mothks 

ur>: “ drr bereit* rrxcahnU Qioekntkunn, m,wu ein Stuck dr, 

tu'gchbriocn Sonnmkloetrr, «Ar cinfnck au. R.ndboprn-Arradm mU » urfrlkapxtal- 
i tx'tekmd, "hrinen die riraigen Urbrrblci^l dir .aaa nltrn Rauc, « mn. I 
have not mveelf examined the tower and cloister, and cannot, therefore, judge 
whether Mothcs’ rather bold conjecture is probable. 
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who in 1100 liegau, according to an inscription, the mosaic decor- 
atinn ot St. Murks. In 1153 Marcus Indriomeni, a Byzantine 
mosaicist, worked in \ enice, and in tin* next century Tlieophaues 
of Constantinople opened a school for painting in Venice. A 
painter named Theophilus is also mentioned at this time. The 
pure Greek school continued to rule Venice until the xiv century. 

1 shall not describe the Venetian churches and palaces con¬ 
structed or decorated in the Byzantine style between the ix and 
the xiti centuries; the general facts are well known, and I could 
add hut a few less-known examples. My object is merely to 
proye that in \ enice such works were no exotics, hut in harmony 
with the traditions, life and experience of the people. 

One point remains to he touched upon, und that is the isola¬ 
tion of Venice from all the rest of Italy. Is there any truth in 
•Springers contention that this isolation w;is such as to prevent 
her from radiating the Byzantine influence that had so possessed 
Iter t It seems as it the difficulty were raised through u historic 
misapprehension, through the error of looking at tile Venice of 
the Middle Ages through the eyes of a modem man used to cen¬ 
tralization, and who has in mind the isolated Venice of the last 
few centuries, and does not realize that in the Middle Ages most 
Italian cities were autonomous. As a matter of fact, there was 
no city in Mediaeval Italy whose connections were so broad arid 
general, both within aud without the limits of the peninsula. 
Before and during the Crusades it was the principal port of em¬ 
barkation for the Orient, the resort of pilgrims and of knights 
from France, Germany and Italy. It supplied all Europe with 
the natural and artistic product* of the East, and in turn ran¬ 
sacked the West tor products to carry eastward in exchange. Its 
colonies were not only in the east, hut in the west also^n the 
south of France (r. </.. Limoges) aud in Germany, and its vessels 
not only utilized the seajKHts, but ran up the principal rivers. A 
glance at the history and trade of Venice during the xii ami xm 
centuries would rather lead to the conclusion that Venice was 
superior to all other Italian cities in her ability to influence 
others. In the sphere of the Fine Arts, for example, we find 
records ol a number of foreigners working or studying in Venice, 
like the sculptor Giovanni Uanio of Vicenza, the Lombard engi- 
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neer and architect, Nicwrfo dei Bamt fieri (m cent.), the Ferrnrese 
painter, Gelasio dl Xkolo (e. 1200 ). the Florentine painter, Andrea 
Tup. the Roman sculptor, Marcus (1217). On rlie other hand, 
Venetian artists fire found working in dHtaut parts of tlie penin¬ 
sula and even outside of Italy, It is probably they who built St. 
Front a t Perigueus , that famon s fai'ai n lil e n j f San Ma roo, We fin d 
the Venetian sculptor Yeneius working in 1210 at Genoa, 

her Eater rival. Earlier than that, perhaps in the xt century, the 
sen! pi or Joannes de Ye net in carves the main portal of the church 
of S, Maria in Cotsfluedm in Rome. Two farther examples of 
great importance also cnine Irom Rome. During the last years 
of the mi or the first of tlie xm century Pope Innocent III hml 
the apse of S. Peter decorated with mosaics in the Byzantine 
style, eai'h figure areompunied by a bilingual inscription in Greek 
a ltd Latin. 1 " It a ppeara certain that the Roman school itself, a l- 
tbough unsurpassed in decorative mosaics, was incapable at that 
time of producing monumental figured works. Consequently we 
must look outside of the native school for the imt&aleDts of the 
apse of St, Peter’s; and there are only two schools in Italy, both 
of Byzantine origin, to which they can he attributed* — the Sicilian 
and rlie Venetian.® Of these we are bound to select the Vene¬ 
tian, on the testimony of a letter of Pope Hu no ri us HI, which 
chows that the mosaics still existing In the apse of St. Paul out- 
side-th e-walls, of the same stjdo as those in St. Peter, were the 
work of artiste from Venice. This letter was addressed to Doge 
Pietro Zian, on January 23, I8I8,' 1 In it Honoring thanks the 
doge tor having already farnished him a mosaic 1st, and requests 

sa Fmgmalia frifii t]i in iuhIiUI mosaic of tin- nld btudlk'u -»lil 1 esllt in ihe crypt nf 
St, Putur, and I betlflvc- in t tia Christian Mubuutii uf tJue Vltic 9 ll» 'they tipdi Hwn 
■rjirofnlt 7 and fullv described 110 fore thiilr dostim.' Ik i]i eurTy in th* XYl rcutury. 

“ Tb p B vault Lin# mosaic school lit thu uiuutusLCI^ of Mniite l.’nssi^o, established in 
the middle of Lht* XI cenlnry, hud stimulim/d, uhd in ftwt re-crauled |1 ig Ruman 
stb“ul of muu Liman lul niMJiie-paliiting duriti" the Jir-i | nari of th, XIt ci-nluiy, but 
this revival, though Important, vrtis uhlj lomprinny 1 , and after producing works ilI 
3. Htrbilcimmen all 1 lsolu, S. ClaiuCilltr P 3, Maria in Traslisrerc, S. ITmncnsca Rm- 
tHUflAr efc., it lap-ud £u cimiplcli.'lv (1ml no wfcs >-t any txjniuqUflBOe wens ciACULod 
during thu lust forty jdttt of tbu XJi century. 

*i This luLter vn; dkuifflsd imd published by Prof, M n-riMm Armel] ini En hi* 
* VrrHflcAftfLT for Hj£i3, &ui.i ruf article on thu tnosuics id UrottHfcmUiL I II the Gazette 
for 12-B-1. 
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that others be sent to Homo from Venice in order to complete 
the upeiilul mosaics in St. } 'aul. Thun ihe two principal basilicas 
of Home were decorated by V t n u t o-By zanlin e artists; and Mio 
Hornun school of figured mosaics, which was tn produce &ir j L 
tliiM work- during the following hundred years, was reestablished 
by this means, There is every reason to accept rite substantial 
accuracy of Va^uTs stater m iit that Andrea Tafi learned mosaic- 
painting in Venice of the <7 reek Apollonios; at all events, we 
may believe that the Tuscan mosaic school of the close of the xm 
cenLiirv was merely an oflshoot from the Venetian, 

In icy article on Byzantine artists in Italy, I spoke of certain 
Byzantine elements in the cathedral of Pisa, ami referred to the 
doubtful biiuomility of its principal architect, Buscheto. As the 
tone and the meaning of this artist s name have given rise to 
much conjecture, and aa it has, l believe, not been noticed to 
ocetir elsewhere, it is interesting to find it m a Venetian docu- 
meiii of the XII century, under the Form Hu&ertur and this gives 
more likelihood to my suggestion of the Py7.autine t rain] rig of the 
I 'isaii architect. Tn the same article the paintings of the Bizsia- 
mani family of Otranto are mentioned; and this naim is, 1 find, 
thar ot a family of \ cnetlaii Greeks noted in the xn century, ami 
it seems likely that even nt that time there may have been 
painters among them, for they are mentionfid constructing the 
chui'ch of Luke, the titular saint of the painters, and also the 
building for the housing of the corporation of Greek painters 
( A. m 11+7), 

SOUTHERN ITALY. 

fr is or should be a eoinmunplace. Mint Sicily and Southern 
ludy, except for some Lombard cities, were css.-ntiallv Greek 
hunk during the early Middle Agea. Sicily. Inside a sprinkling 
of Lombards, had bin two claasee of inhabitants before the Xor- 
niEin conquest—-Greeks and Arabs. Calabria was peopled bv 
* r recks. Hie majority ot the cities of Apulia were founded in 
the x and xi centuries by ami for Greeks. Even Gael a, almost 

"TLb; 3ti»<s<ito was on nffioftr of the Venetian Heet that mutinlftd m AtifA.hr in 
llM.nad tb* AxstttnEm wIiIlL the -AW signed, who □tabbed l^tlw hu thla 
lK ^'" u J»y thair BPJim^i h fa j]gn«l bv It rou&enibls nuntk-r of Greek nimo. 
See Tafel ami Thomas, o/l n't., doc. No. 78. 
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at the gates of Lome, oa well us Naples and other cities of 
pauia, were preponderatiugly Greek. It would lie a waste of 
time to show in detail the vieifleittitles of this development and 
tiie artistic sub- of ir, Leiii^maut, l>ichl, Itnnitdl and a number 
of Italian specialists have studied parte of the subject, ami haw 
proved easily enough that Tiytsantine art enjoyed here every &eil- 
tty for free development in the midst of the moat oongenM envi¬ 
ronment. In the present paper this part of the subject mist he 
taken for granted. The main prop of the anti-Byzantinism is 
Rome, and Rome w ill there to ro bo my main oh] oeti v e: for i f 
Rome fall*, what is left 'i 

ROME. 

Among the argument' employed again H: tin 1 strength of Byzan¬ 
tinism in Italy, none is more prominent than rlmt based upon the 
antagonism of Larin Room to everything Byzantine, Such an 
iirgameni seems at first sight weH^grouudedL The split between 
East and West on the question of image-worship, the schism be¬ 
tween the two ehnrobes, the transference of the political allegiance 
of Italy and the papacy from the Eastern emperor* tn the Franks 
—all these urc due dirwtly to Rome and the papal policy. And 
vh the fid!acy of these reasons is almost sclf-svident In tie.' first 
place T the persecution of image-worship was ti mutter of imperial 
policy, noi uf popular feeling: atid the immense maj. .nty. Loth of 
the clergy and of the people throughout the < hient, were in hearty 
sympathy with the attitude of the Roman PontiflB, which may 
even he said to Lave strengthened rather than relaxed the hold of 
Rvzajitme influence mi Italy. especially in tin* field nf art, lor It 
brought to the peninsula swarms of Tiyxanrii." artists. Then 
it must he remembered that among those i topes who stood up 
at res j m j nsl v fts r i u i ages ju l d !■< ■ r ihe supre rnucy ot Rome there were 
Greeks tmd Orientals, imd that in Greek laud- rlt. fi were -rill 
many adherents lo the Western thureli. The transference of 
political allegiance was soon eauTiterhitianved by the inthmie 
the ftiamerotts Greek colonies mid monasteries esfffbhfthed in Soutfc- 
ern Italy during and after the iconoclastic pemeention (y ut—u 
cent,), in addition to the monasteries established in Rome itself* 
Mu-'li is made of the continuity of the Roman tradition from 
classic times. In illustrating this fact in the domain of art, for as 
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late a period as the Mi century. Prof. Springer uses the identify 
oi the decorative mosaic system used in the Sicilian churches with 
tlsat of the Roman monuments as his strongest argument ill 
htvor of Rome's victory over Byzantium, even in her stronghold 
of Sicily, as soon as the Norman conquest had freed the popula¬ 
tion from tlie fetters of Byzantine tradition. Ample proof will be 
given in this article—for the first time,! believe.—that this beau- 
ritul system ut decoration is, after all, not Roman, bat Byzantine 
and Oriental in its origin, and Unit if it proves anything it proves 
that Byzantine art held away even in Rome itself 

And yet, while it is perfectly natural that the strength of the 
Roman tradition should be constantly urged, it may be inked : 
Was there an unbroken Roman tradition ? If it could be proved 
that u huge Byzantine element was introduced at auv time so as 
to form au integral part of the Roman development, in various 
forms of civilization, this theory of the radical opposition of the 
two would hr no longer tenable, 

Lji to the vi century the Roman tradition may l ie regarded aa 
unbroken. Whatever llreek clement bail found a home in it 
was a common inheritance of East and Wi,t before the fonaa- 
rinu of a distinct Byzantine type of civilization, and yet this 
Greek element was sufficiently powerful to affect the stream of 
Roman development, Greek was the sacred language, the lan¬ 
guage of the church from the beginning, and it remained so, 
more or Jess, until the xr or xii century, Greek ideas were 
most influential in literature, in liturgy, and in artistic types and 
subjects A Thr absorption of this element was, however, complete, 
and the tradition thus established was not disturbed until the vt 
century, I hiring (be hrst decades oi this century there wore signs 
of closer union ivith Byzantium. The Awaokm of King The$* 
done the Goth led to a rapprochement between popes and em- 
perorii, and this was shown when Pope John II went to Ciuismn- 
thoplo in o2d, where he was received with groat honor, and 
crowned Justin emperor. The Cidenies of Alexandrians, of Syri¬ 
ans and of Greeks in Rome were reinforced, and churches were 
built in honor of Eastern saints. Atypical monument of this 
sort is die church of S;S. foam ns and Damian, in the Forum, 

” V‘> r°rtmEU i>f Chrint itinl wiifes ..f blLliujil OTmp-jsLtioTu, 
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Inult by Pope Felix EV (526—30) in honor of these grant twin 
physicians, stayers of phigue and pestilence—-the Christian .Fsl-u- 
l&pii, famous throughout the East. Gregorovlus says: “ Tha/ 
received mi honor whfch hnl be*'n, until fht'tt , re served in Jtninc to 
Homan miirftfr.s atom” 11 

With the i ntrodurtion of Eastern saints.came that of the Byzan¬ 
tine style, just then tti process of formation, and preparing itself 
for its great achieve merit at St, Sophia, The sculptures of the 
eihor'mm and parapet in S. Clemente at Rome, executed between 
514 ami SSS, are convincing proof of the presomc of Byzantine 
artists in the city. Then cuum the Byzantine invn-Eon, and the 
eighteen years that elapsed between the lompiesr of Sieily by 
Belisarius in 535 ami the hist heroic stand id King Teiu> against 
N arses in 553 , were years that brought Koine—the centre of this 
conflict—into the dust, laid her in ruins, and so decimated her 
population that at one time it was red need to live hundred citizens, 
and for forty days the city was tenanted only by unimak The 
so-called delivenmce of Italy by Justinian's generals from the 
Goths* who ha I diown themselves kind masters and protectors of 
the arid, was productive of greater ruin than the iiivaaiims of 
Alarm's Visigoths, Attila's TIuu», or Gentries Vandals,, 

When a remnant of the scattered and decimated population 
crept luck to their tiillcn city, tiny found themselves led, by tin- 
force of circumstances, to place themselves under the rule of a 
Byzantine governor whom they and the popes were obliged to 
welcome as the only protection against barbarian invasions* 
Koine had not been for nearly two centuries the capital of Italy, 
nor was it as yet the seal of el papacy polif bully powerful, flo that 
its re-population was slow and accomplished largely b\ means of 
foreign blnod—of Greeks and Orientals, and even of Northern¬ 
ers, Such had been the mortality that the senatorial class had 
ceased to exist. All traditions were broken. Men were no 
longer called by name after the elaborate Roman fashion, but 
merely by their given Christian name, alter the Greek manner, 

m | should <|uii.iltv thtsi statement by inferring to aoiiM farlter I matrices of 
clititvhrc diHlitfiitud to Eu-rttm Jjiiint-i. Such wa* thc-chutvli * -i’ St. M<‘Pniis ( i-n thr 
Oitinn Way, fotmdtd Ice tt" IT hit v run Wiry by u cuijn nation of A texun4rt(ll(s, und 
ths ohmvti of 3t* Fliuluv', yf whom AitariuE, m! Aamuva, nasiTta Unit hti khb 

A.-S muc;l] TenunEleti In Kinne slt Peter and Pstul. 
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hi id flu.- casting away of so uni versa! and radical a cm.-tom is u 
type of the complete elmuge in every sphere. The centuries that 
ibllmved, though they witnessed si gradual recuperation ami knit¬ 
ting together, were in many ways grievous, anil only at the ckfcm 
of the vill centun did Home raise her head again, it was irk- 
^ nne to he under the yoke of servants of an emperor of another 
land, This feeling is well expressed in the “ Lament f -r Rome,” 
written at the filing and which begins with the lines: 

Nhbilibus quondam fuenia constructs patronis 
Subditu nunc servis, hen male, Roma ruin 

Doseruere tui tanto te tempore reges 
i esait et ad i iraecos no men honorque tuns. 

This Bv?, autiue domination, after being initiated In Tlelisarine 
tuid Nurses* was firmly established when.* in answer to the prayers 
ijt Italians, flue Emperor ft berms derided to send an exarch and 
an army, Ir favored the introduction into the waste places of 
3tome of a large share of Byzantine elements, \Ya have had m 
Ihujji- it’d I a recent example uf what may then have taken place 
on a ufuiUlvr scale. When the Italian- entered Koine in 1870. 
aiei made ir tle'ir capital, there caiue an inrushiug flood of North 
Tialiau- ami I u scans, especially men li 1 ]i11 government offices* 
the military and hangers-on of various type-: and this invasion 
amoimt m|, alter a short while, to nearly one hundred thousand 
persons. Although we nimmi estimate even approximately the 
population of Rome in fhe second halt of the vi rtntnrv, tIic new 
Byzantine dement must have heeu strongly felt. This element 
’ 0 misled of a considerable iminher of dignitaries belonging ro the 
Byzantine bureaucracy and military system* a garrison which 

developed into an important institution' — the Roman army_, a 

considerable body of monks* a large element in the higher dergy, 
sjr|| l a uncle Li- of average citizens engaged in commerce, trade, 
industry nr letters, tilling a good-sized quarter of Kumc on ami 
about the Aventinu, along tlie hanks of the Tiber. Thiring the 
two centuries that followed Runic was without civic prosperity 
and it may he said that its activity was in great, part centred in 
tlie great monasteries that arose on all aides* of which the more 
important to have been Uraek, The immediate introdti l- 
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tioTi and lasting preponderance ol Greek names in contemporary 
document* prove tin; sweeping nature of the new immigration. 
The incoming Greeks were not, after a while, regarded as strang- 
tirti, as were the Lombards* Saxons and L ranks, but as merely 


another branch of tbe Roman stock. 

It must be realized that at this time (vi cent) the liyasantine 
civilization was and tor several cse&turics remained the only eom- 
plet« Christian eiviUzation. What was there outside ot Byzan¬ 
tium hut the rude Franks* Lombards, taxons and Gcnuaual? 
Where in Italy* if we except the Bene died nr order, tarn we ibid 
during the vn or vm centuries a centre of culture that does not 

call Byzantium its fountain head ‘t 

In studying the vicissitudes of Rome after the middle nf the 
vi century, it would be convenient to take it up from different 
points of view, such lw (1) the monasteries: (tl) the papacy and 
secular clergy; (3) the ecclesiastical and civil ml ministration; [4) 
church liturgy and music; (o) language and customs of the peo¬ 
ple ; ((j) the arts and industries. In view of the limited apace at 
mv illsposal, only auggesllve and typical lacts wilt he mentioned., 
r fhc subject deserves a volume* It has never been touched. 
Gregorovius, in his vuhimmuuE history ot Mediaeval Rome, other¬ 
wise so admirable and complete, seems to he quite aucouBdouS 
of the facts i d R cwncs Byzanti ue transformation. 


BYZANTINE MONASTERIES AND CHURCHES IN ROME. 

Thr IWzanfme monasteries in Rome wtire the mo^l prominent 
Centra if Ryaantine intluence^Mn religion, in society, in litera¬ 
ture, in art,'and on the people at large. They extend in an 
unbroken line from the vi to the xi and xu eentunca. Their 
study naturally precedes everything eke. The churches atra*bfl 
[O them and those which were built and decorated tor the u^o of 
the Greek colony naturally gave employment to Greek artists, as 
b proved by the remaining works themselves, and thus became 
die models for native artists. In the East the monasteries had ac¬ 
quired such enormous power during the VI and vn centuries Ofi to 

excite the jealousv of the emperors. The Faster. mbs souu 

acquired a’ strong foothold in Rome, certainly as early ns the 
middle of the vi century; audit is evident that a goodly pro- 
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portion, postil Iv even a large majority, "f the monasteries estal i- 
lushed in the city from that time up to the close of the rx century 
^ ^ inhabited by brefik monky, Amoiiif the earliest were the 
Si lians (who furnished also several pope!*), with whom the m rm- 
astii.- lite had become a pa^iou, and whose monasteries were 
spread over the entire East, from the desert of Scete iti Egypt to 
the establishment of the Xestomn monadi-ries in China and 
India; 


i &*»***■ Boetia ..—V' ..linn r.. l b- Mm T Ptotjfi a.f 

ttii -i Syrian X^torian monasteries iu Rome vm broken up by 
Pope Don us (G 76-7 8). the monks being distributed amo ng other 
monasteries: Ifte reppvrit in wife m imnmimo qm appellator 

to*torianiirt$ tttomieh* Sproz, pm per ditvmi tuowasteria 
; ill <p(o pnt&tict(\ monmteria Rommm 

■S. JjLirt-r ni tehofa — -it Js probable that Greek monks 


were planed at S. Maria in Sr hob -1 Gfaeeti nr Gma ofttm, called ufter- 
wanls S, Maria in Gosmt'ilitt, liefbre the dose of the century. Its 
foundation hi the n century is continued by some early sculp¬ 
tured decoration of it* period. It was early given to the great 
association of Greeks established in this quarter of the city and 
became their main centre. It is mentioned soon among the 
diaconal churches and by the Eiusiedehi itinerary in the vitr itu- 
tury, 2 " and near it arose the building which was the place of 
assembly of the seMtr. % the pbue where were taught ecclesiastical 
rnude. the copying and illuminating of mss, and the practice of 
various other arts. In 752 k was given to Greeks who had fled 
from the iconoclastic persecutions, 

S. Tim church and monastery of 8. Saba were built for 

<ome Greek Hasilian monks who cume from the mi mastery of this 
name an -Jerusalem at some time during the vj century, probably 
attur tin- middle, as S, Saba was not canonized until S*J2, In the 
Be*chrnbmg j? om s (2Ski), it is averted, to have been built Jbr the 
Grv-k monks by Pope Oonorius in p, 630. h was railed Cdia 
nom ' rroblll, l T t0 '^^inguish it from the parent monastery in 

^ , frE Vmpt " i ctfi OliTnei, jjwnffiifarium Rne^srntm, thr Jhetiar.a to retf-i- 

*1°: f —* “*■, , a, 

“'f™ ""&< ">■ ^ -ly i. th, v, , enlurv . t lht . ,„L 
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Jerusalem. Johannes Diuconus mentions it in his life of Gregory 
die Great. Tta Unpnrtanee is evident from flu; JJht r J’oi ^nwh* : 
iu 7S7 the usurping pope Ci.'ustantine, mid the leader of hia party T 
the Cbartularius G rati anus, were both relegated to this monas¬ 
tery, Cattaneo 3 finals arch analogical reasons, independent of 
historic darn, for aligning the original church to this ihite m 
the style of a capital in the left aisle, of the proto-Byzantine style, 
similar to the one at 8. Marin in Ooemedin. The monastery was 
given to the itnler of Clunv in 1144. 

S. Cc&areo in PnUitiQ* — Interesting although perhaps the smallest 
of the early Greek establishments was the church ot S, < Vsnreo 
on the Palatine, called Eeckm S. Cemrit >n Palatio, which is 
know'n ti« have been the imperial Byzantine chapel of thu city 
as early os 008, in the time of Phokus. Here were placed the 
images of the emperors sent from Constantinople, and attached 

to ii was on e of the earliest Greek monasteries of K .. called 

JL.mrtitttritun .8, tjrwttrttni. Here the Basiliau monk 8. 

8aha the younger received hospitality when he came to Rome 
(989-91), sent by the patrician of Amalfi to Utho III. The 
choice of this church tor the honor of receiving the imperial por¬ 
traits was probably made in the time of Xarses. and the 'occupa¬ 
tion of the monastery by Greek monks was e< m temporary if not 
earlier.- 1 ' 

& Anastasia. —-Passing from the monasteries to the churches of 
the v [ 'ciuury, we borrow from the Abbe Huebame what he say a 
of 8, Anastasia. The church of tv Anastasia, at the foot of the 
Palatine Hill, wki.-re it approaches the Tiber, was so close to ibe 
port that it was the tirst church met with by travellers coming 
from Africa, (’imstaiiiinuple and Alexandria, and before the foun¬ 
dation of S; Giorgio in Velabro in the vji century was the church 
uf die Yelhbmm. In the earliest list of Roman churches known 
it takes third rank, immediately after the Liitemn and bilierimi 
busiH'-a* — the two cathedrals of Koine. Beside this, it wits the 
custom from before the time of Gregory the Great to celebrate 
three masses mi Christmas day at S. Maria Maggiort, S. Anrativ 

It'archittflura t?i Italia ‘ini VI 0 at _V/ a ece.tIo t pp. 88-89. 

3fi JJci uilsnic, Buttetia t'.-i/ii/u*, l$8S,Oet. 15, [jp. 417-tM ; <?L Dk K"ssr. Huit r 
.■IjvA. CWjf(, tS84-&5, p- 143. 
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sia and S. Peter* The importance tlmj given in many ways to 
t tiia church is due to the fact. that it waa long the only and re¬ 
mained the principal church of the central quarter of Rome, ui 
the Palatin, the Forum, rim Port and its vicinity* The churches 
that were one by one founded hi tills smarter si nee the vr century 
were always eliapels, especially diagonal chapels, imd no other 
preshyternl tittdas comes to compete with the old tituhtf Andsta- 
.^V, It remains the parish church id the entire [Hartor. Now. 
th is quarter attained t" great importance during the Byzantine 
periinl, Not only did its population increase in the detriment of 
the other parts of the city, but it included the Palatine, The 
former imperial pjJueo wna the seat of the government, rim resi¬ 
dence of tic- staff, the centre of the weivittis JRoutn>/*($, that mili- 
tar\ body which, after the disappearance of the tienate, reestab¬ 
lished ail aristocracy at LI■ >* 11 ■ ■ r Doubtless in the palace itself 
there was a sort of "die in I sanctuary, tin- church of S< ('tmtivv, in 
which the images "f the emperors were preserved, Thu S. ( 'esa- 
rdo was but a ehap< L The real parish church of the Palatal was 

Anastasia, This church was placed, &n to speak. at the junc¬ 
tion of the seven ecclesiastical regions of Hume. Hence the 
crosses carried in procession on the great station days—one for 
each region — were kept at S, Anastasia, Both S, Ce£8JW and 
S„ Anastasia were privilege'! beyond nil other Roumn chiin lies 
{< teept .8. Maria Maggiore and the LatcranJ as starting-places for 
the great processions. Their decay began with the fall of the By¬ 
zantine p-jwer. mid is evident in ix century * 

S. t j trjiy m> in Vdi.thnK —-T lie ride of the chureh of S. Giorgio in 
Velahro is well defined by AL MalnlhL r Tl l i™ church, founded 
late in the vj or early in the vn century, is closely connected 
with the rise of llyzantme mthmiuv in Home, for S, ficurgi- was 
the most popular of all Faisicru saints. Not only while Home i^ 
governed hy u livzantino duke and the Holy See occupied by 
l ■■reck Popes, but oven later, win n distracted hctwccti the Bvzun- 
tiiic and tin ('arlnvingian powers, the Homan Ghureh continued 
to exercise lav or and hospitality the Greek" i,"cc Jatte, No. 
3001, SS23), and, for instance, to ask protection of the tlnmiones 
of Baal! J. t T nd,u Zacharias (741-52] the head of S. _■ 

■ L DDCllESN JS, Mitatigt* tit i'j-jrr. /■Vll.h .Vri' —, T [[ (]8H7 |, D, p. as 7 Btip 
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was brought to the Later,m, nn>l waa transported with great 
pomi' to his diaconal church in the Vekbmm. Henceforth it* 
influence and riches increase immensely. Doubtless it is not the 
seat of the schota Graecarum (like 3. Maria in Coamedin), neither 
\a it a dtaeonal church officiated by Greek mout> (like 3. Anaa- 
fcteia |__at least there is no proof of this; but the G reeks "ere 
bnrie.] here irn in a church belonging to them, and it had m 
its rector an archpriest who was at a certain time Greek. This ifl 
proved by a small group of Byzantine inscription® still existing 
there. Two lengthy inscriptions compose the epitaph, which was 
written for himself by the urohpricst John, liom under the pon¬ 
tificate of John V] I I (873-82), giving an so.mi p£W htb* 

& AndrtA ad. Ctirtim S&st&L —The mntULStery of !% Andrea, 
founded by Gregory the Great in his paternal house on the t 'hcas 
Sewn* was within the Greek quarter, and from the beginning 
contained Ort-ek monks. The name of it® drat abbot w its Ltila- 
ni >n i/’. 570), certainly a Greek, Its third abbot, Maiitumun®, 
became bishop of Syracuse—a sign of probable Greek nation- 

Sidtiv_and died in SP5. When Johannes Dmeonns wrote hi* Ufa 

of Gregory it was in Greek hands, because he rails ir* abbot by 
t||.- fiile Jugvmeti* This was under Pope John VUT (872—82). 
Thi R monastery wa® long among the moat important and influen¬ 


tial in Rome. 

S. Lucia dt Eenatis and. th damns Arsi™*—The monastery 
called Urrenatfs, or more usually de Mtmatis, received a colony of 
Greek monks before 649, as Duchesne notes in his edition ut the 

mer Pantifteim (tt, p. it appear* soon i- have required 
considerable important. When the Council <>. Truth was held 
in Constantinople in 680-81, one of the Human delegate* wn® 
George, a priest and monk of the monastery of Reims or Remi¬ 
ts It i* interesting to note that the emperor hail asked 1 T 1 -- 
Ajrurhu to *oul to the Council four abbot*, one from each of tour 
Heznntme monasteries (& & r&rtrapw ftv&rrfov % 

bed^vu n»vwrTT)ptov a$0d&as tw<™ pne). The pope *<mf Thco- 


H [njartpti'M* Btfianfint* Wc -Sirin i Owrfff* au \'cU6rr, par M. Fi*U*S BattI- 
VOL, fn Mr {(tuff c* i'R-. 1 JV. r vi! ig-887 , i>, U'“ 

« OablS I, Cr-ynieheffu iwfita d*l munnif^r* di S. rv« mi rhmtu aomn, imt- 
listiciil in II J/wrutorL, u, p. o. 
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plumes, the hifjumm of the monkery of Buka in Sicily, George 
of tlu- monastery of Etenas in Borne, nnd Canon and Stephen, 
priest.? and monks of the monastery of the tkmus Arxiafa, also in 
koine. ^ dlitee passages sire interesting, ns showing that the 
Byzantine monasteries in Rome were noted as ourlv as the vn 
century. T am nimble to *aj whether the monastery called domrt* 
Antma is to be identified witli any one of the monasteries of hit 
list 

S. Po[k 2 Adecklatns (ti72-G) appear to have been a 

monk in the monastery of 8, Em am us on the i odliun. fie added 
many ini ilding* to it. and placed there a congregation of monks 
and an abbots That these were Greeks appear® from several 
passages of the IJhrr Pw/ttWdr, e.'r/^ m the life of Leo III < 7f«5— 
*Hii, where the hypim™ is mentioned. It was taken from the 
Greek monks hy Leo VTI, who gave it to the Benedictine monas¬ 
tery of Subineo hy a bull of 938. 

. There ore several Greek monasteries the date of whose tmtnda- 
tion is not known, but as there b no record of their existence 
until the vrn century, it is sale to assume that they were umon* 
rbisc Sounded in consequence of the wholesale monastic om%ra~ 
tiun which took place from the Eastern provinces of the Brain- 
tme Empire during this centmr, as a result of the repressive 
policy «if the Byzantine emperors. 

The Syrian Pope Gregory JU (7=0-41) built, sce„ r diug tn the 
if* two monasteries: that ot‘ 88. John the Ev«i»el- 

■--r and the Baptist, an,] H. Pancrutius near the Lateral:, arid that 
I*»arentiua and PhijBogonus, by H, Crism-ono iu 
I Revere. I, fe certain whether they were aecupiad at feat 
hy Benedictines or Btisili&ns. 

S&Stq : l<a, -iW.syrr sfcr.-Pan, n (757-dS) erected the mouse- 
f ry ot S>. .Stephen and Silvester (H. Silvvstro in i 'unite'), wife » 
magmheent church, t „„l filled it wife Greek monks. The words 
, , nrt ‘ “ tp ™tin s , as they connect the Greek monk., with 
tb.ircli nineic: «(, e t ymnaehonm amgrttiaUmm emslituem, gnat 

g j5**t SS^sstst 
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cijnoiiftm esae dee) -euti, utque Iko * * * laudes 
statuti persobfendiis* In the further parages in the Liber Pon- 
rifieaUs, where an account is given of the establishments of Greek 
monks, the perpetual chanting i* mentioned in every eaau but 
^ne; whereas this is not so generally done when monasteries are 
spoken of that, were not peopled 1 iy (l reeks. 4 * This question relating 
to church music is one to which reference will Lie made in greater 
detail at a later point. 

Other Monasteries of VIII Century. — S. Gregorio, S. Pri$ca t S. 
JMbintt *—Other monasteries were founded in this century* The 
report of the Roman council under Pope Stephen ill (7t>8^72) 
mentions the Greek monasteries as a class when it describes 
the opening session: present* . - , . poiifipx <. . , amsidentibus 
, . . episcopt# * . . adstmif. dkun Atmtasio areludiacom ft eunctis rdk 
qmis Dei fiimulls 1am fatimmun moiUL^trioncm vcl (/rtieeonm cyno- 
■vi&rtijn atquc proeeribus cederiae ft cuneto dam, opfdmatibtts etiam nv.h- 
tidt- enact* oxt.rcitus ct miedwttm civ*ton et cunctae gnu ra Hiatts 
popidoP This passage is a good example of the enumeration of 
the different classes into which the population of Rome was divided. 

Among these establishments is the nunnery of 8. Maria in 
Campo Mirtrif also called S. Gregorio, because it possessed the 
body of 8. Gregory Narianzou, brought to Rome in the TOT ecn- 
turv T Iu the xn century Cencius Camerarius calls it 5, Gregorto 
graa&rujtt* This nunnery was probably important for the pro¬ 
duction of ecclesiastical vestments and hangings in Oriental style, 
such ns were then ho popular everywhere, especially in Rome. 
Other monasteries were those of 1 1 1 S. Priwa on the Avcutine* 
which was taken from the Greeks in 1062; (2) S. Baltina, whose 
prior had the privilege of reading the gospel in Greek in the 
pupal chapel on Resurrection day. 

S. Passed *:,— In the following century the most important 
foundation was that of the sumptuous establishment erected next 
to the church of 8- TVassede by Rope Paschal I (817-24). The 
Liber Fort tfkalis says: < dnsiruxit in fodem loco a ftmdamenUs cota- 

HOniH doubtful t-jLSe ia thfi? of S. Csdlitt, where Pope Pikicha] pkicwl u COngW^S- 
tiuil of monk* pro .puJirfintiiv taudibut , ., du s naA'npic umn&paienti Domino d&WH- 
inrriOi Wu cannot tell rrbother these wnre Oreuk or Benedictine nju-nki;. 

M'OngunivEiu saya nij 2.^4 ■ that it wu founded in 7o€ by fugitive* from Con- 
ctsntingple. 
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Liam quod £t nomine aanctoe Praxed is Virginia tiUdarit; in quo ef 
sanctam tfmc corum eongrr.fjathnx'm ndgre/jvn^, qua*: dit nortttrjm i/rt't-r 
moduhihoniA ps&lmofiw lawks . , , sedtih pts&dccrnd mtmdujii. Tills 
TDonsiEtery was given to regular canons by AmistasiuB IV in c. 
1B J 8- In tiiie passage: emphasis is again laid on the singing of 
the clreek monks according to the Gr>:<:k pwhnrjdtf. 

SS. Stephen and Qn,™i,um^ —Shortly afterward Pope Leo IV 
(847—55), in restoring the monastery nt' SS, Stephen and Coasi- 
aims at -'t. Lorenzo, tilled it with t frock monks, ubo spoken of as 
proficient in psalmody, in the rest that relates rhb fuuL r ' 

Other Mma&term of ul md x ewhtrteL —The <-,^aik.i, of [he 
Iconoclastic persecutions did not put an end to the incoming of 
i rntek monks; and this was owing partly t*' the lin t that restrictive* 
hiws were still in force against monastivisjn in the East, raid 
partly to the influx due to the* if reek colonisation of Southern Italy, 
which affected oven Home, One special persecution wa.:- that at" 
XiBo the ArmciHim (818—20), S. A. 7 ia#l£t$itf& had. a mofiwtciy in 
Irreek hands* SS. Atessfo , Finn //uric was une of tin- latter im¬ 
portant foundation*. In <t77 it was handed over by Pope Ikue- 
dict \ IT to the exiled Sergios, metropolitan of Damascus, and in 
it ware both Baeilxan and Benedictine monks, wine of whom 
became very fiimoLia missionaries, 

Grdfafrrmtn .— i f reutest of ail tlic.se later foundations w m the 
famous liitsiliiiu immastery founded ;<r the gates of EtOtie, in Grotia- 
■ by 8, m\u* of Calabria* Tbit man, the most noted of all 
rhv Creek monks of Southern Italy, after a journey broken at 
more than one place, notably near Monte Casino, where lie and 
his followers staid for some time, came to fbottaferrata in the ]ast 
years ul the K century. This monastery soon became a centra of 
learning and art. exerting great iiiftueneo upon the culture of 
Home during the xi and xn centuries. 

Ibis enumeration and elassificatioii of Greek monasteries is 
doubtless tar from complete. It is sufficient, howt ver, to revolts 
tiorit^e our preconceived ideas and to serve as a basis for a study 
of the influence of Byzantium in different branches of cull me. 

14 i Llbtr P ' wt ' V' rif ' ‘ In f»! 0fm *anetm mrmrtittiowi plum ffttm 

cOruhtuU BfjHaeAB* tjtmre ? ui ZW MnrtipvU.nti f tmnipri tlx* nortuaito Irtudu* 

ftr’-MfJwi'tHf, 
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rtiidi iiri, music, literature, liturgy, eceh^iasticul and social or¬ 
ganization and popular cuHtoms ami traditions. 

Bynmfint .Arf m the M masterk^Seulphirta and Textile*. — Be- 
vi.lrs baring an evident part in the- formation of the school of 
Roman mnHir these monasteries assisted in the spread of Byzan- 
tine art in Italy. The great majority of Bysftfiliue artiste were 
mi3D ks and there were undoubtedly many artists in these Greek 


monasteries in Koilib us early as the VI century, and they con- 
sLuntlv increased in numbers. The legend ol the coming to Borne 
ofartiskmonka iVorn the East at the time of thelcottOolaatie pentfs- 
eutiou after 726 and again in the ix century, takes on n far greater 
importance than Professor springer believes. They were no 
ephemeral visitors, for they came to monasteries already etrtab- 
lfahinl by tluir compatriota ami doubtless also founded now est-uli- 
lishmenis. for ihey found themselves in an atmosphere in many 
ways congenial. There can be hardly a doubt that to the Greek 
artist-monks in such monasteries as thoeO of Koine and Ravenna, 
we owe r]je execution, for example, of the immense number of 
work* of decorative sculpture, first carefully described by ( 'uttaneo 
and shown to be in a style that prevailed from one end of Italy to 
the other. Kome and Its province is full of traces of this decor¬ 
ation which give us gome idea id' its great extent before ii wa¬ 
rm Measly destroyed in the xl l and XTn centuries to make way 
tbr the new omimientation in moapic. I hear that titer© has 
1,., LL ;li exhibition in Home during the winter entirely devoted io 
this style of decoration, and that it has proved a revelation even 
to archawdogiBta. Examples in Stime may be seen M s. Maria 
in CoemcdiD. I?. Maria in Tnutevero, 8, Lorenao-fiioride-mitru, 
S. Giovanni a Porta Latina, 8. Clemente, S. A go cm-, S* Sabina, 
S. Giovanni in Utemnn, 8, Pm-sede. 8. Giorgio in V.dubro, 88. 
ly pat tro Coronati and other churches. Some nl these woiks 
show tin' hand of Greek artists, others the inferior style of their 
Italian puj-ils. For a detailed study I can only refer to Cat- 
tunetds oft-cited work. The earliest examples, dating from the 
sixth century, at. 8. Clemente, 8, Marin in Gosmedin, and 8. 
Saba, have been already noticed oil pp. 173-17*. The style pre¬ 
vailed in Rome and its territory until die XT century. It had 
been preceded by wind may be called the metal style; tor the 
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Liber Pon 4 [pctiUs sufficient] v prove* that tin.: main early decoration 
of the choirs iu Roman churches was of silver and silver gilt 
whether in the form of statues, bas-reliefs or simply architraves 
and balusters. This continued even alter the int rod notion of the 
carved marble parapets, which seem dot to have become really 
prevalent until the pontificate of Leo III (7b5) at the dose of the vm 
century* alt hough they were already hi com mo u use in the churches 
attached to Greek monasteries. 

Cattaileo has brought forward convincing proof that this style 
of relief marble decoration was not a native Italian style in its 
origin. It has been asserted even since the publication of this 
book that the style is distinctly an Italian growth* an invention 
of Lombard artists. This position has been taken by n very 
well known and talented writer in the field of Byzantine arche¬ 
ology. Strzygowaki, especially in a paper published in the Byzan- 
tiniseke Zohrhrift for 181*2, so that it seems necessary here ro 
refer briefly t>. the proofs of it* Byzantine origin. In the first 
place, its appearance in Italy dates from the first half of the VI 
century, before the Lombards had originated any art forms, while 
Italy ivsis =o full of desolation, war and famine, that no creation 
ot art forms seems possible in any part of it, and it appeared 
at a time ^'ben Byzantine influence was beginning very strongly 
fo show itseli in oilier ways ako, Its centres of production, from 
this time forward are precisely the centres of Byzantine influence 
in Italy—Ravenna, Rome, \ tniw, etc. What is thus shown to 
be probable becomes, however, a certainty, when we inquire 
whether any such works are to be found in Greece, Con¬ 
stantinople and other parte of the Byzantine empire. Sculptured 
slabs Icl this style are illustrated ixi Silken berg* P Higher,* Cat- 
tanec w and Broekhuns™ from the following plates; Churches of 
S* Theodore, (Mefn. Djamiaai), SS. Peter and Mure [Atik Mus- 
tiipha r u-hn I Jjuijjissi), ot the Theotokos and 8. Irene at {’oustanti- 
tioplc, the monasteries ■? ■! Iwiron, Lawrii t Xoropotanju und otliofs 
at Alt Atlios ■ the Cathedral at Athens and the church of Daphne 
ucai Athens, etc. The strong resemblance between all these 

K -I tt-t V| rCitf i-efa RiiudrulcmAl* i m Kwttan ti noptl. 

Jt'c- anocnna Byzetniint-'.i iff CknaiiinitNuple T pla, ti, Yl|i XIV 

* L'Aivhiteituru in ff/rfia, sic,, pp, 251 - 2 B&. 
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■works Lind those executed throughout Italy timing the same 
period, ir i-Littieicne to prove a summon origin, and rhat this origin 
in ti> lie sought for in the Orient i* it fact that requires no argu¬ 
mentation, as we can find all the mm-Lituent elements in T1 vjaa ll- 
tiue churches of the *ixth century, The two examples of one of 
the tvpes selected for illustration in Figures ‘23 and 24 are as 
elo^elv alike ns two works by diflVrent hands con Id well he, and 
yel one is at Mr. Athog and the other in Venice, and both '.late 
■Bhortly before 1000 a. n. They illustrate also the interesting fact 
that when the passage was made in decorative Work from the 



Vl8+St—sLiM IlKiK Ffi L'lSTAT* AT Iam-H, 'It ATHD4, if. Li'XI A. T>.‘ 

; Fho* Hu rum ii*I:k t pic Jiarilt in Pl~ !*•,) 

system i» marble low relief n. that pi H.lI mosaic inlay, the de¬ 
sign* of the old style were often retained; it was largely a change 
of material hot of form. This can he seen hy an examination of 
the combi nations of circles on the fealertio pulpit (Plite x^) t 
which are typical of a large part of the decoration of the Italian 

Schools. 

Beside these sculptures there still exist in Rome a multitude ot 
frescoes and mosaics executed between the vn and xm centuries 
which are also attributable to the Greek monastic artists and 
fheir school ; hut iho question is ao complex as to exclude i1 
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from these page*. and it es, Whiles, u point that is too generally 
co ei ce i let 1 ti i reipi j re ft t rtl i e r 1 1 cn i ons tm ti i < m (> no 1 1 f ih cu ) ost; in ter- 
esting examples is the series of frescoes nf tin- v III cent, reeeitfly 
uncovered in the church of 8. Marin •'.<■ Sehotit Grmca. This 
church was the most important m u ament executed under the 
pro 1 1 active pontificate of Hadrian l <772-fl5) t am] the frescoes 
it re thoroughly Byzantine, but no adequate detailed geiu-ral 
treatment of these frescoes lias yet appeared. There h, however, 
one class of works of art that ham almost entirely disappeared 
but which formed the largest part of the papal uitis Tn churches 



fnj.it.—U lab nzaM theCiiytto* Sas JUdco. Vesu-*. 

(i hum Caitaseo, I-'fij.r-Jnr.r.' i j m Kaliit, p, i-t* ■ r. ts qr ajft 

and momiateriiM during the Vtn and ix centuries. These are the 
textiles, enumerated in the Lives of the Popes (lAber FimtifieaMt) 
with an accuracy that shows the descriptions to he taken from 
contemporary records. There are thousands of veils, hangings, 
altar-fronts, priestly robes of every variety of technique, usually 
o rnamen ted with elaborate figured or decorative compositions. 
The technical team empl.y.-d in the careful descriptions of these 
works are Greek, and in some cases have long puzzled the sagne- 
il> of commentators: such terms axe s(ai/ra<rin t p>-T>cah 1 1 chry& o- 
daws, holoseriaiBj spartwhjstHs, Matiitu sfvr*tj\ etc. 



































BYZAXTIXE ,i ftt A S If CULTURfi IS HOME AXE ITALY- 1 ST 

Tr L conceded that these textiles are uf riyKMjtiue ami Oriental 
origin and manufacture ; "' the tew remaining works ot this period 
in various European museums prove this 11 and we know that 
Europe did uot free herself from dependence u [ h n i By Kauri uni 
until tin- vi and xit centitries by the establishment of native 
manufactures, as at Palermo, in Flanders, and in Northern 
France. 13 

There are several objections to the current theory that all tin: 
textiles mentioned in tilt live- of the Popes were impMrtatmus 
from the East. The lirst is their immense number — reaching 
into the thousands—-which esm be realized only by reading the 
tiext of the Liber Port Mint! in in the lives of such popes ns Leu 1U 
(T9n-Sld). and Pasekal 1 (817-34j. Tin- second is the multi¬ 
tude of Greek technical terms so accurately used by the 
Roman writer i li describing them. The third is the use ot ibe 
word Jt'i'it Instead of nbUiltf. in connection with the donation ot 
almost each piece. Now, it is well known how commonly fait 
was used in the place of jfcri fecit, of the patron who ordered the 
execution of n work of art. It seems its it the text ol ihe Libtr 
Fwti/iAVtli*, by using this expression, leads itself to tin: interpreta- 
tiuii that, as a. mle, these gifts were made by the FofveL order. 
Otherwise is it probable that the hangings for the churches, to be 
placed between the columns, and the r.da for the altars, would he 
of exact L tin right size; that the subje-'is euilmddeivd or woven 
on them should so often reproduce the legend of the patron *amr 
of the church or legends special to the Roman church o T . y. un¬ 
der Lee mj; that there -Inadd lie portraits and names of the 
Papal donor mid other inscriptions in Latin >t+ Leu IV ) i Li 
It would seem natural to conclude that they were then quite gen¬ 
erally made to order not in Constantinople hut in some cm* of 
the c I reck monasteries in Home. Were this a tin t Wo can sn- 
hew readily the workmen, being in Home, ould furnish for tin- 

• O lUtQOHOVtu*, G* skJW mf, Hiattt Rom , i™ SI- A . II. 

i 31AHTIW, MRmirim tYiirrliiitfiiyrc / .LaHaIaTE, Lr* u/'t.* industr-ie'* ■ ■ 
J/ovijH j. ,'f. B, II, p, ill Sl£, It II ftyuJiMTHl, p. 80 \ juul eapccinlb' Mirnut, 
B&Arrchci aur irs t't.Jfes dt so if, r/W ft argent pntdnni it- Moyru-A-f}*, pp. k TJ- 'O. 

4i Mrarxt, pp. Ktf-LHj f Michei,, op. ri£ 

4> Vc&trm hti&fntem fti&ufa* rJirywetaTO* &t3 t tt MstorUm Domimcae pairioni* Sf- 
jvfi ittti: u H 1 *? e&t corpus wai/n f qttadpra uaiti irtntflwr t ” (it 
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Pujifll registers lists of the pieces made, in which, being familiar 
with Latin, ns workmen in Constantinople could not be. they 
transcribed iHcurateh in Latin the fireek terms descriptive of 
oaohu It is precisely sit the time of the persecution of the Ic'm- 
oriuste that the great production of such work begins in Rome " 
and fin- feet that a large proportion of them ut this time were 
ornamented with sacred compositions would almost exclude the 
possibility of their having been Tuiide in the Last, where stfeh a 
violation of the new artistic law against sacred Gotapoaitions was 
30 severely punished,* 1 

It is not likely that the embroidered iiml woven shifts wet- the 
onlv works executed by the Byzantine monks among the various 
classes of objects of art given 1 >y the Popes to the Homan churches, 
rhe vases ant I vessels of gold and silver i-ould hardly have bveu 
the product of decaying Italian art. From mie end of Italy to 
the other there can be gathered examples of such works known 
from documents to have been imported during these centuries 
from the Kn>t or sent as gifts from Byzantine emperors to popes 
and monasteries. 

Tii summarize, it seems thut the Greek monasteries, which 
formed so preponderating a part of Roman life in 1 1 1 - ■ Early Mid¬ 
air mier ilie re%n of Madriim (79>>). Then? \- i tiridEtidii that llu 1 Greek nitn* 
wh". neurit 11 EiHYtenuiiy c^mf and itconjiited tic 1 mume-twry of J? Murin tn 

Cum pi Hart jo -r S, t J m-^ivria, did w.-<rk in emhruufor; wnd of^slto wu-rk fur iL<- 
ehiudia. 

’•'Siin ■■ wratir.- these lmi -5 I tind thal G m:ualfcrt It a hit- -.iiLijesieiJ , f*e#cfi d. Sf-idt 
Rym h i ,if,, JI. 37.*<) tlii' probaibiiLiy thut ninny of ihcse wnrks wrr* made in Jf 'Hie 
by artiste csUh'd fr*sirj the End lie believes ihL- to be sm f.-jwn LuUy in the eeae of 
Pope Hadrian. After dnhybg lbv ByiunUne chsmtEr uf hu mM-wiis-, hr I'lHililiUiH ■ 
"-4&er yn* xaftlloatn S*rachtteppic1te mit ein>j?*tie.ktei\ rir.n tnufJit u Hu.-.jfitfn. 

inchta Urtprvntji srrn. Ihrt Kummt rtammte oui dem muf trnfif? us fysm; 

n /lli! . J !VJj'uufrin rifrifj bvirititrtn,, Von rforl knmen waArmh-'inHeA K wittier nncfo 
Rami Fit r d\* P/.tp*fa ~u nrbeiten, und Arr tid der Rilderverfoi-gUtiff u'nrcn ikrerriete 
mteh ftulien t/ uapewanderf. Dee ffamen tier riktimirien OttBum/er rind Deckm zeiqen 
Mitcsrl fine yrmSt Man n>‘ 2 /siliiffkeif iArsi! Sfaijfa und iArw TeeAniit, rf if Barkisnft 
(mu Arm &|rix«n furOfti j’ji Rtitfie, DU vaten IlezeiehHunfj/m fiir T<*pp\rf\e otter vita 
mind frji yrifithi*c\ aft gtfvtlfZH nmf.h ikfem Va1*riand t Alexandria^ T/irnt, Bmanz 
'/nil Rhndtts hm-Mimt," La baht a hi*.- (Ari* Imtustr., IV, [r. SSI/, I! pi-ilk tail ol' 

the liniplii pope ZinlmrUtB i|74 3 —Tj 251 , mid hiss ^ift-ssf a geld attir-doth toS. Ptilerj 8 uy&; 
' 1 It it* a'ttffitpaa tr J rt’itwf ’•tujFe nfiAcfir, mou frim d’une I'tojfe fnbriqiiie is Rame t tlana 
iayueUe itaii tiai> an xujt>t r tt'w ire peat dwiler . . * le kntdl ^ij f tuirii rfa 
(a jnajfl. tin iU»ffaiiii> pratt'’ whom the Fiipc call+sl tjo ltdnjf, 
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die A sets while exemang only a limited influence in the domain 
of architectural oQtngmction/ 4 heldcomplete sw&y in architectural 
decoration and till decorative sculpture, In freaoo and mosaic 
painting, in woven and embroidered artistic textile* and probably 
In works of gold and silver. That their sway remained nnintcr- 
ropted is shown by the continuity oi the style oi an which they 
r'-ud dished and by their continued possession ot many nl their moil- 
ftStenes unh! the xi and xn centuries. Sow Greek monasteries 
,,t imporiiLnce were even founded toward the close of the period. 
Sueh was that established in about 1000 at Grottaftrrata near 
lh,mc, by S. Nilus, who had already been at tin: head of a number 
uf Greek monasteries in. Calabria, a region that continued until 
a much later period to swarm with Greek monks ami hermits. 
We shall now prove that to such cetal dishin ruts as that at < uottar 
ferrate Rome owed the introduction of the style of mosaic deconi- 
tion in the xn century, thus protracting up to the -k.se of the 
Middle Ages the debt that it owed to riykintium. 

MOSAIC DECORATION. 

The Byzantine system of decoration in marble low relief 
which,as we hare already &een, dominated Irak np to the xi 
eeutmw. was suddenly succeeded ami replaced dating the xu 
century by a magnificent system of mosaic derogation, mamly 
employed by the schools of Sicily, Southern Italy and Rome, So 
great was the sweep of renovation that almost cveiy where, in 
order to make way for it, the old Ik :< iimlne seulprm ud phH|UeB 
were torn down and often turned about, rln smooth sick heinu 
used for the mosaic inlavA N'ot only were all the church pave- 
inents mad- of marble monies and the walls often decorated with 
m,,saic friezes of minute glass and marble cubes, but the pnnn- 
pal works of art within the cbimdMS were executed in this new 
jityhs Such were the pulpits, paschal candlestick®* ;ilr:Lr enno- 
ples, choir-scraene, airar-ti 'in-, episcopal thrones, chmr-^eafo and 

«Thes>11ni» in Lho cWlt «f S. L, f rt»n™^nisiJe-Liir-w Q ll.,-S. "^3 SS. 

uuattm Comrmtf, Whkh an lir»]i|nB in Kame. n|)(Wirl" Iw due In the unifuTfti tlj ias 
tint us* t.r rauta galleriesJ compute the h»Afc** la TtH-xiilonfca. 

« Kxalrtul™ Df tkU feet tutve eurna to lijjllt during rweat ytw in m V .rmg, I.*r 
example, thsrium* of ft KamlaC«m«lm *t a,m C iif Ftr ' 
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-■pnhdmd muimmenrs. Thv dmilarity d the ifo-ign in nil these 
works ilo& not exclude :i htmnotiiniis hut crullers variety of form. 
Thi vi.ry poetry nf o mama lit 3s embodied in these works* Re 
lmWuiKv decoration appears cold and monotonous beside this 
wonderfbl association of form and. color—its forms governed by 
ini unwearying inventiveness, its eoloi-s i-hnsen with the same 
matchless sensitive ness T1 j Lit give their special beauty to all Orien¬ 
tal works, from the wall decorations of S. Sophia so the modern 
lYr-hni mg* M i- hi‘com- hypnotized by their mazes of the intri- 
i-atr pu]yg.m:il design, in whfoh, a» M, Gayet* says, in sonm- 
whal fantastic language^ ^iniiige suceeods irmioe. passiuir ami re- 
passing like pi jam out'- with inrmi utnhlc, implacable, immovable 
rentiir-- u> figures of a dream." drawn from the essence of things, 
and ji musing sensations eomparulile only to those that mmfc 
gives ns. 

M hile the "Id mid the new system^ appear to he so distinct_ 

iovn opposite —it i-. interesting to again emphasize the fact that 
we find in the mo^iie work the same geometric combinations and 
at times tin- same animal and floral forms as in the earlier relief 
wirk. i!bt j best-known ot such workb have hcen those in and 
about Rome, and the style has even received the name of - Cos- 
Timti " work. from a group of Reman artists that employed it. The 
ti til % ersally accepted 1 'diet In their Roman origin—in which 
>hrnv.l until about three years ago—has not, I believed a., n publicly 
apprised, ulthough Mr, Henry Stevenson has expressed himself tu 
me us opposed to it. In order to show the general interest of 
the question, I shall again refer to the words of the German 
eritic. Prof Springer,” who 1>elieves thi- system of decoration to 
lie Roman, anrl uses this cfiunction us a decisive argument 
ngainst the continuance of Byzantine iuflneiice in Sicily after the 
Xonmm coiiqnest. This influence, be says, wr* thrown off in 
Siedy sohti after the Arab yoke was removed, The mosaics nf Mon- 
realc 1 '- allow this reaction; sculpture developed with entireiude- 


1 ' t 4 rt A tjiAc, ji. 305. 
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pendente, And this is proved by the absolute identity of the 
marble incrustations in the pavements and on the walls of Palermo 
and of Home, ?li owing the strength of lb uuaninfl neiicv ami tradition 
over Southern Italy, and that it soon succeeds in expelling tho 
Byzantine intrusion, Thu 3 far Professor Springer, the 

reaKondualnn to he drown is quite different. The identity be¬ 
tween Palermo and Rom* \a due lo the strength and influence 
not ,jf Roman, but of Byzantinv art, from which both wsUooIh 
sprang, Sicily and the jreapnfitan province on the one hand, 
and the Roman school on the other, produced their earliest monu¬ 
ment* at about the same rime; Rome bdtig a lew years m ad.- 
vmice, but the Southern provinces being the tii^t to develop 'he 
stvle elaborately. The mosaic plaques signed by the Rrimim 
art'll Pmltta date from about 1100, and are the earliest known; 
but when the Sicilian churches were erected, a couple oi decades 
hiter, their rich and perfected ornamentation quite surpasses the 
contemporary work in the Romms province. There is also an 
important different® betw een the two selioofe caused by the intro¬ 
duction of Mohsunmedau influence from Egypt. As we dmll sec t 
the Copts and their Mohammedan scholars in Egypt during the 
xt and XU centuries borrowed this *ame system of decoration 
from Byzantine cut. and developed its geometric design with a 
bewildering ehiburutinii undreamed of by the Byzantine artiste. 
The Mohiunmedan share in the Xorman art of bieily is being 
slowly recognized: the pointed arch universal mitschurehea,the 
I muted ceilings, the stnlaerite dec*nation, all come trom riii$ 
*011 H-e, From the same source come many ot the i-h*r*i'teriBtic 
designs of the mosaic incrustations* modifying the simpler Byzan¬ 
tine' original forms. The Roman school did not feel this, or 
rather it Felt it much later and in an Indirect way through cun- 
taci with the Southern school of Campania, 

T!ie ronolnsicm to be drawn is that the adoption ot this new 
form of iloi'Oratlon in the Sooth null in Itmue, ao lor from sipial- 
rzinir the triumph ..f Rome over nyaantinm. should be regarded 
merely a, the replacing of one style of Dyzaiitme deeorutuin by 
another—-the mosaic in place of the nutrble reliefs. The mu.n 
dirterei.ee between the two proeeaae# lies it. the greater mveuhve- 
nere of Egyptian end Italian urn*, in varying the Ryrantme 
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original*, n* compared with the slavish rtc*? of their predecessors, 
the sculptors of the vi _\i centuries, 

I shill now attempt to prove these statements by examining, 
first, the mosaic pavements and then the decorative vertical mo- 
suies cm the walls and church furniture, 

&man&d8 —-The pavements of tin- style are pm I ably the most 
bountiful ever executed, and appear to have been adopted bv 
Italian artiets slightly earlier than the various kinds of similar 
vertical decoration. There is a perfect similarity instyiB between 
tin.-t'cjuth Italian and the Homan schools, for in both cases the 
derivation is tram Byzantine originals without Mohimimedun 
ad mixture, Almost every church of early foundation in Rome 
must have received one during the wholesale rebuking of the 
city during the xii and sin centuries after Robert Gtrisc*rd'* 
destructive arrack. There still remain in Rome alone many more 
than a hundred such pavements,and they are to 1* found through 
lt * ™ txr « l irovince * the borders of Tuseuuv and Umbriu to 
the neighborhood of 25a, ^ The South has no series that can 

C0m P*" wuh ^ “ft'f- h these , aments we ti nd almost every 
snnery of simply geometrical designs that are to he found on the 
vertical mosaics or the Roman * l? ho<>T T on Avails and other architect 
rural Iwitiu-cs, nueh a. doorway*, cornices, columns, architraves m 

nQ ^ !lrtkl< * of church furniture* It would se.m 

ns it the Foments served « models for the vertical decoration. 

hat makes tins the more probable is that m pavements it was 
necessary to use natural iimrl.h* for the sake of s.didltv, and only 
in very exceptional owes were any artificial cubes employed. So 

Hi i 1 f lir ? fl9t yertlCal ,lccor *tiau marbles alone ape used* hut 
gradually, during the latter half of the xn century, the urtiHcial 

out ti'‘T ‘T**’ mil ,,f intKPe vm ^ ] tones, drove 
. the marble cubes, and the artiste were then enabled to <rive 

II ' h hv&i ‘? tCl tlu »* demgn. And here there cornet to be 
n difference between the Roman and the South Italian schools 
tic h.jiiKr retaining the geometrical forms of the pftvemeula. 
v if t ie Eolith Italian added two strong el ementB^-fiorul designs 
that arc due to Byzantium, and a mote intricate polygonal com- 

,ni l<in ° f '"-I* interwoven lines due 
development of a Byzantine original form 
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All the Sicilian pavements belong, I believe, to the xii cen¬ 
tury -though they have been restored in the same style as Isite as 
the Renaissance; those in the cathedrals and chnrrbefc ot Lhe 
Neapolitan and Roman provinces extend from the close of the xi 
to the xin century. Tn Rome it would be difficult to point to a 
pavement that could be proved to be earlier than the time of Pascal 
1L 11099-1 118 ), although it is not impossible that some may exist 
dating from the years immediately preceding his pontificate. It 
would appear* therefor*, that, at some time iu the xi century 
nearer its close than ifr beginning* this system of mosaic pave¬ 
ments* consisting < *t strips, circles or polygons ot tint? marbles 
surrounded by mosaic bauds* was either invented in Italy or in¬ 
troduced from elsewhere. 

The style of mosaic pavements in vogue up to the \ I century 
in Italy was the *tfna U'&selbifmH r composed ot small marble cubes 
of equal able. Iti them were introduced eompartinent- filled with 
decorated or figured compositions with real or fanciful animals 
and with allegorical* legendary or religious subjects* M* Miintz* 
whosi - short but full Aketcili^ is the most complete treatise on rhi^ 
subject* gives a chronological senes of these worts extending 
from the tv or v century to the xn century, when [he style censetl 
to he generally used* being replaced by the pavements in upus 
vfiDiwttlftt'tm, mistakenly called tqttfA AL .C(tndritt‘Uit* which arc now 
in question* 

The earliest Italian series of these pavements in ^opu- Alexmi- 
driuurn,” with which 1 urn acquainted, arc those in Venice. They 
an- also sc remarkable for beauty and variety of coloring and tor 
exquisite gradation of tone a.-- to place them artistically In n class 
by theniselves. There are a number still remaining in Venice, 
hut the most beautiful and important are those of San Marco and 
the catl \& 1 nils i>f Munujo and T<iruello. Anthi>rities vary as to 
the age c it" the pavement of Sun Murm, some attributing it in great 
part to the basilica begun in 998, while Others regard it as u work 
nf the xii century* begun only after tlw wall-mossing of the domical 
church (1040-70) hud been well advanced. 1 am inclined to 
agree with the official report of the Commission of 1&58* which 

s* PubliiW in the Raw* AreArt«gigu* t nnJ ryUblkhlrtl wall the sub- titl u, Le* 
pwm **fj kUtonh ‘In /I'OW XU* wdc Ui Wi ien *‘^npAigua ri urcAiob- 
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holds that the main pavement follows the lines of what must 
have been the earlier basilica, is mt off at the apse, and does 
not extend down to the arms of the Greek cross. It must there¬ 
for he earlier than the total reconstruction of If!40-70. which 
changed the church from a Roman basilica to a Greek cross. 
The carhodral of Mimtno was cot time seed iti but ig mosaic 
pavement was not completed until 1140, as is proved hy ail in* 
aeriprion. At Tores31o the cathedral was rebuilt from the Foun¬ 
dations iu 1 'Hi.s, and the pavement was begun ai that time. All 
three nra therefore works of the \] ami early xir centuries. The 
patterns at the Hun Mann pavement eau he seen re 31 reduced In 
Onganki s great work. In each of these works we see n Liuger- 
i D F trace of the old *ynt9 ttXfsettatniji in strily representations of 
* 1 ™* °r other ummuls ansi birds, blit the style is otherwise 

purely geometric, ami the predominant form is the circle, around 
wliu-h arc grouped subsidiary terms. A comparison with lie 
llosiE ~ Sfitjpi df patmod*' itniiid h <klh ■■},>,.<< di Mwu 1 , and with tin* 

outlines in Scmdifaleo’a Dm, .i»Pw^ an,l Heidi ., 1,4 GLam- 

l<ei'llu s fflamtm&tts qf Palermo will show substantial 

agreement in design between tha three group-. The main <Mer- 
ejj'. i.- lie? in tin? (act that rhe \ enetian artists did not care for the 
great circles or parallelograms of \ or [.hy nr and serpentine which 
farmed the core of the sy *tain in the other two aehools, but 
formed their circles of n large number of radiating sections of 
lieautifiilly veined m l shaded marbles. In Home arid the South 
tlie effects He iu a H-oritrast of light ami shade, very distinct out 
Hues, with preponderance of dark and solid slab/ set iu frame¬ 
work of smaller marbles. Whereas in Venice the choice ,>f 
vi.-imd and delicately-colored marblea produces an effect of delb 
eious blending. That the other style was a 3 ho known in Venice 
is shown, for example, by a fragment lUtaetly like a thousand to 
fc found in ifimic. now affixed to the further great pier on the 
north side. It will ho seen later that both the rigid geometric 
and the delicately shad* ti pavements are Byzantine. 

Evidently there is a common origin for all three sehools, and 
a * Wb n " 1 ' 1 J ,r k hi Byzantine monument*, we naturally 
turn to the many Greek monasteries in Southern Italy and in 
Home. Dm- of the most famous of these establishments duriu- 
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tlie later Middle Ages was the Bu&ilian monastery at Ixrotta- 
1 ’ errata, already mentioned re founded by the famous Sh ^Nilus 
during the last years of the x century. Of its Byzantine figured 
mOKflics l wrote sontfl years ago in the Gazette fr.i'ithrolofjitjHe £ 1883 ). 
The church itself was finished and consecrated in 1025 and re- 
stored before the middle of the xn century. Tin- ancient mosaic 
pavement is of the same type as those of the Homan school; 
there is every reason for attributing it to the period of the con¬ 
struction of the church in 1025 , Later in the century, in lOtib, 


took place the famous advent to the great Benedictine centre at 
Ain m e Gaj*sivu of artists from ikmEtantinople. Among these 
are especially mentioned those skilled in making mosaic pave- 
mclit*, jwrttos r'ir arft nitwnria ff qiwlratnrtit who totim cectwiae 
IrUrirlh'HtttiH hpidtnn carU'tatr ttoUJik*'}i*’fflttS L j OUkUL ki. Ik dr hoesi 
\* mv authority tor stating that a piece of this original pavement 
of the church at Monte Csssinu still remains, T believe in the 
sacristy, anil that it is of i lie same style as was afterward* used in 
Home. Thu chronicler of Abbot IteBnlerius of Monte Casalno 
states that thu abbot established u special mosaic atelier in the 


monastery, placing a number of young men under the injunction 
of the mosaicisfr from Constantinople, in order to spread this 
branch of ari and prevent it from dying out in Italy. Thus un¬ 
doubtedly was the crusade in favor of mosaic decoration started. 
These two works at Crottaierrata and Monte Gassmo are, then, 
earlier than n t i , v others known in Ilaly. It we realize the hi eudlli 


of Bcnoiliclinc influence spreading from its capital at Monte Las- 
aino,- combined with the BaeiHan influence radiating from Grnt- 


*J Lcnait* iuffTCit njnstontivOJodim mi iMasrfM a-rtj-five* ’letim&L, p*nti,i nttr/uf ei 
sirir ei into™, «=*tf*W* alii ft *r*«m ***** «•'«»- 

Jum NHiWii kntitifar wkmd amercst, sHi (*™ tofa*-' < ' ftht,n ,iiTKr ~ 

hpi tf um variant* Q^rum ariium f v *c « dating 

tuim ptrfKtifmia urtittrint, in wnnn r-it npwihtt* rdimnn, am rt iti mw™ ■■<*“*- 
tet/ert mium* « fljfa* * ****** *”“*** Wr "'" r Ct iH M,trmar1 ^ 

oofonrm pfmvt nutrt Et artwm 

UtarUTH ionium a qwiqwt* H ultra iamamfii* tn^ifrn Uimito* irr.it, tt 

studio Awi^r, midra-nto et coa/ura nU /Jm, hoe tr^nn pramrrU^ 

nR mnf id ultra Jtalinr tirytrini wtwtfvit rir tuttut prudent!**plerMpt* <*• mnnasttrn 
pueri , ddi^nUr n*<tem nriiUn* tradifL Xu,. tazHtn d* hi . tamtum, W et d$ W - 

uriltiriia qmttw* tju* t* a«ro r ct trrpmtv, tore, faro, vitro, th»rt. h$n o, 

lapidt. tuitrari pOUUnij iludioxiMiiM* jn-iniui ttrfyfct* dt ffdfl «i" . .. Ihiy 

tBMtiBfiomUlOPaDtBiupnrmT dnimfclr vmMMt blEOKM, t'hmtoL Munatitru tVm- 
*ienai* t L in, 2~. EiL WuttunUii-cli in Mm >- far*** Hut- f. T'S. 
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taferrata and cither principal Greek establishments, we have an 
ample explanation of the rapid adoption of the newly introduced 
style in tills part of Italy. If now we can find in the Byzantine 
Orient exampla* of Lids style contemporary or earlier in date, 
there would im longer lie the leapt douhr. 

In a number of the old Coptic churches in t-Aizn there are 
pavements and friezes and other decorative work in marble 
mosaic of this style; and although it is extremely difficult to give 
any exact dates, Mr. Butler, who describes some examples, in his 
/t >t Copt’!• C han't if.i of assigns tliiuii to the x and xi 

centuries. No description of lb esc pavements has been published* 
to mv knowledge, but I have it on the authority -<i an observing 
friend that their style ia exactly that of the Homan School. The 
early churches on Mr. Amos, whose foundation dates from the 
late x and the course of the XI century, although to u large ex- 
tent reconstructed and redecorated, retain their mosaic pavements, 
which are regarded by those who have studied them carefully to 
belong to the i nigi nal sir net i ] res, W i - reg iron (n ce ( 1 *l. x i i i ■. fro 11 1 
Bidnm ~ ArtitttU'* an'h\ , Voi.. xxl>, a section of pavement 

bom beneath the dome of the nium church in the monastery of 
Ivirom 1 lie design is precisely such as is found in the churches 
of Southern Italy and Home, and is not of the Venetian type. 

1 )u the r-aun plate (Xiu, u wc haw given a dab from >. Brassede, 
Borne, to show the close similarity in d- slgn. Brovkhaus dates 
rite Ivin hi pavement in about hTth a date which i& proved beyond 
n doubt by the inscription on a bronze ring that encircles the 
central porphyry sluh and records the con si met ion of the church, 
lr-. ini|Hjrtimee warrants giving it here in lull: hp/d e^rrepdwira row 
cvi'Acev (iiJTij?, jrai (ft?) t*>c auava ov ffaX^ui'bJaeTai. I'ttiip'ytyy 
/ioeny/ 0 ? a '1 jj t} p *ed /CTrjTcvp : “ 1 hurt math put 7.<r -piffar#, flint 
4 will not be tfcttmi h, of! tirrmPp Th< monk (tW//c t //,, Iriritt 
attft FtHttoh-r." Tins i:corge was a contemporary ot St. Athnn- 
Iidos. the friend of the Emperor Nikephoros Phokas and the real 
founder of Mr, At has, who begun the monastery of Luwm in0dS 
a. d + The monastery of Ivirou was founded in 97b by Joannes 
Tomikioa and his Iberian relatives, Eutbymios and Georgies, 
with the help of the Empress Theophnno, Contemporary with 

U Hejn-hu ei Bkocxuaus hit A'imij in <{** Aihoi-Kfotkrft, 1891. 
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tin- pavement of Tvirtm is that of the church of the monastery of 
Vat ope r Li, fbu inlet 1 after 1*72, at the request of St. Attumaaiop by 
three inhabitants of Adrianople—*AthllnaBH |h , Xiktiliios and Auto- 
mo*. The pavement of the ehureh of Xeuupbontna belongs ap¬ 
parently to the first half of the XI century: that of the church 
of Chi land] iri to about lit 1 !. These mosaic pavements wore, it 
vV0U l,l &eem* used in all the churches erected on Mr. Athos dur¬ 
ing the period of its early bloom (x-xit centuries), As was com¬ 
monly the ease at Koine a great cross divided the pavement into 
lour main sections, each with its series of porphyry circlet 1 . AU 
though there was certainly a current established at this time 
between Mt. Arhus ami Italy, and artists may have gone to the 
peninsula from the sacred mount, it must be remembered that 
at the beginning there was no special artistic school at Mt. 

Atlios; it lid not develop until the xn and xili centuries. 
The artistic style of its early monuments may, therefore, be fa ken 
to be that of Constantinople. St. Athnnamoa was the eonfe^oi 
and intimate friend of that remarkable man, Xikephoro> Pbukas, 
before and after his accession to the throne. The emperor him- 
urged on and undated in the building of the first monastery 
erected by St. Athanasius that of Lawn*. It is intonating to 
tlote that the reorganizing of the Byzantine domain in Southern 
Italy, the foundation there of several important cities peopled 
with colonist* from Greece, the multiplication of Greek niunas- 
teries. sire al! due to fids same emperor. Nikephoros Phukas. . it 
may he that on this occasion* with the coming of Greek 
the new style of mosaic w ork was first introduced. 

lr is therefore in the great constructions of the capital. Con- 
Jlrini, tLn ^ must seek for the earliest pavements of this 
style* the predecessors and prototypes of those ot Mr. Athos and of 
imty L’nfortunately the few early fragments of pavement* that 
.till exm are either in a slightly different style* in so far as they 
have l«eh described and illustrated, or are of uncertain date* 

ami not. having visited Constantinople* I cannot apeak .. [ i 

aonal observation But. at ibis point documentary evident* is at 
hand, so abundant and specific us to leave to doubt as to the 
fact that the great monuments of the Macedonian dynasty, train 
the m to the xi century* were paved in this style. Our main 
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source is Constantine Porphyrogeuctos. who wrote in the x cen¬ 
tury a description of the buildings erected by his grandfather, 
Basil I. and of the various other parts of the imperial palace. 
From his description we gather that in the ix century, in the times 
ol Theophilos (821*—42) ami Basil 1 (867—86), pavements were 
undergoing a transformation in Constantinople, passing from the 
figured and tessellated to the geometric style. But before this 
time wc can trace its beginning as far back as the time of Justin¬ 
ian. In the vestibule of the imperial palace, called Chalke. was a 
mosaic pavement in whose centre was a large circle of porphvrv 
called to 6fi<pd\tov, upon which certain public acts or ceremonies 
were performed.’ 3 I his is. with one exception, the earliest in¬ 
stance that I can cite of such a disk with a significance attached 
to it. A possibly earlier instance occurs in Agnellus r (ix centnty) 
lives of the archbishops of Ravenna, in the life of Ursus, who built 
the cathedral in about 4(H» a. i>. He is said to have been buried 
under the porphyry slab on which the archbishops are accustomed 
to stand \t hen they say mass— •purfirtticitm btptdcm, uf« pontifex .<(nf 
guando missam ennit. It is interesting to note that the omphalia 
or porphyry disks became the most important element in the later 
geometric pavements. They were used in the pavements of the 
imperial palace, being often placed in front of the thrones, and 
upon them the emperors stood during certain ceremonies. When 
the emperor appeared in the Heliakon he stood on the porphyry 
circle and the patricians, generals and senators prostrated them¬ 
selves before him. In other cases the procession of advancing 
nobles would stoop and kiss each circle as it approached the 
emperor. This importance given to the porphyry disks was not 
coutincd to civil structures; it passed, as we have seen ahovo, into 
the ceremonial of the Roman Church. They were the most 
sacred spots in the churches. It is noticeable that such disks are 
always to Ikj found along the central nave of the churches of the 
xi, xii and xiii centuries. The part they plaved can be imagined 
from one example. The Ordo Bomanus* gives the order for the 
ceremonies connected with the coronation of the emperors by the 


®* Procopius, Dr aedifieiia. 

u Mouum. German, hist., Uyea u, p. 187. Text of the 
served by Onclus Camcninus in the Liber Cmuum. 
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popes in the basilica of St. Peter. After both emperor and pope 
have entered the church, the pope takes his seat by the ceutral 
disk, surrounded by the clergy, and before him are the emperor 
with his court, all seated about the disk, while the emperor makes 
his confession of faith. The Bishop of Porto, standing in the 
centre of the disk, then pronounces a prayer. The ceremony of 
anointing the emperor, and the giving to him the ring, crown 
and sceptre, took place at the altar of S. Maurice, and the 
principal persons present stand each in the centre of a disk— 
namely, the emperor, the empress and six bishops. It is especially 
stated in the On In, which apparently dates from the xii century, 
that tliis is done according to ancient usage—a usage probably 
dating in Home to the x century, when it may have been bor¬ 
rowed from Byzantium to do service in the coronation ot Otho I.“ 

When, in the vin century, Torcello was built up, the new 
cathedral, dedicated to the Virgin, was decorated with a pave¬ 
ment in the centre of which was a disk which for its size and 
beauty was so famous that the neighboring quarter of the town 
was called from it, quarter of the w rota.” M 

The only part remaining of the ancient pavement ot the nave 
of St. Sophia contains a number of these disks grouped, as they 
were later, around a large central circle of granite. The church 
of St. John, in Constantinople, which dates from the fifth cen¬ 
tury, has a pavement partly in the geometric style, illustrated in 
Salseuherg: its date is probably later than that of the construc¬ 
tion of the church. Emperor Just.inianoa Rhinotmeros (+ 711) 
made a pavement for the gallery which he added to the palace, 
and it is known to have been based upon a combination of large 
and small disks. In the next century, under Theophilos and 
Basil I, the art of mosaic pavements was developed to a point of 
great beauty and magnificence. We may confidently assert, from 
a study of the texts, that the famous New Basilica erected by 

« I would call attention to the use of such porphyry disks in the pavement* of 
Roman buildings, such as the baths of Caracalla, although I cannot say whether in 
pagan times an}' corresponding significance was attached to them. 

“The Chronieon QratUmt, (XI cent.), *av« : Rnsiliram fundnrerunt in honor* 
Mimctr Dri genetrui* el Yirqinis Mane puUherrimo pavimento omnium, euiu* mo- 
dium pulchritudine ma roia quedam odmodum decor ahat, unde omni* hahitatio qui 
ipti ecciaiae proximo eraI ah .lurio tribune* Rota appellata fuit. 
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Basil I received a pavement analogous in style l>ut superior in 
beauty to those executed later at Mt. Athos and in Italy. Its 
artists, however, did not exclude animal and floral forms, but 
worked them into the geometric design; and a relic of thin cus¬ 
tom is to be found later in the pavements at Venice already de¬ 
scribed The pavement of the throne room of the imperial pal¬ 
ace, made from the designs of the Emperor Constantine Por- 
phyrogenetos ( +• 950) himself, was probably the most exquisite 
ot any in it:* gradations of colors and variety of design, and prob¬ 
ably nothing in the West resembles it except the pavements of 
\ cnice. " It may have been surpassed by the pavement of the 
church of the Palace built hy Basil the Macedonian St>), 

which is described in glowing terms by his contemporary Photius, 
and his grandson Constantine, who say thut it seems covered with 
silk brocades and purple carpets, so embellished is it with the 
thousand shades of the marble plaques that form it. by the varied 
aspect of its mosaic bands which form the borders of these 
plaques, hy the exquisite grouping of its compartments, etc. 
For fuller details of the various pavements in the halls and 
churches of the palace consult Labarte, L< Palais imperial, and the 
original texts of Constantine’s work on ceremonial and his de¬ 
scription of the palace in his life of Basil. 

This demonstration of the Byzantine origin of the Italian me¬ 
dieval geometric pavements will seem all the more complete 
when supported hy proofs of a similar origin for the vertical 
mosaic decoration of walls, columns, friezes and all articles of 
church furniture. 

Vertical Mosaic *.—The origin ot vertical mosaic deeorution is 
slightly later and its patterns appear to have been derived from 
those of the pavements. In fact, in the earliest examples of the 
Roman School the design would give no clue as to which cate¬ 
gory the work belonged to. In the beginning only natural marbles 
Were used, as in the pavements. This was the case in the Roman 
and South Italian as well as in the Coptico-Mohammedan School 
of Egypt Very soon the Byzantine School begau to introduce 
the glass and composition cubes that were in use in figured mo- 

* r Tho descriptions are given in Photius' address and in Constantine Porphv- 
rogeneto*. r ' 
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sales, anil the Italian School* followed this example at the close 
of the xii and the beginning of the xin centuries. The Egyptian 
Schools retained the natural marbles and they also, in their love 
of geometric design, transferred the same pattern to other mate¬ 
rials—to inlaid relief and open work in wood, ivory and metal, 
to tiles and plaster. -V special branch of this general system of 
decoration was developed by the Moorish art of Spain and be¬ 
came the favorite ornament at Granada, Senile and Cordova. By 
this Moorish School the design, though almost identical, was car¬ 
ried out in enamelled tiles and plaster. While in Italy this style 
declined before 1300 and disappeared shortly after, in Spain it 
flourished through the xiv century and in Egypt even later. 

The Roman School appears, to the best of our knowledge, to lrnve 
produced the earliest examples in Italy. The shrine of S. Cas- 
toiauus in the Cathedral of Narni appears to me a primitive work 
and one of great interest. The first work, however, thut can 
he dated is an altar-front in the Cathedral o! Fercntino, 
executed under Paschal II (1099-1018) by Panins, the founder of 
the earliest of the famous family schools of Roman artists, who 
were to adopt the ucw style, develop it and make it their greatest 
title to fame during a j»eriod of two ceuturies. 

About contemporary with this work arc some fragments ot the 
decoration of the church of the Greek monastery at Grottnferrata 
near Home, whose pavement was mentioned above: one of these 
fragments, with a Greek inscription, has the date 1132. The 
earliest examples in Sicily and Southern Italy are not earlier than 
1120 to 1130; such a* the decoration of the Cappella Palatina 
and the Martorana at Palermo, the Cathedral of Ccfalu, and, a 
few years later, the Cathedrals of Salerno and Kavello. 

While the first Roman monuments arc somewhat earlier in 
date than the earliest of the Southern Schools, it is important to 
note that the Roman School shows at first extreme simplicity und 
derives the designs of its vertical mosaics entirely from the pave¬ 
ments, developing slowly and without external influence into a 
richer and more varied style with the introduction of glass cubes 
and an increased proportion of elaborate designs in connection with 
the simple large slabs of marble which were at first the chief 
part of the oniameutation. 
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On tht other Lund the Southern Schools ^how only exception¬ 
ally n similar independent development. In Sicily the first mon¬ 
uments are the moat beautiful and elaborate* and those executed 
later in the xn century lire less perfect: die style appears to be 
borrowed bodily from some other school and land* Now, rherr 
were but three art influences then at work in Sicily—the North¬ 
ern (Lombard and Norman)— which we muy dismiss in this con¬ 
nection— the Byzantine and ihe Muhammedim. In the sphere of 
mosaics Byzantine influence reigned supreme in figured composi¬ 
tions. Bid it also furnish the models for decorative monies ? It 
appears to liave done & i lor the church pavements, but on the 
other hand we are compelled to recognize the .Mohammedan in¬ 
fluence in the decorative mosaics which cover the lower parts of 
the walls in all the Sicilian churches, and in h mg hand * surround 
the doors and rise to the ceiling (el$ at M onrealep I leeorativo 
work of a similar hut less elaborate sort i= to be found in Byzan¬ 
tine monuments. An example of this is the frieze that encircles 
the interior of the Church of the Saviour (Kftehfije Djamij at 



Flo. 2lfc—F eqh JiSasd or H o fr/JO Unroll .enow Ewtiinoti sro Lunuoit w Oil or Saviooh 
(Kai.lijiijx Duami.., COHtJtAjtSrsqEEP, 

l-Oiistantinoplo ' hiu. 2 .j| l Ibis resemhlns in ilr- simplicity the 
style of the Homan rather tbim that of the South Italian School 
li dates either from tin- construction of the church in the xt cen¬ 
tury nr its restoration during the xin century. But while 
such decoration held but 11 small place in the B \zautirie art to 
which its invention is due, it received a wonderful expansion at 
the hands of Mohammedan art. especially in Egypt* The Chris¬ 
tian Copts, who always formed the bulk of the artists of Egypt 
U]jih:i Mohammedan rule, developed tlio iutdcaii^ of geometrical 
decoration with passionate love and unwearying patience* it was 
marble mosaic that furnished them their Lest medium of express- 
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5ion in thk branch of art, Mr, Butler'- book on tXpthz ChttrrhtA 
has disclosed the existence of n number of works belonging, ac¬ 
cording to him, to the lx, x and xi centuries, both re rlu style 
camc into use in liaJ s at all. The recently published description 
of the Churches of Egypt, written in the xit centnry, appears to 
confirm lIll- dales, Such early works ure: the pulpit at the 
church of Abu-Sifain at Cairo, the apeidal decoration of the 
large and small chapek of Al-Muullukat at Cairo, described ly 
Mr r Bntler iind attributed hy him to about the x century, This 
early iIilIl* for the ( ’op tie mosaics deems confirmed riot only by their 
primitive character but by the tin t that Mohammedan building 
of Egypt of the close of the x and the early part of the m., built 
and decorated by Coptic artiste, show the beginnings of the same 
geometric style, which was- developed, into so wonderfully lieuuM- 
fhl and complex a system during the succeeding centuries. 1 
1 1 : i vno space here to do more than refer to this Egyptian SchooL 
lte works can be studied in -pedal ptihlination-.' 1 ’ tain the d» - 
rivatlou of the Italian from the Oriental style he satisfactorily 
proved from the monuments themselves ? 

Studying tin* question broadly, the Roman and Neapolitan 
Schools appear to have been founded under the sole i nil nonce of 
Byzantium; the Sicilian School under Hint of Mohammedan and 
s \ n)tic Egy[it ; and, boi ile trim after, the Sicilian Scho*■ 1 exercise• 1 
a transforming influence upon the Neapolitan, and a very slight 
iniinence upon the Roman School* toward the close of the xn 
cent ury. 

I shall tiivi bring forward some proofs of the derivation of the 
Roman School from Byzemtihe original*. We have already seen 
that this was clearly theease in the mosaic pavement*. The most 
interesting examples, proving the tact to be equally true for vortical 
mosaics, arc in the (-liurch of St. Lucia at Gaatu, and have hitherto 
been unnoticed and unpublished. This church, which earlier 
went by another name, is a basilica of early date consisting 
of u nave and nde-irisles separat'd by round arches resting 
upon ancient column- And capitals, nearly all nf them misfits, 
TSj-. pavement appears to have been originally nf early mosaic 
work and only a small section of it remains in the choir. The 

-* Piti^SE J> r AVEJf.vES, \fanumctiia tl>i * I.taTET, L Art .-IraV, ,Jc. 
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church hue bwn barbarously mutilated* so that only a email part 
uf it* primitive mosaic decoration remains. Against the wall 
which doses die side males,, beside the main apse* i> placed on buth 
sides a parapet of marble inlaid with marble mosaics ami divided 
into square compurtnteats each containing]} figure curved in Lijjh 
relief in white marble i I'late xiv i. This parapet was mt through, 
in order t. > make room for the hideous marble idtar placed at the 
eml £if i>ui-h aide, and what remains Lae suffered bwlly from damp- 
ness* The work is very characteristic ; it U in fact unique and 
of extremely primitive character. In the section which is pre¬ 
served in tile left aidr, we see in the upper square the eagle of 
St. d,, bn* its head surrounded hy a circular nimbus and holding 
in h:- claws a book. In the compartment ludnw iris the figure of 
a Siren, half fish and half worniuu who kohls in both hands her 
j mblcm —u small h^b. Tj i the section placed on 11 1 "~ righfcdmnd 
:-ide aisle* the upper compartment contains the migel of St, Mnt- 
ibeu ami below is a winged griffin. Two i-ouipar tni ein- ivithout 
sculpture still remain in part oil cither aide of these sculptured 
squares. It is evident that before mutilation this parapet eon- 
taineil other sculptured compartments at least equal in number to 
those rentahling, with the Ikm of St* Mark and rhe bull of Si. 
Luke and. other symbols -■orn -p, aiding to the Siren and the I irit- 
ri'!" I be first i^cnliarity of thri work tli ll r strikes imvone familiar 
with the decorative system of the. Italian School* is that the 
sculpture does not belong to any of the early Italian Schools, but 
ha> all the marked eharavteriBths of the Byzantine style of the 
close of the x and the first half of the xi century. The ivory 
boxes and book covers, tile works in gold, silver and enamel 
produced during this period hy Greek fir list*, form the onlv base 
of comparison with this work. The angel of St Matthew has ah 
the refinement of type and softness of technique characteristic of 
rbe Byzantine works of this date* At this time nothing but the 
ciudeat mid mott barbarous works were being executed in Italy. 
TbL- date is confirmed by save™] other data* In the first place 
The church is known to have been completed in alamt 1020 and it. is 
probable that the decoration was finished at that date; then also it 
must be remembered that the city of Gaeta, one of the most im¬ 
portant seaports of Southern Italy, was fora number of centuries 
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under Byzantine doiuiuioii and partly colonized by Greeks; that 
even when it- consuls became practically independent, the eounei> 
tion with tin- empire of the Fast was not wholly broken. The 
presence of Byzantine artists in the city is prated, among other 
facts, by the erection of one of the few thoroughly Byzantine 
domical churches thin can be found iti Southern Italy outside of 
Calabria, the church of St. Giuseppe, which, b illustrated by 
Schultz. The old embed ml t according to an inscription of later 
date, was built by one of these consuls tunned John, who in called 
in this inscription, Imperial Patrician, vm "f Otjulvilis, the con¬ 
sul ■,hypatofi). The date of this ruler is the begilining of the x 
century. 

Further proofs of i-arly elate and of Byzantine origin can 
be discovered in the workmanship of the parapet. In the 
first place, there is the uncertainty of a beginner in the use of 
tndors mid design, while the general scheme is excellent. The 
combinations of color ore not yet effected with that degree of 
skill in the contrast of color and the variety oi form, which arc 
soon attained at a later date with greater practice. The colors 
arc dull and they are principally red and green with the occa¬ 
sional use of yellow. It is interesting to note, every now and 
then, the use of occasional artificial cubes of enamel, especially 
of blue, gold, red and light green. I think that this int.ro 
ilueticn of glass and enamel cubes at so early si period, is a 
timber proof of Byzantine workmanship. The use of decorative 
sealist 11 re and a raises 1 carved frume for the lno&ai t■ com partmcuts is 
also a peculiarity unknown to native Italian artists and practised by 
Byzantine art. Tn the right-hand side aide there remains a sec- 
tion (three sides) of the lectern of the pulpit of the church. of 
iiiurhU- inlaid with mosaics of the same technique and general de¬ 
sign us the balustrade and with similar occasional mixture of 
artificial cubes; here also the general design is excellent and the 
details crude. 

The importance of tlaeta from its position and ita history is 
evident: it lay upon the borderland between I he Kouiim mid the 
Southern Schools. Its history made it it centre of Byzantine inti Li¬ 
enees and such works as those decorating the church of St. Lucia 
liiav easily have inspired both the Homan and the Southern 
sclmols with their first desire to adopt dtis atyle oi" decoration. 
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"\Ve will now examine the monument? of the Southern School 
for similar traces and will give in Plate xv a view of one of the 
finest groups,—the large pulpit, the paschal candlestick and [.art 
of the pulpit staircase and screen at Salerno. In studying the 
design of the magnificent series of mosaic works of the xii and 
xni centuries at Se-sa, Salerno, Amalfi and Rnvello, and in com¬ 
paring them with Sicilian works, one of the first steps is to divide 
the themes of decoration into classes. There appear to l>e two 
main divisions: (li a floral design ot Byzantine origin consisting 
of scroll work intermingled with animals and birds; and (2) geo¬ 
metrical designs which in their simplest form were also Byzan¬ 
tine in origin, hut iu their more elaborate development were 
thoroughly dependent upon Egypt. There was one decorative 
motif, which appeared to stand outside of these two classes and 
to bo .jtiite popular, especially in Sicily. It was a frieze of what 
appeared like battlements ending in a sort of fleur-de-lis, as is 
shown in Figure 29. I was very much puzzled to interpret this 
motit and to explain its origin, until I found that it was in 
universal use in Egypt. .Such a battlemented frieze was invented 
by Coptic and Mohammedan artists as a finish to the exterior of 
their buildings (Figs. 26, 27). It is employed by them first as an 
architectural and sculptural form and gradually finds its way as a 
purely ducorativc motif into flat surfaced decoration in inlaid 
marble, stucco and marble relief, etc., (Figs. 28, 29). The architec¬ 
tural derivation is so plain, that as no such architectural ornament 
can he found in Italian architecture, the Egyptian derivation of 
tlu- t'»rin U ineontestible. The Sicilian examples at the Cappelln 
1'alatma (Fm. 30) and Monreale (Fig. 81) are far closer to the 
Egyptian original design: the South Italian imitations,at Salerno, 
(fm. 32) lor instance, show that the artists are here further from 
the original source. While it may possibly be argued that the geo- 
metrival combinations have been invented by Italian artists with¬ 
out necessarily having recourse to Oriental models, I think that 
the use of this peculiar and essentially ( >riental design in the Sicil¬ 
ian and Southern Italian Schools, while it may seem a small mat¬ 
ter m itself, is sufficient to remove any doubt that they were not 
only inspired from Egypt, hut that their style was an absolute 
importation. A strong confirmation of tins lies in the fact 
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that every geometric combination, no matter how intricate, that 
can l>e found in the South Italian and Sicilian Schools, while often 
absent from the Roman works, can also l>e found in Egypt. 

There are some works of the early Neapolitan School, such as 
the first pulpit at the Cathedral of Salerno and the pulpit at the 
monastic church of La Cava, which show what the style of the 
school was before it was influenced by the Sicilian School. Such 
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vents or Mosul’s or 
Sims II arras, Cairo. 
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Fig. is.—F ro* auch op Htnua is 
Marbu 0}>ul Szrtilt^ is AhhaK 
Mopoor, Cairo. 
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Fio. 27.— Hattuimkkt* or 
Mosyi'B or Scltas El- 
Uhvhi. Cairo. (YROX 
Frasz Pssui). 



rio. 2 u.-Isi.aid Marbu Ostor- 
atios or Mwrab or tiir Muat- 
vrd Mos*ii i, Cairo. ( From 
Frame Pariia). 



Fio. 30 .—From Mosaic Dado 
is Cappblla Palatira at 
Palermo. 



Fio. 31.— From Mosaic Dado or 
(jHASi'IU. at Morrralh, srau 
Palermo. 



Fio. * 2 .—From Moraic Pulpit 
Screes, Cathedra t. or Salersq. 


works date from between 1150 to 1170, hut as soon as the com¬ 
pletion of the first great series] of churches in Sicily, left a large 
number of artists—Arabs, Copts and Greeks—free to prosecute 
other labors, they undoubtedly were called or sent native pupils 
to different parts of the southern mainland and revolutionized the 
more simple style then prevalent. All works executed after 1190- 


1200 are in the new style. 
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Recurring to my assertion that the tlonil design* in vertical 
mosaics seem to have- been of Byzantine origin, I will refer to 
one description of such decoration in the buildings at Constanti¬ 
nople elating from the is century. Constantine describes the 
naantitin mosaic pavement of the Emperor Basil's bed-room, and 

then says that the lower port of the wall on all sides was covered 
not with plaques of various marbles, fait with etii.es of glass 0 f 
many colors representing varied floral designs. The text of the 
-Monte Cassino chronicle cited on p. 195 (.Vote 611 lays .mat 
Stress upon the ability of the mosaieists from Constantinople in 
executing floral decoration of every variety inters,,Uised with ntii- 
ntaU and thus shows how this element of the -trie nciinired a 
tootbold m Italy. Illuminated Byzantine Msfl . 0 f tllis „ ud 
follovrmg centuries are fid! of this floral scroll work, with bird* 

mid annuals, end similar work is found on the contemporary 
ivory boxes and enamels. ^ 

Indy was. then, a reflection of the Orient in this brooch of 
m.>,aic decoration, and it usually fell short of its models- it lost 
^e ^pjdeness, the variety and the softness of Byrotitine ’design, 

it attained Tt ^T*™ *° Whhb !t COnfil “-‘<> Si-If 

ta si^ p - to *“ peTfe£tioQ wHoh 
[To emtmued.'] 

i 5 . _ -*■ FaoiHiNGHia, Jr. 

1 rmeetom Janiiary, 
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A SACRIFICIAL CALENDAR FROM THE EPAJxRIA. 

[pute xvr.] 

In the excavations at Koukounari, in the Attic Epukriiu a re¬ 
port of which will he given in the Fourteenth Arntmtl Report of the 
Aavricrtti School of Cfameat Studiea at Atkena y we had the good 
fortune to find at the end of the first hall-hour ot work an import¬ 
ant inscription. 

This is i'Lii on a aide of Pemelie marble. in letter* averaging 
,1)06 nu in height. Beta runs up to a height of ,008 in*, while 
O micron is only ,004 m. high. The extra height ot Beta is doubt¬ 
less due to the fact that only so coaid it well be cut without 
making mere breaks in the place of the tivu loops. 

The atek was inscribed on both sides, but only on the aide 
which ivc found turned downward and resting on a large thresh¬ 
old, and which i* here represented, could anything be read. A 
few traces of Setters an the other side, from which with some 
probability the word ufc may be made out, and Home p rice-in arks, 
show that the same subject was treated on that stile. 

Tiic side here given contains parts of fifty-six lines, although 
the first line affords only two letters. How much of the stone is 
broken off above and below cannot be told. At the sides the 
original edge is preserved, so that wo know that the taper of the 
side was very slight, giving a breadth at the bottom of the pave¬ 
ment, of .49 in. and at the top of .48o m. The length is .60 in. 
Tfee thickness varies between .10 m. and ,06 m. being thinner at the 
top and toward the right, so that there is a distinct slope toward 
the right upper corner when the stone is laid on the table lor 
reading. There U a break on the right at the top. leaving n gap 
which ends with the 21 at line, the 22d line being entire at the 
end. At the 4th line the gap is 1.0a nu wide. Toward the bottom 
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oi tiie ^ap it becomes easy to supply missing letters. On the- 
K'J [ -Hide, Although the edge uf the .stone remains, there is a gur- 
iaee break of wring width miming down the whole lei,All ' It 
“- 06 m - mie at tte nh line. .115 m. at the 47th, .00 m. nt the 
°r • A "W®® of twelve letters is missing where this gap is 
W.losi; but as the inscription is not cut stmchedan, there is in 
inost eases a choice ranging between nine letters and twelve. 

1 he inscribed surface ot' the stone is .39 m. I,read «t the 23d lj nt . 
am] .40 m. brand at lines 

A curious feature of the inscription is that it is divided very 
unevenly into two columns, the right-hand column being about 

,, ™ Me tW '™ lth “f left-hand column. Furthermore, the 
columns overlap somewhat, and some lines look as if they ran 
cont.uuoudy across the stone, there being absolutely no interven- 
mg slsu-v uelwcen the last letter of the drat column line and the 
nrst letk’i i>] the second column line* 

The right-hand column may practically be read entirely. Th» 
left-hand column is more difficult to restore than might be es- 
peted with the help afforded by the other column. But even 

oTi “.r 0 r \ b * providoaaU y applied, y&fy, in li nc 

tju, lh eapeciflily tantalizing. 

-R^tornfions^ Cdwmn 1. 

2. wJpMrifew; is used as an epithet of Ttfg,. Aesch. Suppl., 523. 

, , which emails the following month names, was sng- 

ested by Ttw^ do, But, as at 27-29 a quarter is omitted its 
. " ' nurae ™ ,1 " n . the «-“torution is not certain. Il Mils the space 
however, better than with the month names of the 

second quarter* 

25. rpbg is given simply as one way of filling the space. 

a uzszji;** '■ *"■" "■“» 

JL£zz?j£** *“ ” k, “—»«*“■*». a. 

- 3 i" 7£lS%T M ’ -»** -**. e 

05 . 'il^ 'E*X„]t& seems the only proper restoration 

' ■ Wf4 "‘“’ ** ^ ” f Art,llrJ ' Aa iu, * si. Phlt ^ ^ 
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Column 2. 

m fivtTTtiptatv is corroborated by its connection with BcTjSpfr- 

13, 15. tih Abb is selected simply as cum- way of filling up the 
space, 

17- rjj eVi rat i- somewhat crowded, but ae F^ appear:- iu Id 
with this epithet, amt us she was essentially a mantle divinity 
( Cf. Aesch. Eum., J, ttjm wp&TQpavnv Fa Tun., the reading may 
well stand. It U ul>o difficult to get a name shorter tlum Fj} # 

1SJ, 2th The difficulty of supplying the five nr six missing let¬ 
ters at the end of IS* is increased by the &et that the clear N E 
at the beginning of 2b seem cat with the point of u knife, mere 
scratches, while X. given as the nest letter, is rjuitc doubt lit 1. 

The first line which is really of account (line 2), with the help 
of line 23. tells ns that the dumureh of the Marathon la lib saerh 
does something. We o l -ee that we have a series of offering? 
tn divinities with prices and certain specified dates. All the 
Atti months except Mairuakleriim are mentioned.' The year is 
divided into iiuurter- [Tpipjjvoo. At lim-s 34 and 40 there is n 
division of the sacrifices into to Ortpov Eras, irpor^pa Bpapaovvtj 
ansi to erepor eros, inrr^pa tpap&vupT}. The word Spa/Accri/ary so ilri 
4 ls T know* is not used elsewhere. It is probably a ritualistic 
term, and may be translated li course/’ ' to m pov cto? probably 
means ’■■'the alternate year," The w first eoiim- L ' is to begin at 
ouve, and the “ second course the next year, and they are to 
alternate, 1 

Tin’ first question in regard to the inscription ib whether It is a 
sacrificial calendar of offerings to be made, or a record of offer¬ 
ings already made. The minute account, descending to such 

! TV e hsive m llca 51 the i&ttlecuant of the data of line festival called Skin, La Lhu 
mopith SLjnjpImrh-is, wLliih L'olil fur i-l VCBTVCtton of Liddell and Soott (LeJC, , Till 
ed.. s. t. jjujl! of Mommsen, H&rintmtfi*, p. 2i*7 ft, which put It lu Py- 

inj^nan. 

1 It ie pjwlmhlj derived from &pi*. With the Emme right jus that by which we 
SiJiTfi fruiu the Stem V-n-^fl-ji TTiift-fimj: and rv\vwpni m rpvfii'>rq t we may have from V,fA 

£pa SpaiiD&vrq a# well ft* £pq,um.. 

♦ In thu LfflBCtipikiti from C(N to Jour, of IlfII. &tudie a, Li, p. 32$, wa h*ve thru) 
times (at lined 10, It und 32], after ^ne proTumn for saaritiee, nnuLher offering pro- 
bribed with the phrase ro U Artper It-pt. 
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details as hall’ obcls, and the indicative mode of the verlw, make 
it look at tUfst sight as if we had one of those accurate Attic 
accounts of expenditures so well known from the Corpus,* Uut 
in spite of this there seems uo reason to take it as anything else 
than one of those sneritidial calendars, of which there were a 
gteEd number at Athens, mentioned by Lysias in the oration 
against Nieomathus, as well known,* Sin-h calendar* must 
have been common enough at every place where sacrifice was 
made on a large scale. "\\ r e have several fragments of each calen¬ 
dars from van. ms places. .Notable arc the following: 7 

Fragments from Myeonus, Pittenberger, 8 */tbyt\ No. :L7 ■ s. 

Fragments from Cos, J»ur, of Hdl. Studm, to!, ex. p. 424 fti 

CIA. i, 4. 5, 533, 544. rib 610, 681, 682. m L , 77. 

Inver, m Brit. Mas,, 1 , 73, 

Tin: general similarity of the whole group makes it difficult To 
separate any of them us belonging to a different i-lass. The in¬ 
dicative mode is us.-d iti the Cos and Myeonus calendars, inter¬ 
spersed among flu greater bulk ..f imperatives and infinitives^ 
A sum of twenty drachmae for victims is mentioned] in the Mve- 
otiii-- calendar, and in L/.4. u 1 , 610 and 631. The prices ate given 
with much the same minim-ness id detail as here. 

In tills inscription, ek ySypairrai of line 15 , looks tike a provis¬ 
ion to which conformity is to be exacted. Similarly in the Cos 
calendar stuiids Peri in? nueiwa Kcd lepa oaa'ti'Trep tod IIeSu7E(7r[W 
fifypmrmi. 

The toll owing is n list of the divinities to whom offerings arc 

made: 

'A 0 >7 va ib * EXXtfrlSt, 

r§- 

I-* ^ * t 

I jj £7 

Fij end tm ftthrretai, 

6 K. p. t CIA. n 1 , sat., 63 G. 

* Ly*. t rn, 17. rii Puffinti i* t&» xtyfr yj. K ai T *v tnQfcfi* *nri rai rvnita^it. 

1 C/ J. Pilott, Fnsfi ifrUKOntm Sacrt, 
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Aaip/i. 

Ati «!-ftiXeZ r 

At 1 Op i'tti. 

Ail VJTi'lT fiK 

*EXdW£J.'/^. 

' H ,pa¬ 
ll pu>. 

Ta 

"Hptit "I s Tfpa kh). 

irapa to 'EXAfurtop, 

“Hptp fw . pautXtt'a, 

"HptJJitTj. 

'IctXetM, 

KJpjj + 

KupuTpaifitf*.. 

Mchpatc. 

ISeaiMit, 

X vfttbu Ed€x. 

TcXerp, 

TpdTOITciTpeijeO, 

X Autj Trapa Ta MciSvAdu, 

]oXc*. 

^Trapii tow irvpyoi', 
jirapti to ' H pdftXeiov. 

J^apa to ' EXeiNTmov. 

]tjvp hf Kywocrovpa. 
ayapa. 

h Att]o TpoTrafcp. 
ll~\paKn}pnp, 

Ji mil be seen ut once that the main interest of the inscription 
lies in it> 1 afire number «■ t’ interesting and unusual names. Some 
of them, so far as I have been able to ascertain, do not occur 
elsewhere* Such are: 

Zeitf BWftaXfd?. 
r t) i~f yuus. 
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N tavla^t , 

EjuiV. 

Qijpattrtr 

r oXfo^. 


'MaXtvc presents Zeus apparently in the role of a former, 
which fits well the mrality in which the whole inscription is 
steeped. T>j ^ t&ot, a phrase comparable to A«f«*rov h Atptwe y 
is another case in point. Elk is easily seen to he derived from 
tile Btted.ie cry, hut who is > IaX^e and 

ure equally obscure. Puftribly some light may come on the latter 
name from the liter that Artemis had the surname <I > f jpata at Argos 
and Si cyan/ There is also a quaint doubling of some persons. 
’Axdpatwt seema unheard of. Perhaps it is equivalent to 
'Aitap dirn&at, Tptroirarpets h less striking, as we have the pin- 
ral "• CJA ' n *T But Cicero* speaks of Trite q aureus as 

the brother of Dionysus and Eubouleus. L* it posable that 
Anfiiii&poi. in line 38,As a similar plural for Apollo and one or 
more doubles ? In that case the dative might be explained on 
the supposition of the omission of the mention of the victim, as in 
line 4 after vpd^a. and in 32 after ofc, the price is omitted, per- 
Imps by earelessTieas nf the stone-cutter. 


r EXW&, as an epithet of Athens, has a flavor of antiquity. It 
carries us back at least as for as the Phtenldamt. It was u name 
oi ^ uro J >El n r EXX*ma vnis the name nf a festival in < rcteA It 
™ u1 ^ l ht ' , oM ll * me of f^rtync in t/rete. 15 The same may be 
said oi 'i Tnyaio?. for ' Vmjvfo wue the undent name of tht Mara- 
iboniau Totmpolis. 11 \\%afa as an epithet of Demeter, the 
■ l mourning mother," and Aai’pa.tin an epithet ol Persephone^ are 
at least rare. The same may also he said of Kooparp<%* us a 
Hii^mmive. although it is common enough as an epithet of (je, 1 * 


* Paf*,, M, 23, o, 

’ U, t'- Atr/,. Jftfi, ..u/ttn, IT r 18 70! . II. 2&7, 

“ Sat. Ef.rrum, trr t a 3 . 


Et. Mag ,, * r 'EUarfi, 


■ lias reruns, *, r. A.\Wir. 


“STmrn Bys., M . v. rv> 

!* **"*' ' v ‘ S*e W. GubUtt, /Jt TttrnpvK Attica 

taphouappm sgjuh under her UbUhI nun.e, K^, ind Berner p mbabW 
B nd,r lia,, aTl d X^, if not aader SkJrJZ. 

All., 1 , 22, a. A.k, Sffc#j., 25$. SOLOiq JS {H^k •. 
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amt later* perhaps, of l>eiiieter. n ‘ In CIA. n, 4SJ. line 59, it is 
indeed used substantively referring to Ge, 

The designation XXdij irapa MeifivXou ' reminds one of simi¬ 
lar designation* nf locality in the inscription given in Eph, Arch.. 
IP p 30-: irpae M vpprjta ami t?pu<t -rj dn£p&<£oyrij K divy. It, 
belongs to n community where everybody knew everybody else. 

Te, t he da ugLi i er of D i onys u> am t X ieaea.' i s> if n o t old t a n 
ms 11 seal figure. 

o 

There li : mother list of names that i* redolent < f Marathon. 
n BVltnipX'O't ti \\apa&a}vton^ twice repeated. would be enough, But 
Wc have also: 

T auidpw&os* 

T i-r^a-roX^i'v, 

To ' H paK\etov. 

TTTjl'iOS. 

* EXXrtlTt?. 

'Ev Ki/wic-Dt'pa, 

TflAjEfiJ?,, 


The HtmkMon is probably the identical Herakleiou men- 
tkmed by Herodotus (vi. 108, 110) the place where the Athen¬ 
ians awaited the attack of the Persians. 'VTnjWti was, as we 
have already seen, the ancient name of die .Maratbonian Tetrapo- 
lis. The drat explanation of the word 'EXX&jrfr, given by the 
scholiast to Pindar, OL sni, ilS, is Tf)e TrpoET ij^fopia i 1 Twmjv €&%tf- 
Kevat rfMLcrL -rip> 'A Orji'av ,'iiro to D ir L apaFoji'i tAov} ev$a t&pvrai/' 
That K vuaa-tivpa ts the [joint closing in the bay of Marathon on 
the northeast seems in this connection more than possible. Jolmis 
ia prominent enough In the Ifrnii’hidlas. of Euripides* where in 
the plain of Marathon he defends the persecuted children of 

iT Cl A. i[|, S7-, 373, [ [Lscrlptiuns on clmirs in tJi? Theatre ,jf Dion veUa u,t 

Attis-nji. 

|J -rapa with the fiCV, in thi* fluted, laid in rctj)i toe xfipTis*, xapd 0* 1 EXXJtluj', 
irapi t 4 'HptLrXttpF tod ri'l^iwlrur, tthldh an} similar tmmptes ,if ih-> i<rf filing' 

position, BCtiJits U\ provti that the dLHin«tioo k:™m.-n rra^ki with woe. mid xnpi with 
Jut, on wbiflh JiiiiH'oynijihfjo are fond of insisting, is. tutmjwlnat fantdfuL 

“ JToiflf tr* P <fc¥l li, 81^3, See TffWff hq j, relief in ButtLL'hLT, Rawnkutiui tier 
fji’fttiun, Fig. As. .Athenian Central Miuenm, 1390. 
rt Et Jtfaj., *. tf. 'FL>.\wr£r, 
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He nidus. In fact, tint plain was so associated with IIenicW D 
and liifl train ihat, According to the sciiulinst t<> Soph, 0. f\ 701, 
the -Spartans saved the Tatrapdia hi their invasiona of Attica 
daring the Peloponneakn War T ha Tout 'H pa K \ei$a?, The temp, 
turani is strong to h-ring Trap* tov xvp^fav also into conneetjoa 
with the foundations hi the middle of the plain „f Marathon now 

known a* the But it h hettec not to w wkm a strong 

casti with mere poesahilities. 

^'7 l,ur Bt ™ e > set up originally iu u w Mamthouian plain 
and a.lh-i ^ arris brought up to thepbwe when 1 we found it f At first 

= lllnce !t tthno5t **«« " if it mast be bo. And yet so strong is 
M.I- presumption that a tag* Mt remains where it is set up. that 
n Mem»ti«M»tiatay to account if possible for its original presence 
iiert. 1- L-rhupe Mile hh liter's theory, that here lay Hecate, 3 i 8 
correct. In that ruse we have a centre for sacrifice for all (lie 
! f°S »°“4 about. For Plutarch (?W ay.) 

T“f a! we>if S^„, euvafiro ’H&\ a A( ; ' T ; 

ex/gwi,. Tills case of other .bane* sharing in the suorte 

7^7 ul 1IctlllL ‘ a™ bv Stengel in 

Mullers IfmnlM. v. 8, p. 88: “Hne sdtenc Ausuahme is, os 

I lass and,-re ganze Demen rich bsthciligen.” Now, if any domes 
" ere to share sacrifices with a dome that lay nr Koukoutmri. [in¬ 
most trstUrtil Candidate for such comm anion was the Marftthoman 
irtrapohs. 1, !, inet about two hours' walk from either the 
"oiTuern or the southern jart of the Marathoniau plain to this 

,T t, ' - tr ° m YnU, “ # “ *«* 'bun an hour and a 

,. r~“ inscription itself is singularly tantalizing an the mint 

ot locality Jane 2 says that the demarch of the Marathomans 
, "’. sllLTlh ''* f bat just what we wish to know is broken off 

Agam n, Sue 23, when we think the a.dunce is coining 

nga, U; the phraseology is changed just at the critical point, and it 

jer z&zss 

..Jinnaw who. hs ™ I, “" h , , *! 1 P"™ oWswalptaWjUuwi 

V^ZZt'Z-t * 21 L *• " «*«* *» Lnsraa, 
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3 ' Qtnv thw H pp hr. y Ixat is hi i]| mane disappointing is thut the 
name ' v kicb follawii is an entirely unknown one, , patriktuK, with 
uUe Peking tit the beginning [pcrhnpa 4>pa(»Xe£ih 

Unr^^ does indeed contain ailusions tn* gome sacrifices that 
were neiudly performed in the Tetmpolia, Tpwop^o*, in line 
54 ’ muet ,JL ‘ 1 - ilkrn ^ Jl locative. eince the datives uf the second 
deele i is ion tk roi ighou t the kmui ptio n eiid i a i ^ Bn l w 1 1 es-u rl. e re 
was n great central point for edifices for die neighbors* there 
i'Odkt well he set ip a general record of sacrifices to be made 
including other places than thU It may he that duplicates of 
lln> Hvh were set u]> at other places near h v . W»a\d that wr 
had found the hem ling! 

It ih true that our Mt dom not even name I recale, but we 
k*™ onl >' a P urt ,jf original hulk of the hmm ipi i,nud it 
iimst, I think, be conceded that UikhTdtfcr’s identification has 
giuiieiE greatly by our discovery of fhm more reliefs =" in ml. Ik 
tl0U to tlui which li* hud already found at the same place. 

Besides, tins place, in spite of the objections ol Loeper (L <\}, h 
the natural last halting-place on the direct rmd from Athena to 
Marathon, the natural scene uf Theseus’ taking his last refresh¬ 
ment from the nymph Hecale before descendum into the plain to 
meet the Marathoniun hnlL 55 

If this idem ideation bo accepted, we get a very natural expla¬ 
nation of the Heroine who is so often referred to* in the inecrip- 
tiom She might wetl 1« Hecah'. The Hero without an epithet 
might then ho Theseus. lf + however, we Beak .-nr hero in the 
Maruthomau pin in, wo arc enibamL-^-d l,v rj JL > multitude of can¬ 
didates. The epimynioua hero Marathon, Heracles, Enhetluetis. 
or even others uf the Marnthunomuchoi, might claim tin honor.* 

*' Frjr 01 U:,h ^ ll - 11 Ll " h ^ «ndlng »ikng with see Ciutii. Defatm, Nu. J3B 
litiu IB: *ri Kipafe. <r rZi lipcV Tllil la, to k sure, not AtlLv. lmi Euboiftn But «ai 
.Iff, , i 21, a, Ila regard lo th* j t Ta »tri i. in® 

lljjil ill 1 nkoiynlhrjfic iha ftpccW phicu of f,,r th» HmrWfor [UiM. Sw- 

[V. G7J, Hew, tin- great enemy of H Grades, should ts wtirehWvl. The raeuddlUi- 
lit»i uiutL Jjuvo twsen compklt;. 

JL I>n0 of tha relfafs bu r, -Rjup (Bat Blight k cotuddw^I t <> he Heeiito wileominB 
Thtdcuu. Frnm the joined imoth of tha two lender %ui» u> proceed dnwiT 
tvsirJ aometlitag Hke a d«h t ^vbila ,i enmUer tigura of mi wJomnt* aemds bv We 

^ ‘-' luh tKL, ' ' r '-' ws thoughl -,f Lhh appli, iLtkiil of tha relief. 

” Pl nT -1 T/i ™ - p AUBja ti 3 ^ r J, o. 
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We need exercke no violon i e to ex 1.1 u d e th h i nsr rijitii«n from 
a Mur a thorn an prumtance^ tor if it corner from Mur;tthum it k mi 
Lujpmttini eliximieut id the somewhat obscure history of the 
Tetmpolis. < if i-otisideriiblc interest in thk cuiitieetfon k the 
alliisLiui in line 30 tn EllIh>u1u.s ;ls arehou tor tin- inhabitants'U 
tlie T i-trnpolk. 'L’l lLs corroborate!* tin* in termed drawn by Lolling 
from an inimrirptkm found at Marathon. and published in the 
for 3??7£.p. 259 & From the tact that a certain 
Lysania.-; of Trikoryntlifts is there spoken of us archon for the TV 
trapolia, Lolling concludes that an organization of these tour 
denies was kept up for religious purposes long after the mi rging 
of ah old independent eommunitii.^ into a gem ■ml state.' 17 

This leads us to the question of the date of our inscription. 
Wlitii we come. in our first attempts at vending the stone, to t hk 
mention of the urohmiship of Euboulus, we thought we ]jad a 
reforcuce to the well known Attic archon and a fixed date. -1-15—14 
is. Ci ’We were unity sis much surprised as gratified at this, for 
the other ifldida seemed to jioiiit to ati earlier date. It was only 
hy supposing language to be mure conservative in a rural dis¬ 
trict than fit Athene that we could reconcile these with so late 
a date. It was not so much the particular forms of the letters (hut 
led us to the impression that the stone belonged to the first half 
of the fourth century sta the general appearance and the orthog¬ 
raphy, M and ^ , with their outside bura oblique rather than 
perpendicular and horizontal, are less significant than the email o 
and the fJ with it?- liottom angle not coming quite down ru the 
lower levd of the line. These all. however, and the absence of 
ornamentation. point to an early date, to which the absence of 
rtturkrtfan writing k no objection. 

But more -peoific Is the testimony of the ; rthographr, The 
genitives in the second declension generally end in o, although 
we have MeiSvXov in hue 49 and jjaiwu in line 25.-" We have 
also x :« for jpfc in and 60. In 52 ]oW k probably for 
BwXei or Eu£ovXet< K nporpo^o? is used six timch, while the form 

v fdduers Vf I IT, 002. m as evidence nf r ilmihir ffgUlb*tkm (or the 


MetogAen. 



C6d “- “^ tl itl 22 La nn( quitt sure- but * genitive here would match an (ippalwl 
pi. -n>r in 28. 
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Kut'puTpA^os is i j se* 1. only twice, Tins indicates a date before 
rather than after 861) la c/ 1 The ov in jceo-uo-a, as well as the in¬ 
consistency in K&porpdl£os, might modify the certain I y til" this 
judgment some what. 

The gen nine diphthong qu appears ilI.^o as a in /3a?, which is 
used five times, while &ofc appears only tour times. This phe¬ 
nomenon k noted as occurring in many arises dnritm 44iJ-8o7 
a, cr + ® 


RAAAA 


The following is a list of objects for which money is expended* 
itinl the various -sums : 

a if. Ah h 

(35s- 

(3qus> 

(BoSk Jtvov&a. RAAAA 
tcpuk* Ahh 
oh', Ahh ami Ah 
wk Kvov&a. API and AP 
TjDft'yo? wafifties. A P 

lV iteot/ffa. A A 
%OLpQS r h h r 

&t}\£n. ? Ah 


a\d}LTMl-' t/creik, lilt 
r>lVo No charge, 

Tpt77T€rH, h 

Upwjvpa* h to PhhlC 

tppea, tot, P h 

Afu/noji/Kjpcif?, P h h 

T« fiipniti, Xo charge, 

mruAiH. AAAA 


The nth Tings art for the most part the usual siuTitieial uni- 
maJs, the most common being the sheep, which occurs thirty-one 
times; and in -me case (line 80) three sheep are ottered at once, 
Bennies this, the mm is mentioned six times, and once, in line 27, 
is followed bv^Xea 11 instead of the ordinary word ok- This 
makes of sheep, male and female, thirty-idght examples. 


•• M e 1ST j; hLI A.V-, ti ra ■■■ i. ±lt(. In* [A r., p, til, lip - 11 ■ 

" I Aid., p, i», t, 20, 2. 

31 pnr the- iarm wilii t Ini, led J if a, 11 klhtkkh-I^m, flrtun \*t. tniri-r.. p, 31, 
$ 15, 11. Tku: j'.iulini; 5* nuL letlfllln ThvU; U ti.irtJly fiMjn, huwswr, turn* 
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The next most frequent offering fa the pig, mentioned nine 
Umi -I, unce, in line 44, three in n h ingle offering. A son- with 
young is mentioned three times. Next in order of frequence 
eome fcine. In most ease* we cannot tell whether cows or oxen 
are meant. Kine are mentioned nine times, including one in- 
stance, line 9, ot a cow with calf. Next comes the treat, with six 
case*, and in line 18 an ull-tdaek lie-goat. The divinity here pro¬ 
posed in tin- restoration. Ge, is un.n- .,r leer ohtliowe, 'anil so cor¬ 
responds well to the black victim, ttf more unusual offering we 
hav.- Tfi apaia. the fruits ,,f the season, with no price given^aa if 
it were a trifle, perhaps, like the *<* of wine, for which also no 
l-ncc is given. An ottering most itideetl be of very small value 
in have the price omitted on this score, when the peek of barley 
at tour obola was recorded. Comparable with ri is the 

Himwiti Inttenl.erger. .Syfcgc. No. 377.line 15; dUa Mptpara 

°'± a : '?• " la "- ‘V.1, tt, 1055, line 8, Ac vie aSaaiW, 

nnd UJ5tj. r f 

A table is mentioned several times, hut not in connection with 
any greater divinity, unless Keeper pifr be such, but with 
etocs and the Tr,^,tn,. I„ one ease, line 53. it is all that the 
luapatn* get. Hna eaenfichtl table is often mentioned in in- 

111 ' 7.1. II, «8tS, frags, a and !,. line 28, among gift, to w[e . 
1-1.15. men non ,s made of t*, AwftW ml w,„ T (fa ™,* s 

r ", "" «* mentii.tied in our inscription is a 

The peck of barley, which is mentioned twice, is doubtless the 
-ur ey thrown upon the Victims from the time of Homer down 
Ij-™« » “«■! twenty times, always after the mention ot the 

to ft "m-i «fi ' ..r. “‘“'T The price attached 

i , , t ”", one •»«. 5it. up to seven drachmas 

t „ .. ., . ? — . ‘ lle " or ' 5 » generally understood 

disurnnte the pmsts perqtmntcs," It fa worth noting that the 

r ‘ ***' - "» ™- «. 4. Pa. IS „„d *, a. 

Iik - * lb- 
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amount bears no relation to the size of the offering. 71 m two 
highest prices, in lines 21 and 22. are paid when only a sheep is 
sacrificed. In liiiu 4iE, with the same sacrifice, go iept&xwa of 
Only one drachma. To be sure the largest offering iln line 36) to 
Athene Uellotisj of isn ox, three sheep and a pig. curries with it 
large Upwa-vva of lit least six drachmas. More may follow, but 
the atone is here worn uwav. 

The inscription mentions no large sacrifices like hecatombs, 
atid in spite of the irequeut mention of A^pra-wa, there is no men¬ 
tion of a priest. The only person spoken of as sacrificing is the 
do march of the Marat lion in ns. 

The syntax and signification of <frpeaTo? T line 52, to which ft 
price of six drachmas is attached, is not clear. Whether il refers 
to a sacrificial pit or water privileges I must leave doubtful. It 
is the only ease of a priced object corning after ftptoerwa. The 
greatest puzzle of all. however, b the word crTrcXia. or possibly 
tfTnr&ra, line 10. Whether it be a neut. pL or fern. sing, is douht- 
fol. if the latter, it must be mi expensive object, for it costs 
forty drachmas. 

There Es no plan in the distribution fit' the gender of the vic¬ 
tims in this cftlen hir. Zens iwtato? ami iolnds, ITero 

Phcrueus, Hero by the Hellotion an«l Uyttenius all receive a 
sheeps while Aehaea, fora and Go have rams. A goat, in lines 
34 and -b), and a sow with pigs, in 43, apparently go to some 
masculine divinity. Thus oven die cautious statement made in 
Muller, v. 3, pp, 103-104, that at least Zens and the 

hemes always receiv'd Timle offerings, is not here borne out. 

The sacrifice of animats with young is quite a feature of the 
list. e have nr ■ceoutra three times, oft twice, and once 

jSofc Ktroittna. Tire latter is assessed at the same price as 
An is KTJov&a is naturally priced higher than a pig. The latter is 
alwavs three drachmas, while tho former is twenty drachmas 
every time that its price cam be made nut. This might be due 
simply to the larger size of the sow. Hut ill oft xvuvaa we have 
a clear ease of n high price on account of this d ndition of the 
nasima!—sixteen and seventeen drachmas against eleven and 

1k 0 frn not hen 1 muse., ie In Cub Calendar, Jour, of HdL StmL t n r p. line- 
61. tiii rA«r. *pifrf is med Eri imr lracriptiun fur vbo male. 
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twelve for mi ordinary she&p* The sacrifice of animals with 
young is uoi 3 however, peciilijir to our i aleruiur. Ii i* mentioned 
in i ii n Ij r|je Cos ^ and tliG ^Iircoim:~ * csJ’L'iidiirs. 

Rut we have already approached rhe subject of prii es, which 
eertoinly daima station in wnnectbn with this inscription, 
i'erijiips the hekteux of barley h the best point to begin with, since 
Uvnd is the staff of life. This cost, four ubolsf about twelve 
cents, for a peck* In CIA. n, 631, a half hcklrw of wheat costs 
tlivoe ©bole. and in Inter. Brit. J/ka, j, 73, half that quantity or 
tvo. ttemte, costs the same. Our hurley » then quite cheap 
a J though a given quantity of wheat ought, of eotnse, to he worth 
more than the same quantity of barley. 

A pig for three drachmas, or about fifty cento, seems cheap. 

l. nt Hun is rli.- same price as that mentioned in \i }> mn 
*74 diming the Peloponnesian War, when prices might uamrallv 
he higher than usual. On the other hand, at Delos.'at about the 
beginning ot .lie second century e. c„ a pig ; 5 put dowB at tVlim 

„ drachma* to four drachmas and five obols' But at Delos 
tin.: supply being limited, the price would for that reason alone 
rin, much higher than in a forming district on the mainland. 

t is aid down as a general rule by Boeekh that, with all the 
lunation m price, the ratio of price in sheep and oxen was as one 
h. fire; a sheep in Athens, in its blooming period, rarvtn- iron, 
ten to twenty drachmas, anil an o x from fifty to a handed." Our 
list gives some interesting information on this .mint The pro 
till.mg pniv or a sheep i- .welc .ln.ehm.is, it.ah t„ 

m. m cases it is eleven drachmas* We have already noticed the 
especial ease ot the n« awwro. Bams and goate are alnav 
twidve dmohmas, wlnle the all-black run, runs ujT to fifteen , Ira.do 

I he rate, ot pnees given by Boeekh dose not hold here. 

- Drrr. iVl, Xs. **, tins II. fc ~ ^ f ®™“' 

"On«. riis. Ilr/L, VI. I. ta line is,I .1 n ' 1 "« l ™p»«» Mtm. 

*14Jp£t5™“““- *-*-«■ 

. -v**—* 

hi.iekfcupm t,»u 5 hl» B0 ., ,o„t,7h Jh 1 <«V 

***""* which i. ° W SilVUr 
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The price of a cow or ox Is too high, ninety drachmas; except in 
one case, line 8, where It- seems to bo a hundred; hut the rauf 
lug is doubtful, because the stone looks as if it laid been subjected 
here to erasure or change. But, after all, the kino are not 
exorbitantly dear, as will appear by a comparison with -une 
other prices. 

CJA. 1 T 1SS (410 b. c.), speaks of a hecatomb in the second 
prycauy as costing 5114 drachmas, which, if the hecatomb con¬ 
sisted of a hundred cows, as in assumed by Boeukli 411 ami lihun- 
gabed 1 makes about fifty-one drachmas a head. In CIA. n, 160 
(400 a r c,), the ins'-riptinn discussed by Khaiiguhc \.L c.), the price 
is even less, for the hecatomb coats 41 mime, and as there is some 
money left over, the price would be even leas than 41 drachmas. 

In tiie Sandwich marble, f 714. 1 3, 814a, line 35, the price is 
not dependent on any such interpretation of the word hecatomb, 
and is given at £414 drachma.-* tor 103 oxen, or about 77 drach¬ 
mas, a bead* As this is about ecu temporary with our inscription,, 
about 375 n. >■-, it is the best one lor comparison, except that 
as it concerns I Cl os it might be regarded as giving figures above 
the usual price. But we sec that it gives figures lower than ours. 
It may also he regarded as hnrmonizmg fiiirly well with the ear¬ 
lier and lower figures from Athens, on the consideration that 
these are the figures for oxen, while Athene's hecatomb would, 
nutnmlly consist of cows A In the Cos Calendar, 13 too. it is speci¬ 
fied that tiie heifer for Hera must riot lie of less value tlmn 5b 
drachmas. 

Tims far our kine would seem to be high-priced, If they are 
nows, and even if they are oxen. But there are records uf still 
higher prices. In the inscription in Bad, Cbm HAL. vr. p. 
lino "213 (at Delos, 180 b. c. u ait ox costs 100 drachmas, [u CIQ. 
1088, a prize ox at Delphi coats 3f.Hi dniebmas. lit Eph. Arch.. 
1883, (date 11, line 77 (at 1\lends, about 33^ it. ■ an ox is put 
down at 4(114 drachmas. In CJA. M, 545, line 82, an ox, as an 
offering to a hero, costs 100 Aeginetan Staters, whieh Docekh 
reckons at 300 Attic drachmas/ 1 Though si>me of these cower 

ia CIO. i ( 147. 11 Antig. RidLt n, p. 441. 

12 Mullet 1 , WtndbueAf v, 3, p, 1U4. ^ .four, af Stud.. IX, p. 3 l!h, tin? fi, 

*■* SianttAamMha Hung, i t p, H4. 
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Taa J be accounted for on die ground of stringency arising- figyu 
the tiring or the locality, they make our newly-found %Jirts for 
kiiie, it 1 Either high, at least not exorbitant 4 * 

1 ,tl| ^ r P^nts of interest will occur to one and another reader, 
but with the remarks already made, and with thanks to T. W 
B^ernumie, a member of the School, who has worked out with 
me frl>m beginning to end the somewhat diflteult reading of the 
rx> T - >r * ^ hhelm for important suggestions, I leave the 
inscription to those interested in such matters for further restora¬ 
tion and eiiBUMmt tj- « -r,_ 


don and comment 

American School at Athens, 
March, 1890, 


Iti M'S B, El'.’EJAUHaoX'^ 


Tt i- p°«jWQ that nJi utir case* inv either of oien 
dcOivsiy of proof to that effet-t h 


(T cows with calf, Lot the 
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AUGUSTUS CHAPMAN MERfilAM. + 

f Jirlv i j i July 1 81(4 , \ ugust us Ch a pm an Memam, Pro fesa or n f< ■ r c c-k 
Arclueoiugy and Epigraphy in Columbia College, sailed from this 
eonulrv with the Intention of spending his Sabbatical year abroad in 
slmly and research in connection with his favorite topics of Greek art 
and areliAology. Tbe summer, autumn and early winter were passed 
in England, and upon the Continent, inn I it was not until December 
2otii that he readied Athene During a visit to the Acropolis, on tiie 
following day. he contracted n severe cold, which idony to him must 
persistently; but, despite this fact, at the first public meeting of Lhe 
American School, on Friday, January 11th, he read a paper on Dr. 
Halbherr’a recent ex | do ratio us in Crete. The succeeding Tuesday, 
upon his? return from a second visit to the Acropolis, he was stricken 
down with pneumonia; and four days later, on January 19th, he 
passed away. 

Dr. Merriam was bom at Locust Grove. Lewis County, New Vorfc, 
in 1813. and received his final preparation for college at the Columbia 
Grammar School. In 1802 he entered Columbia College, and four 
year- later was graduated at the head of bis daae. He went imme¬ 
diately to the \\ est, but the following year he returned to takt- the 
pueiric m of iiigtrueiur at the Columbia G nun iuar ScEi i n ik In 1 Sfis he 
was appointed tutor of Greek and Latin at ( olumbiu l.utjpgu, on otfice 
which ht held until 1^78. when b" whs relieved of all Latin work ami 
was enabled to devote himself entirely to Greek. In 1879 Hamilton 
College eon I erred upon hi in the honorary degree of Doctor of Philos¬ 
ophy, and in 1 SSIi he was promoted to the position of adjunct professor 
pf the Greek language and literature in his Alma Mater. About this 
time he began to turn his attention more particularly to Greek arehm- 
ology and epigraphy, and commenced those studies which, before his 
death, had gained for him die distinction of bring the foremost 
authority on these subjt-ets in America, Tn 1887-1888 ht- was director 
of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, and his admin¬ 
istration was signalized by successful excavations Sieytm and nt 
Dionyse, thereat the latter place being of especial importance in as- 
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Iciut-h as they settled conclusively the much disputed question of the 
tl . J " ****> lcv,ri ^ birthplace ofTh^.ig. Ju ],?**, up,.,, the 
death Fftnileat Barnard, Professor Henry Drisler ivas made acting 
I'roiLdem of the college, and Dr. Merri&m, aeconiiriyly. became virtu- 
a Iv the head of the Grwk department Two yetir4 later, in IStK) 
i-ilUumdi he still eoatumod bis work in Greek language jind litemtnre 
'".™ ^PPomted to the liewiy created chair i.f Greek iirrha^Wy and 
e \ tig rti j I Ely, a [ JOS i tin n w h icb h e heh I utiti 1 the time u f hit i. tent h ] i f > 
'™ president of the American Philological Association Iram lBSti to 
v '•. “>« New r«k Society Of the Arehicoiogicut Institute of 

■ tro “ 1891 *<> ls! «- H« »•« for « number of tears a memher 
'•t the t ommittee of the School of (hissfcal Studies at Athens and 

Uv.li. IH-M. to 1894 acted as chairman of the Committee on Publication, 
oi thut body. 

Among his more important publications, beside his editions of the 
hieauan Episode ot the Odyssey and of the sixth and seventh lioots 
o Herodotus, both excellent text-books and both noticeable for the 
sdiolarfy thoroughness of treatment and the independence of judgment 
iil.n , were so characteristic of the man, may be mentioned “The 
krrevk an'i Latin Inscription® nn lEtr Obelisk ('rah in Yew York’ 1 

■ Aatcitiapmsaa revealed in Inscriptions,” “Telegraphing among the 
Ancieot* ami “The Law Code of Gortvna." The btun. whidfw» 
published Shortly after the discovery of Halhherr and Fabticius, is an 
exhaustive treatise upon this famous document and ranks deservedlv 
among the last commentaries that have been written concerning i't 
, these should he added his thme recently published essays.' ■■ \ 

in £ Ul • " "7! A “ tt * ill ’‘"‘Milan Museum,”•Gervon 

hi„*L " l " r ’," ’ S ; ,ry ‘ ir:1 - * nd Cr:lh ’*** “« bear witness 
to Ins artistic sense and to Ins extensive acquaintance with Greek art 

A a teacher i)r, Hernam at ooce commanded the respect of his 
scholars b> Ins courtcons bearing, his simple and unaffeebd dignity 
Ins absolute m.]BUtiaiily, and his ripe and accurate seholnrahip. But! 

“*■ * «“ * — ail, l stimulateZr n.e Z ! 

, a i ot that any essential point of syntax was ever neglected but 
o- pupils were made to comprehend that accuracy in this field was 
bin a necessary stepping-stone to higher and to Utter thin- His 
tit •uehtl.il enddsms kept vividly before his scliolam the ekLoiue 

z"Z7: 77 nr 7r lmi * r w .. . . 

, L-. -r :u and of was COM timtlv employed to 

Of Z VSSt 7'" T ‘ iufct "" ™‘.. “fe U* masterpieces 

.... .b-'-r 'imek to sympathhte and -low to censure, he 

i et did not form friendships easily, but, once he had become your 
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i riend, 1 1 e never £hItered- He jiiI]iiwet 1 the sul jsiv| nent caretri ofinanv 
former ptipite with never failing interest, am I the hearty good Hill 
Ta-ith which he greeted them as fellow workers in hie own field, won. 
for him the love of many who had long respected .an. i admired him 
for his hi^h ideals and his scholarly abilities. 

As u scholar. Dr. Merriam belonged to tin almost ideal type-, com¬ 
bining an he {lid the receptivity and prugrcssirenesH of thi- American 
wi'io the conservatism of the English. No theory was ever rejected by 
him merely because it was new or its author hitherto unknown. 
13 ■ ir wa^ any hy] »>th eaia t hi iwever * 1 nte. 1 ii 3g or h ow a ver einincnt l [ t e 
authority from which it emanated, ever acceptor! without a careful 
examination of the Inch?. He wan a man of decided opinions, vet 
without the fumtest (-.nth of dogmatism; ever ready to defend his 
convictions, bin never unnecessarily tbroing them upon any one. Ill 
his 5"Vi* "I ticcuracy and in tile patience necessary to its attainment 
he resembled a ' rerinim, For him no research was too arduous, no 
amount <d labor too great to be undertaken, if it hut gave promise of 

leading to the ..ail of a fact or the elucidation of a principle, 

Ut ! .■ ■ssi-ssed in fine to a remarkable degree that L ’ infinite capacity for 
taking pniits, which, it we may believe Carlyle, is identical with 
genius, and with this he united the sensibil ity to all that is beautiful and 
the delicate grace of expression which are such prominent character¬ 
istics of the French mind. 

tL He WHS n man, fake foilti for nil in nil, 

1 ill nil not loot upon h‘U lUift iicuiii. 1 

Clarence; H. Younu. 


Columbia Collie, May 1 7th, 1365. 
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A loan collection os’ Madonna* was lidrl eh the Dumind-Knel gal¬ 
leries. New York, on March 7th, Slh ami Snh, for the here lit of W 
eharitv of thr 44 Little MothIt was inude up of f ,amtitigs. relief. 
engraving! and embroideries. Among the p ainting * there were several 
modern pictures of high quality- and a small gallery wa* filled with 
minor examples ul Old Masters. Among the latter there was iiutliing 
of marked importance if we except a strong “Holy Family 11 of tile 
Suutli i Ii-rnmn Srhoul N->. :-i4 - attribued n. Dfirer fry iu owner. Mr. 
M. 11ei lIL- r. A small Madonna and Child in n Gothic Niche iXo. 3) 
attributed to M em liny belonging to Mm. Fran eke H- Bosworth, was 
a iso o f good i [Uni i ty. 

The most Important of the Italian pictures wel* perhaps a '-Holy 
Family '• attributed to Raphael (No. 32) loaned Ky Mr. Header. The 
picture is an interesting example of the School 'of Raphael, but in 
Unfortunately not in its original c.mdltiotL, 

Several Byzantine Madonna* of about the Kith century were fairly 
di llt i. ■ -tenatic but tt me iv ere nf fi rs t-mto qua li ty r I may f nentitm No. 
1 loaned by Mr. Fhotjais Hfii liK Clarke, which in execution was below 
i|:1 1 to whom it Wiw attributed : then, a pleasing example, 

uncataJognM, loaner] by Mr. Stanford White and interesting for it* 
background of white enamel laid on over gold and also two examples 
loaned by Mr, Otto Hfcmizke, Nos, 49 and 5(1, assigned to the Iihh and 
K.hh century recpectivdy, of which the forrm-r { No, 48), would $ mn 
U, he of Extra-Italian origin, arid the latter to ho of a dumewhat more 
recent date- To Mr. Hoinizkc belongs also a jmmll panel showing u 
transitional treatment between the Byzsmtlne and a more naturalistic 
manner^ not directly connected with Florence or Sienna exhibited 

under No. oL Th e picture, which sy u 1 1 jo I l the ft C ng of Christ ” 

with, to the right, John the Baptist preaching ( to n Ryzantintgr,>tm> 
and to the left Mary lead ing the Child, was interesting iconugraphically 
am! charming withal in feding, There were *i-vernl .:hurai:teridtic 
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tm ^ cc,i1s t notulity No, 24 in a frame of ennui*-I on silver, belonging Id 
M r.-?. Anson P. Atterhury, and another uncatalegued. 

Two unimportant Giotto* pie panels belonging to Mr, Henry 
Huv^n may be mentioned: No* 43, the center of a large triptych of 
provincial I4t.li century derivation, and No. 42 a Madonna enthroned 
Tilth four paints and two angels in which the treatment of the musical 
instrument was very charming. This latter piece was a I*.,. the central 
pan el of a triptych, and of the latter half of the 14th century, to judge 
by the execution anil feeling, which were distinctly Florentine, 

A tabernacle Madonna and Child, attended by an angel, of the School 
ol Fm Filippo Lippi (No. 25),loaner) by Mr. Stanford While, a weaker 
tal..-m;u I,- ■ X.. 'I'.ti. attribttted to Fm Filippo butseemingly of 

Botticelli's School, luurn-d by Mrs. William Butherford Mead* arid a 
yemd Tii■ | r* » I . ? r \u. FT i, loam-.!, by Mrs, Feter B- Wyekoff also deserved 
mention, while several pleasing copies or paraphrases of Botticelli 
i.No, 59), nf l>i Credi (Nos, 54 and 1 >, of Andrea del Sarto . No. 53). 
and others, with a few early Kenaiasimcc reliefs of good quality, added 
to the gcnemBj artistic and restful ensemble. The exhibition was 
only on view lor three days, and u is 10 lie; hoped that the experiment 
will be repeated on a more ambitious scale. 


■EL 

From March 25th to April 6th, 1895, a Loan Exhibition of Religious 
Art W«s held in the rooms adjoining the ** Tiffany Chapel ’’ tit Nos. 

to 341 Fourth avenue. New York City, for the benefit of the Chapel 
at St. Gabrie l s. Peekskill, X. Y. 

The exhibition, which included spec [incus of vestments and other 
stuffs, altar ornaments and plate with work in jewels and the precious 
metals and a few missals bonks, was richly illustrative of modem 
r'-J i — i 1 'Os art And not without some thing;- of historical interest. \ 
collection of old pictures which formed part of the exhibition ivus 
Worthy of some attention ami comment especially when we consider 
tlie in frequency of such opportunities for vitoying the treEisures of 
private galleries, 

5 Lgin jiiid 'CIllLiI attended by Angels (No. d-45), the property of 
Mr. James Ben wick, who attributes it to Fm Fihppu Lippi ’ m by a 
much rarer master, namely Beuvemrtn > El Giovanni of Siena, of whom 
it is a chomotcristie example. Another important though less pleas¬ 
ing picture is a Madonna and Child owned by Mr. $. L. Parrish and 
correctly ascribed to Innoccnzo da I mol a, (No, 873.) It j B hard and 
stiff, bricky in the flesh coloring and unpleasantly sleek with varnish; 
but is undoubtedly authentic and chuniciteristie. No. ! and No. 877 
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(A Madonna find Child with two Saints recalling Boeeacmo j from the 
isuine collection are interesting, though not important examples of 
Bdlinaaque * ir kindtod influence. A school piece of the late Florentine 
■Quattrocento and seemingly much repainted i No. 874') and a Madonna 
and Child attributed to Bnroccio (No, 87 G) belong to the same gen¬ 
tleman. 

Two Madonna*. Nos. 889 and 84d, would seem to have been con¬ 
futed in the cataloguing, tor the LL Ridolfo ShlrhindLijij 1 ’ i No. 8 Mi i seems 
to be a copy of a Francis and the lt Franeia" (No. H3P) a copy of 
Jtidolfo or some painter of tlie same ^school* They belong tu Mr. 
James Reiiwiek, who -xhtbits a possible Paul Veronese i No. 8J3\ an 
Adoration of the Shepherds (No. 842) of the School of thf Ba-^am 
and an Epiphany (No. 842) attributed to Veronese, which is however 
more in the manner of Sc hi done. Another Epiphany owned by Mr. 
Thus, Bullock (No. 777 i w-mld ^eein m he a fine example of Tiepolo. 
1 may mention also a good early copy of Raphael’s Madonna of the 
Chair, the property of the Misses Patt'-rson, am 1 a Bagnacnvallo of 
good <|uulity (No, 81H) owned lay Mr. J. A. Hotter. 

Among the curlier Italian examples there is not much of interest. 
A 14th lenLiir) panel somewhat restored iXci, flvSn) showing mingled 
Sienese and Florentine influence belonging to Mr. Louis tTiffany 
may he noticed. There were also several unimportant Byzantine 
panels and a number of“Icons/' Nos. 852 and 853 were noticed under 
Xu-. 41.1 ami 51 respectively, in the collection of Madonnas at the 
Dnrantl—Ruel galleries ; also No. 77k under No. 2: also a possible 
Mending tinder No, 3, and a Byzantine Madonna uncatalogued be¬ 
longing ro Mr. Stanford White. 

E am not competent to estimate the importance uf the extra-Italian 
pictures. A St. Jerome doing Penance (No. 781) attributed tu Aide- 
graver by its owner, Mr. James K. Sutton, is, a gem of early t ier]nan art. 
A li Sister ,r by De Voa dated 1520 (No, 77o) owned by Mr, Thomas 
But lock, and a Zurburau No. 7P8, owned by Mr. Ileniy T, Chapman, 
Jr., are of high i [ualiLy. Mr. Chapman contributes also a Madonna 
assigned to an early Italian artiat (No. 795) which is perhaps of some 
historical interest. It. is of the early 15th century and of provincial 
origin with perhaps traces of foreign influence m Hi at I am not able In 
place it locally, T believe this picture was afea exhibited in the col¬ 
lection of Madonnas above referred to. \\ p 
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AFRICA* 

EGYPT, 

□AH5HUFL‘ JLWE.I.RV DlSCOVtfitO AY M, Cl. MDRGAJt,—Ill tllC Ift.flT mi inker 

of the Jop-RKAi mention was made of the disci ivery of jewelry and 
tombs of the xit dynasty at Dahshur. A more extended notice of 
these discoveries was published by M. de Morgan in the Dibits for 
11 i.ire1 1 14. 1 *95, and has been republished In the AVt, \rrk- for Mareli- 
i After liftTittg umiovererl the remains ol a pvramid indi¬ 

cated by Lr-psius. named the White Pyasaasiijd, ML dft Moreno made a 
series of tranches on the north ride of this excavation and soon 
rc-nc1 1 ed t 1 j e to 1 1 of 5 0 m e rtuiiftabas, Th 0 whole of these tombs exhibi¬ 
ted Admirable frescoes of fine quality. They are the most ancient 
frescoes known. In one of these mattiuhtix w:i.- found a. stole bwiring 
the cartouche of a high priest of Heliopolis, the oldest non of 
Snefrmi. Tire date of these monuments is therefore certain. They 
belong to the beginning of the fourth dynasty, or according to pome 
authorities* to the <-ni .3 of the third. This discovery, of extreme im¬ 
portance from an archieologieal point of view, was followed almost 
immediately by another discovery. In the beginning of February, 
about HJO in. west of the White Pyramid, two undisturbed tombs 
were brought to light. They were oriented from mirth to south, and 
const r in- ted 0 f an own uiis h t> ic ks of To urah limsate >n e. The H. rat tom b 
contained a sun'uphngiis which, according to the painted inscrip¬ 
tions, enclosed the mummy flf It il, rilie ttiu 4 ill adorned with 
necklaces and hmceU-ts; near her was a magnificent poniard w iLb a 
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bronze blade and handle of gold encrusted with cornelian, Egyptian 
emerald* and lapis lazuli. Funerary objects of interesting character 
were also placed in the wndhl adjoining this enreophugiiH. The body 
n’a? covered also with beads of pearl, gold, jiaste, cornelian, lapis lazuli 
and Egyptian emerald, funning a rich ImruiOniquB desigu which tan 
he restored from the fragments found in the plum The second tomb 
contains a sarcophagus, the Inscriptions of which give the name of the 
Princess KhnoumiL Here the treasures assume the pro pjr Lion of an 
unique discuvery. On and about the mummy SI. de Morgan found a 
superb necklace fastened to the -boulders by two beads of hawks 
cmide of cold encrusted with cornelian and lapis lazuli, a network of 
golden beads, other ornaments made of beads of cornelian. Egyptian 
emerald and lapis lazuli, bracelet* with fastening of gold encrusted 
u dli marvellous an, lliis was not ull t tor in passing through tile 
xerdab by an opening hardly t+ufficienl to allow a man To enter, there 
wej'e found two remarks hie crown*; one in solid gold encrusted with 
flowers, with a socket to support a fan-like spray of various flowers 
composed of jewels with gold stems and foliage; the other composed 
' jf " lace-work of encrusted gold in the form ofn wreath of forget-me- 
nots of precious atones and with beads of lapis lazuli. It k divided 
inl'.i si* sections by menus of the CKtox- anmtfj or Maltese cross. The 
nuinlu-i "i objects ot tliis remark able discovery amount to o.TGf 1 
without counting the beads of precious stones. The amount of gold' 
represents a wvighi ,.f I.7A2grins. The Princess tto and Khnounflt 
contem] K rnrie* of Atnenomhat II. of the xri Jvnustv- These 
tr^L-ur.- arc now uu exhibition at the Museum nt GizeEi. 

Deir-el-Bahari — The latest emotions.—M. Naville reports oil Fell 
22 from Kir-.l-lhtom: -The clearing of the Dofr-d-Bahan Lj 
r haw mg toward* it. end Not nnly is the mi,Idle platform completely 
cleared and levelled, but the retaining w*H on the southern side i& 
sleiwmg its enormous hawks and traces of the vultures and mm 
winch luLVe I.Mf«n eraser! by the enemies of the worship of Anion 
Parallel to the retaining wall runs tm viiclosure wall which did not 
li'eidi the height of the platform, but which formed with it a 
ending in a staircase, now entirely ruined. It seems to have been the 
tmlv way to reach the Hath or shrine. 


“Among Urn must interesting dwcoveries made lately an- those 
alluded to m Mr. Hogarth* letter (Amdmy, Feb. $) of fragment* of 
the Punt wall found ottered here and there in various parts 

■ 4 tlie temple. Small as the fragment* often are, they give us im¬ 
portant in format um el* to the nature of the land of Punt. ’ Ha African 
rharacter Co me* mu more and more clearly. Although the name of 
I unt may have applied also to the coast of South Arabia, it k certain 
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that the Egyptian boats seat by the Queen landed in Africa, hi the 
n ewly-diacovored fragment we find two kinds of monkeys climbing 
'■'l- the palm-trees i the dug-headed baboon, the sacred animal of 
Thoth; and the round-headed monkey. Thrti wescc HnUs with long 
and twisted horns ; like the animals which, as I have been told, were 
bremght to Egypt some years ago front the Abyssinian roast Two 
panthers are fighting tflgelW; a giraffe k showing his head, whi-h 
reaches to the top of a tree, and a hippopotamus is also seulptumi as 
one of the animals of the country. 

A Hrtiall fragment sjitukj of cutting elmnv in great quantity.’ 
Aiiil on another we see the axes of the Egyptians felling huge bi arir! , - 
" ll one of the dark-stemmed trees which bad nut hitherto been idc-utb 
tied, but which are now proved to be ebony. A small chip shows 
that the people had two dish-rent kinds of houses, one of which was 
made of wickerwork. It i* doubtful whether we shall find much 
nn>re; unfortunately, what we have id quite insufficient for allowing 
u- in reconstruct the invaluable Punt sculpture*. which have been 
luusi wantonly destroyed in a violent and modern tinies. 

On Feb, 1 we at last came upon an untouched mummy-pit in 
el s ari tig the vestibule ol the H.ithor .shrine, In a place where the 
dlal ‘ 5 ‘d the pavement had been broken we , . . discovered . pit 
roughly hewn in the rock. When we ctitue to a deptlj of about hi 
ue t ^i- found the brii. ks and the h to I its whicli closed the entrance m 
the side chamber, l removed them with my own hands, gnt into the 
very narrow opening, and found myself in a small rock-hewn chum- 
ber. It was nearly tilled with throe large wooden coffins placed near 
each other, of rectangular form, wiiL arched lids. nu.J a post at each 
of the four i-i >mers. i in the two nearest the entrance were five wooden 
huwktc one on each post and one about the middle of the body. 
Every coffin had at, the feet a wooden jackal, with n long mil hanging 
along the box, \Y reatlis of flowers were hud on them, and at. In-:nl 
and feet stood a b.-x containing u great mnnlier of small porcelain 
ituhdbth. 

"The opening of the chamber being very small, it is evident that 
three large coffins went taken into the tomb in pieces, and put to¬ 
gether afterwards We undid the one next lo the door, ami foun I 
inside it a fln-ond coffin in the form of a mummy, with head and orna¬ 
ments well painted, and a line of hieroglyphs well down to the feet 
We did the same with the two others, and found that they aUo con¬ 
tained il second coffin, which we hauled up through the opening of 
the tomb, When we had stored them in our house, we opened the 
second coffins, and we found in each ease a third inside, brilliantly 
painted with representations of gods am! scenes 1mm the Book of the 
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I lend. In this third box was the mummy, very well wrapped ill pint 
doth, with a net of beads nil over her body, a scarab with outspread 
^ingsv also made of bends, and the four funereal genii. We Unrolled 
one in' the mummies, and then found iL carefully wrapped in gund 
clothes, which might be used at the present day as napkins or even 
] land kerchiefs. * Her the body was a very hard crust of bitumen : we 
had to use a cbLseJ to break it. There were no amulets or ornaments 
of Liny kind except the beads, 

These three mummies, which required nine coffins for their burial, 
ure those of a priest of Menthu, Thotnufimkh, Ins mother and his 
aunt. They evidently belong to t ELr■ Saitie epoch, and are among the 
good s ] 'Ce j ? 11 esis ot that peri oil. I consider that we were verv fbrtu- 
nati- in finding an nnrllitd tomb. It is clear that, after tin- xxn dv- 
nasty. when the temple was no longer used as u place nf worship., "it 
lici-aine a vast cemetery."— Ed, Xaville; in ri cottony March \V> t 1895 , 


EUROPE. 

GREECE. 

THE PAINTINGS BY PANAENOS OF THE THRONE ON THE OLYMPIAN 
ZEUS. In the elaborate description which I'hil-ti n his gEves of the 
Mn-.iuc Of the Olympian Zeus, tew parte have given rise to so much 
discussion and so much difference of opinion ns die paintings by 
PjimimiH, the brother of I'hen I [as. It has heen disputed both whore 
they were placed and how they ware arranged. The most obvious 
inference from the words of I’nueanias is that the paintings were 
arranged around the two sides and the bEick of the throne; the front, 
iviiieh was in great part hidden by the legs and draperies of Zoos b* - 
mg left plain blue. This view was upheld by Eruiin, Petersen, Orer- 
I a-rk (Up tot he third edition) and Collignom The subjects enumerated 
by Panamas appeared to lie nine in number, and wm accordingly 
ar^mgeal m three groups of three each. In opposition to thin vhi 
xMr. A. > Murray proposed in lS.S2n view that these painting were 
not on the throne ot Zeus, but on the barriers which enehife the 
spaev in front of it and, as truces of these barrier have actually been 
■ Ir iivered, this vmw has been fallowed in the official publication of 
tic,- ' hvmpian excavations and accepted by Overbook in the new 
edition or his <&r GriedtisckeH Plwtik Mr. E A Gardner 

now raises several objections to Mr. Murray* scheme, and proposes a 
m-w solution, arranging the paintings upon the throne itself in 
i "-a e panels four of which would I.. -,l„ , tl p upctn y f fb 

>•**«» , th ™- Tin,, ;,, T L 

i' ilfs, rijitiun ol I uusamas and by a oonaideration of the construe- 
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tiou of the throne,—E. A. Gardner, in Jour. HdL Siutl ., YoL X1 
part 2, 1 594. 

LVKOURGOS AND MIKE, — The Louvre possess-.- n. panntbeuaic 
amphora dating from the Aichonship of Theophrastus, :11U u.,. This? 
ratio contains as usual the figure of Athena between two columns, 
but upop one of the columns is represented the image of a god or 
man holding a figure ui Nike, This figure is probably that of an 
orator, since it resembles statues of Demosthenes and Ai>«’hin v$. 
Twelve years before this aiuphora was made an orator like Lykour- 
gos completed and decorated tin- Fanatheuaie starlion. There l= 
noil dug strange. then, that this tig ore should be placed upon the 
column on the amphora, fills cannot, hcu copy of his bronze statue in 
the Agora. Which wn* imt set In place until 3U7 u, c. t but it may be a 
souvenir of the wooden statue of hi in made by the 3 tm£ of Praxiteles, 
KephisodotOB and TUnurchos, It is probable. also, that if the large 
ftgun:- r' presenL' Lykourgos the little Nike lawpetuates the memory 
of the statues of Nike in gold which Lykoiirgos dedicated to Athena. 
The little Nike is placed upon a strange pedestal held in the band of 
the Larger figure. The painting hero is somewhat indistinct, but 
we may nevertheless conjecture that it represents the prow of a vessel, 
since 1 we know that images of Nike upon the prow of a vessel are 
found upon the ] minted columns of a P&nathcnatc amphora dating 
rruELL the Arch unship ofNiketes. ( pon another Fanachecatic amphora 
ot ihr same date Nike is represented Hying above tla- prow of a vessel. 
This is certainly a more artistic motive, and suggests an Interesting 
problem. Wes not the Nike of Sum'.ithmce, and similar stutues T in- 
Spired by some painting representing Nike flying above the prow of a 
vessel? The sculptor would have been obliged to place Nik- upon 
the vessel its i-If although fur the painter there was no such lie verity. 
It £a probable that this motive appeared first In that brunch uf art 
which was the moat capable of giving it expression.— Cecil Tonk. in 
Rev. Jnl T Mareh-April, 1895, p. lfi'L 

A GREEK VASE IN THE COLLECTION OF MR. CECIL TOFtR.- 111 the 
J?< r' T Afth'y March—April, 1895, M, Salomon IEl-jiuu b 1 escribes un 
Athenian ltikyLbos purchase 1 i by .Mr. Cecil Tnrr at the sale of the nil- 
h -th.u gf M. inly etc Harm hoy die, in Fari*, June 12,1S9S, Oil it is 
figured a woman bearing a spear and a shield : overhead is iiiacribeil 
ZE^YPIA KAVE; the name of Zttfavptti Is new. The absence of nil 
characteristic attributes ikies not allow of our eonsiduriitg this woman 
t-i lie an Amazon ; it is inure probable that we have here represented 
a young girl dancing the pyrrhie dance as dexTiU. d by Xenophon in 
the Anabasis VI, 1, 12-15. The io^%actffrwi worn by this figure tv- 
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Appears in imnrierous paintings uf dancer-: in the exercise culled 
Kv^<rtrjtrti described by Xenophon in the SymftOstum, 

ARGOS, AwiEfiiCAN EJHCAVATigss at THE HefiAiOn ■ -Prut" T. D. rh;-vnu tUf. 
chairman -.t‘ tbu American School al Athena, has received a report 
from Dr. Waldstoin regariiing this aaflsotda excavating at the Hendon 
"■ Dr. \\ tili btaili says tli&t at the etui of the present scudon 

" lL ‘ chided the ancient pen Indus wilt have lnt‘n esvavat'iL uidudin^ 
the buildings adjoining and the eruiant temples. During this season 
:m immense quantity of dirt has been removed, and the work has 
been pressed with uncommon vigor and success. He quotes (he 
'-Leek Director oi Antiquities as h Kraetorising the work m Argos as 
Mhe model exrcwtfttui of Greece. ft Dr, Wald*tein also says that ha 
will take immediate Stops for securing for the American School the 
sole right to ejtfcivah in Lfaelsimediutu vicinity of the Hem ion for the 
coining live years. 


Alter referring t.. the rich discovery of“ bee-hivt” tombs lost year, 
and prudinting the discovery of many more. Dr. Waicktdu "aays r 
> peaking of tMs season's excavuti. ns at the stoa: ” A= I am now 
writing the Imilding D quite clear. It U a beautiful stoa . . . ^th 
ll ' ajrs iA mcwt ]'crfci - ! Greek masonry of which four and even five 
layers are Handing all sound. Within there are nine Doric pillars. 

, [ 3,J T >llljir im - '» 4 itu; three have the lower drums while one 

l1 '" U ' ,J f ! rum ^ remaining ones, together with the capital in good 
ptv^ervation, having fallen. Then ore well-worked pilasters one to 
*? C1 !|ltf ;™ te l Jtl]li r. The stou is about fortv-hve nietraa Iona by 

£j* “ T V 'T 1 ** ' ri,)e - 1 ’ **• R "™'* Argos. and a ,,mttOLm 
J 1 * 6 * up to It. The temple above il most have fallen in 

;." IOr = hls »■» *“ destroyed, as. t-perially iu the w„teru half, we 
""!' large drums of the column, from the temple, which had 
.10. it, 1 1 1rough the roof. The flooriug was there, in parts, littered 
W.th fragments of marble from roof tiles and elopes. Among tbaD 

**" »et,nd ..a of sculptured melupe,. fragment* of arms, lees 

"•rsosaml bodies, all from the high relief of the metopes, and two 

llu- sUw IS. perhaps the best j.rtseret d of all the buildings we have 
found,and „ certainty one of the most imposing I fcnmv fn Greece " 
II the west oi the slow I>r. Wahfetein found traces of a huge stall- 

"-sres. plattbrrn Of 

. E , e ’ Jl>rmin £ il "lagmiiccm approach to the juiutiatrv H 

t he tL“ t^zr rai “ od ,o th ° ^ "™ 
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lit further excavations Dr AVdhUtein notes the discovery "f walk 
of the Mycemiam peril id, together v-.- i l1 j graves. vases and email ob¬ 
jects. Outside of the boundaries of the temple lie has fnqrul buildings 
of the Rom ai i period, including an extensive and inmplete system of 
Roman baths. 

Of the heads excavated Dr. Waldstem a&ya that they correspond 
with those already found. They are worked in n vigorous manner, 
and are -Mil of such on re fill execution that be “hardly believes even 
those uf the Parthenon can rival them in this respect 1 ' One head of 
n youth with a helmet is iii perfect preservation, and even Llie tip of 
the nose remains. He regards the sculptures ns among the moat 
important specimens of the art of the fifth century is, e, Altogether 
about seventy-six basket* full of vases* terracottas, hromtea. etc+, have 
been collected, and a number of Egyptian objects, including scarabs, 
brought out. There are several inscriptions, some of the Rom an 
period; Uui in this respect the most important find, perhaps, of the 
whole excavation i< a plaque, about eight inches square, with an in¬ 
scription in the earliest Argive characters. 

1 i r. W nklstei l l cli i see his letter with an urgent appeal for the 
thorough and graphic publication of the results of the labor of four 
seasons at Argos.— X. 1 Et'mttiy Pont, June 21, IS 95. 

ATHENS. — Vases fh£sm the A«aoFos,is.— The fragments m early f'reck 
vases discovered cm the Akropolis oi Athens have now been partially 
.arranged. They represent a great variety of pottery from the earliest 
period in an unbroken series down to tlie year -ISO a. t:. Of the 
ftveennan period there ift an astonishing quantity indicating ri.aL tins 
type of culture lingered a long while in Attica. Tire series of frag¬ 
ment of mil-figured vases is rich, and has many rare subject*. The 
fragment of black figured vase* arc not yet arranged. This material 
ia very iLiumdant, and proves that the finest and the poorest of wares 
were made -it the same lime in Athens- This large collection is at 
present in a corridor-like room of the Central Museum, piled np upon 
tables and macoessible to students. It is much t.i he desired that 
they should be pUu-i-d Upon exhibition, catalogued and published with 
illustrations — i ’ rri c, Bkia.ek, in Bui. I’ttil. II »?L t .Tali, 3, IS-lo, 

A GREEK ARCHEOLOGICAL institute— I'lr- Archa ol'^i'/Jll Hoi-iety 
of Athens has decided to create on Institute for the special study of 
antiquity. This institute will h:ivc charge (li of the publication of 
1 1 Le Arckamtofpcal Journal Ap^wtiAayifliif) and other pul.-li ca¬ 

tions of the society; (2 i of communications and lectures having for 
their object the giving of information regarding the excavations 
undertaken at the coat of the society; (3> of advising in regard to the 
purchase of antiquities by the Ootracil of the society and of detennin- 
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ing their price; (4) of selecting Hrcha?£>logical works worth y of being 
riiMickUy asdstt'd by the society. Finally, the member of this in¬ 
stitute are to start public courses in arehteology and histor y of art.— 
Chrtmiqiu'., 1895, No, XIX. 

THE PARTHENON FRIEZE TERRACOTTAS — A new fragment of it 
small re| Tm] at'Lion ot the Parthenon frieze has recently come into the 
possession of Mr, A. H. Smith. It belongs to the same clisi as the 
fragments at Copenhagen, the Louvre and the Museo Kircherta.no at 
Rome, which were published by Dr. U'rddstein in bis Eamw m th, .-hi 
of Phtitluta. Archeologists generally hod nettled down to the belief 
that these fragment were modern productions, based Upon u. aerie? of 
'TL-ds made by Choiaeuil tfoudier. Professor Furtwaengler, howevtr t 
bus recently reopens! the controversy by dedaring the Copenhagen 
fragment To be a genuine reduction of the frieze made ill the time of 
Augustus. It is, however, certain that the Serbs as a whole is 
nut ancient, bei'auss the head of Iris is now known to have been 
wrongly restored, and because some of the slabs are made up of . tit- 
Er-rcnt parts of the original frieze brought together in a way which 
proyes that the original was in a ruinous state when the moulds were 
n iiL'le. A. H. Bmmt ill Jour* Hdl stud., VqL XrV. t part 4, IhoL 

Delphi.—Date of the Tempie. — It has been generally believed that 
the Hinehed In the fifth century, but \f Foticart has 

proved, at a recent meeting of the Academy nf Inscriptions, bv means 
H a passage of Xenophon, hitherto misunderstood, and hv an'Athen¬ 
ian decree, that even in the fourth century the Greeks were seeking 
* r . “«««ry fund, to finish the temple This fact once estab¬ 

lished allows of a better interpretation of some of tha recent discover 
ICS 1 he temple winch la mentioned in the account* contemporary 
with the ,-acred W ar as undergoing certain works executed bv inter- 
natioiml commission must be, therefore, the temple of Apollo. The 
ramsros of the 0orio column dkKjvefod during the oxcsvatlonadate 
alec from the middle of the fourth century, and there need now he no 
surprise at the style of the capita]*, nnr nee] it be supposed that the 
building was reconstructe. 1.— CMm 3895, No. XIX. 

ERETRIA^—Latest aver,can Excavations,- A letter received by Prof 
Seymour, Chairman or -n. Sc.. at Athens, on Jutie 21, from Prof 

, l ; il I ® lcht J pdflDn * ^11** tli*» work at Eretria. Besides almost 
comptetmg the excavation of the rnch^tm of the newly-found theatre 

f Ui * ,s ' r "” l,ui]f filin' on. tom of wl.i 

; .. tlj,? IJ tbe ' c % foundry* found last war. It apneas to 

‘'T'y? * O^aamm rtttf Soon, of vurj™ klnrl, 

)™l * ™ W * a " J “" , ' r tubs - In tLis huiWinji Were Amt , ]m V 

K« ( [ S , out a very fine one of an «*** J»rij Dicny**, ££ 
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the counterjiart of one in Athena; another* representing tin best art of 
alt. probably of the fourth, century, the ri^ht side of a woman V head, 
with otic eye ami the fort- be ad intact, The find* include: three in¬ 
scriptions, one of fifty lines, probably an honorary decree of tin- first 
century u. u, ; two silver coins, one probably of oftf> b. c,. bearing an 
aichnic head, probably of Zeus nr Heratles, and on the reverse a 
trireme ; also stamped til®, two terracottas, am i a fragment of a vase 
with a name printed upon it. Prof. Richardson also says he has laid 
bare still another important building with many marble and terracotta 
trimmings.— X. 1 T . Evmiup Pont. Juno 24, 


ITALY. 

Prehistoric a/lrf Classic Antiquities. 

EUTHYDEMUS I, KING OF BACTRIA- — In the Museo Torlania there is 
a head, No. 133, descril.nd as an old fisherman, in which we may, 
however, recognize a king of Bactria. It 1 *: at least. hie-size and of 
marble similar to that of the living Gaul in the Capitol. Hu wears a 
broft i-bjmded thick bat such jis we find represented upon the coins of 
tlie kings of Bnrtria and India. The strongly characteristic features 
of this head are found reproduced in a tetrad rath 1 not i of En th yd cm us 
J, Wr learn from Polybius that Eulhydi mu* came from Magnesia 
and he may have returned there niter the peace with Antioehua in 
*508 b. v. At tin's time a statue may have been erected to him in Ids 
native town. This bust was formerly in the possession of Giiistinuni, 
who had possess i odd upon the island pf Chios opposite MagneHiR. 

J. Six in Rom, Mitth. ix. 2. p. lfr-h 

PORTRAIT OF TITUS UUINGTIUS F LA Ml NI US.— f U the MllWLlM of 
Berlin there Is a Pcntelfr marble head of more than life-size, which 
haa been illustrated in plates bib 16 of Brurm and Arndt, Qrie^hMa m. 
Bmiacht Portrait. According to the Berlin catalogue this b a copy of 
a Greek head of the fourth century b. e. According to Brunn and 
Arndt, the head represents n Greek who liver! in the Homan times- 
about the end of the second century a. ij. If we should compare this 
bead with the best imperial portraits of the time truiu Lucius V crus 
I ' arucalla. we find that the latter are much more objective in char¬ 
acter, On the other hand, the date given in the Berlin catalogue is- 
ion earlv, since portraits of that time were severer and did rii't possess 
the softness of expression, nor the highly finished surface of this head. 
Such carefully rutiled hair is frequently found in busts from the time 
os Alexander through the entire Hellenistic period; but the short 
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beard was worn only within narrow limit* nftime. From the time of 
Alexander it was customary in shave; only the philosopher* did not 
follow this fashion. They alio wet l the beard to grow longer than wad 
customary in thi? fifth and fourth centuries. Qccasi on ally royal por¬ 
trait followed thin custom, blit ordinarily, the king* of PontUB, 
Iiitliynin and Macedonia frutu the middle of the third to the middle 
lb- I ' entury h < . w irt a very Bborf beard* The original >-i 

this boat, therefore, must have lived uhrmt the end of the third and 
during the first hah' of the second century h. Similar fixtures to 
those nt" this heist maybe found upon the gold stater, which, baa upon 
the . diverge a portrait hend and on the re verse a Nike ero w ning the 
name nfT- Qvmeti Examples of this are found in Berlin. Athens 
and Paris. Fried hem lor remark* i Zvit'ch. J. AW, xir 5. 2,) u as this 
eoin resembles exactly the Macedonian royal coins of this period and 
lias the Nike of Alexander the Great, it must have been struck in 
Macedonia, not in Greece* The crowning of the name indicate* that 
it was struck after the battle of K viiuskephaliii in the year 197 and 
since it is a Macedonian com, it can be placed only between the date 
of this battle and the peace with Philip in 196, the time when FIlllu- 
iniua was master in Macedonia, The statue to which the original of 
the Berlin head belonged, would accordingly ham? been made in dm 
year 11'ii. We know it is true only of one statue of Flaruioius in 
Romo mentioned by Plutarch, but it is evident, that one to whom 
;-itch divine honors were paid must have hail many statues nosed to 
him. This bust is of Gret ■ k w ark m ansh i p, w I,t-n.-as the majoril v o f 
Hainan portraits were Italic. Tliis is also the first certain instance of 
an important portrait of a Roman of this period. It may lead to the 
discovery of other portraits of Romans in busts which have hitherto 
been supposed to represent only ii reeks— .L Six, in Rum* Mitth ix 

p* 112. 

THE PONIATOW3KI COLLECTION OF gems.—M. Salomon Rdnach ban 
writtvti for the Ckruuitj» t i 189a, NW. 1 ami 2} a paper on the diameter 
and history of the peculiar on licet Eon of epgmved gems made by 
Prince Poirintnwski- The Prim > had inherited a amah collection of 
about 15U gems among which were such meoterpieece as rh. U of 
Diosi oridcs. Having retired frm political life in IS* <4 and living 
almosi always in Italy ha found the means of increasing fits collection 
tu Hindi on extern that at his death in 3833 it comprised MM gems, 
nearly hSi.Nt at which were provided with artiste’ signatures. The col¬ 
lector was very chary of showing hie gems and very little wilh known 
jdHJut them except from a catalogue, nf which he had a few copies 
y rnil i d shortly before his death. The collection, it is not known 
whether wholly nr in pari* was sold in London in 183b. At this sale 
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the hulk of the gems, 1140 in number, wsa purchased by a Colonel 
Tyrrill and on becoming known to the public and to specialists it 
lieciirne generally suspected that the greater part of the gems were 
forgeries. This appears to have been the cose with all the signed 
gems, 

HERCULANEUM—The MlSTRESS Of- the VilLA OF HerculanecM— On the 

iTtli of November, 17-VJ, there was found in the villa of Herculaneum 
u bronze bust winch has given rise to the most remarkable nn-i fanci¬ 
ful interpretation, By the publishers of the Herculaneum bronzes it 
has been named Ptulemaios Apiu or Berenike; by others Libya; by 
Compare!Li. Aldus Giibittios or ApoUfc; by Arndt it has been called a 
Hellenistic conqueror. The ground fur all those interpretations Las 
l>een the taenia about the ht-ad which in our view is rertaiiily modern. 
The fore is well preserved with only mod i ll eyaa Th& neck also and 
small portion of the bust CIO undent and well preserved. On the 
other hand, the entire crown of the head Uni-thor with the taenia and 
the locks of hair forming a complete wig. are modem. Tin- record 
given Lv Bad ami ot the discs j very uJ tliit* bust substantia ter- the pre¬ 
ceding remark. The acceptance ot the antiquity oi the out in- bust, is 
based upon the fact that WinckeliuaTin saw it in 1762 and expressed 
no doubt of the genuineness of the locks nf hair. This only shows 
that the restoration must have taken place befnre 1762. Underneath 
the modem locks nf hair, w- land engraved mdieatiima of hair which 
are nut modern- these correspond precisely in style to those which may 
may lie seei i. upon tin* foreheads of women in Ptiiiipeiiin paintings, 
and id an indication to us that This head iri the port nut of h^uh; dis¬ 
tinguished woman of Herculaneum nr of a Roman lady wh,, had her 
V illa there. We tLre tempted to go further and from the fragment of 
llll inscription upon the Menu, near which the head was found, restore 
the tmtue Thespis, but we are not acquaint'd with this astha mme 
of a woman and there seems to be no space for the name of the dedi¬ 
cator,— J- Six T in RtnetiL Miuh- IJ£, p* Ho 

LvaHWHOfi, king pFTHiwct-Uf the three heroic sm d bronze hosts of 
kings from the Villa in Herculaneum* two only were iound in the 
Atrium. The third, found in the garden, has been recognised by 
Welters as SeleukoH. Of the other two, which ns yet have not been 
recognized, one was called Ptolemy Alexander (Envies ,$ Hawtanettm 
1 , pbte (ii\ H *; ! (7/h h«i«, Vl>l. ijc. STj The most recent publisher 

Of this hi i-i. Am.ii. remarks that from kxwogmpbtcas well as chrooo* 
logical gT.uiELdd this identification is untenable. He himself says of 
it: “ 1 think on account of the resemblance of the features to those 

nf Alexander the Greet, that this is possibly the portrait a I his foth* r, 
Philip of Macedon (382-336>, whose portrait we know was made by 
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Eiiphran&r t Leocharts uml (.'haereas. It i? loo old to bean Atraarulfer, 
A close observation shows many other features not Mjraessed l.y 
Alexander, These features are, however, to in- found on cujjia repre¬ 
senting Lysunadio?, 01 the statues uf this ting we know specifically 
of one which was placed on front of LhcUdehin of Periklcs? PatiB, l,y t 
4.) Mhichsmiith was probably right in saying that this statue wan 
made in tin; year 284/3 t when the king was G7 to 77 years old.— .1. 
Him, in Roan. MM L ix, % p. lu'f 

PALERMO. ReLiff REPRESS NTINfl A SaCFUFJCE BY VESTAL VlRGi",* — 1 Cl the 

National Museum at Palermo, there is a relief which came from the 
collection of Prince ftaffadeli, of the province of Girgeuth The relief 
appears once to have decorated a large altar. On it are represented a 
seated woman, lour standing women and a priest. In hunt of the 
wunien are represented three small altars on one of which is an ox, 
mi another a ram and an a third fruit. The whole seenc-is represent''J 
as taking place in front of a temple. There are two other reliefs 
which may be brought into comparison with this; oncis in the Museum 
of Sorrento and lias been published by Heydemaou (^i, MM,., 
IS88-&, fl. x.}; the other in the villa Album was published bv X.h-loi. 
BamnlUri Taf. 22. These three monuments evidently portray the 
Hame SL %^ and must he interpreted alike. The costume of the 
women is that of the Btatues of the vestal virgins from the atrium of 
\ ^ La ‘ T h ey " «r ■ >ver r1ici r 1 1 end g the * vjfibvb t „ , w hi e 1 1 accord Ing lo 
F es ms waa worn only by vestal virgins. Upon the relief of Sorrento 
1 here E* represented also a Palladium which identities the temple as 
that i,f Vesta,^ The b tuple upon the two other reliefs may be similarly 
attributed The.suited figure we may consider as the aodde^s Vesta 
hfteAi, not only because of the ideal form of the head, but also because 
on tlx AI ba i ,i relief she carries a sceptre and corresponds in general 
tn tllC! figures of Vesta found upon coins. From the ditUBcter 

■ t :n, workmanship ->f the relit f from Paler.. we , 1L : iV bid's- ibm h 

cannot '-r later limn the first century a. m. and may bc‘us earl v ns the 
time of Augustus. -Eb.vest Sahter in Mom* Mittk ; ut, p t 19ft, 

PEftUGIA.- SfTONZE£ fbom pehugia. I„ April, 1S12, an important find 
"l l,mnz ^7 as ni * r,e at ^tello S. Maris no, 6 ktiom, southwest of 
1 erugia, Some of these bronzes remained in the museum of the 
hm i verity of Perugia; others found their way to the RriLirb Museum 
and to the Glyptothek and the Antiquarium at Munich. In the early 
l-rtnm Mt the century those bronzes were published by Vermiglioli 
lnglurami and Mmali, but their publications did not give snffide.uk 
good Mpwntetliiw of the bronze* nor a proper egUinalc of their hit 

. rK:i,J ini f jrtwce - ih *y ^generally classedusof Etruscan origin 
whereas the greater portion are early Greek or more definitely Iordan. 
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workmanship. while others are local or Etruscan; but all of them, 
whether original or imitations, belong to the sixth century b. c. 
Amongst these objects the moat important is a highly decorated bronze 
chariot, the fragments of which are scattered in the various museums 
This was not a war chariot, as was formerly supposed T hut designed 
for pleasure driving- It was finely decorated with figures of nor3s, 
gorgona, men and animals. The object next In importance is a war 
chariot, the fragments of which have all remained in Perugia, Be¬ 
longing to this chariot is an important relief representing the contest 
of Herahles and the Amazons against Arcs, Kykuos and Aphrodite. 
Analogous representation? upon vases from Cholchis and sart'opbagi 
from Klaxomonai, show that both of these chariots were of Ionian 
workmanship. Besides these important there are here de¬ 

scribe'.! in detail many fragments of reliefs, which decorate objects of 
furniture, tdsu a number of moulded figures and reliefs in silver,, some 
of which are plated with gold. Ktruacan imitations of early Ionian 
work are then considered separately, and a classified catalogue of them 
is given,- E. Petersex, in Roe m. Mitth. jx. I. 

A series of excellent photographic rep rndurfci ring of the most itn- 
portant of the bronzes is given on plates 14 and 13 ofvol. II, Nn, 2, of 
the An.'A-t D&tkiwVer of the German Institute, just issued. 

poMpeil.— Excavations at Eo&coheaj.e.— bug. Vineenjo do Frisco of 
Boscoreale has made excavations in big property about l.oOkiloiu. 
from Pompeii, Here he has discovered a villa, which is not merely a 
farm-house, since it contains apartments for baths evidently intended 
for the use of the proprietor, so long us he lived there. Drawings of 
this building have been made by the architect HoJ ringer. The ex¬ 
cavations have not yet been completed, hut a brief notice of them 
may now be given. Adjoining the cant rat court is found the ndiau, 
directions concerning which arc found in Varro dc r, r, j, IS, 2, and 
ViLr. vi, 9, (6). 1. In the centre of the cntimi stood the ov en of square 
form - Tin.’ entrance to tin- eulitta is at the southeast angle according 
to the directions of Vitruvius, that the cirf/na should he placed in the 
warmest portion of the court- An adjoining room was evidently 
Intended for the preservaLiuu of farming implements; then follow two 
rooms with walls painted in late Pompeian style. Northeast of thi- 
cu&nn are fouud the hath rooms, with xpodUammi icpidari/^n and 
mlidtirium. Portions of the furnace still remain with their connecting 
tubes. Several fragmentary inscriptions were also found. A. .Man, 
in Afocm- Mitth. ix, 4, p. 349. 

The following letter gives farther details;— 

“ I went lately to the new excavation on Signor do Friaecrti property 
at Boscorchkt, which is highly interesting. The elegant bath-room 
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which forms part of the dwelling now uncovered was dug out some 
time ago, and probably the objects found in it were taken away. 
Signor de Priaco is now excavating the rest of what seems to be a large 
and elegant house, about a mile away from the northern limit of 
ancient Pompeii as the crow Hies. The most interesting things yet 
found are two cisterns for supplying the bath and washing-basins at 
the other end of the bathing chamber, w ith hot and cold water nt will, 
when they could be mixed to the proper temperature. Pi|»cs, taps, 
Ac., are all in their original place. The great square room (at the side 
of which these cisterns stand) with the hearthplace in the middle was 
the kitchen (atrium), which, in the country as well as in the town, 
served in the oldest time as the principal living-place of the inhabitants. 

“ This country house now discovered must not only have been a 
farm, but also served as a country residence for its owners, as the 
objects discovered, and the elegance of the mural frescoes, show. This 
atrium in the country villa now discovered was no doubt the largest 
room, as it always wus in a villa rustica. It was called the culiiui 
(kitchen.) On three sides it was surrounded by its unplastered walls; 
on the fourth with a large broad kind of cupboard, or sidelnjard of 
wood, the impression of which could be clearly seen in the ashes and 
pumice-stone by which the house was buried. On the low hearth in 
the centre the cinders of the tire last kindled by the inhabitants were 
found. In one of the walls is a niche for the lares and penfltes. The 
bath-rooms consist of an anteehnmbcr, on the ruosiac Hour of which 
are represented two ducks; the Upidarium, with the figure of a large 
fish in the mosaic floor; and the cdidarinm, the pavement decoration 
of which represents u swan or crane stretching out one claw towards 
a wriggling eel. This bath-room is especially interesting as still con¬ 
taining the water cistern, conducting pipes, bronze taps, Ac., which 
are quite missing in Pompeii, because in the latter city the surviving 
inhabitants took away all the metal objects they could find. 

14 The hath, lined with marble and standing on a marble step, is of 
the usual size for one person. At the opposite side of the room is a 
niche with a roof in form of a shell, where doubtless stood the basin 
or fountain, for the bronze tubing can be seen in the wall. Behind 
the bath, and ot an angle with it and the kitchen,separated from each 
by a wall, is the heating-room. A leaden boiler, about two feet in 
diameter, nnd more than six feet high, stands above an oven, from 
which the heat was also led into the bath-rooms in the well-known 
manner. Not far away is the water cistern, connected with a complete 
system of pipes. One comes from the yet unexeavnted part of the 
villa, leading the water into the cold-water cistern at the upper part, 
and capable of being closed by a bronze tap. Then four other pipes 
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issue from the same cistern near its tottom, close above the ground. 
One of them, still provided with its tap, turns away from the heating 
chamber, and either led to a cold bath or servtrd to empty the cistern. 
The other three pipes lead the water into the heating-room and into 
the boiler. The largest, which can be closed by its tap, brought the 
cold water. Curiously enough, it did not empty the water straight 
into the toiler, but the pipe twists round within the boiler, to let the 
cold water flow into the bottom of the toiler, without affecting the 
already heated water at the top. The second pipe, also with a tup, 
leads into the bath, but before reaching it. it joins a short pipe coming 
from the boiler. This short pipe has also a tap. \\ hen this was 
closed and the other open, cold water tiowed into the bath ; reversing 
the movement, theu the warm water flowed into the bath, lhe third 
pipe is not visible in all its course, a-> the part is not yet excavated, 
but there is no doubt that it supplied the basin in the niche. It has 
also a tap at its commencement, and in passing the toiler joins a 
short pipe with a tap, rendering possible, in the same way, the mixing 
of hot and cold water in the basin, lhe toiler has a very short pipe 
close to the bottom, to let out the water, which must have been caught 
in vessels.— Athenaeum, Dec. 22, 1SU4. 

ROME.— Museum in the Baths or Diocletian. —Several new halls of 
sculpture have been opened in this museum ; besides these two halls 
have been devoted to antiquities of the Lombard period. One con¬ 
tains objects in use by men and the other contains women’s jewelry 
and other decorative objects.— Chronifjiic, No. 11, 189o, 

karyatides from the Via appia — Brunn in Gcxh . il Griech . K ' itnatler , I, 
542, has gathered together a number of works iuscril»ed with tha 
names of Creek artists in the Roman period, from which list the artist 
of the Medici Venus has long been excluded, on account of the falsity 
of the inscription; and the Kleomenes of the altar at Florence has 
been recently excluded on the same ground ; also the relationship of 
the Vatican karyatid and those in the Palazzo Giustiniani, to those 
which Diogenes erected in the Pantheon, has grown more and more 
improbable. One more statue must to taken from this group; name¬ 
ly. the Maenad in the Villa Albani. which has passed for a work of 
Kriton and Nikolaus. So far as the inscription is concerned there is 
no doubt with regard to its genuineness, but the head doe* not belong 
to the body which now hears it. The head is that ot a Karyatid and 
the body that of a Maenad* In comparison with the head inscribed, 
on the back, with the names Kritou and Nikolaos, we may bring the 
following series of Karyatides: one in the Villa Albani No. <>28; one 
in the Vatican, Braecio Nuovo No. 47; one in the British Museum ; 
another in the Villa Albani No. 725 ; and one of which, a cast, exists 
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in the Bagni Bernini. We know from the testimony of Winckelmann, 
that together with this head at least two other Karyntid statues were 
found. Brunn has suggested thnt these statues belonged to a building 
of Herodes Attictu in the Via Appia, under the name of the Triopian 
Pag us. I his Priopeion is furtlier known by extensive inscriptions 
now in Paris. The goddesses here worshipped, according to the poem 
of Mareellus, were Demeter and Kore and the elder and younger 
Faustina, empresses who were worshipped as goddesses. The goddess 
who gave her name to the region is Deo-Demeter. whose original 
abode was upou the Triopian promontory near Knidos. The reason 
that Herodes selected her would seem to l>e, that he was initiated into 
these mysteries by his teacher Theagencs of Knidos. With regard to 
the cult of this Triopian Demeter. we have information in the sixth 
hymn »*i Kallimachos. He pictures a procession in which a kalathos 
filled with ears of corn was drawn in a wagon as the symbol of the 
goddess. This kalathos described by Pliny (X. H. xxi, 5) had the 
same form as that borne on the head of our Karyatides; which seems 
to make it clear that they were attendants of Demeter. In spite of 
the abundant representations of Kanephoroi, the use of such figures 
as free standing colurnnB was not common. Furtwangler referTthis 
entire group to the school of Skopaa and Praxiteles, hut the Karvati- 
des now in question appear to have been based upon Athenian proto¬ 
types of the fifth century—II. Bllle, Roem. MiuK, LX, p. 134. 

A female Head; a Copy or the Nike of Paionwm.— In the jtossession of 
Fmuleiu Hertz in Rome, there is a marble head representing a youth¬ 
ful woman, whose hair is doubly hound by a taenia, the extremities 
of which fall behind her eare. The way in which this taenia is bound 
is found only upon the fragmentary head of the Nike of Paionios,und 
when we come to compare this head with the head of the Nike it is 
found to be a copy with very slight variations of the famous Nike or 
at least of a head from the same school, the same atelier and in all 
probability from the very same hand. The importance of this head 
for the history of (ireek sculpture of the fifth century and especially 
m enlarging our conception of the work of Paionios is self-evident 
1 he inscription on the base of the Nike statue, which lias been assigned 
roughly between the years 450-420, may now he placed at the earlier 
lather than the later date if we judge from the stvle of this head Had 
the statue been made as late as 420, Paionios' would undoubtedly 
have profited in the treatment of transparent drapery from the art of 
Pheid.as. The monument which conies nearest in style to the Nike 
is the fine Maenad relief in the Palazzo dei Conservator^ published by 

Uiidd" "f I !" fiM " ln i’ k< '""T Pr0 “ ra “ and aJi ' li * nel1 b - v hil “ to the 

middle of the fifth ceutury.-A. Amelcxo, in Roe,,,. m , h < IXf p , 62 
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Herakles with Hydra in the Museum of the Capttol.— In the year 1620, 
when the church of 8. Agnese outside of the Porta Pin was bein^ 
rebuilt there was found a much injured figure of a youth of strong 
muscular form. Both arms and the greater portion of both legs were 
missing Out of this torso, the sculptor Algardi made a restoration of 
a Herakles in contest with the Hydra, and the subsequent discovery 
of a leg entwined by the body of a Hydra was thought to substantiate 
the restoration. This composition, however, is out of analogy with 
classic productions, and other fragments more certainly connected 
with this statue are made the basis of a new restoration of a Herakles 
with the stag. The pose of the body is strictly analogous to that of 

well-known examples of this type.-L. Pali. at, in Roan, Mitth rx 4 
p. 3H4. ’ ’ ’ 

Prodigy of the Leg.o Fulm,nata.—F ather Grisar publishes in the Civilta 
1895 ’ No * b a not * entitled the ** Prodigy of the Lemo Fulmi- 
nnta and the column of Marcus Aurelius. Tills legend, so famous in 
the annals of primitive Christianity, is sculptured on the base of the 
column of Marcus Aurelius, the bas-reliefs of which represent the 
campaign undertaken by the Emperor against the liuadi. The prodigy 
took place in the summer of 174 A. a The bas-relief naturally rep¬ 
resents it as it would be explained by Pagans and especially by the 
philosophic Emperor. The relief is well preserved and is hem Repro¬ 
duced from a photograph with accuracy for the first time. The 
prodigy as narrated by three independent witnesses was us follow-* 
During the campaign against the Quadi. the Koman troops were in 
danger of dying of thirst, but prayers having been offered up. a heavy 
and refreshing ram came down, and this was so manifestly bv the 
intervention of a superior power, that Marcus Aurelius felt it necessary 
to recognize the fact and to affirm it publicly. According to Apolli* 
uans and to Tertullian, it was the Christian soldiers of the army who 
»\ their prayers brought down the rain; and especially, says AtKiili- 
naris, was this the case with one of the legions, which was called in 
consequence ever afterwards the Lojio Fulminate. This prodigy took 
place immediately before the battle and was the means of giving 
victory to the Romans, not only by refreshing them, hut by turain- 
hail and lightning and a violent storm against the barbarians. In the 
relict the rain proceeds from a winged spirit like a Genius, with 
extended arms, whose beard and figure almost entirely disappear in 
the falling rain. This figure has none of the characteristics of a god 
and therefore, the identification of it as Jupiter Pluvius, so common’ 
among archeologists, is au error. The figure is uothing else than the 
personification of the rain and a sign that it was due to superhuman 
causes. This bas-relief is, therefore, far from invalidating the testi- 
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mony of early Christian writers, and is, in fact. a strong proof in their 
ravgr, Griear i? opposed to Petem-iTs opinion that the legend arose 
in consequence of this very' bus-relief,, and cites llarnack, who proves 
conclusively the existence nf a letter written by Marcus Aurelius to 
the senate in which he mentions this prodigy. This official declara¬ 
tion by the Emperor in supported also by Mommsen iu u recent paper 
in I8 So 3 Mo. l, Grisar i* opposed both to llamaek and to 

Mommsen in Lhat he does not regard tin- Imperial letter as the solo 
source of the legend, but gives independent value to the early Christian 
testimony to the fact 

ftU'VQ 'Apulia.. i—V ase Represent!™ Theseus in the. Sea.—I n the Nut, iL 
Scan. 1893, p. 2-12, big. JLittu has described .1 vase from Ruvo, a.~ bus 
been already recorded in the news of this Jouuvai., ix, \k 4n3, to which 
we refer for details. The principal painting represents the descent of 
Thoscu? into the sea, the myth related by I'au^anias L, 17. ^and illus¬ 
trated by a j minting by Mikon. The figures we believe to have been 
correctly identified by big. datta as Theseus, Poseidon and Nerens 
between a Nereid and Amphitrite. The peculiarity of this picture is 
that Theseus holds ltl hid left hand a box or she!] in which to place 
the ring which Nereu^ had thrown into the sea. Tine myth is depicted 
upon three other vases, a? lifts been already noted. Upon a Kratcr 
from Bologna, Theseus is represented as miraculously carried into the 
deep by Triton. Such a representation is a priori probable in the 
school of Fulignobuij and likely to have been followed by Mikon. The 
more schematic mods of representation and the kind of garment worn 
by Theseus are indications that the vase from Ituvo was made in 
Magna Grneoia, perhaps at Tarenttmi,—P etebsex, iu Roan. Mitth. 
ix. p. 229, 

TARENTUM.— MgSaiC PAVEMENT AND Bhdnze Law TASSETS,—Two djSCOV- 

eries deserving mention have taken place at Taranto, the one relating 
to art, the other to epigraphy. In digging the foundationa of some 
building the workmen came acroSB the remains of a Roman house of 
large dimensions, which hod been erected on ruins of a still earlier 
[N'riod. In Lius bouse were discovered three mosaic pavements, one 
01 w hich, of considerable size, was adorned with a large mvtholugicsil 
scene. It is of rectangular form, 5.4U n^trei long and 3 wide. ’ At, 
the aides are decorations in geometrical design, while the centre held 
contains a figure of Bacchus, 2.10 metres high. The god is represented 
nude and heardtesa, standing erect, wit],, hie left hand resting on the 
i.:l\ r^us, and in the right hand a vase, trom which he i- pouring wino 
info flic open mouth of a panther crouching at his feet. The figures 
arc drawn in simple black outlines, the panther’s teeth and some 
ornaments (as the crown on Bacchus’s head and the animal’s collar) 
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being picked out m other colours. It is observed by Signor \ iola, 
director of the excavations at Taranto, that, while mosaics generally 
represent copies of ancient pictures, this fig ore in outline evidently 
reproduces some ancient statue. Indeed „ a subject which may he the 
original of this composition is to be seen in a statue of Bacchus in the 
National Museum of Naples. The style of the work, and especially 
the marginal decorations, denote a late period, perhaps the third 
century of out era. 

Later on were discovered on the same site six fragments oL hpiivze 
tablets, bearing inscribed parts of a Roman municipal law. Signor 
Viola, on being commissioned by the Government to continue these 
researches, succeeded in finding a new fragment, which completed tin. 
ninth tablet of the law. as was known by the numerical indication it 
bore on. the top.—H aU*heflr, in AihtiHmm, March 23, 1SUA 

TEF1H.AC1MA.-NijTE ON THE DISCOVERY OF THE T&mPlE OF JuMTER. An*lJFE 

We promised in a late issue of the Jo<TR-Vyl a note on what prowl to 
be Lbe moat important discovery made in Italy during ISO), that of 
the temple of Jupiter Anxur at IVrracma { Jour- ix. No. 4 T p. dUfi)- 
Thu details of the discovery are given in the .WMzi < Ugli Seavi t.lKkl t 
pp. 9+5—111 ) by Sig. L. Borsari. from which we make the following 

summary. . .. 

The temple of Jupiter Ansar is mentioned by Lovy, \irgu and 
Servius. Iivy speaks (xxvifi. 11) of lightning haring fallen on this 
temple in the year ZW u. c. and shortly afterwards records the smue 
faeU xl, 4-G } for the year 57 b. Vi rgi l ( .1 to VIE 799) has a passage wb id i 
shows that the worship of Jupiter Anxur was not restricted to Ter- 
radnn, but extended to the neighboring towns, and it also tells us that 
the temple must have been situated on a hill from which the entire 
surrounding territory could have been visible. Serrius in hk com¬ 
ment on this passage re|K>rts that it was the infant Jupiter who was u nr- 
fihipetj under tiki, title of Anxur* This fact is conffnned 1 >y n coin of the 
gena tibia which represents a youthful god seated, with the inscription 
P, VI .\x r i<. Although a few writers such as Contatori, Smith (in hi* 
dictionary) and Vlnditti suggested that the temple might be located on 
the bluff Immediately overhanging the town, the general opinion has 
been that the ancient structures still remaining at that point belong 
not to the early Roman period, but to the time of the Goths. In fact 
M. X)e La Blanch^re, and writers on the hktury of architecture Like 
Hothes, {Die Baithm* d.MUtdatterx w J&tfo*), regard the great arches 
on the bluff as the remains of a fortress or pnolorium of King Theo- 
doric and as belonging, consequently, to about 500 A. D. The recent 
excavations prove, however, that these arcades and vaults were part of 
the eubstruoture of the temple of Jupiter Anxur and belong, might 
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have been expected from their good quality, to a very early Roman 
period. The first discovery was entirely fortuitous; a certain Capponi 
in search for treasure dug a hole, and at a depth of 2.50 m. found a wall 
of ltK'al stone surmounted by a cornice of excellent style. This was 
recognized to belong to the base of a temple by a relative of the exca¬ 
vator, Sig. Pio Capponi, who identified it with the temple of Jupiter 
Anxur. His opinion was confirmed by some of the remains of mosaic 
pavement found close hy. The municipality of Terracina, which 
owned the site, placed at the disposal of Capponi the necesaarv funds 
for the excavation. In a short while the eutirt* plan of the temple was 
uncovered, oriented from north to south and measuring 33.50 in. by 
19.70 m. We reproduce the plan from the Scavi, as well as both a 
transverse and a longitudinal section. 



Fiu. 8*3.—Grousd-plas op the Temple akd Platpoem. 
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It wag built like all the rest of the temple in op»u incertum and was 
externally decorated with semi-column* attached to the walls which 
were also built of opus incertum. except their lower portion, which was 
formed of a half drum of travertine. Several of these semi-cvlindrical 
block* of travertine were found. There remain in place along the 
walls of the eella the square blocks of travertine upon which the semi¬ 
columns rested, of which there were six on each long side and four at 
the end. Against this end wall at the point marked E on the plan is 
a brick base, with its cornices, the object of which was to l^ear the 
statue of the god. The pavement is of white mosaic surrounded bv a 
dark framework. 

The pronao* is 12.80 m. long, ami on its front there are still the 
remains of the staircase. It was decorated with large channelled 



columns and with capitals of Corinthian style, all in the alabaster of 
the quarries of theCiretean Mount. The fragments of the Corinthian 
foliage that have been found, show from their masterly execution that 
they belong to the very loginning of the imperial period. 

The stylobate, which is quite well preserved along the eastern side, 
consists of large blocks of sandstone with a cornice, a lintel, a concave 
and a reversed moulding This part. also, from the perfection of its 
execution, belongs to the period between the close of the Republic and 
the beginning of the Empire. To the same time belonged the stamps 







Fig. 3&—Loxu Srctio* ok Scbstrcctcrk. 
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on the tiles and brick* which were found during the excavation: some 
of these were already known and belong without doubt to this age; 
others are now, such as that mentioning L. Domitius Lupus and a slave 
named Felix. There are certain lion heads also, in the same alabaster, 
used for gargoyles, which appear to Itelong to an even earlier date. 

The temple was completely destroyed by tire, which even calcinated 
some of the large blocks of the basement on the eastern side. The 
violent action of the tire is shown everywhere, and a heavy layer of 
ashes and coals covers the ruins. It is also evident that there was 
willful destruction, for the statues which decorated the temple were 
broken in many pieces, so that only a few fragments have been re¬ 
covered, sufficient merely to show the good design and the taste with 
which they were executed. The disappearance of the columns, of 
which but a single drum was found, and of many other architectural 
features, lead to the belief that, on the destruction of the building 
itself, its remains were cast down the mountain side. This destruction 
of a magnificent temple is probably due to the reaction which took 
place after 42b a. p., when Theodoric issued his decree for the destruc¬ 
tion of I'agun temples. 



Flu. &G. —Fack or rue Suiia'rKtUTU&R. 

Along the east side of the temple, among the ashes, there were 
found many votive objects, which had lieen spared by the tire. Two 
inscriptions show that Venus possessed n sanctuary in the large 
temple. Only a few coins were found: one is of Augustus, one of 
Faustina the younger, and one of Marcus Aurelius. 

Care of the tiracte At a short distance from the temple to the east, 
there came to light a singular structure. It consisted of four walls, 
about .75 m. high, forming a rectangle of ♦l.tHJ m. bv 6 in. It is 
marked C on the plan. \\ ithin this structure is a natural rock which 
is pierced at a point corresponding to the centre of the rectangle. It 
was found that under this rock there opened up a small cavern, now 
hardly 7 in. in depth, which communicated with the outside in some 
manner. It is certainly the cavern for the answers of the oracle. It 
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is conjectured that the origin of the saeredness of this rock ** 

having been struck by lightning at some time, and so having bee .me 
a bidental shrine, because Jupiter had shown his power ujxm 1 . 
Heuce it was shut off from public gaze and was covered in bv a small 
roof, supported by briek columns of the Ionic order. 

Tht S>tb*ructure.- The temple having been found, it became evident 
that the great arcades should be recognized as the substructure which 
sustained the platform upon which the temple was erected. This 
substructure extended for G2 m. along the southwest side and -4 m. 



Flo- 37 .—Arcadbs os Sidk or ScuBTaDCTtJas- 

ilon» the northwest side. It must be granted that the lal-r u! torm¬ 
ina a suitable plateau upon which to erect the temple *as <mk^. 
It wL ne.-.ssarv at the rear to cut away a large section of the monn- 
tain and in order toeoneeal the rough rock-a.de, a port.co ereeted 
Imhind the cella. It waa built also of covered with 

atuceo painted in yellow and red and with columns of Corinthian 
“ Tt its baa.it was bordered by a line of four stepe cut away 
out of the live rock. The front of the platform had to Ik- formed by 
Z erection of this immense mass of brickwork in the form of umades 
and vaults. The plateau thus formed is irregular m sha,.e 11» ™ 
water was ooUeeted in two large c,stems, marked O ® H » 
plan The avis of the templo is not normal to the front of the su 
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atrurti.ire t for the latter follows tliu form of the hillside, while tlm 
tecn|)le to exactly oriented, t'ornmunientioii was established ho- 
tween lh '- tet*T*te area and the plain below by a staitcas* marked B 
on the plan, ttia interesting to note that a second cavern, also used 
for rdLgiou* rites, whs reached from the interior id' the amide of the 

substructures. 

TIk raison tor the choice of this toped*! aile for the tern tile w-is 
evidently that from this point it could lie «n is far away a. FonJi 
»nd Oaetii to the oast, and Aotimu anil Anita to the west, it also 
overhung the city from which it would have been invisible harl it 
hnu built upon the summit of the fluff. This &et is a Huai proof uf 
its identity with the temple uf Jupiter Auxtir, ns it corresponds 
tSEirt[ y the position given ti> if by Virgil. 

Tile temple was liefenijod hy n citadel which was reached 
hi a staircase cut in the rock at the |»jint marked I. on the plan Hut 
few 01 rite remains of the fortilh-alioos of the citadel hero been found 
Ihey connect with the great surrounding wall, with its tow.rs, which 
proto t the mountain along tlie nortli-northwest slope. The structure 
1.1 «fm IK r,„m is of the same quality as that of the walls of ,he tem- 
pi«i tmd ito sulistructuri's entirely exclude the possibility that this 
I..mtied wall should lie of the time of Theodora- the Goth. 

°'t e !*\ l * " ,l0t *™prohabls that die name Auxin renre- 
en » die or,yi,uil divinity worshipped by the Vnbcans, to which con- 

whtl - • cunhnned by the character of the votive objects, 

ff il genuine playthings (mprind,it), These rate ohjects ore all 
u fusel lead, trnrl represent the furniture of a dining-mim -table 
plates and kitchen utensils,—all executed in the style which’ was in 
rogue at the oloaeof the RcpnhB. or the 

• I ah ”*«»7 >nm - ar 7 With tbnB *** * ** like an £ m - 
-.1 i \ i tbtri * ^legged, Oblong table 

wblth reproduces the sideboard, uram ivbitrh ib, .t: ,i , r 

pla. C.i as they were brought in. an,t flnallv the cundnlahrHm' p, Lit 

frrrahra ”!t t r^c 7“”" ( - PWr ***» bringing in a tniv S or 
. d ^ n,mn especial gattntmfc anr| especial ^ndals 

uvafw r«,«(«„.,) were put on in cuing It, table 1 „, , d 1 

we have a small model „f suchL.hlt *T2 

there aeeius to be but one vase which . ouIhJ be used fbr Skin! “E 
- .-ertatu that ,t was to Jupiter as a child that tb J 
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r- productkmB of ohjeeLa in actual use, were offered us gifts by some 
worshipper* Almost the only other similar collectkjp qf objects b 
thnt now in the Museum of Reggio. which were found in the tomb of 
a child. 

When I visited Terra fin® in 159&. I hud two photographs taken of 
the suhstrm tares of tin. temple, and shall In tv reproduce them (Tm, 
H7 anil Plate xvji j, as they muy add to the interest. of the above no tire * 
now that it is proved that these siibstru'tiirefl belong to at least as 
early a period ns the time of Augustus, their importance is ransid- 
eraUe for the study of Roman architecture. 

VERUCCH IQ.— Early Italic Necropolis, —Some fresh eoutri button to the 
study of early Italic culture has been brought by the new explorations 
made by T [ ir To&i at the necropolis of Vena 'chio. near Rimini, Here 
more than fifty tombs have recently been examined* and Home of 
them are singularly rich in sepulchral furniture. The terracotta ossu¬ 
aries, with geometrical decoration, all of the so-called Villa nor a type, 
in the shape of two truncated cones joined together at their widy base, 
are almost always single- handled* and with a cap-like cover on I lie 

to|L The tombs in one part of the qemqfcery were so crowded together 
that the ossuaries were 1 piled one upon another, a i -iretinistance not 
hitherto observed in the netTO]>olises of this type* but only in those 
qf the Urramart, This f:c t .ebb weight to the hypothesis of Hiding 
and Pigorini, who admit an ethnographical affinity between die 
Inhabitants of the trrrnmnTe and the I till in hr of the Villanova period. 
A great portion of the grave furnishings were round inside the or.-li- 
ariea, together with the burnt bonc^. but many of the cdijecta were alee 
found outside. They consist, amongst others, of many bronze fibulae, 
of which several were very are hair ; two limcdt-t- uf bronze wire, each 
with twenty-one a pi rah, still preserving their elasticity ; a razor in the 
shape of a half-moon, with incisei1 ornament e : and a curved iron 
dagger, a rare type in cemeteries of this character, t )f terracottas the 
rnnat remarkable U, a ilouhlc-cresttil helmet of natural size, which 
probably served as a cover to the ossuary of some warrior. It is mi 
exac t copy of a real bronze helmet, such ns those found in the tombs 
of l irijinni i. We thus learn that this kind qf helmet was common 
to the ancient settlers both on the Tyrrhenian ami Adriatic shores. 
The handle of a cover in the form of a rude naked female figure, with 
the left hand on her breast* and the right on the lower part of the body* 
w an imitation of the bronxe statuettes imported into Italy by Oriental 
traders. —H albberk in A thm&ii i , >'r; T March 2S-* cf. Bkizjo in Sat. i L 
Sravi, 1594* pp, 292-!ct07* 

VETO LON I a,— Close of the Rffo^t fm tB93- — I n the ' >ctober number 
of the Scaci, Signor 1 ’ate hi publishes the close of his report on the 
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excavations in the tumulus of La Pietrom, It had at first been the 
plan to entirely demolish tins tumulus, which hurl yielded so many 
highly artistic treasures already described in this JruntKALr But it 
was found, in. 1893, that this total demolition would endanger the 
stability of the domical chamber in the centre of the mound, so that 
it was decided not to carry the excavations any lower than the stratum 
in. which the rich funerary objects had been found. The removal of 
this, mtiL'h of the earth was comparatively easy. Of great importance 
was the discovery of sculptures in the local stone called 
ne:ir the domical tomb, similar in style to those already fqtixid and 
noticed in the Journal* The best preserved of those is a fine female 
bust of natural size, to which probably In-Ionns the head found during 
the preceding year* The anus, which are damaged, nre bent, and the 
hands folded on the breast. The figure is without drapery, but wears 
a necklace and a highly decorated belt, with rampant winged lions. 
There is also a second bust of similar sue and style, but in very bad 
preset vat ion. and fragments of hands and other parte of figured* 
These fragments. like those jirevcdingly found, wen carved on slabs 
in very high relief. They Were found together with large slabs of 
etonv, and were placed in such a way a= to show that they had been 
removed from the interior of the vaulted chamber by whoever had 
broken into the top of tlm dome. 

On the east side of the tumulus was found si small cone which 
marked the place of a deposit of funerary objects, placed as usual 
around a skeleton. These objects wore, however, of hut little im¬ 
portance. 

Interior of the Chamber . — Conslderuhle work was undertaken m tho 
interior of the domical chamber in order to insure Its stability, and 
in the course of it u few discoveries were made, consisting mainly in 
the low* v end of two statues in high relief, of natural sue. Tire two 
feel placed close together, rested u|wm a heavy, formless base, slightly 
pyramidal in shape, which was fixed in the ground in such a wav as 
to make it appear that the figures rested oti the pavement* 

-tt-fU ./,• ,i' .'.‘.... —lluviug toiTlu 'l dir ],i'*j eding oxen 

vat ion. Signor Falchi decided, in the light of all the experience thus 
gained, to explore same of tin* many Lambs lying at the feet and to 
the north oust of the hill of Veti.ihmia, about three kilometres from La 
Pietrera, along the Ernilian Way, with the object uf r omplcting, by 
trial excavations on different sites, the survey of the necropolis of 
Yet ill i min. The first hi to chosen was at a place called Le Mitjfitirine. 
There were here, on the left, ati artificial rbe of land, and on the right 
two small turn uE The first trial was made in the slightly rising ground, 
and here there came tn-li^it a n.n.:le*<jf wiuie girths,, placed. upright in 
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the pound, which proved the presence of a circle tomb similar to 
those found at Vctulonia itself. After the discovery of minor objects 
of a style similar to the contents of the tomhs m \ etuloma, an ui 
portent fbnerary deposit came to light doeeto the centre of the mound 
This consisted of: (1) a la rye bronze vase, with two handles (.) go 
bracelets identical in form and style to those in Vetuloma iteel . two 
of which were reproduced in a recent number of the Jouinal, and 
decorated, like them, with rows of heads and bands of hbgree work; 

(:J) some gold balls: (4) four gold fibula-, the body of which is form. I 
of a winged animal ; (5) some vases, dishm and two candelabras 
bronze; Hi) many terracotta vases of Bucchero ware like those from 
Vetulouia, etc. All these objects were placed upon a plank nt da 
and shining wood, covered with bronze plate. Not tar rmUus 
deposit were found two large stone cones, like those found in \ etu- 

'""ve’mlv, therefore, conclude that even in the plain, about three 

kilometres' from 1 he central necrop..lis of Vetulonia, thTO st.U were 

no tombs belonging to a later age than thoseon the hill itself, and that 
these plain tombs contained objects entirely similar both in date and 
Style. We may conclude that it is pretty certain that this famouscity 
of Vctulonia fell into deny and was abandoned at last by 
inhabitants at a very early date, and this date, in view o thecn 
absence of Hellenic vases in its tombs, may be determined to beearli 

than the 6th century B. c, .1 * 

Tomb of the Potter.— One of the two mounds on the opposite si le f 
the road was then explored. At about two and a halt metres from 
the centre there was found, at a very slight depth, a ftmerury deposit 
of exceptional extent, character and inter**. In contrast to ,he other 
tombs there was no traco of the usual stones, or any other sign 
protection, the fact that these objects had escaped the ordinary fate, 
and were merely covered with earth, led to their almost complete 
preservation. In onlv two other cases has an exception been found to 
{U general law of destruction. These two exceptions were the tomb 
of tlm Chief and that of Val di C'ampo. Signor Falolu calls attention 
to the fact that all the tombs with stoned and broken contents thus 
far discovered were of women, whereas these three exceptions are of 
men. Hence it would seem as if the stoning were confined to those 
tombs containing rich jewelry, which it was thus sought to render 

“ThTfictih* 1 objeeta^found in this Tomb of the Potter consisted of a 
large numlier of unguent vases of groat variety and 
form arranged with great care around two bronze vases full of burnt 
bones, with a few other objects of bronze and iron. I here were no 
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the mound there was discovered, as in the preceding circle tomb, a 
Gone of sosWcric stone identical in torus with nil those found in the 
other knobs, as well of inhumation us cremation* 

The exploration of tEte neighboring mouml ol the game dimetuiona 
and form, shows that it had been already searched and plundered in 
early days by means of a deep ditch. 

2 baths nj Frnudn *hi. —The Piefrerii hill is bounded on the south by 
a narrow and deep gully, called Fmnehettu, the opposite aide of which 
ia bounded bv a low slope, Along tin- summit was visible a regular 
aeries of artificial rises on the surface* arranged in straight lims in 
ever-me reusing size from Endow upward, and terminating in a real 
til i mil os of < ■. maidt ■ ru E il e s ize. Th i- ] ow ent ami sm a Heat i u ou nd was 
first explored, and diarloscd a walled circle made of abodes placed 
together withoul cement, and encircling a number of tombs for in bu¬ 
rn jit ion, long since despoiled, and ueparuterl by large upright slabs of 
stone, while other slabs were used to rover them. The few objects 
found were of the same character and age ns those found in all the 
Other tombs* 

The second tomb, instead of being stirrminded by a wall of stones, 
woe encircled by large white slabs of placed on end near 

each other. The diameter of the circle was IS m. and the height 4 m. 
A sipiare hole in ttie centre, measuring 1 m. by d m. by 2,30 rn. T con¬ 
tained tivo skeletons. L pon the head of each was placed a beautiful 
bronze ax, in perfect state of preservation* Its round and heavy iron 
handle was covered wtth a heavy bronze plate. It is valuable a?? 
showing the manner in which the head of the ax was secured to the 
handle. Probably its perfect state of preservation is due to the fact 
of its being an instrument for religious use. Maar it was a bronze 
incense-burner, similar to others already found, and a conical helmet 
in poor condition. On the cheat nf the same skeleton were various 
bronze dbtihe, covered with gold loaf, and others with amber E>ow, 
All the rt^L of the central cavity had been destroyed by means of a 
deep trenqh which had cut through Lliv centre of the skeletons. 

The third tomb differed from the preceding only in its slightly larger 
size, and it also contained a central cavity, which, like the others, had 
beet) explored in early times. It contained the remains of a skeleton 
and no objects of importance. 

While the preceding three tombs projected so slightly above the llat 
surface as to allow of easy cultivation, the fourth was 21 gentling 
tumulus iif pronounced shape, 1.30 m, in cirmnifen-ncc. It wua 
bounded by a stone wall, which forme*! a terrace, and is still preserved 
in some proportions. Although tins mound appeared not to have 
'suffered from exploration, it had evidently been anciently visited, and 
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nothing was iound in it but an object left by chance, namely, a frag¬ 
ment of a statue of natural size, similar to one found last year in the 
great mound of the Pietrera, hut of far greater importance. The frag¬ 
ment consists of the head, with part of the neck and chest, and ia 
remarkable as having been executed up to a certain point and then, 
when still unfinished, thrown nway. It ia, therefore, of extraordinary 
value in its very incompleteness, as revealing the process used in 
blocking out sc ulptures at this early date. The head, like that of the 
I ictrera, is ol u woman. In regard to its* date, Cav. Falehi regards it 
as contemporary with the first domicnl chamber of the Pietrera, 
whereas the second tomh described above is evidently later than the 
destruction of this first chamber, as it contains some of the blocks of 
stones a ith which it was constructed. Falehi goes so far jis to believe 
that this head, blocked out and then thrown away, is that of the samo 
person whose finished head was found in the Pietrera mound, so close 
are the similarities. 

Cav. halchi closes as follows : “ This report does not complete the 
account of the excavations on the hill of Vetulonin in the autumn of 
for there should he added to the magnificent results obtained by 
the exploration of its necropolis, a description also of the still more 
magnificent results obtained in the area of the city itself of Vetulonia, 
within the circuit of its great walls, telling of the uncovering of part 
of the city, ot its walls preserved after uu early fire, ol' its streets, its 
'' ells, the many objects found in its ruins, including many coins, which 
in great part lielong to Vetulonia itself. But as Professor Milnni has 
anticipated such information in his two reports, one called Una Sceondn 
I <ixilonta , printed as manuscript and communicated to the Lined in 
June, 1893, and the other entitled Le Ulthne Smperte Vetulonim a 
CWomm, read at a meeting of the Lined on November 26,1 shall sj»eak 
of them in my report of future excavations, which I hope to be per¬ 
mitted to continue, not only in the necropolis, but also in the ancient 
city.” 


Excavations During issa on the Site of the Later City.— The continuation 
of the excavations at the site called PoggiarOo, led to the uncovering 
of a large tract (106 m.) of the main street of a city, thought to be 
the lute Vetulonia (the city built by the people who abandoned the 
ancient V etulonia), and of a new series of rooms along this street which 
seemed to have been used as shops. The street, which is 3.30 m. 
wide, has no sidewalks, and shows no traces of the usual ruts formed 
by wheels of vehicles. The coins gathered among the carbonized 
ruins in these rooms confirm the chronological conclusion expressed 
m the RmdmmH dei Lincri, 1894, p . 844 sqq. There are a number of 
Etnisean corns, such as a Quinarius of Populonia, and an ounce'of 
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Vrlulon^ and six actants, alao of Vctulonin. There are many Rn- 
man cow of the sentential mid uncial periods. One coin date* lrom 
ag_gg b, c, The latest coin is one attributed by BaMun to (he year 
84 B r ” which would harmonize with the opinion of Profe^or Milam, 
that' the city which from the hill of OdCnna overlooks! the mam 
roads of Maritime Etruria, wab burnt nt the very tim e U J b c.) in 
wliich Vq] terra and Populonia, falling lute the hands of the followers 
of BylU 9 uttered the destruction which befell the Etruscan pitied 
that "had espoused the cause of Marita Only a few object* o vtt 
Wl , rti found in the course of exp brat ion of these rooms; arnonn them 
etc two bronze statuettes of an EtmsCAn lloman divinity, or rather a 
domestic lares, such as the Homans called Jupter Sahatw or Gem** 

J~\tV f * f/ 1 H 

in Attempt «>■ mode to excavate in o stratum below Oil- Roman 
Uvtf • bTnoLldng woe found that could be definitely doted tan .be 
Etruscan period. The casual discovery, however, ot a Late Attic ™. 
leads to the hope that systematio excavations within the I elaegu n.db 
may bring to light some traces of the pr^Ronian city. 

Bto.wnc.is oiiriho .T the old VETOroa^-AMra^.-Th e _ 
vnlions ill the necropolis (luring ISM were successful. At .i short 
distance from the Plctrwa tumulus, on the street of the tombs, 
acre found the remains of a rectangular structure, J.4tl m. by b.lU, 
built 0 f large bluets of stone without cement, but worked with a 
chisel In two were found fragments of fictile decoration belonging 
to the period between 360-250. In the same part of the necropolis, 
and precisely where last year was found the magnificent gold ..bub 
decorated a jmitWO/o with figures of animals, there was found a cm le 
tomb in which, together with many fragmentary brimzee, there came 
to light n well-t.reserved brotue boat It is smaller and [iiura siu,], e 

than that of the tomb of the Chief (see Journal, for lh(y>h ■»« 
corresponds almost esaetly with that of the museum of t aghan pub¬ 
lished 1 )V Pais (Ferret, rv, fig. 83). An interesting feature of tb» 
vessel is a handle ending in a hook, surmounted by a decorative ani¬ 
mal in massive broiue, formed by two affronted ram s beads. 

iWfoaHa (Jnmriin—On this part of the site, nut tar iron, the street 
of ttmibe, there were found under a mass of atones two cylindrical 
tiulru of reddish-yellow earth, decorated, the one with eleven hori- 
jonial bauds in relief, of the rope pattern; the other with ten line* Of 
the same decoration. These are the drat Afofe* ol this charactenstm 
tv no that had been found in this necropolis, and their importance is 
great in connection with the origin and die development of tins vase, 
which is the prototype of the cuts n cordoni. Together with three pads 
were found five umhilicatad plotters of the same reddish-yellow earth, 
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il]J 11 n ;- uttil I h 'Tt 1 1 ■ oi the! i reek islands. and oth i.t fragments Leiongtu^ 
to a tomb of Hut? eighth century. 

■ )n Bame but among the Italic well tombs, there wore found 
five tombs of the class called, by FuJchi, tombs uf afrangem. These 
funerary deposits correspond to those of the circle tombs in which 
there are no remains of either buried or burnt bodies, except certain 
crowns of teeth which were often found near the moat precious objects. 
One of these deposits Inis green a number of Cut bromes of n 
neiv type, with decoration of hun.au, animal and floral forms belong¬ 
ing to the very beginning of Etruscan art. Another of these deposit 
1 ? composed m'simple necklaces of urn her and nf bruii^hut is mi i lin k¬ 
able for a pendant in the form of a miniature chariot with its hprees 
and two persons seated in ir. What b most interesting about this 
Chariot i>, that it is not in the form nj the usual tugn. such as have 
been found to the shape of toys in some indie tombs, but seems to 
present the original type of the Lucumankn earpeulut n of the Etrufr- 
eans and Romans, The two persons seated on a high-back ho nth 
suom to lie a nmn and his wife, and remind one of Uvfs description 
ot the chariot upon which Tjtrq nidus Prtecqa and hb'wife Tanaquil 
arrived in feme, and of that used by TnJlm after the murder of the 
second Tar. pi in. It appaira to lie drawn hy mules. 

Fnmj mi already disturbed tomb in this vicinity, there corner a 
monument which will at once attract attention, and U the most inre 
portjint object found during the excavations of lftlH, It b a stele of 
sandstone, 1.07 tn. high,.,™ m, broad and .16 m. thick. Upon which is 
a long Mtxmm inscription, and beside thb haft scratched upon its 
surface a wanw walking toward the left, with a pointed beard, wear- 
mg n helmet with a crest and rWn. and holding in his right hand a 
large i ton shield : between the legs is a Ian cool uteri palm The emblem 

™ ^ " hidd b Et «ya, obtained by augments of a circle 

Ih* helmet corresponds to a couple of others found at Yetulorua, hut 
the battle ax with abort handle and double edge, with which the war¬ 
rior is armed, does not correspond to any of the jirrns which have 
h , Kulb™ been found in the excavation^ The inscription is in parte 
very diihcult to read; it begins With the well-known prenotnen aulm 

o' UmCIrief !'^ WWP ° Ild “ C ' the in -^ription on the cup in the tomb 

f* f rr > ri,Hui ^melud^ as follow*: “In the t^lminne and char¬ 
acter uc the decoration, this stek, the first which had been found at 
\ ctuhumq recaills the well-known ones of Lemnos, Pesare, KoriW 
and the region of Padua, Rut m the subject and in other respects it 
should be rather connected with the sculptured stele, of the plain of 
olterrci, especially those of the plain of Fiesole described by me in 
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the N&thk dt'jH Scnvi, 1889, pp. M3> 154 ; 1892, p. 465, and compared 
AVIth the monuments of the Llittltea. EtJmographically, Ckiid through 
it ? A^inti-p resemblances. the double battle - els nt‘ the warrior is espe¬ 
cially remark able, called in Greek w£4is*y% Xdfipv*, f3avw\Tj& an 1 1 iu 

Latin setrttrix, btptstmin, dolnbra* We find it used by the Trojan Pi gander 
in attacking Men elans, drawing it out from beneath his shield (n. xm, 
61 1 and also by the- Trojan warriors in the light of the ships [n. xv t 
Tilt- Tills is the weapon of Zeus Labrandeus,of Karla ; the weapon 
of Zens Dolichenus, of Lykia; the weapon, or attribute, of the Peiosgic 
Dionysos, of Tensdos. which passed also to Pugsud in Thessaly, to 
Heroia in A read ia and in Th rae< ( Myth of Lykou rgoa); it waa the 
primitive attribute of Hephnistos, the great maker of weapon# of the 
Tyn'hcahan-PekisgiiL! Lemnos ; ihe weapon of the Amazons, of the 
Scythians, and the Hiitit.i-s iPerrot, lw p. 80b. lig. 270). The Asiatic 
or Pelaagic origin of this weapon is thus evident, and I therefore see in 
its presi.-iiue at Veiulonio, on a monument which is certainly one of 
chi most archaic of Etruria proper, and which in otliar ways nbo 
recall- Asia Minor and the Pro-Hellenic amt Tyrrheniim-Polasgic selth- 
meats, a new and elm [lieLit argument iu favor of the Asiatic* of the 
Pelasgie or Pelargic origin of the Etruscan-."'— Ah I, J, ■Jvai'b 1895, pp. 
22-27, 

□ate or the Eahue&t Mmiijmbht£.—‘M. Salomon Reinnch, in his Asiatic 
news in the Aj-cA. 1894, refers to my note in this .Tocexal 

ix. in- 213, on the domical structure at Vetnlnma,adding that ot cmir_-e 
I cannot possibly mean tliac it belongs to the MVenth century n. c. 
Sucb T however, was tl ns date that I intended, 1 simply follow in this 
the opinion of the two men most conversant with the excavations. Prof. 
Milan! and I'av. Folchi- I ei tact .Mihmi, on p. 24 of the N^rri tor 
1895 T has changes 3 his opinion, and would refer the sculpture!? ami 
architecture of Lhiis monument to all even earlier date — to the eighth, 
rather than to the seventh century—and in a note says that for many 
reasons, which he will give elsewhere, he is of the opinion that the 
chronology of the earliest architectural and figured Etruscan nicmu- 
merits should be given an earlier data. 1 should not myself venture 
to regard the above m on uinciit as earlier than the seventh century. 

This date, in so far as it relates to the sculptures, especially to the 
eteles that are so similar to the Hittitc sculptures of the ninth and 
eighth centuries, is certainly not too early, and I cannot explain 
M. Reinach f s objection to it, for which he gives no reason*-— En. 

Early Christian, Mediaeval and ftersaissance Art. 

BIBLICAL SUBJECTS IN EARLY CHRISTIAN ART— M. MuntZ presented 
a paper to the Acadlm fe des Inscription* cm Christian art and the illue- 
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t ratiaiia of th(' l ltd Testament to Le found in the works uf art belong¬ 
ing to the early times of the Church, The v century might be 
considered aa the golden ago in Biblical painting. Tli.mk* to the 
numerous poems which were devoted at this time to the book of 
Genesis. a number of episodes previoasly unknown to the Roturms 
became popularised both in Italy and Gaul. The popularity of these 
leraelitbh subjects is exemplified by the mosaicsofSta. Maria Miigglore 
at Rome, executed between the years A&2 amt -MO. M. Muntz states 
that these compositions, contrary to the generally received i>] tin ion, 
are completely independent uf tin- celebrated poem of Frudentituj— 
the “Dittochaiou." The artists have gone directly to the Bible for 
their inspiration, and consequently their forty compartments have 
barely sufficed to trace the history of the Jews from Abraham to 
Joshua; whilst Prudentiua had comprised in twenty-four metrical 
stanzas the whole of the Old Testament from Adinn to the Bahylonieh 
captivity* In the v century, likewise, the illuminators had taken 
in hand the stories uf the UJd Totament: and although these imma¬ 
ture illustrations uf manuscripts wt*>i deigned lor the select classte, 
ami not, like the mural decoraLions, intended to appeal to the com¬ 
mon people, nevertheless it Is possible to quote Instances where these 
almost, microscopic pictures have served as a model for large frescoes 
atnl momimental monaks. It has been lately shown that many of 
the miniatures of the celebrated Cottonian Bible (v and vi centuries) 
bav,- been reproduced, in an enlarged form, in the mosaics of the 
1 'nsiliea uf St, Mark at Venice ixiir century). A recent publication, uf 
which M„ Muntz exhibited specimen* to the Academy* now permits 
us to study, in the mmutest detail*, (he most ancient illustrated manu- 
5 ™Pt ° r the Bible, the Greek Genesis of the Imperial Library at 
Vienna. These miniatures, the style of which offers many analogies 
with the catacomb pointings, are in turn conventional and realistic,— 
A-tht-awu-m. Sept. 15. 


BULLETTINO Dl ARCHEOLOGY GRIST IAN A r —A group of the friends 
find pupils «i ihe lately deceased Pe Koeai have undertaken to cen¬ 
to i u e Lh t- 1 ■ ll IJ i ca tin n 11 i the Iht 0 Af / u n di , l fcht'i&oy\n C VlttU > j m, foun cl eh! 

this illu.-i r intis anJiieologiat. Its programme is in be made 
broader, ami It is to lie henceforth open to contributions from all 
aa-hn-idpgistd devoted to Christen antiquities The directing com- 
auto" m com pus ed if MAT Enrico Steve neon, MS. lie Rossi, Mariano 
Arms'll ini and i hrazio MnruvchL M e had heard with great re<wet the 
news that this unique and indispensable review was to cease fa p U b- 
!’ [r|1811 ™' f nd ih ktcT 1 J is ex tremely w eleomcv T] ae r , view wilt 
ic called the Ammo ButtdUtw, in order to distingiaiah it from the- 
earlier senes of I>e Rossi ^ review. 


[Ita r.v.] 
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THE PRESERVATION AND RESTORATION OF ITALIAN MONUMENTS- 

T13 connection with the di-tnilc-d inventory of works ' it" arts i ?i churches 
ami convent?, which was commenced some time since by the order of 
the Minister of Public Instruction, it has been ordered that such 
works shall always be exposed to view to the piihlio during the hours 
when churches arc open, anil since that time the curtains that often 
covered the paintings have been removed and the sacristy doors are 
no longer closed. 

With a view to employing the best means for the preservation and 
restoration of ancient paintings in Italy,, the Minister of Public In¬ 
struction has opened a competition on the ancient and modem tech¬ 
nique of all kinds of painting, including mosaic work. The 
competitive memoirs presented will be judged in June, and a prize of 
i3,< hH J francs given to the winner— Uhrtmhpi.^ 1*05, No. 4. 

NANNI Dl BANCO.—Marcel Hey mon i.l continues in tin G<mtte d& 
Beaux Arts (Jan.. 18115) his studies ou La Sculpture Florentine au. X V* 
siirfa- His second paper is on Njillui di Bunco ; LJ7 K V Hi421 ), ill c con-* 
temporary of Ghiberti, Donutcllu. Quercia and Luca della Robbia. 

1 1 ad E ic n< it d i cil ci i m 4 >&rati vely you i ig bis fa tin mid u i id nub Us 1 Iv 
have equalled their*. M. Raymond (.mints out Vasari's arrant injus¬ 
tice towards Nanni, and believes that he exercised great inti nonce in 
forming Donatello’s talent Three of Nanui T s fine statues at Or Son 
Michele are earlier than DunatclL fa first statue, and when the com¬ 
mission of curving the Madonna over the door of the cathedral was 
given to Sunni j( was a recognition -4' him ji> tin- foremost sculptor 
of the day. His style was nobler, broader, purer and more Lnoun- 
tijentul than that of any other Italian sculptor. He is tb e ("i m n etd- 
ing link with the xi v century* 

ITALIAN art in The tvrol -Herr ^ehmodzer ha* published in the 
M it the it iL I'kr Gentftil-Cutnmisititw (Yol, 21, No. 1' a description of 
the works of url in the churches or chateaux of southern Tyrol, 
Many of these belong to tin Middle Ages or the early Renaissance. 
At Yobno is n Last Judgment, dated 1514. by Francesco Verlea, of 
Vi can in, and other paintings of about 1500, of the Venetian or Paduan 
scboole. In the church of San Hocco and in the church of St, llnrin, 
near Uovereta, are frescoes of the end of the .vu century. At the 
castle of Avio are paintings of the purest Glottesqiie type, and in the 
chapel others that flretemi-KonianesqUL aemi-Gothie. At the church 
of VivezEano there is a tine portal of the XVt century, painted glass of 
the same period, seaIptured tombstones and a remarkable treasury. 
At Serao and at ^aii Iliagio near Levico are frescoes and sculptures of 
a bout I u(. h i .—Citron I Nltl, No, I i. 

AQUILEIA. — Discovery of early cathedral. — Count Lanekoronskl, of 
Vienna, has intrusted to the well-know u arclieeologiat, Niemann, 
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aome excavalkma at Aqnilek around the Romanesque cathedral of 
t.h.ia citv. They have already resulted in the discovery of thi- rein li l is^ 
of an earlier church.— Chmmqut, 1SS5, No. H. 

BOLOGNA. — nicolo Deell' Ass*. — The reliquary of Son Domenico in 
the h 1 Hu reh of the sama name at Hoi ogufl, designed Hy Nicola Pisano, 
wa3 modified, as is well known, when the grand rti&pcl to this Saint 
was constructed, and there was added to this reliquary a splendid 
marble top carved by Xieolu da Ptigiku who is known on this nc- 
LNUint as dell' Am i. He finished the pyramidal top and the festoons 
with graceful jwiffi, the statue of God the Father on the summit, the 
Kcce Homo with two angels, the four prophets* the saints Dommieo, 
FniU'.eseo, Fhwiaiia, Vitale ami Agricola, and the angel Jit the tell 
bearing u candlestick. All ordinance of the Cutunnine of Bologna, 
dated the Sd of Jane, 1 inb, retains all engaged in the work upon this 
rdiquarv to continue anti 1 its completion This ordinance was re- 
I m -j n & I Ll i e t ■ d.h of Septcm Ho r. 14 7 1 i. Ul ifortuiist ely, all the i h w n m en Ls 
referring to this monument are no lunger in the archives of the city 
of Bologna, but have been restored to the General of the Dominican 
ardor. In the AfcAttno tt&ricQ deHf Arte, Sept.-Oef, 1?94, is published 
li Ii- icuniciit which holds Nieolii and his associated to obey the direc¬ 
tion^ i hf the Society of Ar1> of tiic city. In the same number of the 
Arch irhi ia published a i.locument ' nneeming the image of the Virgin, 
which is now placed upon the facade of the Palazzo Publico At 
BologtlLU 

Raphael's Sr T Cecilia. — It 5 3 well known that this painting now in 
the Royal Picture Gallery of Bologna, was ordered from Raphael in 
the year 1513 by Helena Duglioli, wife of Benedetto dalT Olio, a 
iii>tnrv of Bologna, The story goes that one day she had an inspira¬ 
tion from on high to .onstract a chapel in the church ofBt, Giovanni 
in Monte, nt Bulogna, in honor of St, (.'eeilui, Antonio Pucci, her 
parent and prntectnr. was put in charge of the const ruction of the 
chapel, and her uncle, Lorenzo Pueci t made the contract with Raphael 
for a painting for the high altar. The chapel was finished in 1514. 
The following document has been found in thu archives of the city of 
Bologna: “In the year 1514 the blessed Helena, wife of Mens. 
Benedetto dalP Olio, a notary and citizen of Bologna, caused to have 
built the chapel of St, Cecilia and had Raphael of Grbino paint the 
picture of St. Cecilia., to cost a thousand golden Bcudi, and presented 
it to the church of St. Giovanni in Monte, with other sacred objects," 
Amongst the documents of the convent of St, Giovanni is. found the 
deed of gift of the altar, benrmg the date September 9th. 151b, luilI 
signed by the notary Antonio Monterenzi. 

Date of the deat-hi of Alfonso Lombards.. — Vasari rightly gave the date of 
Alfonso Lombardi f s death as 1536, but other writers u]>ou this artist hnv- 
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ing observed thttt his birth took place in the year 14^7 and that his. por¬ 
trait in the second edition uf the &•'?* *rf th> Pninf.tr* re presently l him 
n.s an old man. inferred Hint his death must have taken place many 
years after the date liied bv Va-nri. (lirdikiuo Baruffaldi in his life 
it!' this sculptor pats hits death u>- late ns 15G0. In the archives of the 
city nt" Bologna there is preserved n letter trmu the Duke of Mantua, 
dated th*. 7th of December, tnH7 t which speaks of Alfonso Lombardi 
as at ready ■ 1 ku L THs let te r. th erdi i re, se tties the a ecuracy of V us a ri 
dnte + 

Guido FtENrs San Carlo.- The archives of the city of Bologna eon- 
tain a letter from the Semite of Bologna to their Ambassador at Home, 
dated April 2d, 1 Hi4, and directing him to make payment tn Guido 
Beni for the painting of the picture of San t'arlo, L-u be placed in the 
church of the Medicants at Bologna- This letter, therefore, enahbss 
us tu fix the date ot the picture. 

IVQTJCE5 OF PAINTsnCS BY GuJDO Reni, CA5TELL1NQ, Cav&DOnj, GUlIOLI DA Carpi, IN 
San Salvatore.— ’The church of San Salvatore in Bologna was con¬ 
st meted between the years lBOo-Soj the iiitmes ’4 all the contractors, 
with the architects* painters, etc., are found in the archives of the 
Canons of San Salvatore, now preserved in the archives ni the city <■[ 
Bologna. These show that payments wen made ut various ihitea 
between the years 162*1 anil for paintings by Guido Rent, < a-t'-b 
]jn-i, Covedoni, CilioJl and Girolamo da Carpi. 

abtibts of the iuv to xw cektuhies at Bologna. —In the series ot ■ 

Pltrr fi ijhidmari and other documents preserved in the archives of the 
citv of Bologna, as many ns one hundred and twenty-nine entries 
of artists living in Bologna from the year K>47 down to Id.>4 are 
published in chronological order in the Archivb. These comprise 
the names of architects, sculptors, painters, miniature painters and 
goldsmiths- — A reft ip, $toa\ (MV .trie, Seps.-Oet. lSthh 

FLOHENCE.—Oikovehy OF Gh, OF S. Leo,'— At I* lore tie c. in the works 
on in the centre of the city, there have been discovered the re¬ 
mains of the ancient church of St Luo, which was one of the first 
parishes established in the town. The enter walls at*c in ell 1 !.iii, orlt 
( fitartffa). The principal door lias elegant mntjJdingB, and at the 
aides a lozenge decoration of Mack and white marble—A T . Y- EivnhHf 

Posh March 3- 

a sculptured Romanesque fo*t + —A very Important pk^e of sculpture 
of tho u century bits been added tn Lhe Museum- IL is a large l ap- 
tismul font from the neighborhood of Lucca. Ii reate upon a very 
solid twisted base, upon which are two sin all figures symbolising bap. 
item and the devil. The basin has a diameter of I.-iu tu., and is decn- 
mted with open-mouthed masks to carry off the water. The dome 
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abate it is the most important part, i>f the monument. Above are 
tlits twelve Aposth-b and below the twelve months of the year repre¬ 
sented by figures draped in ancient style, whose attitude* nr actions 
correspond t" each of the months- Unhappily many of the hernia 
have been knocked off. anrl the marble is in ptmr p paditiuci. The 
t.-c.P height of tin' inurumient is 150 rn., rai l it* proportions are har¬ 
in'mioiLi. [cs importance is increased by the rarity of works ofBCul}j- 
tnre of this cautury.— Ckra n iqtte . 1 895, N o. 4. 

Statue of Bonatace viii. — The slat ue of Bonaface nil, which original tv 
formed part of the decoration of the %ade of the t athedra] of Flur- 
'-in !■, was uUributi'd by Vasari to Andrea Pisano* [t had been lest 
Mght i,i f for several centuri'-s - since the fii^ade was demolished in loss 
■ bill liiis now In i is re turn is] not to its original position on the facade, 
but ha? been placed inside the main doorway. It was discovered in 
the Riir .ltai garden? some years ago by M, Muntz, purchased by the 
an txr] nariun Parti ini. and finally given to tbe city of Florence bv tire 
Duke of Smnnnetu on the condition that if should be placed Id the 
fiL.-ade—CWn'fp^, 1895 t No. 4; ef. JUvw tU TAri Uhr&im, 1895, No. 

a picture bv NiceeAs Frqmemt, — M. Trsibaud contributes to the Qfmtli 
thr : Sit* uj Arts a study and an outline of u pains ing of :i tryptfch ill 
the gallery of the UfHai at Florence, which is classified under the 
TiVurk.T "! tie- Hembh school It is, however, signed bv a well-known 
French urii>i. Xicoifte bmuienl, and dated I4B1, The inscription 
reiids: Xinoi.Ai's Faujtksti absolyit h«x opus xl K. L, Ji mi 

K ' '■ a -' LX *' Tills | >ainting ori ginaJ I y 1 jel ol igei I U . th e col ] eetioii of tl io 

; l 1 b 111 y of Fine Arts, but was given to the Uihzi in sschailge for a 
Taddeo l.hiddL The central composition represent the resurrection 
on Lazarus; the right hand side. Martha kneeling before t’liriat, and 
tie- left side- Mary Magdalen washing bis feet,—' Guz* : de* Beater Arts. 
February, p. 157- 

^HE disco vEfly OF A work bv Fhajnoewso oi &md*je Fe-rrocc'. — Among the 
**»* of this pupil Of Andrea Verrocchio, M daiasi, in hifl com- 
mentiiry ro mentions a tomb m Lfltomo JlnMued, pli I q 

tlie hospital of A. Matten. in the year 1 172, This hospital was tnms- 
JuTOLed into a eburcb In 1785 t and tbe church w r aa demolished when 
the present Academy of Fine Arts was built in 17*1 Venturi 
recently suggested that the bust in (be Academy kdongd to this 
("mb, and now R„ Marnu has discovered considerable rsnains oftbLn 
work of FerruccL AfiOOrtling to the d inscription by l.hd Miglime, an 
eye witness, the tomb bad the farm of the sepulchral monument of 
Pandoifim rn tbe Bad hi In Florence, nud contained a tablet with an 
inscription by Foliauano. This is rmw prreervod upon the cenotaph 
of Lemrno, which now iu the church of S, Maria nuova, where it 
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Y,-lit placed in the year 1845. The form of the tomb has been 
changed considerably] of the original tomb there rettiai ns onlt the 
base with two lions' heads in relief! The frieze with the arm* of the 
defunct and bis medallion likeness is applied to a sarcophagus of later 
Jute, The hunt of Lemmo appears t-i have been nut by tcrrucci, hut 
by some artist of the following century. This bust formerly stood in 
the niche now filled hy Michel Angelos statue of I?l Matthew. - 
Mepdft. Jut Kitfietirl^.n., IStM. 

Rediscovery of *h import amt Botticelli. —In the Fitti Palace itself there 
hoard#} ained prtteticany unknown an important painting by Botticelli 
Tbb picture w'as hutu; in a room of the second story occupied until' 
lately by the Duke of Aosta. It might si id have been hanging in 
this unworthy place had not an English artist, Mr* William Spence, 
visit tl m‘ Duke and r«- vjgnized the work as a Botticelli, the paint' 
j ug is a h igh can vas ptel are with t w o 11 fen ize figures. T > th e r iglit U a 
youthfotl woman who holds in her left hand a mighty halberd and with 
Vr right seize:- a centaur by the hair, whose expression and gestures are 
indicative of pain and subjection, although he is armed with a heavy 
bow and a quiver of arrow* [i.mw over his horse-body. On the back 
of the female figure hangs a buckler. Her hair full* below her waist 
in waves, and jimmid her head, anus and breast are twisted slender 
olive twigs. Her free drapery is covered with triple rings, each 
adorned with a diamond. The subject of this picture is nut alto- 
get tier dear, thou#™ 18 Mined to think of the female figure ns an 
Athena But the association of Athena with a centaur is so unusual 
that we are inclined to look for a symbolic meaning, such as the 
triumph of wisdom over brute force; perhaps in this ease the triumph 
(jf the intelligence of Lorenzo 31 Mug nifito over the unskilled power of 
hi* 1 >] 1 ponents - That Lh e paint iiig Was mad0 for L ■ ■ r - 1 ■ /. ■ h evid ent 
from the frequent appearance of his device opon It. Vasari tells us 
th fl t Botticelli made for Lorenzo a picture oi Athena, but the painting 
to which he raters represented Athena as standing over burning 
branches. The painting shows the same broad and decorative hamL 
jl ag ;ih the birth of Venus, and must have been painted about the 
,.,m e Ume; perhaps it belonged to n cycle of large canvas pictures fur 
one of the villus of Lorenzo. Both in color and drawing this picture 
belongs to the best period of Botticelli.— H. Ulma>n in K^nst. t hwuik, 

March 21 f 1895. __ F 

There is a good halftone reproduction uf the picture m JJbrpflrji 

Weekly (New York) of April 1& 

Prof. Enrico Hidolfi, director of the galleries of Florence, wits the hrst 
i 0 the painting known in an article on the discovery in the 

Novate {An, xxxvi t, K 0 . 6 IJ of Florence, and this is summarized in 



"' “ AMERICAN JOURXAZ OF AltClf^OLOOV. [ItAtT.J 

the ChronUpte den Arts for March HI Pallas h roheri in n white 
lunte under green drapery; her blonde hair foils on her shoulders. 
Ridolfi believes* the ^bjeiH to be the glorification of Lorenao bv the 
subjection of the genius of discord or violence. It m*y have been 
executed about 1480, when Uirenzo, n turning from Naples where be 
Lad succeeded in detaching Ferdinand i of Aragon from the league 
against b lorunce, was received with great festivities, which were 
described by Angelo Polkinnn, IJ, id entires it with the picture 
mentioned by Vasari. 

Mr. Herenson has published on article in the Gazttie rfs* Bctwx Arts 
(June 1,1 m f p. 469) accompanied by the finest reproduction vet 
given, a Dujardin photogravure. Lb denies that the painting is the 
'' n,; J nentl ^ lied Ly Vasari t because Vasari says the figure nf Pa 3 ]us 
stands on fired minds, and dots not mention any second figure: be- 

^ . t ie meaaurem «its and proportions of the canvases appear to 
have been very different 

Mr. Heron son. after speaking of the identify in style of the new 
™" w,th lhe Fm '^ and dating both from 14*0, proceed to show 
how by means of this fixed date it is possible to give approximate 
date, to a ntmto* of other works of Botticelli, for'reasons of style. 
Evidently m 148b there is hardly a trace left hi hh style of the m- 
humoe oi the *dbiitoli. Hence he dates Botticelli^ fell ^ 
the s l r3n P »78- « h still shows strong 

r af T lV 7 t,CS ^ F “ lding bar ™r of line in the 

f 7 ■' Lt 1T :ifter tbe Pallas, and before the Sistine 

Tescoes which rather abuse the linear element. Thi e would ,hitc t he 

1 — - f ™' *• B P r > 1 * of 14-Si. a. .h. BUta. C" 

™mn, c n,e4 in the same autumn. The Villa U-mmi fresco,* are 

,,7“ MED ^ COLLECTION IN THE SIXTEENTH MNTUftV.— M. M ftntz write in the 

» letter on the modem works afar, which farmed par, of O 
J[..d.c, colicctioiia of the Siateenth century. Ha „, 1IM J e , fif! 

rLoTLT u» inventory of ,l,e ,7 U atdt 

h .16 the Medic, so noh rn indications on the works of art ore- 

>vn cd in Hurenrtj. J he text of these b about to be imbliahad too. 
Mriuoirsor the Acadeiny of Inscriptions by M. Muntz, aceonmuni,"l 
' a Lommentary, which as particularly complete in Nation to the 
*° rk * vu an dent art belonging to the first Grand Dukes hi e on t ml 
Muntz ha, not undertaken to identity the more recent workn of art 
leaving that to tbr Italian directore ,i ti, ri T J artl 

h VrS!» he ™-"« notes upon the *"*“"*• bUt 

““ * P "*' ei L - « - a— vn; for ££% SS 
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Library and such works as the superb vases in rock crystal, some ot 
which bear the initials of Lorenzo the Magnificent, while others are 
the work of Valerio Belli, To the same Pope is due the copy of The 
Laocobn by Baccio Batidiuelh, 

The collection had been reduced to but very few pieces when Cosmo 
look tl'ie reins of government. He first added a bum her <>J ancient 
statuettes (each us the Chimera, the Minerva and the Etruscan orator) v 
medals, rased ami antiquities of all kinds, then modem works, such 
aa sculptures, paintings, miniatures, cameos, etc. 

The inreatoriea are interesting as showing how freeze restora¬ 
tions of ancient works wore at that time, and how- difficult if mu-L bo 
to distinguish now between the ancient work and the modern ad¬ 
ditions, Thus the inventory of 1571-1588 reports: L 'A statue of 
Venus, nude, in marble, larger than life sizi-, standing with a C Lipid 
at her feet, bought from Cardinal < ‘olontia, without head, without 
arms, and with only one leg, restored by Master Sylhq who mid h Mo 
it an ancient head and made its misatng mem hers Mmvh l i, C5S-1, 
These inventories give also much Information on the reproductions 
of ancient works executed in the sixteenth century, The following 
may be gathered from them in regard to recent works of art: Imita¬ 
te Ho is represented hy a composition of several figures in relief. 
Michelangelo by a model in stucco of his “giant 11 (probably David), 
by nn unfinished Hand, by a metal reproduction of the Christ, of the 
Minerva, l y n torso copied from a river god. In 1590 a bronze host 
of Michelangelo entered the collection, Jucnpo Sansovino is repre¬ 
sented by his marble Bacchus and his bronze copy of the Tjmeoon- 
There are numerous statuettes by HandinellL—the broil» Venus, the 
bronze Hercules, the mar hie Bacchus, a host of Cosmo. I here is a 
i iladiator (16SS) hy Anmianntli. Other sculptors arc named as being 
charged with the repairing of antique statuettes and tor ihe exci u 1 1■'11 
of u’nrka. Such are PieVO da Bnrgha, who has the title of sculptor of 
the Duke, Allprand n Capriolo of Trent 1 1584 Silla. who worked 
under the orders of John of Bologna (1584). As for the latter sculptor, 
h is name o ft t?n qpc u rs, I n 1 5 J.S he fi n tali on his l ttO* w CWfi i 0 v . in 1580 
hiri bronze Mercury, in 1584 three bronze statuettes, then a sleeping 
woman, a kneeling woman and the standing Hercules, It i? known 
how numerous nrr the smaller Florentine bronze at the ulnae uf the 
sixteenth century, especially the statuettes which are ordinarily re¬ 
garded as a work uf John Bologna. The inventory of 1571 1588 
gives a long list of such works executed hy I’iero da Bargha. 

Among the paintings, whose artists are mentioned, are a Virpin by 
Pontormo, also the author of a Venus and Cupid, three pictures by 
Andrea del Sarto, two Madonnas by Bronzino, liy whom were also a 
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Cosmo and a Baint John, as well a:- several sculptures, Among 
that tail Le identified are such faiimii? works as the | .orlrait nf 
Lu-ij x with tivo t \irdinaJri, by Raphael, and the portrait of Cardinal 
de Medici by Titian, which are both now in the I'itti.— ( JArentmar No 

11 , 1 m. 

PuftT*iA.tT of Mchel*ngelp.—I n a monograph recently published in 
Horetice, Big, < atLano Guiauti give? an flecount of a portrait of Michel- 
anuelo which hitherto ha? received little attention. This portrait 
which is in the pusaesaion of Count P. Gatletti seems to be the like- 
11038 ,,r ^ 1E "Cteicr noted by Vasari as having been pointed by 
f d ti I i in hi Bug [a rd ini ft >r i ) i Lav i a n < . de r Metlici. ti u nsti < 1 ct ermines tl le 
date of Ibis portrait to be the year 1532, Michelangelo was then 57 
years nld, with which age the appearance of this portrait correspond* 
yi-ry well. By means of this attribution the portrait of Michelangelo 
in tin' Louvre assigned to Bnghirdini must lie set a*ide T amce an in- 
si-riptiun. upon that picture describes the master as in. his 47th war. 

1 VVs ' r 1'ortraitt) of Michelangelo. one in the possession of the 
Baldi family and another in that ofObaix dlCnmg. -bdmed to he by 
Mugiardmp must also la- set aside, (iuasti judges from the modeling 
"" »■ . htfai3 ^ strength of the coloring that Michelangelo gave to this 
I >■ j rt iv. iL thr final touches him Bel f 11 is m rich to be desired th at this 
painting should he examined by a thorough expert, on account of iLs 
importance for the history of art—C. v. Fawhczy in R^n. fur 
Kvmtm$xii* t ISM, 

r L0DI,_S ' Maaia l Incoronata.—B orne new information coaoemiM this 
1 n tercet i ng monument wn* published by L. Belt rami in the Archivio 
Lomhnnfo m 1893, The decree lor building thechutch was made 
on the Mb id Member, 1487, and in thy fob owing vear the contract 
for “* buildiug glvim over tu tiinv. Jacoi.m Iktacchin, who twenty 
year.^ earlier was a mere mason at the hospital :iL lodL According 
to the wording of the contract the architect nlso undertook the terra- 
yottn ornamentation and figured decoration; accordingly we .mist now 
a!tr ; ,utv to him not only the decoration on the Capitols and pilasters 

° f ^ U 7 ur but -d*" the relief busts which decorate the 

u nudes, i , y. Fabiiiczv in ItcpiHj. im. 

Ml LAN -the riftst apchit-ect of the castle- Tn the P^crama of the 
f] ° b^bLa,, UeUrnmi publishes u document of the 

date di.ly tot, l+rf.. showing that liiovanni must bpvc been assisted 
b> A a i.'ndeone da who must have been the first architect, 

ittlr 1 vTm r V ^ Ub " r 1 45L His ^ ™ MW three war* 
bi L.irt, tiodiu r of Cremona.— Report, f Kummszt,<. y 1894. 

*= REhA l5M N Ce FR£6C0ES AND A£l1 £ F5. -Ill a ,l 
article m the/^«ai nf the Ibth of February, ISM. the i R defiui. 
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gililf investigator* Diagu Sant Am broglo, notices the hitherto unob- 
sierved frescoes well preserv ed upon the facade of dnwch of Vignno 
Cett^'isino. near I iaggiano, They represent Tin" annunciation.! :i gloiv 
of angels about God the Father and some figures of saints nf the 
Carthusian order. In a medallion under the rose window is found 
the characteristic likeness of Gian Goleazzo Visconti, on both sides of 
n-bieh are shields with the inscription CAii(thusm) oBA(tiarom). 
Th«e paintings have been round to be by Bernardino de _Rossi, who 
is known to have made the frescoes in the atrium and in the entrance 

portal of the Certoea at Pavia, , 

A si^cond dtecovery is no altar painting by Aurelio Luirn. in good 
r endition and surrounded by its original rich frame. It represents 
the Madonna and Child with John the Baptist kneeling before her 
And on either side 8. Matthew and 8. John the Evangelist, Hm Chiaw 
and S. Stephen, 

Finally, 8, Ambrogm ban disi’cvered the original of the altar ot the 
Certosa at Pavia, in a little church at Carpiano, near Helegnano. It 
\a an original and documented work os Giovanni da Campions^ ot 
the vear 13!)d, iu tite form of tin altar table, the four sides of nhieh 
*re decorated with eight relk-lk in marble, representing scenes from 
the life ■ if the Virgin. < >f the baldnchiuo there remain the four spiral 
ornamented columns. This altar appears to have ttfsen taken to 
Carpiano in the year 1-51 —Jfifcjwrt- J. A lSl-.4 f p- -M s . 

PAHENZO — note ok the Cathedral.—I n view of the notate on the 
mosaics nf the cathedral 4 Earenio, puhlishe 1 in a later 's=tie (tv, 

l\.. 4-si! _i j. we add the follow mg note, connected mainly with its 

architecture and with traces of structures anterior to the ]Iresent build¬ 
ing, which belongs to the vi century. 

At the June meeting. 1&U) of the Society nf i ’hristiam Archnology m 
Rome, the Secretary, Prof. Manioc hi, presented some drawings and 
photographs of the "cathedral of Parenzo, recalling that he had previ¬ 
ously ‘spoken of it iu connection with a publication of Ur* Amoroso. 
The drawings presented slmwed the successive struct urea w hie h had 
been cr- i, \ between the m and the IV cent, Sum* receut discoveries 
rna.de by Mgr. De Peris resulted mainly in ascertaining two notable 
facts: firat, the remains of the presbytery w it 1 1 die eplsenjial iiii"iic 
in the centre uf She main nave and in front ot the altar: and, see- 
. aid tv, the 1 1 »nit of the martyr S Mauriis, made in the form of ati 
arwsnlittm cilietosed within the structure itself of the apae. it still 
remains difficult to assign certain JuIk, to (lie various successive eon* 
st ructions, and especially to the primitive oratory which finally was 
su pplanted by the magnificent cathedral— BulL Arch , ( Viaf,, S. V, an. 
iv, No. 4. 
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PAVIA, — Vandalism at the Catxeimal — We judge that in building a 
fayade for the Cathedral of Pavia which was left without one hy it± 
Renaisa moe builders, considerable vandallstii must h ava I ieen in■!n 
in toward the remains of the aneiunt church of S. Maria del p og - lo, 
1 he anuicnt cathir Iral uf Pavia w.n composed of two churches —-H, 
Stefa no and S. Maria del Popolo— which were connected, one being- 
used in summer and the other in winter. The people of the Renais- 
SiLner with their If-aufficieiU vandalism started to build a great 

cathedral on the site of S. .Marin del Popolo, Lust they only got os far 
as the choir. The work was taken up -again on several tsccagioua sij h-i- l 
the xv century and each time u further piece of the old church haa 
Uem demolished,. until now, when the fayude is being finished but 
little remains of the oh] work. 

P r ' Tarami.dli says, I must express mv sorrow at the destruction,, 
v, irhout a well-matiim] plan, of one of the finest and most ancient 
basil leas of northern Italy." Due of the most interesting ■■hurLietm^ 
no* of the ancient church was that when, in the xn century it was 
rebuilt and coveted with cross-van Its, its columns were left and used 
ns ttre centre of the Romaueaque grouped pirro. See jVic 1 */.. ffatwi 

im. pp, 87—9; also Dartein, ArthiL Loutbard, and TarntneltiV mono¬ 
graph. 


An even stronger protest is made by Beltrami in the last issue of 
the . rrftmo Sforiw Lombardo (1894. Hi, p. 249). He tells how in 
demolishing the front part of the predent building to make way for 
be new facade, much more of the ancient structures came to light 
than was supposed : that twice the local Direction was obliged to order 
the sue pension of tfie work in order to secure any exact record of the 
ancient constructions that were being demolish*! : that the action of 
be local direction was paralysed hy the complete lack of interest of 
the clergy in the memories of the past liistnrv of their church It 
wo»dd have been periectly possible to have preserved in the new cou- 
.tnic ion some oi the column* of the primitive w Modem roofed basilica 
wLlch enclosed in the Romanovna piers, 

F ..^ ME ;“ Af r™ Lt V ™ LE ™ ° F »»>-V Chwtmm s.ced objects. ~ 

■ cI (me*r hue rendered ,1 great service to Christian nrekeoW [, v 

£2? ™‘di»ively the falsity of a collection of MftJH 
Chnstian sacred ulyc-ts supi^ed to have belonged t„ a Bishn,,, anil 

CTta hUhbh*!* r y T ^ * Ml i,ltt ' re9t ‘">'1 'dtenti. 

“ V " ul1 - 1 a, “ c, y grejilcr pert of the objects came into ill,, block ,,f 
cav. iinucarlu Rossi, of Bom* who h„ s dniwil , 

! -'" 1 *“« ^ nearly tivo booiS 3 " Z 

im l‘ t-’T 11 ; '"™ 1J he tlle "™ l "''-"“i'.rf'il .lilioveiy over 

Dlado Ul 11,13 klnJ ; « no treasury of early Ctiristian works Z 
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L; vn rtveti approximate it in value, variety and r-xtent. Although the 
nmn y authorities on early Christum art who have examined it and 
written about it have expressed wonder at the unusual nature i/f the 
symbolism and style* and have varied greatly in the date ns sign el the 
objects. few of them have even questioned the authenticity of the col¬ 
lection* Father Grfaur examines it front every point of view, He 
shi.ov.-f. in the first plane, that the circumstances and Jiho 1 *- id -da.- d fa¬ 
ro very are still shrouded in a mystery which is not only auspicious, 
but which can not be satisfactorily explained* Hr prove- that the 
symboli him is that of the early i 'hrifltlan period* with many new fea¬ 
tures due to a vivid modern fancy, while the style fa an imitation of 
works of tiie eighth and ninth centuries, of barbaric Lombard ■ bar* 
actor. The forger. beginning with objects rather modest in appear¬ 
ance, on finding their sale ho easy and profital.de, indulged in the 
manufacture of works of greatest magnificence, such as would have 
seemed strange indeed to any prelate of the early church. Thi- 
eepeciallv the case with an episcopal gold crown and an episcopal 
mitre, such as never appeared in urL Ultti! after the eleventh century. 
The forger carefully avoids the use of anything that would injure the 
attribution of thtsse objects to the earliest Christian period, or would 
betray a modern hand. Not a single inenribed letter is to he tnund on 
anv of the objects, nor fa there a single uindms or monogram features 
which would be almost inevitable in any works in the style of these 
forgeries. Finally a material proof of the forgery is given by the ex- 
ami nation of some of the objects by experts,. who were unanimously 
of the opinion that the flexibility of the silver was such as to make it 
impossible Thai thtse objects should be ancient, for silver loses its 
flexibility with age* They als** proved that the oxidation iviu? arti¬ 
ficial, anrl produced by sulphuric acid. Here andclh, therefore, the 
famous treasury. 

The house and burial flace of St. SRictiET. Iti restoring in 1 iSficj—9-1 die 
Ohurcli of St Bridget in the PixxJHi Faiwe, in Roma, there was 
found on the architrave of the door an iiifloriptinn in late Gothic let¬ 
ters reading Downs SaxiTE Rlrgittk \ AKTEiTV-'i? t>E PlEOX* 1 Sum i 
Ixstaurata AO Avxo PoMrxi 1513* It was known already that the 
church was erected in honor of St, Bridget, whu died in Rome in 1373. 
11 was not known, however, that she died at 5. I/orenio in Fanispenuip 
where her body was buried in a marble sarcophagus cfl the iourtk cen¬ 
tury, and where part of her rdica remained until 1892. 1 hese facts 

are brought out by Baron von Bildt in the Afanadablad of the Acad¬ 
emy of Stockholm in 1893. — Grisau iu Girtlifl (MofiM, 1895, No. II* 
Benvenuto Cellm*— -O ne of the defects attributed by historians to 
Cellini is hfa lack of veracity, especially iu his having laid claim to 
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the murder of the Bourbon. While certain proof of this deeii is still 
lacking* other documents uphold in* veracity, and tlve such doom 
meats preserved in the secret archives of the Vatican arc nmv pnh- 
lished In the Arehhm aforim rf-fP Arts, i tUM had written that 
Clement vn had made liim master of the dies of the mint, which fact 
is recorded in document t. Another document in the seme archives 
t\en substantiates his statement that he wa* paid -i.-udi a month* 
Farther on in bb antobiogTophy Cellini wrote that he received the 
office oi Servant ut Anus at it salary nf two hundred scmli. Docu- 
ment ill proves that this statement was a bo true. Finally Cellini 
wiole that tit Lhi' instance oi latino tnovenale he received from Pope 
Paul m a passport cf safety after the murder of Pom poo de C:ipP 
tmi'-is. Document iv show* that this pausjKnt wtis given in October, 
lo;J4, That i V'llini was permitted to pursue his art in safety is shown 
■ ci ^umeut v t which contains an order for payment to Cellini on 
account of work done toward the close of 15fU. These documents, 
then.fore, render tribute to the veracity of CdHni—FitASCESc.. 
CEiuaoLr in Archiv. n tr,r. detV . I rtr, lSh4. pp. :-J72-ii7 L 

ROWE "6**'.— A ByZAnV|WE MONUMENT AT GflOTTAFERSATZ At ft meeting 

ihe t'britftmn Archeology in Rome, the drawing was 

shown of a monument in the Abbey of Gmttaferrata, which represents 
the muss according to the Creek rice of the place. the aid.,* being dia¬ 
ling mshed by the eucolpion. The priest has before him two vases 

lim . 11 ';'' JL41 itnd f lmlf 0[1 ^e altar* figuring perhaps the communion 
unilcr the two elements. By hk side an assistant bolds an iwnje- 
rneiit for cutting the bread. The most remarkable thing about this 
work is the combination of the ideal with the realistic representation 
U,r iH!l0 "' tlu! 6U ^nstic fish is curved* This piece of sculpture* until 
imw uuknown, appear to belong to the x or xi centuries.-M 
Arch VruL S . V, «n. 3 y, No. 4 , 

syRACUSE, Christian catacomb. -The rntacombs of 8 i duvaimi the 
«plun.l.m ofrtfch «# begun bA year, have yldA ,, in tl]is Kml . 
pnigu a b"ut a hundred iu» m»Gription*,of wWch one bean ihe name 
01 » W "V •« >.vmu» not hitherto knoiva-.dl*™*,™, Sept -S, im 

VE 7 CE - M ™““ The rrfent celebration ;it Venice of 

the mlvur wedding of the King and Queen of Italy and tho cent.„ rv 

l" ta ' )f 8t - has been made by the 

r™'™ “ f e MMgnnieaiion of the Academy ..f Fine Arte andof Z 
. rihieo logical Museum. The work baa been effected bv competent 
nen under an order from U.o Mi,deter ,.f Kducatiun, w h£ mjS 
tin, necessity of a complete rearrangement of both collection^ Old 

ihe VhSn ii ’the T ™ R “ !! weU -‘“°™ “ i'resentetion !d 

irgm the Temple was originally pointed for the large hall of 
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die suppressed Scuula di Maria della CaritA Dow occupied by the 
Academy of Fine Arts, Hence sprang the idea of replacing this 
picture, which every one knows to be one of the chief attractions of 
the Academy, in its original posh ion, so that the full effect intended 
by Titian should he obtained. This lias been done. From similar 
motives, one of the side rooms has been remodelled so as to reproduce 
exactly the octagonal chapel of Saint Iraida, where formerly were 
Carpaccio's scones from the legends of till? saint Paintings by 
Eellini, Svliastiiini and others, removed hither from the Scuola di $. 
i doyimni Evangelista, have likewise been placed in positions corras- 
iH.inding as nearly ac possible to the original The content* of the 
A rcha'ologival Museum hod been in even worse disorder than the Art 
Gallery', ho that a large part of the collection had been wholly with¬ 
drawn from exhibition. To Dr. Lucid Marumi, of Rome, was given 
the task of bringing a scientific elaasification out of thia chaos. The 
new armogeiLient has led to the opening of five additional rooms in 
the 1 local Palace, which hove hitherto been closed to tin- puldb 1 . The 
decorations of the waits ami ceilings, as well as the fine chimney- 
pieces, add to the interest of these rooms. Loth the entrance and the 
exit to the Ducal Palace arc now. in consequence of these changes, hy 
the Sea la d'Uro, which increases the impressiveness of a passage 
through these rooms. A branch of the ricnla d ( h’o, on lu mental by 
remarkable dtuaeoes, is also now opened to the public tor the first time. 
The action of the government in making its contribution to the Vene¬ 
tian festivities one of permanent interest will be appreciated hy i ll hire 
visitors,— -N. Y. Xuthn r llnv 30, 1895. 

SICILY. 

MAR 5ALA-Ulyb>eu M iNacHipriON uf Sextus Pom peris, — At Marsala, 
amongst ihe slabs of mi ancient pavement, an iuKcri prion has come to 
light which is of considerable historical interest, as it records the cele¬ 
brated triumvir Sextus Poinpetus ami his legate L, Plinius Rufus, It 
ia to be remarked that this id the first time that we leant the legate’s 
correct name, which had hitherto been ] landed down by authors in a 
mis taken form, as also hid full titles. The inscription refers to the 
works of the port and towers of lalybanmi. Prof. Salinas is now 
occupied in excavating the Carthaginian walls of Lbv city. — IIalb- 
kerr, in Attn'iinrnm, March "23. 

The inscription has been purchased for the Museum of Palermo. 
It reads: 

ilAU * POMPEIO MAG F’ lUO ISIP'AVGVRE 

COS ■ llEStU BORfirM ■ >7T TV RUES 

LPLLSTVSL i RVFVS'LEGTK' el'K-r a-nm-EN " 
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It La the only record yet found of .Sextus Potupeiug’ absolute rule on 
the island dining seven yearn, from 43 tu 3d is. a, and as it gives him 
tin- title of Augur, it must be niter 30 B* €.—Abt. d. Smvi, IH04, pp 

388-391* 

nEtum. — T he identification of the Siculo-Groek town of Xetum 
with Noto Vcecbio, destroyed by the earthquake of lb93. has been 
heretofore founded solely upon u rock-cut inscription of this locality, 
1 have recently discovered in the neighborhood rif this rock two other 
pure Greek monuments, Hcroa in the form of large rock-cot rooms. 
The walk contain sanctuary niches*, some of which preserve still the 
remains of sculptures and inscriptions, tmfortunately in bud condition. 
These Heron of Return recall two others almost unknown, in the 
adjoining town of A krai, provided with numerotts niches and with 
inscriptions of the* eaunc ehatttcter,— Oust, in Bull, Oirr. IIdi, Aug.- 
Oet., 1S E J4. 

SELtNGUS.—An article in il,i Oolorfue Gniefte givm an account of the 
-excavations during the last few years at tMinoiis. little by little the 
Acropolis is being uncovered. Its .emend plan 3s already evident, 

I here are two main streete crossing one another at right angles; the 
sites of five temples have been identified, one dedicated to Apollo, 
another to Aphrodite; the circuit uf the wall, with its two large gates 
:.uid its four towers to them, two eirnibr and two square. have been 
determined. These latter constructions, in Pelasgic style, doubtless 
belong to the very earliest period of the italic races. The (jreeks, 
coming htter T erected the temples. Here and there a large number of 
terracotta objects have been found. In a single chamber near the 
Propyk-fi 1 —i ii *. and near by, in the foundation of the temple, It.frstp 
were found. Their w.iiituanship 3* in general crude. Figurines have 
also been found by thousands, of extremely variable artistic value, 
some of them very XMutiful and others very poor. In certain cases 
there remain tmeses of color. Among others ie an admirable female 
bead, with the face painted white and the hair red —Chtmhut 1895 
Hoa. 1 and 6, * T v 

Professor Halhherr reports: « AtBolmunte, whore excavations have 
ljeen yonilunted for some time with consulr-rnble success, during the 
pn^t year it lurgi building ha.-, been disinterred, of peculiar form, situ- 
n t ■ I hey on d the Selinus and al >o v e th e propy baa. A Uh ou gh w i tl a mat 
poriHlyle, at poyaeiacs all the other characteristics of a temple, ami the 
v..riva^ objects fouiu) at the same time confirm this judgment. These 
ktte-r i onski of nn enormous heap of terracottas, bronaas, and frag- 
tuenk of glass. Of lamps alone more than ten thousand have been 
collected. Amongst the archaic jigurini many are re mark able for the 
valuable traces of painting they preserve. The report now presented 
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by Pro/. Salinas. of Palermo, embraces all the work done at Sclinunte 
from Lbe outset, i>f which hitherto only the discovery of the famous 
metopes in 1 $92 hath been made public* A large portion of the splen¬ 
did northern wall of the acropolis and of the fortifications ei instructed 
in 409 e. c. T by Herraocrates of Syracuse, as also snmr- important 
remains nf an earlier period, are now laid ban-. The thicket which 
covered the western wall has been cleared away, and the whole extent 
of the diggings on the n'TOpolis having been thus brought to view, an 
accurate plan ha 6 been math- of the whole by Signor thin, Amongst 
late discoveries must be mentioned a In-ad in Greek marble, somewhat 
injured, attributed to the fifth century h. c., ami rrambling in some 
particulars the head of Zeus on a well-known Sell iiue tine metope; an 
archaic inscription bearing a dedication io Demeter, with the epithet 
Malophoros; a number of terracotta Jjfjuriui of archaic epoch and 
orientalizing style; and several fragments of terracotta reliefs, some of 
which belong to the rim of a kind of pcrirrhintlcrion, H8 centimetres in. 
diameter, having a representation of the Nereids carrying the arms of 
Achillas. The latest discovery of all is that of n hoard of several 
hundred Campanian coins perfectly preserved, having on one side the 
head of Jamie hi irons, and on the other Jupiter in the quadriga. — 
H.u.bherr in Atherutun i, March -• t 
SYRACUSE.— The continuation of the excavations in the large ( - reck 
necropolis, called Del Fusco, have this time proved even more fruitful 
in results. About 4b' i tombs have been excavated, which are fur the 
most part amongst the most ancient in Syracuse. There are mono¬ 
lithic sarcophagi, graves rigorously oriented, cinerary urns and am¬ 
phorae for the rite ul'iucincratLon, The prevailing use is that of burial, 
but incineration exists at the same time. Certain vases were used To 
preserve the hones: they arc in shape a prototype of tlie amphorae 
with lydoi'H-ttcs and >i> ■ iniinl with paintings nf tlie primitive geomet¬ 
rical style, with some elements which recall the Dipylon. Other urns 
contain the bodies of infanta not burned, besides sculptures* In the 
sarcophagi and outside there have been gathered ;i number of terra¬ 
cotta vuses representing different phases of Corinthian pottery of 
proto-Corinthian style. Geometric zoamorphic and Corinthian black- 
figured vasii.-s occur exceptionally. In silver, there were found, ear¬ 
rings, rings, mounted scarabs, lentoid pearls; in bronze, fibulae “ a 
niiY]rella, f ' l 'ii biLstoiiciui,’' and a eavulluecio — types not yet observed 
in Archaic Greek burials, Another novelty conaistsof fibulae of iron, 
the bow of which is covered with ivory or amber, Several scarabs of 
gloss paste were found. The tombs which have been explored belong 
to the end of the eighth century and first half uf live seventh, and 
occupy tx comparatively narrow spume* Some have liven destroyed, 
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others merely earned away by barbarians, who, several centuries alter 
Christ, opened narrow trenches near or in the midst of the Greek 
burmls. Every indication of the origin of lliese robberies is Ucking — 
Or±i in Bull. Corr . HdL, A u it. -O k.. 1894 . 

THapsos,— r l hi modem Magn&ssi possesses a large Sicilian necrup- 
oli? with beautiful tombs cut in the rock in the form of UtUc thdoL 
It lias Wen to a great mansure ransacked at a remote period by aeareh- 
ers lor metal. X e vert h el ess, I have made dads very important f *r 
history and arcH jh> logy. The necropolis., which belongs to the second 
Simian period, contemporary tilth the Myeeiuean civilization, show's 
the first attempts at architectural decoration of the facades of the 
toni W. Vases of local make are in. forma of every variety. One nov¬ 
elty seems to have been the attempt to reproduce the forms of animals 
in the Sicilian vases. One finds Sicilian amphorae tor the most part 
uJ sdiuE] dimensions., Oi M vceiiiean character ar. it Iso r-ornc swords 
and daggers ot bronze. \ arious objects in glass paste may be eunaitl- 
en-'d to be Phoenician imported objects, like the Myeeuivan ware. 
Although Thflpaog has been considered by modern historian? as a 
Phoenician settlement in Sicily, iiu traces of Phoenician tombs have 
bet-n found there, — Chest in Btdh Carr. Hdl, t August-October, 1891. 


FRANCE, 

SCULPTURE IN EUROPE EE FORE G R^ECO*RO MAN INFLUENCE. — Under 
the alnne atndy M. Salomon Rein itch commenced in f/jinifiraw- 
/yyrf tor 1894 a series of articles which, when completed, will be & 
systemtiLi.- review' of tlie development of sculpture in a field hitherto 
omitted front the histories. ^Ve will give an extended renew of this 
^tudy when n Is completed Thu? far three papers have appeared 
M. Remnoli thus announces his scheme: “The general histories of 
ancient plastic art mentions more or less briefly the sculpture ami 
engravings of the rein,leer period; then passes to the eastern basin of 
the * tediterranemj to establish there for tens uf centuries its observa¬ 
tory, returning to the west only with the Etruscans and the Roman 
legions, to note there worksof decadence derived from those made 

fmiutiy to it in the Oriental world, at Athens, Ephesus, Pergamon 
and A lexutidna, 

'■ I have here attempted to investigate a domain that history ha* 
omittol. compare am] classify Ur. first attempts uf native Knrtme&n 
p .cart . . . li.e material* [ have gathered and used fur rhlg 
purpose are prumtivc sculptures in non,-, terracotta and metal The 
latter are especially numerous. Dirked it. museum* unrW more 
or leas vague names, such as Celtic, Etruscan, Gallo-Roman or Barba* 
non. they are far from having all been published or even described," 
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But one serious effort has been mode to call attention tu thorn ; this 
was by M. R. Foirt in a series of articles entitled Primitive Mni&h- 
tiriicStahiettcn an* Bronze^ published in the review A ntiqua (1887-43 
M. Reinjioh studies « ■ 11 1 y figured sculpture, because the study of deco¬ 
rative work of this style ia far more advanced. X tit her does he iru 
so far buck us the Ll i|uaton-jLiry, 3T or cave period. In regard to the 
method fallowed in his study. M. Reinanh shows how impossible nny 
■chronological and how inconvenient any geographical arrangement 
would Ik:; he therefore proceeds by the study of types and their 
various mmitu-utions, taking, as far as possible, his point '.it" departure 
among the monuments discovered in the western part of Europe, and 
using such places as Truy ; Kypros, Mykcmi, Olympia, merely for 
comparison, and abstaining altogether from illustmting types found 
entirely in Eastern Europe. He kvs especially stress upon the monu- 
mtnb of pre-Roman Gaul, even when Lbev cannot In: classified under 
any inieruaiLutial aeries of types. 

ORIGIN OF GALLO-ROMAN ART — M. Salomon Reinach believe that 
the origin of Gallo-Roman art should be sought in Egypt of Lbe 
Ptolemaic period, and, more specifically, at Alexandria, which wua in 
commercial relationship with Marseilles, Narbonne and Nimcs. It 
can hardly he doubted that from this source came the finest pieces of 
gpklsmithswork of the treasures of Bern ay and Hvldcsheim. The 
monuments of Orange, of Sainfr-Remy and Lgel, wore constructed and 
decorated by a school of Alexandrian artists.—Communication in the 
Acad, ds? iwer, in R mw Arch +, 1844. 1. 11 (f 

Chartres. — ExcAVAti»ta UNDER the c atu£0h:al, — The excavations 
undertaken mainly for practical purposes under the pavement and 
among the foundations of the Cathedral of Chartres are the most 
extensive ever made* and gave results of considerable interest for the 
history of the site. A popular account of them is given iu the 
Scniume Rdigitiw tie- Charter*, ami in reproduced in the iftwm dt FArt 
Chretien it, 1884+ 

HARFLEUR- — OiSCOvEflt OF a Gal lo-Roman Temple,— M. Albert Niicf lias 
conducted excavations abnre llarflenr. at n site on which there stood 
& emal] GulloRoman temple. There carno tn light a quadrangular 
jedicula fimraunded by a colonnade, and flls^ a number of sculp¬ 
tured objeetn . — -Re me Archtolagiyuf. , 1884,1, 113+ 

Thin note in the Revue is supplemented by M. Naof ? a own report in 
the Am tin? ifaniurumk, 1894, p. 147+ The excavations were begun 
June 27, 1893, and finished in August They covered an area nf 4tHi 
square metres. The small temple 33 031 tlit: lop of ll .bill, and consist: 
of two square enclosures, almost exactly oriented to the cardinal 
lioints, the tuudl square cel la in the centre, ami the peripteral colon- 
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nade 13 metres per side, of which, however, only one aide lias been 
ascertained surely to exist, Although extremely ruined, enough 
remain a to show that both the exterior end interior of the .c-JIa had a 
polychromatic decoration—both walla and ceiling. The most curious 
and mre object found is a email tripod, the like of which had not been 
found in the province. It is ingeniously constructed so as to be let 
up or down according to the diameter uf the vase it wa> to support. 

A coin of Yalentinian found on the very remains of the demolished 
walk, gives perhaps the approximate date of liic destruction of the 
cel la, c. 366-75 A- P. 


OJSSEAUv— Dibcoveav of a Galld-Rowas^ City. Some i in porta tit excava¬ 
tions have been undertaken at Oisy-eau (Snrtliej by M, F. Liger. The 
town is 9 kilutn. south of Aleiifon. The discoverer recognized in the 
numerous ruins scattered over the territory of I Hsaeau, the vestiges of 
a Gallic city destroyed at the close of the third or the beginning of the 
fourth century. The building* still remaining, such ils temples, circus, 
aqueduct and const ruction^ of all sorts, are scattered over a surface of 
over a hundred hectares, including the remains of a Gallic oppidum. 
Was tliid the ancient Vatigorum nf Ptolemy, or Xudiodum f Certain 
it is that here we have a Gallic settlement to which the Romans a ided 
a city. Among the buildings brought to light several arc of consid¬ 
erable she. One, who*.- use b still unknown, is fully 75 met long. 
The theatre, with all nf its substructures still intact, lets a diameter 
of 55 metres.—.dim db Hbnumenbi, l.syj, p. 28. 

LOUVRE.—EarLV Christian v*5e.—A large Sliver vase, adorned with 
Christian subjects in relief and coming from Homs, the ancient Emesa 
in Syria, wa.- nth wed to the Louvre in I89SL There was a wide differ- 
vilcc of opinion;in regard to its date, the v, the vr and the x centuries 
l.icing among tliose proposed. A cast was sent to f 'umm. G. B de 
Rossi, in Rome, who, idler speaking of the importance and rarity 
Ot the work, said I “It is impossible lo doubt that this is a work 
anterior to the Byzantine period. The technique of the reprW work 
tli-- c3as.stc style anil the ','hristmn iconography, all agree in placing it 
m the fifth nthor than the sixth century. The very lack of the nimbus 
mv.uu.| the Saviour's head, el comparison of this vase with the mpmlae 
stiver boxes and burettes of the fifth century, the gold bracelets of 
At.juileia, are so many indications of this date, . , The four 
apostles hy the «d 0 of Christ an- easy to identify by their tomographic 
chapflctenfltics • !■',«, un-1 Paul, John (Wlless), J, Llnc3[ tW cousin 

or out Lora, whom he is made to resemble, a Nmmrmowith long hair 
Hie l wgm is surrounded by a n E ch,-JJtdl, Sor r dc* Antiq>, 1893 '\ 81 

iTAto-flYZAKTiNE \vwv- An ivory at least as early as the sixth century 
L been purchased. It appear* to have formed part of the decoration 
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of a throne like that of Bishop Masimianus. at Ravenna. This relief 
represents a crowd of people listening to the preaching of an apostle 
whose type the tiauai one given in early monuments to St, Paul¬ 
in the background is a city built in Roman style : at the windows 
nn>l balconies of all the buddings stand numerous figures. M. Sagtic, 
who presented a notice of this work to the So t*. rf<>. Antiquairtt, believes 
it to have been executed, not at Byzantium, m might bo thought from 
the costumes, but in Italy.— Bull- Soc. da-i Antiquaires , 1893, 127. 

Bihliuthf-que MationjO-E-—T he Bibliothequo NaiioiiaJe has recently 
acquired a collection of primitive Greek coins in eh-ctrum, which were 
found together in the Likud of Samos. According t*> M. Ernest Baba¬ 
ian, their date cannot be Inter than the middle of the seventh century 
a. c., and they are thus among the very earliest examples of coined 
money. They bear various devices—the head of a lion, a Hying eagle, 
an eagle devouring a hare, a nose, a rain, lying down. etc. They are 
all struck, with mathematic precision, from staters to obois, according 
to the Euboic standard of 17.5- grain lues to the stater, M. Bal'Clon 
therefore infers that the so-called Euboic standard must have orki- 
natod in Samoa, whence it was imported tu Euboia, and afterwards 
spread through out the Greek world.— Academy* June 30. 

fqnt^auDEMER,— vandalism. The Church of Nbtre-DcLme-diL Pre, at 
Font-Audemer, was ci charming monument of the xn century, in fair 
praaaration, 1 1 was soId in i Slid, an r| the new uwtier 1 1 a? remiived 
tire roof, scratched the walla, columns and capitals, and removed some 
of the capitals and the greater part of the remarkable carved corbels.— 
BiHr Em)L- tied Char in, pp. 79<kl. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

FRENCH ORIGIN OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 
— At the late congress of the Sarborme T M. EnJart rend a paper on the 
French origin of Gothic arohitectura in Spain and Portugal. Its 
principal agents were the monks of i luny and pi team and the numer¬ 
ous bishop* of French origin. Cluuy gained possession in the net 
century, of all the Spanish churches anti Citeuux of the Portuguese. 
The school off.'luny is eclectic, borrowing from Auvergne (Gath, i om- 
postalla), Aquitaine (S. Isidore* Leon] and Burgundy [Camprodon, 
Gath, of Sigiieuza and Lugo, nave of S, Vincent, Avila). I 1 be Cister¬ 
cians follow the style of Aquitaine even more than that of Burgundy, 
combining both in such church tf as Yerueta (11-16), Poblet (1153), 
Santa* Creus (1157) and Yal do Dios (eons. 1258): the latter not 
having even the Cistercian plan. At Alcobaia, in Portugal, they imi¬ 
tate both the plan of Clair van x and the Gothic architecture of Poitou 
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anfi Anjou. Under their influence the cloister of the Cath. of Turra- 
gona U built, in imitation of that of Fontfroide and Valnmgue. The 
prints and bishops tmm the 8. \\ „ of France, who built thee*ilhe<irttLs 
&*nmra (cons. 1174) and Salamanca (du.), and the CdL Ch. of 
loro (do. and xm cent.>, which, have the dooried craas-vaulte ami 
the conical towera like those of the churches of PengusajL Saints and 
Poitiers, 

All these monuments are followed by others of greater importance 
and more perfect Gothic style; such as the cathedrala of Burgos i cons, 
mu Totedo . bog, 12211} and Leon (fin. Cr 13f h >), The first two close! v 
imitate Bourses, and the third belongs to the same pe rfected and pure 
style aa the oath, of Beauvais, the chapel of S. ■ iermuin-en-Layc and 
& Lrbam ot Troyes. Its west porch is an exact copy of the side 

porches of the cathfldfa] of Chartres, and ita statuary rtsemblea that 
of Rhearns. 

In t am Ionia the Gothic style continues to follow, in the xtv cent 
that of Languedoc, witness the cathedrals of Girona and Manreea and 
the church of Lamourgufo,—Z’dmf dot jUbnuinan^ 1894 p 1-15 


SPAIN, 

. V|C ^ ,—A Ne '* Mumu*.—I n 1889 a museum was founded at Yich bv 
its bishoj.Mgr. Don Jose Alorgadc# y GHi T and in 1*91 it was inoneu- 
ratrd. i ho lim volume of its catalogue, together with a series off 
photographs of the principal pieces in the museum, was presented on 
June ,, nt a meeting of the Society of Christian Archeology in Home. 
Among the objects should he mentioned especially: the paint™ on 

tZ ° f the *> * a ^J ** ceuturi^ and 

those ol the Gothic school between the Xtn and xvr centuries * the 

early ernarues m wood and bronze called Majestats in Catalonia' 
vurmux sculptures representing the Virgin, executed between the x 
ami xvr centimes; the collection of oriental studs, especially the two 
famousi pi™ known under the names of pati dc k, S 'nw* ,n r 
chimeii h rmi.l Sii^n d« Stni Bemurt ( who was Bishop of Vich in the 

™ r ta,y \ “** a Pc ''~ B°fiU J Boix, who prmcrL beli 
rat. oguc and photograph, spoke aLm of the BstoratLs carried on 

'* the l,,sho P °f v *ch m the basilica S. Maria de Riuoli and called 
attention to the greet importance of the monument, which is culled 

J . U T%? 1 f T f ° J Chr,e “ <m,, » Catalonia.— Nucm, in Bull <j 
Arch. ChrmL, 8 . y, aa. iy 3 Xo + 4 . a 


A, L. Fkothixgham, Jr, 
AD.AN MaElQvaxd. 
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TAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 

THE <'HOEl'S IN THE LATER GREEK DRAMA WITH 
RR F ERENi E TO THE ST A UE <H T EST [ t >N. 


Tin- rhoras in the Greek Drama, lO position and external 
functions, hits formed the baaia of the iuveatigRtioniT in the laat 
decarle that have contributed iti no small decree to the overthrow 
of the traditional belief hi n high stage for actor.-* during the 
■hir-id -rtl period. Those who at first opposed the entire theory of 
Dr. Dorp fold now concede* almost without exception, that the 
theatre of the tiffli century plnced no restraint upon the free and 
constant intermingling of actors and ehoroBH 1 Hut the question 

1 HOrKXXi 4* theatre nfrfou, Di*^, tfonn, lLtsluWITl, k Hcnnci, 31, 

607 if-; W LTtTii. in llarorrrd Situifc/t T 18 £U, 1 5 ft tf_; CaK'!-, in Truris. .I r ‘>. Fh4.. 

Aim,, ISOl, 1 d'.; Boio.KSTHlJOiJl, In Jtihit.j, etai*. Phi! I'.* 1 -" Swpp! f l*i*R r 68ft E; 
PlcKAUtain Am Jour, Phi!., taftS, MS It; WniBfeUAMf, Dit .v.-eriLtrft<* AtiffltSntMtf 
\tergricr.h, Diumm, Mwirlna, 1IS03 ; WlOELIiy, Sifintipkfurr. 4. A.Knd.. 1808, 
1420 If. 

1 Thu mggestkm of a. low Bluge fur Lliv ftfLh tentuiy flrrt amt from HaIlUI, Altia 
Thfntf* (. 188 ft), lfiS r ami Liilh ihicfl found foe nr with many, cither iu it* original or 
III fc u]ij'itiicd form. Suu G aBJINK in in J\>ur. HAL Stud.. StippL I., (1693) | ML t 
in Jour, ties Snv., 1803, 603] Christ,, » SifeMJ^iArr. ti. bnyf* Afotlt, 1894, 1 tt.; 
OkhmI' IID'i tu TTeeA, f, Mas-?. P, s ,ii. t IS'.IU, 7dl; A, MULLER, In Bret. phif. IfocA.* 
lhH4 r 14-56; Nuvnrrv, p. SO. For thn view of Christ, who dfst fiivansd 

thu tnjVl Lhw>ry 1 aee Cia*9‘ Pet'., 1-feftc, 138. Other com pm in Urn tiavr hp-rn offered 
by Dter, in Jwtr, licit, Sind,, lHft!, 006 ff., Fable, Report of 4«A, iaif. of An»,, 
1893-3, 51b and in the lEtmduclhm to hi- edithm «f the AIc&iUm, and PAtTLSXS, 
OcttAfika ftatf. rn, Gotcha rg, ISaA 
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tZnlX m T* T"? ^ a ° lufon * remains, and, 

' ^ d ™ Ct hiuJ ^“gathered from literary sources whit* 

sWlco^iTdj refute or naplafa him, ho will ^blyr»ntiZ 
o n main the stronghold 0 f many who have not felt the over¬ 
whelming force of I he evidence of the rains 

The theories formulated by Mr. Gardner and Prof. Christ mat 

0P °" tke ““P*" 1 tbat “* ahem the beginning of the third 
century without any Arguable reasons, the W «™ was r& 

placed by the high Vital mu stage. This is the time of the dm 
appearance of atone pros,renin. From this time on there car, be 

fo tZ'rZ^ “7, t " 1 '- "I- towZZ S 

. ' K ra 111 ro "* whifttBy according to Ilr t Dorrifeld 

300 »* * 5 therre.rs stood upon 
p emum, then the chorus must either hitve entirely disan 
f-rad rou, the drama or have essentially changed iTLraZ 

5SS:r;r “«*- -■ . . . ss, 

Uur knowledge of the later Greek dram,, is extremely mean™ 
Ue current b,stones of Greek literature are foil of nil 2, 

t ague statements ae regards tint history and character of the 

cltorua after tlau fifth centurv Thu , P - *i- . ^ °r the 

Hll] , - t . «-imtury, Ihe prey^hag to . 

after the *£J££ " ^ 
distinctly inferior poets seeded foe “o. -T fo^ 

chorus, that ,n tragedy it rapidly waned during the four , 

:u . v ’ s(lou became a mere appendage and ■o'"] ™‘ 

While in comedy it did not long oufove the 1 
It is not surprising, tharafore. .Lr, * ^S 7 
question, it has become the custom of the m h * te S B 

ignore the chorus altogether after foe LthT" £7 |§ 

2^*288 r 2 Z 7 ' 7 ' kl ; ow,ed ^ *" 

S JlSr’S.’si t.ta 

in modem tiVqop ** flh j n„ r -i L ‘ --Jncm of a band 

(i . . iww, and of Gardner a( ^ 

*^ZlLT7 e I%S ° f ' tie -'-J'^trlr Je w7 

r IVW thC f0lIOWin K ^S» = V 

to 12 a S i cenL p t E Jl or fi ra Zl*** ,' ent t ; 11 Bta £° 
the Bo*.* tiLPdtiy, (tim ?J WBa J h 0 ™«r- «« 
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any close connection and intercourse between netore and chorus, 
orchestra mul stage, In the (■ >mitIi century the chorus- (lirap- 
peared almost entirely from comedy t and in tragedy its function* 
came to he confined to the duty of merely singing interludes/ 3 * 
jimi: 1 similar statements in Christ's hist article** MiiIler T s paragraph 
on the subject (BA, 341 ft’} and the inlmdtletory chapter of Rib- 
beck'n OaSchdhff tier romi&chen Trayodk should have prevented 
putdi sweeping assertions. But neither M tiller nor Ribbcck, nor, 
B " tij r ^ I know, any other stdndar, hit:- submitted the subject 
of the character and functions of the later Greek chorus to a 
thorough investigation** It is my purpose in this paper to bring 
together the evidence as ro the later hi dory of the chorus, and to 
determine, as tar an possible, hoiv It dittcred in cluinirh-r from 
that of the tilth century. 

THE CHORUS IN THE CATER TRAGEDY, 

Side by side with the formal exhibitions of tragedy at the great 
religious festivals, existed another kind of histrionic performance 
thiit wiy dignified by the name nf tragedy—the exhibitions of 
wandering Irrnip- at the country fairs and in the market-places 
ot the citiea. They were of an informal t doubtless extempo- 
rnneons character* and probably dispensed with choruses eh well 
as with extensive scenic apparatus (cf. Plat* Legg< 7. 817 cj. 
Leaving these out of account, there h no evidence that Greek 
tragedy ever gave up ita chums: on the other band the literature 
and inscriptions contain many references to the tragic chorus sit 
Athens and elsewhere down to a very late period. It will suffice 
to mention Lys. lft* 2b and 21, l; Isaeus, da The. her. Bib de. Phil, 
her. 60 ; Bern. MhL 68 and 150 ; Arist. Pol 3* 3,1276 b, 4, Prob. 
lft, 48, 'A#. UoK 56j 8; Demochares tipud* Tit, Acachims ri; 
Plut. Script, Mor. 68 a, fifth b; Max. Tyr* Diss. 7,1; CTA il, 

1 Thi- ace-ms rest ri-ti EJn.%h'.s uUthority nlcrne. Pef, Ait. TAtai , 157, Oeh- 
michen {E-W.„ Ifli), evideally tukt* iLe samp position, 

i See pp, *2-$ fr, PH, and paai;pn. 

1 Weaker, /He grierfmehr Tragadwn t pp. S9S, 1B19 ff., discusses theeisit- 
fince-of die triigie cbuni?. Tim Lislury, buL not the 1 lihtttflCtcr, of tlm chorus Eli ir&KBdy 
fcnd in cc-TTu-ily after the fifth century la dbcu^ed with dthnimbta judgment by 
Hagnin In bis Lei Origin a du Thiatre AttigHt, Parts, 1WJ 8. p. 12? IT. But fail 
Ticwd now roqatre rovlslois in Hnne- impartmnt pnrtieulnrt. 
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1:177, 111 T ii- w ^ r Fin 1 Heins* Arisi. IloX, BuU* 1 V^T- 

Ilett. 7. 122 tf': lusos, Lw EW, Ij\ Nhi., >m. 2B1 : Thespiiu?, C1G 
1535 ; Rhammir-, Ei^/Apjf. 1801.49 {<•■>. 300 n. t'.<; Samos, Cl(_r 
■S0H1 ti. <■.(.; Ecos, < 'la ,“10811 ; lihodcs, Loewv, Arf'h. 

Ep»j. MtUit. 7, 111 (after tbnrt.li i-entnryk 7 In addition to these 
inscription a* whit 1 1 mention the tmgic e boregift, arc many other 
refereQLV- t<■ the tragic <tpoa, in whieli the t rage ■ chorus undoubt¬ 
edly took its parr ah mg with the cyclic choruses, See "VVelckur, 
Dit tjriechi&ht TynpUdk}*, | ■ , 1 ‘ipo, 

A 3 to the elm merer of the later tragic chorus, the opinion pre¬ 
vails that it had Il>*t it> tbrnier iutiumtc ei«imention with the 
action, and (hat it- mit\ to net] on was to ent.iTtuln the a m Hut ice be¬ 
tween the episodes* This opinion is based wholh on the mueb- 
d metittsed \ utssuge in Arii-t..r I .■'- Pmt . fl S T 1p 2b) : ™ 1 top 
X°P ^ ff ^ irirokbfiftv Tcm j (rjroKpntliv *fal p.dpiop stem rav flXou 

XU l €TUWCyidft7tITdi?1 i±!\ r'lJ (JlTtp E vptWt&I} ilW iPCTTTep ifi ' Tttth' 6t 

Xoi7ru tv t a ou£ev |ttu\ \q i roe gt$#Qu ij a W r/? t parjitfiias Igtiv . 

2ca ip^o\xfta afoovinp Trp&rou Hp^avTo*:' Xyatfaumi rov rocoerob 1 * jeciiVoi 
ri 6ia<pppti t) iftfiotefia q£m' i , i £i pvpriv aXXou ttv a\\a rjpgdrm 
>) GTreiaoStar 6\ov : This* word-arc not ambiguous or objure. It 
i* surprising that they should have been so consistently mis urn kr- 
^tood or partially understood. hi the first sentence Aristotle 
states briefly the whole [miction ot the chorur-, 0 adding by way ot 
illustration prf wfrep E upivrfihj a\\" wtnrep 'Lo^vkXeI. This refers 
to the wi'WW in which these pods gave their choruses a cornice- 
non with the plot, not to the hict: for the chorus in Euripides 
takes a larger part in rbe action and, in this respect* does the 
work of an act op, to a greater extent thou in Sophocles. And yet 
there h an essontinl and unmistakable difference in the concep¬ 
tions of these two poet* of the true Function of the chorus. This 
d litercnce is exhibited, not -o much in the external conduct of the 

T AfuHc-JLcclion ,A iiL&oripilous publulicd btfuft lBSfl is given l>>- Bbikck, U*trip* 
t nw jro^air ,ifi ahar^jiam. pertinents, HhIIm, ifiB-i. Smmc of the utoi'e lirO 
Riv0u un (he i-rf.-n^Ui i ff jj ri neb a reOuntUana . 

Si> fjir fii this W:lS [hj£>:UjIs ici n slngto wclnj: hi>W rariL'd. heliI <vrmpi<t t 

urn thne tilncliona of lb* chorus in Lin- Lcil p|fiy< of Lho be.it fx.njLs. Pputj, ] E 1 , -JR: 
tfffi -lit? i X opd.r pqrflfo-r^s - rHyai&w yty Tgftyrrcj eti Td^ra,, tf ^tttulnv, 

jirvLuhty reflwtfl tbu opM&ti of Arfltotla whvn Itu Vtns sLilt more under the tnQtlOTuM 
“[ S ^P hrK 5l« Vm-n when Ita wrote Ihe ]W«*, AILXrs.t.J>T, Churiasht Ttchnik dit 
wfjftifei, p. he. 
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chorus, hut In the very motive oi its presence in the pbij"- I he 
choruses of Sophocles, as u rule, have n 'li-qnt sympathy with 
the actors, a more intimate emusection with tin- plot* than those 
of Ettripidea. ulthmigli those of the latter move about more f reely 
am! come into ch'ser personal ei■*11f^i■>■ t with the actors than those 
of the former/' This is a distil iction that has Ih-ci i generally 
overlooked by interpreters of Aristotle. ( *r tire we To suppose 
that a clitic like Aristotle approved more bcartih uf the active 
chorus of the JL h than of the inurlive thorns of lbe Of'Jijms 
Ikx ? Tt is true that he commended tin ■ chorus that took its 
part in the action, as is sniiciently indi'ured by wvaryvmZtvBrri. 
Much depended on the pint chosen by the poet. lbv chorus in 
the UhrcAm nceewarily bore n very different character From that 
nf the Oedipus* though one could hardly say that it was better 
motived. lint undoubtedly Aristotle intended that the main 
Stress should be laid upon what we may term tin inner character 
of the chorus, sis is shown not only hy tin* emupartson Sopho¬ 
cles and Euripides, but also hy what ini mediately follows in the 
text 

U TW medic parts,” lie proceeds,♦* of the successors of Euripi¬ 
des and Sophocles belong no more to the myth than to another 
tragedy altogether, in fact arc mere interludes. Agathon was the 
first to do tlii^ scut of thing. Idnr Ibis is im more justifiable than 
to i master whole speedier' *ir episodes troin one trflgcdv to 
another/ 7 The tact that Aristotle proceeds to dirties the per¬ 
tinency of the mclic parts to the subject of the drama if- a eon- 
hmatioii of the view advanced above, that in lire first seim-nce 
he had in mind, though not cxofwsiveh. a* here, the tfnuwrr in 

• ITm . t ;mti <-rAr Ted,*H; •> ■ N,<pfr. m brut- ihut tin i'-nn vWu- mk,- n- 

part in ihr uciliin ill Aittigotit, EUHr* T U«/ip(* A>-r, imd Training, whilt «mn af 
list* lTK‘Si<- jm.rU- in Tin- Luf-t iiinmal i|r»nkM sxi«>f. «■ ure i'I I-m, d iti^i biirgi' 'if irp-h vnrify 
A mu I (ft. I e*, L-ritkixefl tfi Attdrt/m«r^ Troititt*. J/W™ unit IjrAi^rtJit Aul, 

for Ltat lut®(nMf mIq ibsnctDt ■ i f 1 11 1 of t hti r ehcHil odrt, bul no pbij far the * 11 fal ■ 
ticitv ,.f it- then*. \UUAfVY, (Jr. Li/, t i, 317. pi ^ fcr as l« ».v that Hi- 
diurti * JL whs cull 1} Kuripitk-ft, Suit by SujiIl ■■ les, d^mlni hv h nine -pwlut- r <1 
the iwtbin. ,r Bunjc nitwei llio dhtinctiun tb*l 1 pultu •.!)• Tin- WcttV. (*- 

Ttmrl; cf Sehol. Artst Ad. 44 * : dm i*f it ?■ Euri r .. tv&* «« Ti 

iitiJwil-da ^rtrrwJKflT eg UTotfstl nt. uuJ itnL ot AceiiH . ffjMlrf Nonius p. 170 ) : 
W £nr^jrf« r .jfji ffi ..'V< tin liJiv* hnJ Bp|M^»tly ton niiltfli effect 

mijdern eritinUni. An rtbtfl defenfl« ef ihe i huru-i - uf Huripidti Li Jini tul in I ^ 
«hnrnie r in £iiri^ rt i/r »-n fAr^trr, I'mi*, ESit-t. 
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wLit li. jiii ideal chorus should be made ta integral part of the 
whole. There is not the slightest ground for the inference that 
the chorus whoso ode* ere purely intermezzi take no part in the 
actio il' 1 ' Aristotle in 1 1 Henning now a port of the Function of the 
chorus' the whole was sketched in the first sentence. On the 
contrary, since one of the requisite* of the ideal chorne is <ruva- 
7 dw^«r^.mid hi nee o< \vnroC receive no word of criticism on 
this score, it is a t'nir inference that Aristotle had no reason to 
rebuke the poets of his day tor the inactivity of their choruses. 
It will lie shown later that the dramas of the fourth century ..-i u 
to liear out this I ufere u etc 

W hat is precisely Aristotle* criticism of Aguthou ? It h eam- 
monly tifiserted, on the strength of this pnauage, that Agathozi 
waa the first to (substitute entertaining mudeal Interludes fbrodes 
on suhjeety directly suggested by the play; that this was hia 
pi aetiie jliei! thur ■ »r hiss successor*.. \\ e have the authority of 
Aristotle that this was indeed the prominent chameteristic of the 
tragedy of ids day. Hut was it the regular practice of Agnthon, 
or did he merely furnish mie marked example of it? The latter 
is VVelcker> view (<?rt Tmg. p. 1 000 ff, h and it seems to me ex¬ 
tremely probable. In efu of the Poetics Aristotle warns against 
ihr danger of dramatizing nn epi. subject, extended in time and 
embracing ton ramified a myth. Such an attempt, be says, can¬ 
not be Hilt -coas fu 1. viffuitov Be ■ ■ fttrm Treptf t V 1 Xio u 5\ n v i wo t' W a „ _ _ _ 
V tKirnmtnrw i) ■ e?r4 W-ydfoau i£ewt<4v 

1 nun ibis Uermsiiu:] aud ntiicra have inferred that 
Agutiam wrote a play embracing the material contained in the 
'1W Now lie would have been a pjet of extraordinary 

ability who could have dramatized a stoty so full of incident and 
mi i]l Tiui- f iUKl at the same time laivc kept his elmrua up 

to the Sophodeai. standard. A good illustration in the 



1C (^,^.^1 K/Zffl* jffl ktintn U-c’hMttrrkrXr 
Hfl nl», |.*,J F yor,,^ jj ^ ri Jj 
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broader subject of the Ttiupersis „ 11 would have been almost im- 
pOfcdble 11 ■ link the episodes together more closely than, for 
example, the three parts of a trilogy* As for the chorus* it 
would have been an easy matter to give it a purt, in the action* 
but between the episodes i( would be left high and dry* It rfeeniB 
to me. therefore, altogether probable that the play in which 
Agathou set the example of ep&Jktfta was an “ Xliuperas; + 
whether this was it:- exact title oruot. It is not probable that so 
eleven a poet made the experiment again. Elsewhere Aristotle 
has nothing but praise for him, considering him alone of the 
vounger poets worthy to he placed side by side with Aesehylua, 
Sophocles, and Euripides. 

Wi‘ huVf seen that. Aristotle gives us Implicit information n> to 
the diameter of (he fourth century tragic chorus which furnishes 
us with u valuable [:>resumption that wi )] assist in our further in- 
vestimation. We know that the choruses of Euripides show no 
decline in his later period* so lur as concerns their participation in 
the action* 1 * It is true that, choral odes that may almost be i ailed 
ip}SoKifui mYiir, though rarely. Tins is true even of Sophocles* 
Under the influence of Sophocles, Euripides* and Agathon, and 
I a*rE.lv*, doubtless, tl<nuigh 1 aek of higher drumutic ubility, tlie poots 
of the fourth century came to neglect the vital, traditional connec¬ 
tion of the chorus with the drama* which in early times was 
exhibited mainly In the choral songs. It is incredible, however* 
that the strong conservative influence 1S exercised by Aeschylus* 
Sophocles, and especially by Euripides* on the whole later history 
of the drama* should have failed to maintain the chorus, exter¬ 
nally at least, in dose connection with the plot. The sons ol the 
three great tragic poets, thoroughly trained in the technique id 
their fathers* brought tragedy over into the fourth century* not 
considerably changed in any of its essential features. The ten¬ 
dency in the fifth century was to diminish the part of the chorus. 
This tendency doubtless continued. But if we had representative 
plays from the beginning and end of the fourth century, is ib 

u UKULi;HiLs r <ZJ-(t r . l f». SBfth I]Innas LIly comic jkh' 1 Pluto opud A then, xiv, 
to proFa Ihe inactivity .>f tha eho-mi in thfi time of Euripides* (which 
aLtif, Wf &hnii]d remember, thu liirif of Sopbwlid]* But AthennelU quotes Ltr 
mettox merrij to illustrate a point *buul chum I (dub vmmbic 71 dunning. 

11 See El l h 5t 6LHK, Ilbm Tr &$-, p, 1 
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probiil »lo that we Hiuidd find n jt ester difference I jet ween them 
than between the of AesehyliM hi id th*iA*tifatt Iphjtfrtfw ;* 

ff the chorus were separated from both plot and action, it \* hnrd 
to see 1,11 h\ the Athenians should haw spent so nnieh uioncv mi 
hi farther maintenance. 

Ihe contemporaries of beinastIrenes* who were thorough] v 
ihiuihiir with the innatei piece* -f the eliiKsitad pe riod of the 
drama, nod who hml the opportunity every year of comparing 
the new with the m!c 1 + seemed to have loved the new no lees by 
reason^ of the comparison* The * ai val rpay^Suu were the chief 
Httrnctioii of the Great Uiooysm. Aristotle, dso. who hoisted w> 
(strongly mo the maiureminee of the high standard of the fifth 
century, by no means disapproved uf the m >\\ tragedy. He draw* 
Ids iUtudmions from Theodeeto*, Polyeidus, Theseogem* and 
Astydamns idiQOst ns often as from the ck^ical trio, with whom 
he Hearty believe* them Worthy to be classed. 13 t haeremon ami 
(Jaroinn* are censured, but so is Euripides, by all odd, the most 
popular poet ot the time, almost as often ns he ig praised. Hence, 
tbi'imdj the extant fragments are too scanty to warrant an iurfr- 
peudrnt judgment, yet we have a good right to nuppiMe that 
tragedy did not at 'nice decline through ihe inferiority of tlie new 
generation of poetw. 

. \ i *rol hi] >le inili cati. > n of th v gen end d j a me te rfr tic ■* „ f t h t . , | K „ r _ 
uses of the later poets maybe obtained from an examination off 
the plays , ff E.. n pities. The m, *t natural expedient of a poet w bo 
is oonxetous of the dramatic weakness of his t horn* is to intro 
•hiee some external connection with the action, or to offer some 
Joriu ot entertainment that will draw attention front the detect 

bophocles seems to hate resorted to ..fevice in the Trathmi» t 

whom chores, though weak in comparison with that of the- 

Oohpes st,11 crjsrrt dm p uMiam durA W \V r ,!,. 

** “ V ‘ jr, ™0 ' ««*. 1. e. I-. 220). A lesser poet.bot 

pet hap* „ better though lea* conscientious playwright, Kuriniita* 

r ; he r r, d *r ^«- — ^ i z, 

are found the clearest examples of infi&yu, 

(third staa.mon) and Andnmad,, (fourth stnsimon). 

Mjthsffj iiLTii'. DMd1 isnaUM ike, tie sue. I SQO, • ■ , , , 

*** <* «*». ™t «o, „, Mm ,, g; L *■"% 
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for the- moment that the chorus in these odes fulfils only the time* 
thins of a \ Pitc k!, is the r korun in general M **> little c-mserpiem'C tn 
r 1 1 -■ tirriiin as a band : The Hdai furnishes one of the fe>v in¬ 
stances that have never bee a disputed, of the passage of the chorus 
over the stage ** (vi r. SIS, 3:27 ), and of its attack on actors (Iff, 
S46). Tn the A3\drom*ida. fHi7 tf. i. tlie chorus U on the point of 
entering the house when deterred by the entrance of Hermione. 
In every ph ty whose chorus 1ms been criticized for the Irrelevancy 
of Its rtouge," whether the critliflins have been just or in it, art* 
found indications of direct participation in tin- action. En view 
of this fact I suspect iliar rhe chorus in Aguthotfs “ ItiteprrsiM** 
exhibited the sinus kind of activity, it was probably eiimjMUHed 
iff fttihlieiy. Lnt more probable than that, when not singing their 
inter bides, they should have tilled the scene with ” alarums and 
excursionsIt is doubtful if the audience would have found 
fault with sink a ehoru^. whatever might be the verdict oi' the 
judges and id Aristotle. 

The tragedy which tradition bog assigned to Euripides, 

U now gene rally believed to have been written in the fourth cen¬ 
tury- 1 1 The grounds on which this belief rests are manifold, and, 
token altogether, fairly conclusive, En view of the widespread and 
growing belief in its Inter origin. I skull call it into mi-h n ■* on 
the ipmstion of the chorus of tile fourth century—remembering 
always that this dalitig is to a certain extent hypothetical* 

The churns of R hits *w h fo rmed of Troj at i sol die m T the nig 1 11 - 
vvaJuh of TTnaforV .-amp. Its presence is remarkably well motived, 

11 ,Vmi|,]| him tbamru LbuL tlipns it j^DBnJ])’ k ^ufficiunt dnmjrtti l- jieM^rn f* ■ r Lhe 
unltmi^f — uiiJ Arnu-Idl Is nu blind uhumpkni uf Euripid,*., jis Ujir(uDL r was. The 
Jitter iEnr lit ffitufun I] n p r gtJ 0 j , Jimis only |wn nnh 1 * that nn- ojhmh bt this criti- 
ClHii — em Ifth Taur. and lift I rnnit th« fimnvr in reo'iUi ir.imi .it' Arrmldt'a dis- 
feilM (/, e. p. «iii,iknd lulus tl.e Amir n* * cluuvr CM*. The third atw^imeili of the 
Helen has been thought by FriU-Jrhw nrid U. M iiIUt fcu htti'U I'tmJ: Lukei? fniLti amuh,>r 
Ltugcdy. On thu fourth sbt&tmon <>f Amir, see A *mi)T, 1. e. p, 05. I'W critics 
would tajre* with llemhurdy , who avv* thsn Hie mujority nf Euripides' oh'-nil udo* 
art; merely Jt ftAtacrhl imtf fftffirfmoftnftjaprri, 11 h i r Would go ni fur n- \V ilmno wiLn, 
JDrat.l. (l p. 3t4, S-i- W ktl, Jm*. iU- Am 1593, p. 'tm 

]S iSirU!0 V Diatribe fo Eatripulia fragments \eHx $85, fngfe So f ut‘ iho 

GlttSgOW Euripides, I. Sittl \ Hr, Lit. Ill, p. 531) Is an ujux.pLi-.in CiihLsT (.V. 
Jafirb. f. Phit. IG&4, 160), ltd* receded from Lhe poelljEjn taki-n in his Lirt. flmh. r p, 
tbal [l u & work of Eurlpidc^ tmrly puriod. For tin- hail liu-mlun 1 aU" the -iilija-i t 
eee EOLFJ^ in voi. IV vf thi! Harrard Stutite*. Wilumovrltx, l/rruta'. i. p. 180 «iag- 
giirLE 37U-NI as lhe pmtmliltt time compusiuon. 
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and in* sympathy with the actors complete. This close relation 
finds expression not only in appropriate choral songs but also in 
lively participation in dialogue and action. The chorus is in an 
unusual degree one of the actors. The realism of the play is 
enhanced by the departure of the chorus from the scene in order 
to call the relief watch, thus giving the spies the opportunity to 
enter the camp. I he play is further remarkable for the appear¬ 
ance of two Oeoi enrit prfxavfyi. The choral odes are short and 
metrically simple, but always apposite. The author of this play, 
therefore, conforms to the Aristotelian ideal of a chorus in both 
it* applications, although he is entirely unhampered bv conven¬ 
tions and rules in every other respect. An evident nnd doubtless 
conscious imitator, or rather student, of the earlier poets, he had 
yet native ability enough to give his chorus a distinct character of 
its ownwhatever be the defects in the economy of the piece. 
Tn its external characteristics the chorus is exactly what the pre¬ 
ceding discussion has led us to expect in a play of the fourth 
century. On the other hand there are no ifi(36\ipa — the com¬ 
pact plot prevented that. In other respects I suspect that it is 

very similar to the chorus in Agathon’s “ Iliuptrsis" _a play 

which would have afforded precisely the same opportunities for 
spectacle and animated action. 

flic first Roman tragedy was produced sixty years utter the 
end of the fourth century. Roman tragedy, even to a greater 
extent than comedy, was confessedly not only modelled on that of 
the < Jreeks, but often directly copied (Cic. de Jin. 1, 2). Even if 
iu. fragments were extant, we should have the right to assume 
that, as a rule, no important character of the original was 
omitted, especially in the earlier translations. Very slight evi¬ 
dence of “ contamination ” is found. 17 Oemichen ,B is to ascertain 
extent right when he says that most of the Greek originals were 


•■Cruu.kt. ttua . Litt Or., p. 380, well Jafon dont il emptaie U 

Morwr ™ cltrchant d eupptrer par U •prrtacU tt U movement au mtriU dee e haute 
of note un eepnt quirhereAe.'* * 

Wklckkr, Or. Trap., p. 1348: " im Ganzen und Oroeeen war die romieck * 

7/' Wr <Ur A ^tieehen Pcri<»U erne uherzelzU, die einzelnen Stuck* auf griee A- 
teehe Originate Jurehgangig gegrundet.’ > ~ 9 

“ He •m.w-lj, .dd. : '• ( Ki v &i ( > , ndtr AMm, , U U 

empjuntim und deehalb beecknitten umrde ." B-W. p. 285 
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taken from the later period of the drama- They wore taken from 
the piny* which wen- ut that time to he wen in hr reek theatres, 
A large 1 1 umber of them, however, Wire the iraXaml Tpayy&uu* 
especially of Euripides, But whatever was the lime of the com- 
position of the Greek originals, we may expert to find in the 
I Ionian reproductions a fairly true rejection not only of the gen¬ 
eral eliimirti.r of the later Greek tragedy, but also the art and 
manner of the presentation of both the old and the new tragedies 
in the contemporary Greek theatre, just as is the ense with, 
comedy, 

Grysur, -hdiii, and Kibbeek have established the fact that lio- 
man tragedy never lacked a chorus. u The activity of this chorus 
wsis not confined I" the interludes, though nor many year* ago 
scholars maintained the contrary on the strength of Donat us 33 
as contidbntly us the* now uniintidm it, on the strength of Aris¬ 
totle, for Hie later Greek tragedy. In Horace, Pip., 2, ;J, 21 5: 
ti'bitUH tri r j-i( qtt .■ ttft.jtf.i f n r id <un r intern , is ion ml a n i nd ieat ion of 

the customary freedom of movement of the chorus following the 

• o 

m ns i cia n r In the seanty firagi n cuts R ibbeek an d Jain t h av e fo u 11 d 
sufficient evidence that the ehoreutne regularly came into clow 
contact with the actors. They engage in conversation with them 
in the Mi-dot and Threaten of Ennius, the indopn, Chryses, and 
Ifijrtra of Pacuvius, ami the Phiforfrta of Accius. Bacchic choruaes 
eem to have been especially popular, occurring in the Li/osrtp/.s 
of Nacviua, the Periboea, Atitiopa, and Piaikms of Faeuviua, and 
the Bacettac of Aceius. Such plays as the J^urtwnides and the 
Atcumca of Ennius probably suggested to Cicero the image which 
he found so effective: ‘ i quern ad modttm in /abatis soepejiam- 
era itidetk, eos. qiri aliqmd impie sceleratque eammiserthd, ayitu.ri ct 
jxrtari Furiaritm tittdis ardentibus* {Hose* Am* 24,07, cf- in Pis. 20), 
Further slid, in the PhdiutEiti, a chorus of sailors neeompiudes 

!M Set tlKVSAK, Cnntinrm n. Vhur drr ri,m. Trot/. In SitaniyiRrr <I wim. A bad. 
to (1SJ&), rlljfi ff',; J 411 If, in Hrrmel 2 (106“;!, 225 ff,, unJ RlllBEcK, Rom. Tm>j. 
anJ (Dttr.h. r i. t'ntn. Diehl imp, and Lhfc eetiVtJniOEil (stuntrLHiy in Sciivnbe'a Just revision 
ofTtUimt-'i dtrr r»m. Lit., I, 20. 

5,1 A rg- to Andriu; e&t lyrYwr attmte nniMiaduerttntlvm ttbi ft yutiPitfn nc-oiTja 
urieiw ji7 uti \.ymii>t>w! permr*- 1 , uf ui in chorus ml tibiem eudiri paseii ; yuod ijiiOm 
tiitifr 1 phn il.v, ffl nctMTJ) fhiitum titbemun nquotc-crc. Tifdan seems u> mfer La 

cuRietij, rfriint-t tr* iTJipLiJv. D'.matus is nut in fetrar. The function of (he churUl 
during the proposal of tie- piece dom not tiunvern him. 
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Ulixes and Diomede*, and a similar chorus appear* in the Ijtfd- 
genin of Ennius. In the Antiopa (?) of Pacuvius the ohoreutae 
threaten an actor (Ribbeck, T. R. F. fr. iuc. iv), and in hi* Siptra 
(f r - thev carrv the wounded l lixe* in upon the stage. In the 
Antigona ot Accius ( fr . iv), the chorus of watchmen seize the heroine 
a* site sprinkles dust on her brother’s corpse. A second chorus 
appears in the Eumnotlcs and Alexander of Ennius anti in the 
Antio/m of 1 acuvius. Such subordinate choruses were probably 
always taken from the Greek original, but they seem to have been 
given for greater prominence. One of the peculiarities that we 
observed in the Bhtsus occurs again and again on the Homan 
stage—the withdrawal of the chorus during the progress of the 
pla\. 1 his is found in plays in whose Greek originals the chorus 
remained in its position, e. g.. the Antigona, Iphignua, and others. 
Kibbeck regards it as exceptional for the chorus to remain on 
the scene from its entrance to the close of the piece. It probably 
came and went as it was needed, thus adding life and movement 
and spectacular effect, as well as affording more mom on the 
stage for actors (Jalin, /. e. p. 227). The Roman poets in this way 
evaded the ditficulr task ot keeping the chorus in easy and natu¬ 
ral connection with the actor* during the dialogues. In short, 
the chorus on the Roman stage, except for its songs between the 
acts, was much like the mobs, retinues, and armies on the 
modern stage, though it had a more intimate part in the a.-tion. 

To compare it with the modern band would l>e radically mislead- 
ing. 

I have mentioned ho for only those plays which can with proba¬ 
bility be traced back to fifth century originals. The plot, characters, 
and chorus generally are retained practically without change, but 
the treatment ot the chorus reminds one rather of Aeschylus than 
of Sophocles. Wheu Ennius in hi* Iphigrniu substitutes a ehorus 
ot sailors for the Chaleidian maidens of Euripides, and Pacuvius 
m his Antiopa a chorus of watchmen for the Theban elders of 
Sophocles,^the desire is clearly seen of establishing a closer per- 
sonal relation between chorus and actors, -with a view to impart¬ 
ing more life and activity to the former. Ennius and Pacuvius 
doubtless had examples to follow, not only in the later Greek 
imitations of the classical dramas, but also in the practice of the 
stage-managers in the contemporary Greek theatres, who regu- 
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liirJy brought mu the old favorite®, net and interpreted aooording 
i" the tastes of the time, very mnoh a* Shakespeare brought 
■ ir l i in onr own day In the heat theatre*. 

It i> difficult to identity Rmnsm copies with origin^ from the 
fourth and following i-ciith rifle, firstly became only scaur ', frag¬ 
ments of both original and copy remain; secondly l>eeause rim 
Roman poets often changed the original title. Some of the plays 
above mentioned may come front lute treatments of subjects used 
by the earlier poets; for the lute Li reek tragedy shows little 
variety in tile selection of myths and much imitation in their em¬ 
ployment. Undoubted];; some of the Bacchic aghjatfa mr& of 
class, t\ tf., the St<if'-'t'ii' nr ITrofitu itvt Libm of Aeolus, the JVw/rftM 
Barrfd of Suntra, and, according to Leo, the IWtkata of Pacnvin.^ 
Wnicker am I Ribbock refer the original of the Ihctor Prafeiticms 
of Xaevius to .Vstydamae, whose fft-for wu- a war piece, lik. the 
MUam. The Pntih&fihti of Ennius (?) seems to go hack to Chaere- 
mon, ns well as the /■ of Aecius, whose HdLauis was probably 
taken from Apullodorus. The Armor rim Judin tun .if Pacuvine 
was more likely a copy of the Ainu of Thcoduetes, which, accord¬ 
ing to Aristotle ( Rh?L 1399 ft, 1409 a), gave special prominence 
ft) the otr\tu v k pms, tlum of the similar piece by AeschyftifiU 
Uther pluv^ that cannot be identified t but which almost certainly 
do not go buck to the fifth century, show traces of important chor- 
uses. The Jfhovt of Ffteuvius used to a certain extent, the material 
of the Ueeahe of Euripides, hut ia later; the Tno of Living hud a 
chorus of worshippers of Trivia, ami tin- Xyrfeifraski m Aceius was 
probably a copy of the Rfiexks, The Ahx.and.er of Ennius bad a cho¬ 
rus of shepherd*. The 3fj/rmidomis of Accius t if it i- not after 
Aeschylus a* ilihbeck thinks, may have been taken from Astyda- 
mas i ‘ardnus, Eimretu>,■»r another fourth i-cntory poet. It admits 
of no doubt that* if wl- hud more extensive data, we should find 
1 1 1 at a very large number of Latin tragedies were based on post-clas¬ 
sical originals.* The chorus in the Roman tragedy, with its leading 
characteristics which 1 have tried to trace, was not an inheritance 
from the old Greek tragedy alone, hut from Greek tragedy as a 

” Leo, &■«*<:«, t. p. i.U8| • 1.5, attributiK the following tr> p^uRiiripieiitm pnni-q. 

she /-Wwt.Hff TUxma, Mtubttj PcribQca t and At^Umtn ■ PneuviLM, imd lilt MeLtmp- 
jwS, Gtytemheitrai and Hellene j of Aeciue. 
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whole. So firmly hud the Greek conception of tragedy taken hold 
1 ^ Roman* that, when they made a national tragedy of their own, 
as tar removal a* possible from Greek influence. the chorus wan re¬ 
tained a* a matter of course, ttibboek embraces Roman tragedy 
ot all periods, both Greco-Komuu tmd proetesda, when he say* 
(Geach. r am. Diehl L, 194), that it strove “dim* drtfsthicbe M it tel 
dit- Aufmerkaamkcit zu teasel u/' anil he otiside™ that the 
chorus contributed largely to that end. 

Hie Roman chorus up poured, of course, upon the <Eage. There 
was no other place tin it, and the Roman stage was large enough. 
Jin- uftivit\ ot the Roman chorus has been explained by thisJiict 
alone, for when brought so near the actors and upon the same 
Ieyd ? what was more natural than that it should ]»■ given a part 
in the action ' hat was the exception in the Greek theatre, 
ears Jabn (l. c, p. 927), became the rule in the lioirnm. that the 
chorus might not become u mere chorus of dummies. But Jahn, 
of course, did not know that it was. in fact, the rule iu the 
Gieek theatre also (or the chores to commingle with the actors* 
One Who recognizes the general attitude of the Roman poets 
toward their Greek models, and their almost absolute lack of 
originality in all that pertain* to dramatic art, will be loth to con¬ 
cede that the churn* wax rescued by them from imbecility, or 
elevated by them from a position coin parable to that- of a 
bun. I, In view of tbe interpretation of Aristotle, which I 
have offered, and of the evidence of the last plays of the fifth 
century ami of the fourth century Bhmm. I cannot but think that 
the Roman chorus, which seems hitherto tohaye keen overlooked 
m interpreting the Greek, furnishes strong ground, for believing 
Chat the external characteristic of the Greek tragic chorus, and, to 
a certain extent, its inner relations to the drama, remained unim¬ 
paired from the fifth century down to the first. Horace was not 
only laying down a practical precept, but was also insisting on an 

actual, historical fact, when he defined the functions of the tragic 
chorus ; ^ 


aoiorb partes chorus ojficiumqtie nirihj 
dcfenthit. ncu quid medioe interctnat actus, 
quod non prop am to ©on ducat et haereat apte. 
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THE LATER 5ATVRIC CHORUS. 

Originally one of the moat characteristic forms of the worship 
of liioajans, and, with the dirbynmihie chorus, the precursor of 
both tragedy and comedy, the satyr-drama m classical times occn- 
pied a posh ion at the festivals and in public interest distinctly 
Inferior to tragedy and comedy. Comedy hud so grown in popu¬ 
larity after its admission to die Great Idonysla, and tilled so satia- 
factor! ly the desire of the Athenian populace for scurrility, irrev¬ 
erence and buffoonery, that we can readily conceive that flie&utyr- 
driiinsi eontiuned to wane in proportion as ins traditional import- 
ancr was. lost sight of. When it. beenme necessary for Athens so 
retrench expenses on all sides to title over the years of distress 
that toll 11 wed the Peloponnesian war, we ahrmld expect to tind 
that the lusty companion of tragedy was the first to feel the 
change. Theiv is no record until 310 o, c +r however, that each a 
change was made. An inscription of that year {f 7 1 1 ir, 073. U. 
17, 30), show's that the number of satyric [days given each year 
was reduced from rim e to one. Vet during the first half of the 
fourLh century the satyr-drama seems to have continued to flourish* 
Achaens rhe Eretriau, a younger contemporary of Euripides, held 
a high place hi Butyric poetry* The philosopher Muncdflaima 
ranked him next to Aeschylus iv vof? trarvpotx (Diog. Laert. 
2, 133), 1 lie titles of seven of his satyii me known. Still later 

ilmn Achaeun. Astyllamas is represented by two, Cliaeremon by 
three or four," Python and Timodes by one each, while four or five 
fragments that possibly belong to this period arc found among 
the u^wffora^ Tins is a large number considering that titles can 
lie reclaimed for this branch of the drama often only by the 
shrewdest combinations alone. 

Toward the end of the fourth century it seems that the saivr- 
drarna fell more or Iws into disuse, though wo are told of the 
performance of the Myjjn, a LraTepiicoif ^p(ifj.clnoi\ of which either 
Python nr Alexander the Great was the author i .Vamik, T. G. _?A 
p. 810). A revival took place under tlie influence of Bositheus nf 

:J Nivct, T. G, F. 1 pp. TSi 1]'.; Wcu'KES, iXachtro^ t 2SS If. I jiki mclintMl tn 
think that, the Kfrriii^! wjle a Bitjlic; linuruci. not a tragedy. The oomk: poet* 
Phereerntes ind Nkoehtin* made use L>f the urnsEuhjt^l in thfl'A'ftpm and K/jt-pd^. 

v N HUCK, T.Q.F* Noe DO, 145 r 165, 205, und poasit Ay ,146 
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tht Alexandrine Pteins, m is recorded by Ms contempyruiy, lMo«b 
™dcs Ul nth. Pith vrr. 7 D 7 > TEio satyr t> urtiis is supposed t ■ » be 
standing at [be tomb of the poet, u-- another had done at that of 
Sophocles {ibid, iin. 37), speaking as follows: 

Kspyai — napitm tiaaov ii> &trttt 

tiWos dr - * av&atp&v rjprrtp&v 
-KLprof o Trupfraythttios ■ yap tAvjjp 

a^ut t I J Xiaatcov. naI pa ■^upais. ^ATUpuif. 

*P, Toy & Catvol? Tefl/KijUjUf'i^jj 

j^ya-yei 1 rfi’v TTuTpC'i' amp%atG-a';< 

Trorp-V, us Weliker i Gr. Ibup, 1254. note) ssys, is clearly a 
reference to Athens, The chorus was still rhe j imminent feature 
as Of old, In fact a aatyrie piny with out u chorur, either of satyrs 
or of ii suitable substitute for them, the pupils of Menedemua 
lit LycophiraTa piece MeivS ypa K ) t h not to be t bought of at any 
period in the history of thfc branch of dramatic poetry, 34 The 
importance of the satyr*drunm after the revival instituted by .Sosi- 
t.heusi, shown by the fuct that they were composed by at least 
t'piir of the seven Pteiudes^-Philiseu^ (Nauek, T, Q . j? p, gm 
and Alexander Aetolus (SchenkL W&?r, Stud. 10, 3£6] s heddea 
^osithens ami Lyeophr-u— us well u* by Callimachus, Timon and 
Timed theus Well leer, A Whtrag, 31 3) t and Ameimas {GIG 1584. 
c-r. Itet B. —an importance reflected in the art of the third and 
following centimes A 1 

Tl,o conrinuam-e of die s:itjT-dninia outside of Atliana even 
down into Roman rime., has long been known from imeriptiona 

'••••I.,. Bus, A*. Min. p. 37, aw. 81, $2; £30:1584, 1885,278* iv 
Ba!! ‘ ' brr - BeU - - 11878 )» 5M : "Apx- 1884 , 121 H ; Arthir. 

d. mum* teiadif. ,/ Wfr,. 2 " tom . |r m . I;l b - 

«• >• *< : K. il- Brnc, , 11 ; * Diog W 

■ ™ 1 ui -^ nt ™ s ldls of ft® in Alexandria after the time 
ot liceto. Sew records Lave more recently come to light. An in¬ 
scription from Rhodes, ekilfiilly put togetlior by Katbel (Hermes % 

D.»«a Soy-ln™ olav-lrtytetorb«ta, . . 1™, ,|„i, in keineni 

W, h i“* ’ r ’7"' UK ' ’*• F,,r " K ■*«“ «• the Jtoa- 

- 1 t=. IS r *r' r* ™ ,! •»*-. «4 <f. *». *s c. 

Philoloawt JaEK| d. mrht. it ITmh, lB47 r 204 f md 

^«“ «*»«. p- >«• 
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2m find Iso! the production in th v first century before Christ of a 
complete SopboeWn trilogy followed hy the eaiyr-dramn Tekphus. 
Finally some inscriptions from Magnesia, recently published by 
hern {Ath, MittL, I8§4, ptj if.), give u butyric piece with the lists 
of comedies am] tragedies for each year. The poets and plays 
f...r five years me as lollows: Theodorns 0 ut£ ( Budar^t ); Fokmon, 
name of piny omitted; Polem acne AIomtu; IlariuodinB Upum* 
Xdni: 1 heodorus 31ci\a^T;5^. The date is about the first century. 
Although at this time Athens was no longer the centre of the Hel¬ 
lenic world, yet the fad that the document aliOve quoted conic, 
not from Alexandria, Pergatnon or Antioch, but from small in¬ 
land towns and from islands, whose festivals hud a purely local 
character, lends no small degree of probability to the supposition 
thai thr satyr-drama still flourished at its early home.' 


THE CHORUS IN THE MIDDLE COMEDY. 

Hr. phiyg ot Plautus am: feE'encr, whieli go back almost exclu¬ 
sively to the new comedy * must he accepted bus proof that the 
comic chorus hud disappeared by the second century before Christ. 
W e si i on Id perhaps lie justified in placing the date still earlier, 
hut for the face that among the fragments of the new comedy are 
found remains id choral odes, which Meineke has collected in vol. 
i, p. 441 ft. of his * on be Fragments- The Sot-eric inscriptions of 

' Thu question oJ the ^lyr-dnima fttinmg tti h Bottums doe* not conotrii b f >rfr, 
IElp Engona nud StrSurw of QuiotttS Cicaro wf-ru probably a,tjrki plays (Bib- 
bin S., /,'tirti. Tmg. K2d ff. , mil the r 4 j ,,f Pom Jnufrie. (Porphyrin on Hor. Ep. 

V’ 22 1). 11- nee carttiirJj ‘emu to IrnVfl llring lind future Writers ,„f mfch** ir, 

ttLiml in Ep. 2, 3 r 221 iKitwIintf. ml Jne.j. Thr oLuw rraembknca, if not rubaiou- 
ship, between lilt Atellanr fares and the jatyndrolun is wA[ known. Till' fimr^s i-J 
Sul hi wn said I , be sraT^uoi! ffi^Uai [Ath. 6, 201 c). In ||h; face of oil this and 
dm evidence rit«l iho™, lLiu AinlBBtlnn of Mill,* {Aunnti del Inti., 1881, 120] 
that tho sat> r.ilrjmav d j? jippr-areJ nft€r the Plntu, e-annol be^tuiiDtaincd. K«rn'i 
T i e ' w dmtlhfi tuiyr-dmmji fl- -uriElied in Itoirns Jtfi » distinct hruftcb of the dram* \i 

nan prebible now dam ever Wore. 

IIf 7 a\y. n, di Pltrnii tomutil womc/w Ait, Dial. OfltL 2SB4, ugrecE with 
WilimuwJte (Index Lc<( oaii., IMIS), in attributing tb* P™ to * fourth century 
original, il.-iin, h.iwover, will not concede even lib {Rert p\U. 18M, 12&SY 

. . st “ ll ih '- rinnttne pieces wkeeoriginals flm be dated come from the Orai 

■leaner of thlt third eentuiy. Apart from Alll. tied 2, 23, theft M UC evidtiCLCB of 
lbu LLie of models from the iniddJj* etrtuedv. 
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tlip third century give some comic ehoreurue in each list.” Roman 
GO *™ 1 l v ■ Ii ke rio ran n tn igedy , f -llov\ ml the 1 011tt [11 poiwy Oreck 
usage cv cn in rising models ot sm earlier period. The chorus in 
tin- new comedy, however, as Far m? it existed at alJ, was only a 
shadow of the earlier comic eliorug. On the olh^r Iwad the lust 
ext[HlC l’% oh Aristophanes I ms tt chorus that is materially eur- 
tail-.[, M hut was the history of the chorus during this interval 
ot Jim yearsF It h the general belief that the marked decline 
noticed in the second Plum, prod need in 38 *. probably i|,, mxi 
>' ii alter the Ecrksmusac, whose chorus is still vigorous, waa 
■ wed ahmptly by a [ i-ri tet t L-a 1 ly i - 1 mri j si ess comedy. Tl a e chorus 
Wiia the heart and soul of the old eomudy. Us abolition involved 
the entire reconstruction on experimental ]’m, s of ihis branch of 
■ llnm,LL $ if a change. i f it occurred snddenly, must have 
b-i-n produced by the pressure of external intiuemies/ If no anch 
inaneuces can he found, and no authentic record of the sudden 
ehnnge, then we must believe that the history of the middle 
comedy was a history of gradual development m regards both 

Jorm and mailer. The question therefore l imi ts itself to this _. 

have we suiMent evidence for the prevalent belief that the comic 
I'l-kU'us, us we know it from the old comedy, wns abolished early 
in the fourth century ? J 

Our principal »«ir,’os for the history of Lite Inter Attic ™mwP 



11 DiiteJ hv JiJTitVfn;p 



chonji aimpjy tip 

bticefiB^ry. 
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tiou. Kaibel (Hermes, "24 (IHBfl), 5fi ftl) has shown rlmt Fielita 
left out of account the certain existence of a tradition which the 
pos-t-Hadritmie writers took up. Two canons long i-xM-. | side 
by side, that of the Alexuridrinefl recognizing the threefold 
division, nnd that of the Ptngpnene school the twofold. Unr 
notice* are generally a mixture of the two. Fid it/. tried further 
to prove thilf, in the twofold division, whin was afterward culh-d 

Hi-- middle . . sdy was dgssgd with the new. So ferae [know 

this claim hm received general acceptance. The argument rests 
essentially on the assumption that the middle ttOttlcdy roseiuhlfid 
the new more than the . Id. 3 believe that it etm lw shown that 
the contrary is the ease, . ia 11 ■. :\-i regards the charm. whoso 
absence from the middle comedy FicJltz takes for granted, 

Aiivtotle had noticed 11 1 ; i t a rlnnige IjuiI taken place in ..ly . 

Poetry, he -uys in the Perils 1 lot it. 7 ft".), difiens from ETisitoiy 
in that it routine* itself to tu KatfoXw*, whereas the hitter deals 

with Jil te&O FKO.UTfiV m t'TtL pLl' UVV Tffi KWjlri} Cia$ t]BlJ TOVTQ CiPj\oi> 
y^-yuv^n * fjV(TTT}tratfTC<i yap Ttip fiitOuv Bia Twi* ■JutiiTinv, ouno ra tu%q i*Ta 
apofiaTa uttot; dt'dtnr. xal oux wmep or la/i^aimDi irtpi toj na@' 
eKQ&Tov TToiovcftv . The iajij3oTTQLQi are especially r 1 1 r i-Id comic 
poets. In 144!? b, 8, (.’rates is said fi ■ have been the first to give 

up rijc &ctpfiixi}V LMav in cm ly. In Jilh, Niw 4. 14.1124 a. 22, 

hr makes the I'OinE. dearer: itm B rts eat £k twv xwpiaiBiiBi' 
traXafarp fcai tot Kdivaiv - Twi 1 ? pkv yap ijl' ryeXntai' jj ncVypCHXt j^cVi t 

Totr .uaWoe rf {rTrurQta. From theso passages we learn that the 
comic [>m-t- of lit* day uhtiseil people in si general way and not hy 
riLiiin , and that they had snbstirua 4 suggestive allusions for down¬ 
right obscenity, and that the change begins with Orates,that h, ]n i 
jptuxnefl. That Aristotle is Bpeukiug of the general 
tendencies that characterized the early and the recent comedy is 
abundantly shown by tile plays of Aristophanes and the frag¬ 
ments of his successors. It is to lie noticed that he use* the 
general terms waXatd and team}, whereas the gTammurians gener¬ 
ally use the more Sped fic apxctta and vea to distinguish the definite 
periods. Aristotle lias no intention of marking out specific perimlH 
in the history of comedy, Tt was still ton curly lor that. But 
the broad distinctions that he drawn between - the former and 
the recent comedies” became the starting point for the early 
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grammarian h, who received their impuW film l their rnethodu 
largely from him, Almost every succeeding writer accepted as 
the principal criterion fin: lhe various periods, the extent and the 
quality "t I he a-KciififiaTa employed* Iti the Iasi passage quoted 
Lhe divisit jii into two periods lies on the surface: (1) the jyeriod of 
open abuse, roughly the tilth century, (2) the period of mitigated 
lireuse, the fourth century down to the timr of writing. Taking 
strictly into uevount the reference to t!rates, we could make three 
periods: (1 ) the period helore Criites, ('2) that of Aristophanes, .3) 
from Aristophanes to Aristotle—for we know iIjlii at&xpo\o j yta 

chumcEi-rizes Aristophanes .eh hatter ilian t ’m-amux. Aristotle 

doubtless did not intend, however, that the tceu^ should begin 
with Crates. He mentions him incidentallv, very much us ho 
in a u do i Agathoii In the Foetus, i\* the precursor of the change 
tbat a ft e r»v a rd ] irevailed. E ■ it 111 lot agree, tllere fire, w i 1.1 1 W i 3atuu- 
witz ( Hem kid i, p u 1-1-4, note, when he says that line comedy 
afterwards designated an (the Katin) of Aristotle wag o rig- 

in ally i ut lSii tied an a division according to content and not Accord¬ 
ing to time (h-yrtjfftt'h, not zdthvl i). Tile fact that Plato is the 
regular representative in the ancient accounts of the jAHrq, though 
he was a contemporary of Aristophanes, upon which Wilumoivitris 
assertion seems to rest, will be explained later otu Certainly wa 
do not find in him that mildness which Aristotle ascribes to the 
middle comedy. To go back io Aristotle, one fact deserves 
especial emphasis. He says not a word about the chorus. 

After (he development of the new comedy of Philemon and 
Menander it was possible to make either a broad division of Attic 
comedy into two periods on the basis of the presence or absence 
of the chorus and other ehuructfflristiea equally marked, or to ex¬ 
tend Arismile's twofold division, on the basis ot the trictop.fiaTa 
employed, designating hia Kmvq as middle, or lastly to make a still 
more subtile division suggested by the reference to Crates. Nat¬ 
urally considerations of language, metre, myth, etc*, would also 
be taken into account- The first, the twofold division, which 
Kfiibel attributes to the Pergftmene school, appears in several 
ancient accounts; the second, which modern scholars have 
adopted, seem h to have found very little favor in ancient times, 
whereas the third, which seems the least acceptable of all, is 
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found in a largo majority of the writers irtpi ttwill ho 

necessary to tiiiOnim these various traditions to ascertain. whether 
or not Fiditz's position is tenable. 

The anonymous writer 7rept tfGjjLiipcHa? v (Jliibner ami Uergkh 
whose account i- the most straightforward of u'h recognizes the 
three divisions, to pit' ap^nfow to Ce peer, to i)t: jiec tov* In the 
analysis of the differences between them, however, he apj.iareatly 
leaves to pe&av out of account. Ho nee editors have h racketed 
these words a* an interpolation, But Kaibel {L r.., \k 63) be- 
1 lev is that the whole account is a ^rsletw By Kan tine eimta- 
mination, undeserving of correction, nddding that to piaov, 
if ihie to an interpolation, would have been put ill its proper 
position between the two others. I agree with Kill lie I that the 
words belong where they are, but fur a very d’ltfetvnt reason, 
which has been strangely overlooked. The account proceeds: 
tJjv St vdas Sux^pei ij TraXflfT cu/ioiSta 

TOM, Btaa-Kevij. Xpovy jLith xa&o >} pev vea iiri \\XgtivSpov, jj Si 

TdXin a t7ri tmh IleXoTrojU'ijtfiawfjT^ rijy aKpt)\>. -Siaoravp 

Siv ort €v piP Tij ffti %opo t 1 o£ic t;Sii(- ev ext itft j Oei- -■ Kill a ut tj 

S! ,) Biatfrcpn. >cal yap ol Iv 1 Arrwj Trpvmv 

OTwmjtrdi^ienot to eTJVTiJSiltyAU tpjv Kcapy bin* (^vnr ^ oi irtpl louimpir 
l Aral ~a 7rpsj£rai7rn ^terffov arfixTo*?, JCcte p^iwf fyv yeXcaz to .vffTfl’ 
(j'jtfi-u'a £op.€i'!jv, 3 , iTTiytwip twtw £e 0 kjasTiMJ? ptv Trp'^TOv 

ra iv 177 #wj*i»S[a TTpatraTra rptw, trnfp-fiy uratynty xa* t£ 

Tj}f Kwpw&itis TO (dtf)^\tpOV TTpOOeV^Kt, TtllV A.'Utf'MV irplt~rTiil r - 

tu q; ha$d.Xktav - - , 4 . dW <bv piv /cat oww tij? it px ai ottjto* 

ptTfiyc Ko'i Tjpepn 7rwv t^v &to£mk. ri finroi 7<f ApMTtf^dwjy jae^oS- 

■tLWiiy Tt"^]■'(wojrtpoj- 1 - - - ■ ifcii ot’Tin Tritetii 1 xcau-yOa. h> k<,u yap 

TU tqvtov Spa pa UXanrov vetiiTtpiXa *atA to tt Xtiepa. ri s v Tx. yhp 
irtrdStcnv ouk a\ij&rj urnt jttiprjf &rripT)Tat r oirtp vewTopus 

inrripx* xtopybiai. To tn\ mind it i * perfectly clear that the 
author adheres to the three divisions throughout At iiret he 
draws the broad, general distinction between the iraXatd and the 
via t hen the finer distim tion heivvecu the t wo kinds oiVaXatd. to 
iip^aiou is repi< sauted by tiusarion, and characterized by erude 
technique. The nest is the period of perfected technique, repre¬ 
sented by Aristophanes, Crations falls between the two. The 
whole ancient comedy reached lfs ibgliest point at the lime oi tiie 
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Peloponnesian war. Aristophanes waa net only the* best poet of 
his own period, hut of bin age :ts ivelL Tien comes n different 
kind, well distinguished from the preceding, but ahead v fure- 
bH n do wed in (he Ut6t of Aristophanes —to v4qv. Tin- strict 
of aj >d plans it beyond doubt that tu 

WJLS intended I" designate the second period of the first division. 
Tie - account is perfectly luteal, thr the hn-lc of a chorus in I lie 
in-vc rom&dy differentiated it distinctly from both the others, 
whereas the difference in the first two [mriods wa& one of species, 
tin! i.it genu^. The division tuny be represented by the scheme 

I TTaXuitL, (jl) apXtiLx (1)) IT I't&Z. 

1 'i’otii the is Let that the acme of the new comedy is placed eirl 
*Afc£rivfyiov Ficlm argues tlmt the comedy of chu Jburth century 
iv:l« chi&aed with the ue\v t because Philemon alone of tho*o whom 
w,- assign to the new comedy bail yet produced plays ^Alexamho 
Tc<jiiusttt+ but flie very tact that Menander, re ilnr-rpov tJ}? red? 

flourished after Alexund. r's death shows (lint the 
phrase h used, not unsuitably, as a designation of [lie Alexandrine 
pi-rind. A ecu riling ti ■ thin writer the /if'cij ■ -■ ■ 111 l b t eh->; 3 until the 
loss of the chorus. 

The same account occur* again, imorfiomted I jilily in the 
loti^r mil ice in iTainer'* AnaAotti 1, 3, (JjQf.ru-r is n, lib Elcrgk: 
VJ| b Jd), Very similar is the notice of Diomede* pSuet. txL 
lleittei '-i-hcid, p. 1 1 'i: Positii pi*init rwtict jiwt&it Stt&inon JfTnJ[£ttg 
jW.tynes; hi nttcris dUAplinae iuntthirta qtktuitini mimt# wife tic rnuixte 
pnmuuttfitiQi,} ...... Sivuatl'i actoh fumjmf Aristophanes Ettpdis 

t* * fpo tiff pYtiW'tp'im ht>*i $fvM( ticcrtiissutias votiioptlitut com- 

pusM'nmt. Terfin tuim fall Mtm^dfi DiphTi it Philanonis, qtd 
omta:m aaerbiiate#* mititpmentnltitqnt mpfmmta mdtipficitt 

pwris crrmibun kteuti mint. Din modes docs not mention the 

ehorm elacwle re. lie implies that Atl.it: comedy always hud a. 
chorus. It will be noticed that in addition to the tedinii|ue (ef. 
mi ""* «™tmt) he takes up again the criterion of ahusivt- 

iics*. This is entirely the basis of Anon. DC a, L 150 ft ( T>iib- 
1Ll J 1 -f Lb i g k), vi ho makes throe classes irpuiTtf, E^vrepa, 

Tphr h [\) Mtowara fanpd , down to Lhi^lk T h au^o\ixl 
Mu polls* CWnin. S Phercc rates, Hat. sand Arlstoph uues, 
H[|.| (a) tk Botham p6ww k al Menander and 

Philemon. Here, uIeo, the chorus is left out of consideration. 
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So far no serious objection l.-si ei be made to the threefold 
diviairm of comedy, except m to the ignorant misapplication of 
Arlslothcs suggestion about er tcdf^para, which puts Aristophanes 
and his contemporaries among the milder poets. Tint another 
class of writers, following largely the same [ iH ixel| ■ 1 c. fall into still 
greater error. As an example may he cited Anon. IX a, 1—53 
(Diibner; VIII, 1-10 Bcrgk)—a miserable compilation, full of 
glaring contradict mi is and mistakes. The hand of the compiler or 
of a still later interpolator is (KEls ted everywhere,* 3 The first 
port is a consistent though not very intelligent account of 
i|y, witli epeuinl reference to the clement of personal travesty. 
The definition- and division* wrrmqnmd ei. those just quoted 
from L 150 ttl of the same extract. But the compiler adds: 

yeyoi'e Tt^f ft£v irpoiTrp KWfHpBtoS uptff tov flr-ro¥ re 6 Apt- 

GTCtcfitiinf? itftxt A'al Kparivo-f ■ Tijs Se Scvr^pa’i HXatwic □ 

’ tJ}? 5e vda$ MeiWpaov. The mnie divisions and the 
same poets are found in the short account of Audronictis and in 
tlie verges of -To. Tzet».s vrtpl Statfxipat Troiijiw. Ti would seem 
that in their sources these writers found lists of poets made oat on 
some principle of division, u,s well as divisions into period of comic 
lik j utu re, drawn uj> on other principles, and ignorantly tried to 
combine them” Uni none of these writers was quite -o stupid 
as Emm I hi us, who gives as the throw divisions isrfrw* satt/ra, nova. 
These writers ako omit to mention the chorus in this connection. 

1 shall mention next those writers who seem to recognize only 
two divisions of comedy, old and new. a Amin. VIII (IfiihnerJ 

*> ] X a e,m aiius cdl the rither »ecu.unts. The pasfcge andor ctfn&idoratkai 

I* filliid utjd in Aoeii iv^inl ll b JX Hrivt), 

fci Tlsh suppreUioS wuuM praiatu f r the fuel ltint I’rtitimiB, Eupi'M*, ftr.d Aris- 
Xr.pb'iTiHt, [he Tejfff^mulhe* of imbridl -d In writers rtfe-gnix* tba two- 

(bid dlrMuft {*» g. t Bar. fiw. A +, 1 <f. ^, ure mnwHmm g**ta ™ MqmjMctativfti pf 
ttm in ife sikli-frieliidlV-, I lihik, Shun, the esqjlnmaiou pro- 

r ,...M.| bv Hendriek«m fn Am, Jour. Phil, *804, p. 30, note. 8m-h Ibt* of poet* 
uni faittid in DOlinkh, hi iui4 van. Arist.ilu In Rntiitu U4tf n r S, banned 
|o frfur cUtfb ft cbudflcutlon- Un p. IS the bilNM writer EUggttlS Unit the 
jHinfii.tiH in Kminiblut' iictnunt nru*rj from un iilli-mpl tu hitmiunixc 11■ ,J t^innnon 
tVin+fMcI dhulnu with a Iwrjfrld iri which *atitn t was i-qal valent to dpxflL*. This 
priihwhk. Umiumk; ,l Mtpra " n-ft'r- In tins artfoftd divuriaH nt the 
whirli would tjI-ufh ft)rrwtly b |L nailed p£<f } t or Bew^pa. 

“OmlUltijJ tW rF^' nfc dlmitiM cf vimups Itinnun writer cnlleetsd by 
nhii of PlulHrch 
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fieema to belong to t hh <ta, for under the heading TJ > 
*PXaMS Kt*f*p${a<; uv *fll fya/umt he mentions Thco- 

pomiius Strattig, Pi. ore crater, Cmtes, Pinto, Telcdldes, am] 
* hr vumhas, that is, an in d la criminal lint of poets of the tifth and 
fonrtk centuries. The article dt cmuwiia d tm$oedia T published 
by Uficnar (Wl Mm. 38, 417 ff) diatiugniahw between the prior 

whose author was Bnsnriou, and (he 
later comedy,.repp ^ntod by Plautus and Terence among the Jto- 
manH, the writers of which, tmissa maledievndl Ubertatt , primonm I 
/jomwum amt hitm&xk imiiabmdirr. So far no mention of the 
cbonis. Tzetases, in bis verses ire/jl ieu^ f . tig tfl, mentions 
0]1 y the *r«JUia and the wAi, the former having the chorus, the 
Jatrer not ^ The contest doe® not show how far the first division 
extends. Tin* U true, also, of Horace 'a rfom* dfafeuiY, 

which will be considered later. The two Vitae of Aristophanes 
f [U ' J thur Ar *«topbftnea «ai 7$? w,™ 

eiTtMifgw wrp EwV # *>5 rV apx¥ XftjStyiaw M&« P 8bfc 
re mi ^p^ianic^vrii^ |f the writer meant that the 

“ W COmwl - V be ^'* Uith the litter flays of Aristophanes, which is 
by no mean* a necessary inference, we 4aU see later that he wan 
m th« wrong. The same holds true, so for a* the chorus k eon- 
eerned, <>t f latom^s who dates the droruriess middle comedy from 

rit “*» the ^„ e threefold division 
UMt prevails to-day, but says nothing of the chorus. 

, Tw “ s 'S n t<i™rt tacts aa regards these notices should be cm- 
p as]/u-i. "Holy, the I JIMS who aro assigned to llic middle 
comedy, (omrtHng Anon. m, who motion, Anti,, fane* aud 
Stephai.ua) are Enpofa, Cretin.,*, Pherc.rates, dr., Plato always 
aa.1 generally Ar.stopl.anea. but never Antiphto.es, Alexia and 
oUrrs who belong to what we know a.the middle corned,.- 
On the other band, there is no eonfusiou between the re pre- 
senhitivrs ot the corned, of the fourth and of the third len- 
tur.es Sow, however fault, theca .lassilications are if ,he 

omedj of the fourth century had been recognized as forming a 

W,,i '" 1 *«o 

- Mavto. a. ,h.. ojiddls o,n.sdy. 

don hew too*. ct.jgi„ „„ taf „ r ,„. u „ n „„ ^ ^fa “£J“ 
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distinct epoch, tlvc poets of this period would not have faded to 
receive mention. The question arisen, therefore, whether tide 
period was considered as belonging to that of Haro or to that of 
Menander, Si nee die criterion of jeog/t&Scip or 

Ka^oXflu nm lonhtedly was iirsr employed to distinguish the post- 
Aristophanio comedy from that which preceded it, we can most 
readily explain the fact that Aristophanes and Hato are often 
assigned to the second |>eriod, and tlmt Menander and Philemon 
never are (Apub Fi>*nd. f 3, It! in a palpuUe error :> by the 
supposition I hat the gramiimtiatis from whom these notices 
sprung had rn> clear idea of any distinction between the fourth 
century comedy and that of AristoplmneH. We certainly *-un- 
not concede the claim made by Fiiditz that tin new comedy 
was considered to embrace the middle by the Erammnnuus of the 
twofold division, la cause a lew times, in Suides and in passing 
allusions of l.itv Roman writers, a poet of the new is assign uni to 

the middle. T3 11 BQ ■.. significant tact will make my point 

clearer. Amidst all the confusion that pervades these notices, 
the lack of a churns is constantly kept as a distinct clmritct eristic 
of the new comedy, and in A mm, v, where the old and tin- middle 
are combined under the common head iraKatti, it is expressly 
stated that Hie 'iraXoid (not the ap^aia) inquired the chorus. Per¬ 
haps some significance should Ll- attached to this fact also, tlutt m 
many of the notices? the chorus is uoi mentioned at alh Due 
modes (Huet* rtL Keif., p. 11) certainly thought that Attic cometly 
always had a chorus. After carious remarks about tin- chorus 
in general, la-adds; Ltitihiic [qitm* I'omordni rhtwm uu n htiitcni. 
Perhaps the ■ hnms had not disappeared even from ihc new 
comedy so far as is generally believed* 

Fichu: further remarks that the characteristics of middle com¬ 
edy, us laid ilown by Anon* Jib are really those nf new comedy. 
Tie therefore proposes to cut nut the references to the former us 
interpolations. But, us Kill lie! has shown \L t\ p. IiyI _ none of the 
tharacterifitic-s aligned to midi lie comedy la-long to if- exclusively, 
whether it be the nature of the myths employed, the language, 
tin- metres, or the general spirit. The predominant traits of one 
period are tumid in the other two also, more ur less modi lied. 
The designation of the comedy of the fourth century as the middle 
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comedy 3* convenient n- marking the trau&ition period, won if It 
ia not in accordance with so mo of the grammarians. To elate 
thb period with the now, te Fk-Iitz demands, would ho to Ignore 
one d liferents that is tuorv marked than any other—the existence 
at tins chorns in the fourth century and its absence in the third. 
We should he nearer the truth if ive should class it with [he ohL 
Phis brings us to the causes assigned ibr the abolition of the 
i-horuii. They are two in number; (TJ the restriction of personal 
satiri- (a) by legal measures, (h) by intimidation id the poets, anil 
(2) the withdrawal of eh ore gie support. 

It ss hard U< see how the ri snietion of the privilege of lampoom 
hig important [iers.inages t ovapa<rri or <rvpfiu\iKm, whether jjfu- 
IIIIe.d by law or by threats of vengeance, should have Lad 
anything to do with the jiLmidumoent of the chorus. Aiul vet 
this is the tem-haiig of ninny ancient authorities, and not a tew 
modern. Horace heads the list with the verses {Ep* % 3, 381); 
sit tti ftiS his itioedkt^ fton Sffiit uaditr 
htdil?; ml iff tiiihm liber lax &rcidit d in hi 


fi <tf it urn Ift/^ retji,; frx td accrpto vhornsqijt 
turpi far ohtieait xiibfato itirr noi‘t:)idi\ 

A poet mn y be excused an uue.wiomil /oaf hut.\ mp pmpter hoc. 
But iri this ease Horace bus misled others on a point of history. 
The Vini Arktophimis refers to n ^ o*>mrrt 

jcaifAyBdv, which took :uv:iy to ahioi' KUfttp&ias, ro trnch-Ttiv, result* 
ingin the charnel ess Camtus ami PlnUis. But it also mentions 
the default ■ -f the ehoisgi, which Is more likely to have caused 
the curtailment of the chorus in these plays. r Emm thins also 
knew of a law in Athens m >>< alteruzn c&rmm inf mm 

prvpma-et, Imt the result wu> that the poets, not tlw cLoriLs, Hie- 
Cimic ©lent which is Joj&aJ if not tree. Perhaps Euatithimj 

ljt ; n ' ^ . .^founded things Roman with Greek, having in 

mind the Roman law (Cm. Rrsp, 4, 10, VI). The scholia to 
Aristophanes tarnish as with a fragmentary hitory of the legisla¬ 
tion sgniust scurrility. 11 A law was paused under Moiyehidte 

* K " r 11 fLL ' J ««* »«&* - 1 1 which tbe H Wi»™ the mart WrtnpL 

f A ' ‘' rf ' fr h 2 e V 1 "*"' Wft F*to« pertitudm ftmnt t ii. Sti ff Haunt 

thvwa Owl ]teener d,d Qut Mum until AEgntuJcr, and then m wkaUy< l follow 

JBtrgJt. A£, ■Sc-fi-i at, ‘111 fl 1 , ■ t?f M e i s* f k p f ' ft fr 1 r ■ w i i ■ i , r 

* J a 't™' t. U, /r, IfJ |4 K Liibkoi wurkcm the sub- 

jKut Iws nut bticin uti.-i--- Ii|o tn mo, 
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440/30) and mm ant'd in force three years iSehol. Adi. 67). Its 
author may have beau the Antinmehus whom Aristophanes 
taunts m Ack, 1149 (SclioL ad fod) Pa^iulo-Seu. B^sp. Ath. 2. 18 
probably refers to public opinion rutlicr than ro legislation. A 
certain Syrueosiua h stud to knvv introduced a measure against 
the poeta (Sch oh , i r. 129 7 )♦ 1 >coy sen (,BA. JUto. 4, ->tM <■<>iijeeHires 
with probability that this whs intended only tu prevent reference 
to the unfortunate affair of the Herman and die mysteries. A non. 
7 ]- e pl jcaj^t. [\ a fBergk viti) evidently 3»n>I this law in mind, but he 
wrongly assigns its authorship to Alcibiades, 

Alter the bill of ibe 1 Vruoermy. siy- Ilatniiiiis, ifeiriirre toI* 

TTOijjiTat? <^^(K ' Oif ykp 7}V mil irfm^apw* raw*rrtt^ aTratroe^ 

Tim* 1 Ttjr' d in. 1 h he tells how !\upells 'vas drtmued 

by those against whom he compoaetl the B&piat!. Ibe Eupohs 
story occurs again and again, with interesting variations i Mein. I, 
111? !!’.), but it remained ter Kimugi >.■*** r 35 to elaborate this and 
similar stories into u touching chapter on the ilUmitment of (be 
old comii' poets* Xdw there is n 1 doubt iliac the pouts were 
persecuted in tin courts by the objects of their -at!re (Eergk. K t\ 
p. 4d6) ? but the only known result In the host authenticated vase, 
the attacks of Cleon cm Aristophanes, was mit the -dimming of 
the poet, but a fresh attack in the ih n 

This U the extent of our positive knowledge of legislation 
ugiiitist the liberty of Che poets aiel ot flu 1 it tempts to intimidate 
them. We tuny judge of the effects in the plays of Aristophanes, 
Eergk thoughtVhut in? detected a comparative mildness of tone 
in the plays produced about the time of the Four Hundred and 
of the Thirty. But comedy quickly assumed again its old free¬ 
dom as soon iifl cm; 11 instances allowed. Is is impossible to bdio\e 
that, either hi the fifth century nr In the fourth, when a milder 
spirit prevailed, the existence ol the 'horns wus dependent oil the 
license to abuse* The old authorities themselves furnish us 
with a good excuse fir incredulity. It is a curious thet that those 

|?i*Ajir j-t^p. l~l 

“See Oohrf, m*K £i 'IE GWt% m, p. W?, !■ think with Leo i^woei. 

Eimti a 1*73, p. 11 If) lluil the whato -i->rv ■ f tin.- te-Ltiltil - ■ f IIchji sa by kiw had Us 
origin in an imHglzmtfve In by the Klum ttMjlnna of eerjintn pM*»gea In 

the uheumIIw Lbtih&r1*ea, and IlinttUcb lnwa its WBH BeLiiitlly eruaMwl were for Lhe 
pro-Uttkin ijf Ibe liluher e tw.lL 1 off eiaifl 
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wb " the disappearance of lampooning to lew also record 

timtat lust the poets were compelled by law onopim-ri nuputtlv 
its a means of checkin" lawlessness in high places. 1 

The second reason assigned for the abulitioii of the chorus must 
receive mure respectful consideration, iiutamnch as it has until 
now remained undisputed. The anonymous writers -mpi >mpa- 

, ,mre nott,b « M .V about this point But Untold™, alter 
the rsterence to the Enpolfe episode, adds: **[ ftrArea,. o( 
xap, 7 r„ • ai yup ln wpotVp,W tl x m. o! 'Arahe X <, ny oK rois 
rat mwi.hr t„« yspnemh- ^oparowie. S. top your 

. utXoauaovu Apufra^ainjt eifJafer, a,- oil* e^tt to ^opiod pcXy. twiT 
7“t* X«m°w oai Tie xopeariv oiW T ,« 

vpu^os inrcfjpd?, t5« xap'p&tai to gnpiunw pAt, eai riv foroft»suip 
° ™*™" 7<V =erar rj op X ai' 7 ea.ps.S,,, T „S 

”"™’ S '»‘”" r ™ S «^™s cal orpor,^*, wopdc i 'Apwraiw 
to erojftw oiroo-»-» + „, &a , 4 „ roXi „ AfeXta, T . 

ypntpeo to„ Tpo W &* * eoeit f x ,e Saunipo. 10. ram,ire, air fens 
“ ?' 5 .^7' "W, .Ids h,„ i A&looinaa Apm-midrato 

« O W Kporo.ee ™1 wtsiora „oX«,£i. dpopoVaie ol V f 
j[op„o otoi oop ; „ioVe„- f X e,ero. Then in $14 : T i pi,. 7 „p 
r-opo/3oon t «r dffl-ra. Tie xpaW eod' da i 

”* ** Wit diri Tea g*™, peftwrapA™ 

T *! *?T™ , “ 4 *'""*'»*• The., follows « 7-8 again, again 
- adnussTim that other such plays as the 'OW« are to he 

i ,be *»' rnder the oligarchy, and again the 

nortec id the failure of the choregfc. To hi,is should be added 

r . i tb “ ’'"“Pointed J 11 of the Vita, which save that the 

cee 7.T .WI Wer ° br, ‘" Sl ‘' out ani,er circumstati- 

l ;- ., V~* these aceounts are elements that arouse suspicion 

* nasally the man, tenet, on the ... the poets and the ■■ chLgic 

pi » “ hel P™g t<* bring id ion t the ch3 

1 latum,,,, was nn extremely cureless compiler, as is shown hv 

JuT'"™” ,,B •” Htnmsel * v of the nature of the 

early ehoregm. auppoamg that the ehoregi were dented by the 


■ v Is Thom M„ s . (Dills xy), tor. t , l0 , Tlin|M _ 
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people, and that the choreutae could be selected without choragi, 
But this is probably blind inference from the reported failure of 
choral odea in ike play a mentioned, Plntiinius himself practically 
admits this by prefacing his citation of the Aioftisirau by -"sit any 
rate’’ {youv\ r The statement fhntthe punibasis wna lucking in the 
middle comedy it ml sometime* in the old is doubtless < orrect, hut 
the explanation that it occurred iu die latter only under the edigsir- 
chy is false. Cratiuus died about 42G t and the three plays cited of 
AristophiincH were brought out in tlu: second decade of the next 
century, m was also the Etxlcxwz'tS which hti* no purabasis, 
W e are told I hat the phiv> mentioned had cure x°P L,c ‘ 1 °' rr ^ impa- 
fOdtreis* The lack of n parabasia f-cems to have huen the only 
ground for tl li-* sweeping statement. The certainly liad 

it chorus, u* we know from the fragments. See Kork, tl b F., I, 
43 and 44, Meineko, tr. v, and Bergk, O'ttimwtt. dr: rdtq. ^omoed. 
atL t p. IdO tf. KuiboL Hermes 30. p. 25, makes it exceedingly 
probable lli at il had also a second chorus and a para basis as well. 
The AtoXotTOtaia had a ehorm of women flxock, ibid, i, comment 
on fr. 10, and Mein eke is, tr* X. \s, xn|, The K.wtfdXo? probably 
laid at least as important, a chorus as the 11Aofry&v(\hdueke ir. fr. 
vi). Thus Thitouins is refuted by hia own examples. The occasional 
omission of the purahu-ib in the old comedy is significant eis show¬ 
ing that its entire abandonment in the middle cornedv was due to 

o * 

purely natural causes. Comedy had outgrown it. along with 
certain oilier crudities and exuberances Perhaps the cost of rise 
chores'!& was thereby lessened somewhat, though we cannot con¬ 
sider this the real cause of the change. The loss of the para basis 
involved no ^eri'ju* change in the structure of comedy* as we see 
from the Lysistrafe. The omission of the choral odea was a more 
serious matter, which could have been caused only by the col¬ 
lapse of the choregiu. Now it happens that we have u few undent 
notices to this efl'uct. 

A scholiast to Arist, Ran* 404 gives this important informa¬ 
tion : hrl rqvw tqv KaWivv jovtav^ <f>i pin 'Apvmrtktf^ &n &ui>Euo 
SBcjjt ^Ojp^ytiv Ta Atopwria rtw rpaytp&otK xal KMptqBol$. Tilts is 
verified by sin inscription of tbe early part of the fourth century 
(C, L A. ti, 280), whioh may reler to either tragedy or comedy, 
by another, daring not long alter Euclid's archonship, record- 
■ PrebaWy the ar^bon of 40iJ r '5, j>:>^aLtily, bow ever, of 4 12; 11 . 
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iciLT the joint olinregiti ij F t\V' > redden ts of Eleusi^ ur l>otli 
trains and comic contest* (Phitioa, 4£& 1894 p p. 20b 

and by a third from thy middle of this cental ty minting to 
comedy alone (Kohler, A'h. d bub. 7. 348), Ihe next part of 
tbs same scholium rest* on tin- commentators own authority: 

<k>(J-T€ iV&d? JJP TJS 1 tffli TTfpI TW A*JWI OCOP dtfUiffToXijf* XP^ V< ? ^ 

verrepov uv iroWu tik #mi Kfl^flTTG^ m-pusIX* Kc joj-^t c'jur Tay r 

a £ ^TpN—W tV TW ety tl t/T 0 ! j Bpripart tyif cta-JP'P Toil ^i:jpo«rT«J J Ol' 

Kot;(jlow. In the first phtee the ucholiust in is understands the 
purpose of the n£W arrangement mentioned lo Ai'i-totli 1 , Tbs it 
two choregi wore to take the place of one in providing for a 
chorus iiidiesite*’ si desire hot to stint (he cltoroLliduscLLlus (q'wtdXij) 
but to provide for him as uamil, sit the same time making the 
burden upon each individual eljoregttfr lighter. 3 be next state¬ 
ment U false, for we know that both tragic and comic dmregme 
continued h mg after Pallias, Schol. 153 t however, also 

accuses this some Chusias of an sit tempt nguinat the oho regia: 

o Kj Vj}ar0xz ^7Tpffl7^aT€lJcrHTfl tftlTfl T(’u r KOtptKtoJl' hk thf ipplf)(7|T0t. 

Oil the strength of this and. the nnliccs ot 1‘latoiiina ami ihe Vita 
above quoted) even so careful n BcholfiT as A. Muller (B—A., p. 342) 
concludes that the comh ehoregin wsls abolished Lifter the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian "Ward" It seems to me, however, that the whole tra¬ 
dition as regards Oitu^ias admits of a probable explanation. 
Cinemas, the dithyrambiv poet, was in it only repulsive in appear* 
anee, vile hi his personal habits, ami impious, it we may believe 
the poet Plato, Aristophanes, Anax'das, and Lysias, but also a very 
poor poet. Aristophanes constantly ridicules his verses, and 
Plato, Gwrt/i 501 e, condemns them. Pin birch dr rfi/w, 30,1141 F, 
after explaining some changes that had taken place in musical 
accompani mentis, quotes from the Chiron of Pberecratca a com¬ 
plaint of Poetry about certain poets who had mtredutsed* disas¬ 
trous innovations. The following Hie reference to Cincsum 
(Mein, C. G. F. n, p, 327): 

KiJTjsf/a? o Kmdparot 'Attikos, 
e£ rip par hi tv Ka pirns iraitav iv Taty tryjOG^tu'?, 
airo\m\eK€ p oEmus, cJtrre rfjs irm 
tiIjv Bi&vpapfitav, Ko&direp iv y ais currifTLv, 
apurrep' tiirrov tpafaertti t a Stfich 
M St> Kiit^rc, fh-i4r f?rn' , i r . ad c/iorapinm EIliLIv, 3843, p. ^4. 
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At the end uf the paragraph Plutarch adds : dWaiBk xafMp- 
Sp-iroiol r>> aroTriav tom pera rafrra ttji ftnwrixip waTflJee- 

jctpfiaTiieo T»F t Citiesiaa then, In the opinion of Pberecraies 
aiiii Plutarch, cut to pieces and billed dithy rumbic poetry* Shies 
the d 10 ru- was itself the dithyramb, StmttU goes tic further than 
they when he applies to him the epithet x o P okto»q^ This sug 
gcatbil to the ancient commentator. who knew titlft hatred ol 
fSnCfiJaa for Ms persecutors, ihe explanation *d &&ref th* 

This, I heliavc. is tin.- bksory of the whole ..- 

put n-e do not luck positive evidence of considerable Impor- 
pmee for the existence of etirnic chorus after the lime ot its re¬ 
ported abolition* Beddes the references to it in Aristotle 3 ? 
3, 1270 n, S, m m 4. o, 1 m A, £&, tho last paragraph of the 
extnurt ™i vmfup&a* recovered from the wreck of the second part 
0 ftho PwUrA byBonutys,"and Theophrastus, vi. the newly 

f, ju mi ‘Atv ,fJ 4 i3 1 naXiTtm gives 11m: m 1 ] i ■ ■ ri t.. i i v u n o t ice(J &6J* 

TCjW}11 £e jeal ^tidiVr?; (li apx<*»’) ™ rre T ^ ^ ™" TDU% ' a [ & vXai 

4>dpoiw. As late us 325 b. f,, therein the comic choregiu wsb 
regularly provided For. The first intimation of the decline of the 
cliorns is given in the fragment of Metnu.d-r beginning 
XO pvv ov l-dfrvs (Meincke iv 3 117> But tills may rethr to 
the di thy rain bie" thorns. The only ehoregk inscription from 
Athens sifter this period which mention* a comic contest, it.'Id 
H, m% DUtenberger* Stfhp* V> 417—307 d * <=*) doc * not 
evidence ont way or another un the chorus.^ Bat tin- fact that 
outside of Athens" the comic choregia lingered a long time still 


UErmwwzu ArttbUV Potiik, Rh, Mm. S, 561 tT., wprinted ill 2*ei 
ma'Mhint,™ u&cr dit ftrisMEixte* Tiwrl* de* E» T^'i *A 

CbriFl 1 * edltiui.tt .»r thH Perl**, 

it JvflEiJJUi in AiK MUlh. H t 2B7 Judged from thu liict ilol tha pnflt atul JMitnr, 

DCt the tribe and dNlitacialm, nn? munltomd in lSll» Wriptbn, thrtt both Intgt-dii* 
md tomrdi^ w .‘W givea without ctaoiw ftmxu, flji 

wriiri,, I.IK- no, SB, has Airwn the lazily or ll.lt ftEeumptlwe 

li , Vr ., u J 7 ,,, s;,7 Al Drfus bi.ll) cumic and fcaffie chiiregia-D hre r™nl*l 

to tho und Of tlie in cant.; r.‘„rr //rff : r ISi it. till OFDM. B r m**B* ™ pw- 

vUiJ as lastM in the II c rat. iLc li^, *4., 4 VJ«. SSI ; Lii&vt, Dime Kwfrrjp. 
]ai t t'f- the a-e'XFW-jJciir In tin.’ km Tlit^piim inn\ ( I'I t ISSft* Iri tin: itiscripi- 

tbn= from SalUM and Ten™ of the II i-tit. {CtG, EJCttl; HnlJik. p SH. -3- l t™, 
8081 ?j comic etiorefiii ti montboed. Sown cumin ut* e«™n for «ch 

fi«tiTiil 111 Ihu SihtiJlio in^nrtptUru fnu.l t>niphi frmtt iho I 'M pit”L iSni III ^ut. <-f 
LfrDiras. jl 187 Wikh*» aud Foucast, /fiae* sk T - ni ''*- l 

Dmtirn^Ba, p. 404. As to tha function of the chums at these later fritlvula nothing 

punitive is tniiwli. 
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makes it advisable to adopt a conservative position on the ques¬ 
tion, and to believe that in Athens the comic chorus was re¬ 
tained for some time, in some form, after the beginning of the 
third century. This belief finds confirmation in the extant frag¬ 
ments, as we shall see later on. 

The existence of the ehorus in the middle comedy can there¬ 
fore be no longer culled in question. But it may be said that it 
was not the same kind of a chorus as that in the old comedy. 
Here, also, we should not go further than the known facts 
warrant. 

Even in the fifth century the choregi were sometimes inclined 
to l»e parsimonious. That this tendency would seriously affect 
comedy itself, and not simply hnmper the didascalus in his train¬ 
ing of the chorus, cannot be inferred from Arist. Ach. 1155, 
where the choregus is attacked for not having furnished a dinner 
after the performance, nor from Eupolis fab. inc . vn (Mein, n, 
551), where the choregus is culled 44 dirty,” and still leas from 
Arist. lion. 404 (see sohol.) On the other hand, it is rendered 
improbable by the fact that the Archon was expressly empowered 
to prevent any remissuess on the part of the choregi (Xen. Hicron 
9, 4). Still it is quite conceivable that in times of great financial 
distress the Archon and the poets would have allowed consider¬ 
able curtailment of expenses. To some such circumstance we 
may ascribe the cutting down of the choral parts of the four 
plays mentioned in the ancient notices. 

The arrangement made under Callias was certainly an attempt 
to sustain the chorus in its former prominence in comedy and in 
tragedy. This arrangement lasted until after 350. This must 
have reduced the burden of the comic choregi to a comparatively 
small amount. There is no reason to sup]>ose that citizens be¬ 
came less willing than before to provide the necessary money. 
The orator* al»ouud in references to the liberality of the choregi. 
It is true that the tribes sometimes neglected to apjioint choregi 
for the cyclic choruses (Dem. Mid. 13). But die case was quite 
different in comedy, for which it was the Arohon’s duty to ap¬ 
point the choregi. Early in the fourth century the number of 
comedies for each festival was increased to five. This was due 
not only to the lessened expense of the choregia, hut also to the 
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increasing popularity of comedy. 44 When the still further change 
was made—the transfer ot the appointing power trom the Areliou 
to the tribes—is not known. But it must have been between the 
date of the latest synehoregic inscription (after 350 ) and the date 
of composition of the W0Tjvaia>v IloXiTcta (eo. 325 ). 48 h roin this 
time on neglect on the part of the tribes or illibcrality on the 
part of the choregi might often result in serious curtailment of 
the duties of the chorus. There was no longer the control of the 
Arehon, but only the spirit of rivalry between the tribes, to main¬ 
tain the chorus in its former splendor. Finally l>eraetrius of 
Plmleron entirely reorganized the choregia, probably in 307 , 
making the Demos the nominal eliorcgus for all contests, and 
laving upon the Agonethet a large part, at any rate, ot the ex¬ 
pense of the festival. This would encourage still more the ten¬ 
dency to cut down the expenses of the chorus, and explains the 
occasional omission of the dramatic contests which the inscrip¬ 
tions begin to record soon afterwards. I he liir»tor\ ot the 
choregin, therefore, would lead us to believe that the comic 
chorus wsis generally well sustained until after 350 ; that before 
325 it was possibly neglected, and that alter 30 / it was probably 
rapidlv reduced in importance until it finally disappeared. No 
doubt* Philemon, and Menander, who was under the influence of 
Aristotle’s teaching, resisted the tendency as long as possible. 
But the ties of the chorus to comedy were gradually growing 
weaker. In the course of the century comedy had had time to 
adapt itself to the changing conditions, so that when at last the 
chorus was abandoned there was no sudden change in tlu* nature 
of comedy itself, such as would have resulted from the loss of the 
chorus a century earlier. 

It remains to discuss the character oi the chorus ol the mid¬ 
dle comedy. We are told by Platoniua and the Vita that the 
Plutus is a representative of the second period. But the diminu¬ 
tion in the im{K>rtancc of its chorus may liave been due to peculiar 

**IIaioh, Att. Theat. p. 81, says that >t was due to “the disappearance of the 
chorus from comedy.' 1 But the first known occurrence uf the new arrangement 
waa at the performance of the Hutu*, which itself has a not inconsiderable chorus. 

«& There is no reason for thinking with WilamowiU, ArtitotU und Athen l, 
264, note, that the increase to five and the tribal choregia were parts of the same 
change. 
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<rim nma t»ws- Besides, the corrupt state of our manuscripts 
makes it impossible to determine how much more prominent the 
chorus was hi the play ita performed in 388 than it is ifl the 
present test. The ot the is probably an in dilution oi 

the loss of the original odes of an intermezar eharaeter (jb- so 
many of the odes of Amtophunes), rather than the sign of an 
LNtermisbion,“ Hut apart from this, the part still left to the 
chorus is exceedingly instructive for our present purpose. The 
choreutae mingle freely wii.li the actors, both in the prologue and 
in the exodus, and Lake a spirited part in the con verba Lion—an ex¬ 
cellent illustration ui the point on which I insisted in the chapter 
on tragedy, that u chorus whose songs are mere,interludes is likely 
p] he given a lively part in dialogue ami action. EockU* 
p. 403, says of the Phihis*. JA hlieb dor Chor nun 
als hundelude and redende Person stehen.” For the stage ques¬ 
tion the “ iumdebide Person*’ is ull-iinponant. 

The comic poets of the fourth century, even the best of them, 
were by no means averse to hiking a model from the fifth century 
and adapting it to the taste of the time, liuL some of trie most 
successful plays of the old comedy were so interwoven with 
allimous to current events and to contempoitiry t personalities that 
many of the brightest hits would have been lost upon an audience 
a decade or two later. "We can readily understand why they 
were not reproduced in Inter times. And yet the impression they 
made upon the generation that heard them, and the fame of their 
success that lingered still in the next succeeding genera duns, can 
be paralleled only by ihe success and influence’ of Euripides and 
Menander. As ihc popular demand tor the masterpieces of 
tragedy resulted in the a dmis sion into the programme of the 
Diouysia of a ttuXchA rpayyiBia alongside of the joifatri. so we might 

ItirtEft, dc ArUtopfr. Flu!*:*, Bonn, 3S2S. p. U tf. U* Accepts the tnditlofl 
of the abolLltyn of this chiiWgii, but thinks ihuL thi> jutet ur Tolwiteais would tiuvs 
Eiipplikd tliLi nMBumfJ money. Hie opinion on the InU cbtu-ns Le. sound I Tstem 
dbornm qualcni in PluU' uidocnuEj in multis turn mediae turn doqha emOodlu 
fiiLuili fiiisst ladlco, Hitter is ddi> of eJeu fuw who have properly dblrnguilhed Ibe* 
function of ilifi I'h.ipua in the ■ ml mu frum ila ptert in th<! action, Cf. p. 24. 

Tho Tinohendorf frnjjniunl of M i.tnuiJcr f KOiJli, t\ G. b\ he, no. aIbu brain 
lIni inscription. Xopou, thu§ (Kiuflrulin^ the SsUiiumtnL of t’bt Vtfa Arvttvpk., $ Hi 
though of course the suyn h due Lu u ^nunrimr’iiEi, anil not to the poet. 
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reasonably expect ro fiml in the fourth century 8<rm echo of the 
famous comedies of former times. But no TraXrna KWfitttBia appear 
in the dSdasculm of the fourth century* and in the third the piny 
selected is always by n poet of the new comedy. However, on 
this evidence alone, is not the assertion too sweeping that no play 
of the old comedy was ever reproduced? le not tin- only bale 
inference that, so lar as we know, no fifth century comedies were 
reproduced ns miXatnf? In order to be presentable at all many 
pieces would have had tn be entirely revised. Now it was the 
custom In Athens for u poet tic produce ns new. often under a new 
titled, nn old play of his own or of another which he had revised* 
no matter how slightly. In fact, in thie way alum- was In allowed 
to bring out an old play* in the fifth century ai any rate. It often 
happened in the fourth century that a poet revised and repro¬ 
duced under his own name a successful piece of a rival. So 
Alexit* revmed tlJf 'Aj*mn and A XetirTpa <ii‘ Antifdianes and the 
*Ofio£a nf Autidotns* Epicmtes the AvtnrptmK of Autiphanee* 
while both Alexis and Ophilio plundered Bubulae. etc,* etc. 47 
Sometime* the changes were trifling (cf. A tin 3.127 I! : ev oAiyots 
Now such a play a* the AcAarrtrhv^ would require 
a complete rewriting, but this is no reason why it should not 
have furnished the ground-plan of a new piece. The Peact T 
Gfoud# t and Piutiis were much changed in iheir second Editions* 
and yet essentially the same. The PVogs would have needed 
little editing to make it as fresh us when first reproduced. These 
pieces are success fully brought out on the modem stage, with all 
their oh b cure allusions, "When, therefore, w* find among the title# 
of the middle comedy many that are identical with those of the 
oM comedy* and detect under new names the subjects and treat¬ 
ment of old |days, what supposition is inure reaisnliable than that 
we have in them the vestiges of the old comedy, exactly as we 
refer a play of Plautus back to the new comedyt This is 
hypothesis* but it accounts for the facts better than the other 
hypothesis, which leaves a surprising phenomenon unexplained. 

Tr seems to me not too during, therefore, to suggest, for example* 
that the of Eubulus, the 'Ifrjrefc of Anfiphfln.es, the TI Aoi/rov 

of NicostrstiiB,® !he Aortal of Alcxi* and Antiphflnes, bore a close 

* J Mgixike i, SI f, ■ KaibEL in Ilermts 24, 4J, 

**So Eoce, C. O. E- it, 22& 
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relationship to plays of Aristophanes, and that the KtrW avpoc ot 
Antiphancs was modelled on the "A ypiot ot Pherecrates. Prob¬ 
ably a still commoner form of borrowing was the adaptation to a 
new set of characters of an old conception, of which the'Ix^f of 
Archippus furnishes an excellent example. The .Birds ot Aris- 
tophanes undoubtedly suggested the plot and its treatment A 
chorus of ti-dies replaces that of birds. Remarkable similarities 
are pointed out by Kaibel, Henna* 24. 4'.' H. Though in poiut of 
time Archippus belonged rather to the old comedy, yet. as 
Meineke says (t, *205), the’lxtfee? is entirely in the manner of the 
middle comedy. In like manner the Niprot of Archippus was a 
free imitation of the of Kupolis, to which the of 

Alexandridis also probably owed more than its name alone. It* 
our fragments were more extensive we should undoubtedly find 
confirmation for these eonjectures, and many additions to the list 
of certain eases. 

The middle comedy was much given to parodying the old 
tragic joets, especially Euripides. If the spirit of Aristophanes 
descended to his successors, they did not fail to ridicule the 
choruses, as well a.- the ethics anti philosophy of their victims. 
That this was in fact the case is shown by the Orestes or the 
Orestautoclddes of Tinioelea, a parody probably of the Enmemdes of* 
Aeschylus. In the one fragment still preserved (Meineke ill, 608; 
lvock n, 462) u chorus of harlots is seen surrounding the new 
Orestes: trepi 8e t'ov TavddXiov eviovai ypaet. N dvviov, 11 \ayywv, 
Avica. ktL The trial is held in the Uapdffvarov, and the court is 
composed of the Eleven. The BrtrcW of AnOphaues, probably 
after Euripides, would have been tame without a Bacchic chorus, 
and a Bacchic chorus could not easily become a mere w umbra 
vetcris ehori.” Lastly I may mention the lively chorus in the 
Trophnnius of Alexis—a play which seems to have l>eeii in the 
manner of the new comedy. The Boeotians who form the chorus 
are expected to vindicate themselves against the charge that they 
are good tbr nothing but to eat and drink, and finally receive the 
command: yvpvovS' airrovs ddrrov a7rarrev, ut ad saltandum habil- 
iorcs evident, as Meineke observes ( ill , 401). Now since Alexis 
was active as a poet from ca. 368 to 286, and belonged almost as 
much to the new comedy as to the middle, this chorus from a 
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play produced certainly during the last half of the fourth century 
ghonld have no little weight in favor of my contention. 

In view of these considerations the opinion ot Berobaroy 
(Gnwdr. d. </r. Lift. n. 2, p. 376 ), that, although more than half of 
the i»oets of the old comedy lived on thr into the period of the 
middle comedy, yet there was no organic connection between the 
middle and the old, seems preposterous, and the claim ot Fietite, 
that the middle comedy really belonged to the new, is in contra¬ 
diction to both tradition and fact. As to the character of the 
chorus in this intermediate period, while I grant that ,t steadily 
diminished in im^rtanee, especially as regards its melic Iu.kv 
tions. and especially toward the end of the fourth century yet 
trust that I have been able to show that it exhibited external 
characteristics that might actually be called Anstophamc. The 
scanty remains do not furnish proof of this in abundance, and yet 
one may fairly claim at least that the chorus ol the middle 
comedy should be taken into consideration in the discussion ot 

the stage question. 

The question of the chorus in reproductions ol old tragedies 
does not require a separate discussion, if, as I believe, it held its 
place in new tragedies down to a very late period. \\e know 
that almost every one of the extant plays of Euripides were 
brought out at the time of Lucian and Plutarch [V picker, Gr. 
Trail 1313 ft'., Schultxe, JV. Jakrb.f. PM. 1887, lit **•)• Ant 
vet they without exception demand that the chorus should be in 
easy and intimate connection with the actors. In the multitude 
of references there is only one to warrant the «uposition that 
thev were ever given without their choruses, or so changed that 
the chorus could have been separated from the by a 

Vitruvian stage. This exception is Dio Chrys^tom 19,487 R, 
who speaks of the omission of ra ir<pi rh But " cUki ' r ,aB 

shown (Lc. p. 1310) that this passage refers only to the tragic ren- 
unions iit minor festival-. At such a recitation, however. ,t was 
quite possible that the choral parts should bo selected and the 
dialogue omitted; as when the actor .lason and Ins . horentae per¬ 
formed a part of the B,xcch<u of Euripides before tlie Armenian 
Irine after the death of t'rnssus (Pint. Cr«»sm 32), and when 
Satires of Samos gave at Delphi a *,0a P "’P« from the saa.e p.eee 
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t. or. Hdl H94, where < ouve rightly draw* this infer¬ 
ence from tli« mention of the lyre). Our present texts afford 
abundant Jirool that. adorn tampered freely with poaaugea 
whjeh. would easier them trouble to perform, but not u shred of 
evidence that it wan found necessary to alter the parts of the 
chorus, On the other hand, a passage in the Iphiqcniti ut j{ufis, 
which is generally recognised us interpolated i>uj, bio t£), re¬ 
quires the infomrirtgliiig of the chorus with the actors. Christ 
(SiUwtgjben d t kit/r. Akud. 1894, p, 17j calls tor proof that the 
Otieste$j for example, was over reproduced after the fourth century. 
Tfut this very play furnishes the clearest example nf an actor’s 
interpolation (1368-8, achoL) which wan surely made a long time 
after the law of Lynirgus for protecting the text of the dm metis ta 
was passed. The liomun tragedy also gives evidence that the 
chorus in the 1Steele still remained. T’Liiw applies, of course, to 
the production of tragedies, in the city theatres at important festi¬ 
vals. The evidence of inscriptions weighs more and more in 
favor ot this view. One cannot emphasize too strongly the tact 
that m Rhodes in the tlrat century before Christ a complete 
tetralogy of Sophocles, satyr-drama and all. wsts reproduced. Xor 
is there any reason for believing- that this was an exceptional 
Occurrence, Finally it should be mentioned tlmL the late writers 
on music were .still familiar with the choral parts of classical 
tragedy, evidently from the theatre {Wiluniowita,, Srrafdts i 
181, note 18). 

In conclusion 1 may summarise my argument as follows: The 
theory that at the end of the fourth century the actors were ele¬ 
vated From their former pxisition to a stage ten to twelve fret high 
is untenable, laicauae , 1) the chorus in tragedy, though perhaps 
Iesd corre ^ l y Htiudlcd by the later poets as regards its connection 
will, the plot, was still regularly brought info close contact with 
the actors down to at least the end of the Roman republic; ,2) 
the satyr-drama with its chorus flourished still in ttoman times ■ 
(3) the chorus in comedy continued into the third century mean 
while retaining its connection with the action; (fl the‘intimate 
relation of the dfortia to the action in the old tragedies of the 
fifth century was not changed in later reproductions The con 
ti nuance for the longest time of the external functions of the 
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chorus was perfectly natural. The principal cost of the old 
chorus was in the training for the orchestic and melic parts. The 
least expensive and the most practically dramatic function was 
the last to be given up. The erection of the low stage of Nero 
in the theatre at Athens was the first outward sign of the diminu¬ 
tion of the chorus in one of its functions. Froin that time on it 
took its position on the stage as in the Homan theatre. Up to 
that time it had occupied the level of the orchestra withjthe actore. 

Edwaku Capps. 


PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AH' ATHENS. 

A TEMPLE L\ ERETKLA. 

[Plate xvjil] 


In the i scavationa at Eretrja last spring we had the ^ood for¬ 
tune to nncoyer the foundations 0 f a temple, the existence of 
which was not then known tu arduBologisttL On the verv first 
day of our work, led by aoinv hewn stones protruding from the 
huahes, we came upon u broad platform, and so shallow was the 
earth over it—from one to two feet—that by die evening of the 
rhird day we had it entirely laid Imre. At the cud of a week we 
lmd ilug all around it u trench about three feet wide T down to the 
bottom of the foundation, and had cleared out the main opening 
in tiie platform. This platform shape made us doubtful about 
the nature of the building which stood on such a foundation. It 
did not seem to conform to the usual shape of temple founda¬ 
tions lbkticher and Midiaelis. 1 to be sure, speak an if the foun¬ 
dation? of temples were usually solid platforms. But existing 
remains show simply lines of foundation-walls under the support¬ 
ing members, the colonnade and the eella walls. So the sub¬ 
structure of the Parthenon Is represented in the cut accompany- 
log an article by Dr. Ddrpfold in ihe mUu^mg^ dts dwtschm 
archaeologmhm Institute^ 18 ^ 2 , p. ]?7. 

Again, the great breadth of tho platform in proportion to its 
length i litO IB. X 23. OS m.) was a stumbling block. fj ut lve 
reflected that alter nil what we had discovered was not a stylobate, 
lint that above this must have lain at least two, and perliup three’ 
courses, to form the steps of the temple, besides the usual’ 
tulkpttma. Subtracting one meter all around, f. e„ reducing 

’HOmoe«, Akrc^li, eon Ath C «, p. 66. Slci.M, IMr 1 tot/*™,, p. S. 
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tin* length, two meters and the breadth two meters* w^nl'l give 
i\? result a breadth frss than onedudf the length* instead ut n i( ' ie 
than half, which would not be very abnormal for a temple. Tn 
the reconstruction of the temple in the plan (Hate xvnr) by M * 
Wilbert:, -8S m. i* allowed as the width of each step, which, even 
with a, slight allowance for the aitb/nkrla, would leave a breadth 
of somewhat moi-e than lialt the length* The ratio of breadth to 
length of the stureobate, as it stands, is about the same as in the 
temple of Aadepius at Epidauras. This, with dimensions 18,20 m. 

, 2+.6fi m. y affords a ratio of ,5m w hile the Eretriu stereo- 
bate aflbrd* a ratio of ,5423* being slightly broader. The two 
temples were of very nearly the sumo size, ami not very mmb smal¬ 
ler than the Theseiuni or the Athene temple at Aegina* In the 
pluu the temple is restored like the As.-lepma temple* 1 with six 
columns at the ends and eleven ut the sides, is ml an allowance ot 
2.06 m* ns iutereolumnar space. Both these temples lack the 
opisthotlmm, which may amount for their shortness. 

Similar in proportions were the MefcroUm ut Ulympw* the 
temple of Athene at P none. and the temple discovered by Ih 1 . 
Dbrpfeld ut Lepreon in April, im * These proportion* ueem to 
have been usual in the fourth century. The Heraeum at Argos, 
though hilling m the latter part of the tilth century, approaches 
thesiT proportions with a ratio of breadth to length of .50U8* 
while the TheseUim stereolmte has a breadth ennswtarahty I^ks 
than half the length. 

The great breadth of the foundation at the aides ol theeella* 
which gives the appearance of a platform to die foundation, is 
explained by the consideration that the cells wall comes so near 
to the colonnade, that it was easier to make a common foundation 
somewhat broader than usual, than to make two separate founda¬ 
tion*, This arrangement* however* is believed tn be unique m 
existing remains. 

The other two openings in the platform are so situated us to 
conform to the position between the colonnade nod the pramws 
and to the pronaos itself, which is « strong confirmation or the 

i K.AHiuJlU5, Ltu Fituilic* i r^airfnure. Piste vl. 

1 if ,dfui*fA. jj-fA. Inttf., ItAen, lSat, p 260. 

* Ah. or Ascii,, vin, p. SIB. 
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view that we have here the foundations of a temple. The foun- 

“ “ ,,, “ S9,VC one - “raposed of three coumes of limestone 
locks from the acropolis near at hand. Each course is .40 m. 

“**’ '““ km K » *ot»l depth of 1.38 m. The blocks are not 
arranged in any order of •* stretcher and binder” but are lar-e 
pieces ot very various lengths and breadths, carefully fitted with- 
out Clamps. No, a single stone of any of these courses is dis- 
Idnced. whereas only a few stones of another .-ourac remain over 
the opening m the pm,a os. These latter mav be classified L 

bl Xi i", i 1 ' On , ly n lfl0renCe ' Ktween Uu '" “'id the limestone 

ittte Bori '" '' "7 Pebb, “' an<1 - ufa .inner 

texnm. Both come from the acropolw. 

Close to the northwest corner of the temple, diverging from it 

' proceed.- southward, about three feet below tlfe surface of 

in dttr* 7 ", "T ; 0, "! Uit 0t ' r0Uml ti,e8 - 81,0,11 inches 
irninet. r. \\ e traced this tar enough back to the north of the 

temp),, to conclude that it comes down from the valley between 
the ucropohd and tin* hills to the w«it r»f » . . \ 

the same conduit ap|iearcd near the northeast corner of the'tempuf 
but at the level of the platform A v * P ®* 

»l . a . * ■' s * |,| n was discovered dose to 

the temple, on the south side at the east end (\\ „1, 1S 

with the temple, the side most nearlv parallel to Ll.rit 
diverging from it at an angle of about ** >: i 0 T> i ' 

r r - 1 h '" : s? 

The tAvo lowest <our*es are lnelrimr nn th* ■ i *!** lh,Ck ‘ 

temple, to give place to a lateral passage about' ESU nT b^I" **“ 
fitce.1 with stone, but arched out of the compact earth .'*i " 0t 
partly filled with accumulated soil. ThisT S i 
to a distance of about sixteen meters. fr J? ' ' ^ ° Ut 
direction from the south face of the teini 1 . . s<| uthwe*terly 
the right. To get a vent-hole for the one m-mTh^ " '° 

the passage we dug a shaft 8.7 m. out from the ten,, ,fo "7?' 
at the same time the passage and a flight of six step! fei'r 
over it tOAvard the temple. The«« su*,, P leading up 

south side the prriMos of the temple, which "’ ark 0,1 | h « 
must have come very near to the city wall, while on the *7 "d® 
the preemet was hounded.it, part at lets, , "* '" de 

Choregie monuments. X, was impracrieable for „s 
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jperibotos wall on the southern side, as it nm under our dump 
heap, which had become rather large. 

The object of the shaft and the passage gave rise to lively dis¬ 
cussion among the workmen and the inhabitants of Eretria gener¬ 
ally. As there were carefully cut foot-holes along two sides of 
the shnft, the prevailing opinion was that it led to a subterranean 
treasury, and every man wanted to work in the passage. The 
skull of a cow or au ox found at the bottom of the shaft sug¬ 
gested to us ut first the idea of a sacrificial pit; but the sacrifices 
were doubtless performed at the altar in front of the temple. The 
most probable explanation is that we have here a conduit to carry 
oft’the rain water from the temple. The significance of the foot- 
holes is, however, in that case* not quite clear. 

To the east of the temple, and adjacent to it, are two statue 
bases (C, C), and at a distance of 13.65 m. a foundation (B) 
which was a puzzle to the American excavators of 1891, and was 
at that time considerably pulled to pieces in the attempt to ascer¬ 
tain whether it was a tomb or the foundation of a building. 
This now, from its connection with the temple, appears to be an 
altar. It is not in the axis of the temple; hut this is not surpris¬ 
ing. The ultar of Athene on the Acropolis and that of Dionysus 
near the Athenian theatre were far from being in the axes of their 
respective temples, though not so far from it us the altar of Zeus 
at Olympia, while the altar before the Pythion at Lari a was so 
nearly in the axis of the temple that the deviation seems designed 
as here. 

All around our temple and over the main o|>cuiiig was a layer 
-of limestone almost as hard as the blocks themselves, which were 
rather friable. Its lower surface was about six inches above the 
level of the stereohate. It. varied in thickness from about a foot 
to three or four inches, being thickest on the north side. It was 
-also thick on the east side, where it grew gradually thinner as it 
receded from the temple, but continued all the way to the altar. 
On the north side we traced it back about twenty feet. At first 
we thought it the stone of the building crumbled iu a great con¬ 
flagration which obliterated all the architectural members, like 
the columns and entablature. We were led to this belief by the 
striking amount of charcoal which we found in various places. 
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1 11 eI especially in the large opening Otreu a large lump of char¬ 
coal was held in i In - mass of atone, and in the Mg opening ii wa* 
tbu ml with bits of bronze clear down to the bottom of the walls. 
But ininee the vburcoill could not get below the atone pavement of 
I lie eella in a tire which destroyed the temple, thb rhaivnal uniat 
have come from ;iu earlier tm% possibly from the one which fol¬ 
lowed the capture of Eretria by the Persians. 

The view of | ir. Dorpfehl is probably correct. Haul the layer 
was made up of stone-euHera" chips, solidified perhaps oil the 
north ami east aides, where there would be much passing, with 
the aid of cemeuL The disAppe*nm©e of the columns and entabla¬ 
tures and of tli L" upper layers of the platform is easily enough 
accounted for without '-. ailing in the assistance of a i*ulast raphe. 
They lay on the surfaces inviting plunder. Especially if these 
were marble columns, they would speedily find their way to lime 
kilns, such a> yawn now near tin: theatre. If the Eretria of the 
present day were a place where then 1 was much building going 
on, it would take vigilant supervision to prevent the foundations 
which we here found, poor materia] as they are, front lasing 
carried off piecemeal, Hinee I made the ucqri&mttMiCc of Eretria. 
in 1891, a considerable part of the acropolis wall, with one ven¬ 
erable looking tower; 1 bus gone into the lime kiln. 

We have made u substantial contribution to tin* topography of 
Eretria. The future traveller, instead of speaking of “ Eretria 
with its theatre/ 1 must speak of Erotria with its theatre and 
temple.” In the ease of such an important city, said one whose 
history interests ue deeply, while no undent writer I ms given us 
any deserijkiion of it, this U more of an addition tn our areheeo- 
logical knowledge than the discovery of n whole town in Mace¬ 
donia or Cappadocia. 

The first question suggested by a survey of these foundations is 
whether they earn l>e identified with those of any other temples 
known to have existed in Eretria. We nuturally wish to give the 
foundling a nm‘. Here we feel the lack of Tausanias, by whom 
excavators elsewhere have profited so much. We must guess. 

Tn going to Eretria my one specific and outspoken object was- 
to find a temple of Dionysus behind the stage building of the 

Mi ^ thu oat! Thirli appear* in the Am, ,Iqi m or A nett., Vo], vti, E’lme xvi. 
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theatre. We found a temple there, but are not disposed to count 
this as settling the ease. What we wanted and did not get was 

proofs in the shape ot inscriptions. 

Hut it will l»e readily grunted that wheu a temple and altar and 
theatre seem to make one complex, the presumption is that the 
temple and theatre belong together (the northeast corner of the 
temple is onlv 19 m. from the southwest corner of the stage 
building). Also it will l* granted that if Dionysus was wor¬ 
shipped at all in Eretria, the theatre probably belonged to lam. 
That Dionysus was worshipped in Eretria, and had a temple there, 
is certified bv inscriptions. C1G No. 2144, speaks of the 
Upcis rov Atorvcroe. 7ro M 7r^ toO Akulov. and X 6 P 01 T0 ° Aioi^aou. 
Another inscription, in honor of Theopompoa, given in Rhangabe, 
Ant. HdL II, p. 2615 ft*., also speaks of the fro*irij rov A/orwroe. 
These inscriptions are generally thought to belong to the Mace¬ 
donian or Roman period. But the voptn) is thought of as some¬ 
thing existing, and not then first introduced. Rhangabe hesi¬ 
tates to put the latter inscription into Roman times, ami inclines, 
in spite of the late appearance of some of the loiters, to put it 
back of the Macedonian supremacy.* It indicates a tune ot free¬ 
dom and prosperity.* Eretria votes to erect statues to one of her 
own citizens, who has presented the city with a fond of 40,000 
drachmas, to buy oil for the athletes in the gymnasium. Per¬ 
haps the time between the Peloponnesian War and the battle ot 
Chaeroneia, when her coffers were no longer drained by Athens 
for the adornment of the Acropolis, was the really wealthy period 
of Eretria. It is not unlikely that the theatre in its second period, 
i substantially in the form in which it has wmc down to us, 
and the temple, which seems to go with it, were built at this time. 

But just where we get our explicit information ot a temple ot 
Dionysus our difficulty begins. The first of the inscriptions re¬ 
ferred to conies from Cyriac of Ancona, who says that he saw it 
on a large and finely wrought piece of marble in a vineyard, 
where there was to be seen a temple of Dionysus fallen into decay 
from age.‘ Can we believe that Cyriac, nearly five hundred years 
ago, saw our temple before it bad disappeared from the face of 

• In agro riiuorum, ubi tcmplum Bactki collapsum weiert conspicitur, in mngno 
ri omaiistimo marmort. Boickh , under CIO. 2144. 
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the earth ? One would like to believe it. As far a* the vineyard 
is concerned, we eould believe that where only bushes now abound 
there were once flourishing vines. A bean field came nearly up 
to the edge of the theatre at the time of our excavations. Hut 
unfortunutely for this view Cyriac gives another Eretrian inscrip¬ 
tion which he says he found in summa arce, apud amphitheatrum. 
Here he must mean the theatre, which, after the destruction of 
the city, must always have been the conspicuous object amid 
the remains. And if Cyriac located one inscription by its nearness 
to the theatre he would almost surely have noted the other by the 
same method: and if he located the acropolis itself by its nearness 
to the theatre, much more would he have noted the nearness of 
the temple to the theatre, if he meant our temple. In order,, 
then, to save our temple for Dionysus, we must proceed on what 
is perhaps not a very violent supposition, riz., that Cyriac saw the 
inscription in question near a temple somewhere in the fields, 
ami as the inscription began 6 lepeis tov Atovvaov, and treated of 
a Dionysiac festival, jumped to the conclusion that the temple 
was a temple of Dionysus. The stone, however, may have been 
carried some distance. The epithet “ rnagno” is not to be 
pressed. It was probably a stele with moldings and perhaps 
hgures as a heading. The long Chaerephones inscription, Kph. 
Arch . b'. p. 317 If., which was set up in Kretria in the temple of 
Apollo, was found in Clialcis. 

The suggestion of two Dionysus temple!* is open to more serious 
objection. Eretria probably did not have such a profusion of 
temples, as Argos did for example, that several could belong to 
one divinity. 7 

The possibility that our temple does not belong to Dionysus 
must be conceded. The proximity to the theatre is not absolute 
proof. Indeed, it can hardly be taken for granted that every 
theatre is a theatre of Dionysus. This would hurdly puss with¬ 
out question for the theatres of Epidaurus, Delphi and Dodona. 
"VV e must then consider the claims of other candidates. 

There is no divinity so prominent in connection with Eretria 

’ Another inscription, published by F. Lenormant in Rhnn. Mut. xxi, p. 533 r 
mentions i Uptin roti <Wwrw. He give* ns the place of finding simply “ Eretriae, in 
marznore tnutilo." 
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as Artemis. She was u great divinity in Euboea generally, as is 
shown by coins. Her temple at the northern end of the island, it 
will be remembered, gave the name to the first great naval battle 
of the Persian AVar. Her Eretrian temple was the place where 
important inscriptions are to be set up, e. g. f that one on which 
the Eretrians tell of their greatness and their numbers,' and the 
stone on which the compact in regard to the Lelantinc A\ ur was 
inscribed." Here also, was to be deposited the Theophrastus 
inscription.** It was not merely the principal temple of Eretria, 
It was, according to Livy (xxxv, 38), a rendezvous for the inhab¬ 
itants of Curystus also. Probably it was the important temple of 
Euboea, which delighted to honor the Delphic trinity—Apollo, 
Artemis and Leto—with a preference for putting the virgin god¬ 
dess at the head of the list. 11 It is the only temple of Eretria 
mentioned by Strabo, and is frequently mentioned in inscriptions. 

But this temple, called the temple of Artemis Amarysia, is 
thought to have been not in Eretria itself, but seven stadia out- 
side of it, at a village called Amarynthos. u Strain, to be sure, 
does not say that the temple was in Amarynthos. 1,1 Artemis 
might have been named Amarysia while worshiped in Eretria, 
just as naturally as she was so called when worsliipped at Ath- 
mouou in Attica, where she has left a trace ol herselt in the 
modern name Marousi.’ 1 

The inscription CIO. 2144b, in honor of Phanokles, found 
within the city limits, Bpeaks of Artemis without the epithet 
Amarysia, and inasmuch as the inscription provides that the stele 
on which it is inscribed shall be set up in the temple of Artemis, 
Bocckh sup|K>ses that there was a second temple of Artemis 
within the city also. This is of course possible. But the temp¬ 
tation would lie near to seek in our temple, which was in a eon- 

• tjTRJk.no, p. 448. * Ibid, 

10 KhasoaBK, Ant. Hell, tt, p. 260 IT., Ho. 689. 

u Ulrich*, Rrisen, n, p. 240. RHAifOABB, Ant . Hell. II, p. 782, No. 1282. 
Bcbsian, Geop. Griteh. n, p. 428. £/»A, .4rcA. 1802, pp. 141, 154bis, 158. 

“Strabo, p. 448. 

a w*n*t fr in Strabo, p. 448, does not necessarily imply a inarch ou< from the city 
anv more than the of Dionysus, above referred to, or the voforti at the Faria- 

themes. The Eleusinian rojonJ must not prejudice us. 

u Pava. l, 81, 5. LoLLiJra in Mitt.d. dtutsch. tirrA. Inst., Athen. 1880, p. 28SK 
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epicuuus part of tlie city, near the theatre the fool of the acropolis, 
mid the gate leading out to ( haloid, the one temple of Artemis 
Amaryaiu, were ir not for the inscription published in the Eph. 
Arch* H' + ]i. Wl. No, 417 iCaner* DclectttA. No. T>33}, which pro-* 
aeribes that the Etetriau copy of ihe treaty be tween Eretria and 
Hi-then sliall he net up in An iiuynfh oh This makes 

it us good at- certain that the temple of Artemis Aiuarvshu else¬ 
where mentioned its the place for depositing important inscrip¬ 
tions, is here intended. ami ho wax not in Eretria itself. Ah our 
temple is not likely t" hilvr been the temple of Artemis, how 
gladly would wc believe that the temple among tlie vines, which 
C’yriae saw and took to he the temple of 1. Kenyan a, wax really the 
temple of Artemi:- Amurysia. We could make ample amende to 
DiorivnUh by giving him the temple which we Lave just discovered. 

But ho long ax n shade of doubt remains concerning the pro¬ 
prietorship of Dionysus, we may mention another candidate. A 
temple of Apollo Dtiphhephara-i Is mentioned in the Chncrephouea 
inscription 1 '* ax a place for setting up the side, and since tins 
temple is named in line 1 it its the place where the Eretrian citi¬ 
zens are to take the oath, it in perhaps fair to presume that it was 
in the city ami accessible. One inscription 1,1 containing a sped- 
fixation that it be set up in the temple of Apollo Tktphrtcphtjras 
was found in Eretria itself, and so corroborates this view. 

At last wo have a candidate against whom it cannot he alleged 
that he was an outsider. But h must he confessed that there is 
no positive proof. The same may be naid of the claims of 
1 icmeter. who appears to have been worshipped at Eretria, if we 
may judge from a reference to the Tbesmophuria in Plutarch, 
Qwjttfiano: (rt m at'ou\ ill, where the question is propounded: 
lb Why do the Eretrian women roast their meat, at the Thesmo- 
phoria, not at the tire hut in the sun?” 

What other temples the Eretrians had which are not mentioned 
by authors or inscriptions which have come down to us we cannot 
tell. On this consideration there might be many candidates, but 
we come back in the end to our first suggestion, m., that a 

^Ejih. Arch, p, TJ17, No. 4Mi_ 

Eyh. Arch, L r p. ■tet, N0. This tftnt|iLo Jiisn mtrttluntid in i Eixccipti- »ni> 
puUjihed iti tlie Eyh. Arch. pp. 12&, 13*, Ct ateo Plut. PytA. Orae, IS. 
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temple ho closely connected with the theatre was in all probabil¬ 
ity 11 temple nf Tb 0 UY 8 U:g and if it be deemed rash to set ji^ide 
the testimony of fyriiu 1 of Aneonig we might postulate a second 
tempi*; of Dion van? with almost as much iahaw ol reason as 
BocebJi bad fur postulating a second temple of Artemis. 

Jt» die excavations about the temple we tound very little pot¬ 
tery. One piece of n h-hfth>s\ however, with blade tigurus on a 
white grottltd,, seems to indicate el date before the Persian W urs/ 1 ' 

In contra-'t to this is a small marble head found under the layer 
of poros covering tie main opening in the temple. This cannot 
well be earlier than the fourth century- if if be a divinity it is 
most likely an Aphrodite. 

In the dump heap we found a torso of a term-cotta siren or 
harpy, apparently a rat tie tor a child. 1( was covered with a 
coating of stucco, ami wft» probably painted. This might belong 
to almost any age. 

Of the dose connection between the altar and the theatre, 
which may help to afford mi explanation of the enigmatical pae- 
s age under the stage building, Professor Papps will treat in his 
article on the theatre, 

Near flit; line of bases extending westward from the theul.ru 
1 1 1 i> j) l>) were ibund font* fragments of inscriptkuia, no one of 
which a til .ids n whole name. But whfti i.s more important.-mo 
affords @HKE and another HYAEL This makes it certain that 
the bases belong to ■•horegie monuments, like those at Athens-’' 

and that this tbeatn was (he sci-tic of musical ■■£ dramatic .. 

Psts, The inscription containing tjvkei, and probably nil the 
others, is from the fourth century. 

EXCURSUS ON THE LOCATION OF THE TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS AMARYS1A. 

Shice the location of the temple of Artemis Amuiysia h the 
burning question of Hre titan topography, and since wv made the 

it H. A. GMtawEJt in iif Hdl. Stwkt» f 11*1*4, p. iUft *- Unfortunately th* 

tAiiL'l [iIell’l 4 ■ T iii'n'ling win* n-'T Tinted. Btst wi-j linvO ttt IfiisHt un midi Lt'imil Vikeo itnt 
iliL* pre-Ferti*n Krttri* wn-- on thu turns ipot a* ilw later city- Cf. Ah. J>ca- <n 
Amen, vu t p. 241, 

i" ft mm II, Dr J/tfd ifi* tfrtmti unhu, j>. 84 tf, II a It H l w n , MyfMa&f wt -U ■■•»- 
mmlt tf f Athtni, p. 2#K f. The bMW nnd mvhiU't-iurul rmgnwnts Professor Cftpp 
will describe- 
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■ mlv excavations, yet made with it view ef ascertaining its location, 
it may deem proper to add n few words on this subject. 

Strabo'a seven stadia have been measured by difrbrent writers in 
nearly all tbe different directions from Erctriu except out into the 
deep sea; and Stephan ns of Byzantium, who says ANiurvntb’S— 
pjproy, stems to invite us to that salt urn luortiiloni. I'm ter such 
circumstances it is not a little tantalizing to bear Wilamowitz 
say: “ Mdcbtc bei dor Artemis von Aina nr nib os reefatbahl 
gegraben wcrden JJ ;“ and again: “An dicsem Qrte waren Aue- 
grabungon reebt sehr am Platze.* T4> Yes, if we only knew where 
the place was. 

Considering that Eretrk's territory opens out toward the eusi 
rather than the west, we hose that direction taking also into 
account Lolling -i suggestion 81 of a possible identification of 
Affiiiryntlios with a supposed Obi Eretriu, which, according to 
Strabo,- lay to the east of the later city. 

It i,vas die village of A muirntb^s, uud not the temple, which 
Strabo n gives as seven stadia distant from Eretria; i pnBCi|Ucntly 
we need nol bo exact about the distance of the spol selected for 
excavation. The hill called Kotrcui lii-.i not much in excess of 
seven stadia to the cast, perhaps not at all if the measurement he 
made in n straight line across to the hills from the northeast 
corner of the acropolis wall. Kntroni, too, is as much of a i^troe 
as that which figures in Htrodorns’ description of the battle of 
Hutaen—its much of a ri}tro? as one would be likely to find cm 
dry land .* 1 

At the southern foot of this bill lies one rootless church, which 
the owner of the land here my h he built several years ago to take 
the place of an older one near by, ihllen to ruin from age. From 
the ground on which the older church stood lie had taken several 
inscribed marbles which he frankly confesses he bad committed 
to the lime-kiln to make mortar for his Louse building. One of 
these, a stele, he had built into his house. It showed the initial 
letters ot two names, M and A. He assured me that the inscrip- 

“ Berm as, am, ji. OT. 

W .-ImtliJOTJAl tvJ+i KnrjftlDS, p r ISfl. 

tfin. dea dm f>rA. ,t rrh. fiute, Athm. x (1886}, p. 3iA. 

” p. 403 r « I hUi t p, 448, 


"But. lx, n\ r 
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turn ran Mijimo? AfufrvtBos. This account looked hopeful ■ but two 
days’ digging of trt; Lie!led ou this spot reveal ed the bed-rock at a 
very slight depth* while nothing hut modern walls appeared. We 
found two inscriptions* almost m the beginning of "iir work, cm 
plain stelae. These were simply the names 

innOKAEiA 
and KAEltOl 

We also noticed built into a wine-vat, mid taken from the some 
spot where we dug, another epitaph running 

rAPAMONOI 

py$qno— 

Could tbis be a Ktoue-eutterC error for 

Of course the temple may still lie within a hundred yards of 
the spot on which we dug* hut we have done ample justice to our 
main reason for selecting this spot, viz., the testimony i-f the 
hind owner. 

One may perhaps now all the more readily lend an ear to those 
who strongly suspect that Strabo ha> erred or been made to err 
by bad copying* and so seek the temple much farther away* H 
Not until excavations have been under taken at every promis¬ 
ing point near Bathva, and at reasonable distances in the other 
direction, toward Chaleia, should we despair of locating the temple. 

Athens. Rufl’s Ik lUnuitDEox, 

March, 1895. 


1;1 IjLKHKiii (/0’ISCTI, II, p. 24!>> » inclined Irt seek it «t Uatbyn, two luairs to thh- 
ejtat rtf Krr-iriw- Iawriptiuns point lu- f-i-mel h 1 ng IlIhj this. ^ EpA Ari'h. A', jv 
JSS6, Hu. &K!4, An > itJ l'Ii uriJi rn.'iir Bulhyn it mentioned pa the pla^' of Budin^, 
WbiU 18 mure U' tfca point, tku fniifjtiieijt Of the KretrLa-Hiaiiapit treaty, nhovn re- 
far rod LU) Wfr? pi i,id by pn informant, whom EuBtrntiftfle,» {EpK ArcA. U J , p, ftsi?) re- 
A 5 more trSEtmirthy tlmn the setter of the Stonu, to tuive romO not frutn o 
phice near Oreos. bat from ButUy.'t- 
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[Plate \ix.] 


The work of excavation in and about the theatre at Eretria 
during the mouth of May, 1894, wa* entrusted bv the director. 
Professor Richardson, to Professor Phillips and myself. While 
the former was engaged in uncovering the temple, the workmen 
under my direction cleared away the earth from about the stone 
structure to the southwest of the scrim-building (B). and sank 
tnul trenches immediately behind the see tut. The stone structure 
proved to 1 m* nn altar. No indications were found that a stoa or 
other accessory buildings had ever existed in this part of the 
Dionysos precinct. During the second week our workmen were 
all employed on the temple. Then a trench was sunk from the 
northeast corner of the temple in the direction of the theatre. 
Foundation walls were found, which were recoguized at once as 
belonging to the w«*st wing ot the seena, restored eonjeeturally in 
Mr. Foss urn’s plan (Am. Joint. Arch, vii (1801), Plate xi). 
Much encouraged by this discovery, we employed from this time 
on as many men as could work to advantage in the narrow space 
south of the ruins of the cuvea and west of the seoua. The found¬ 
ations lay so near the surface ami progress was so rapid that we 
reached the west parodos several days before the close of the cam¬ 
paign. Unfortunately the point about which the greatest interest 
centered, the pumdos itself, was so deeply buried under the mass 
of heavy stone, and earth that had fallen at the collapse of the 
sustaining wall of the eavea, that only a beginning was made of 
a work ot which the completion might prove of considerable im¬ 
portance for the understanding of this interesting theatre 
338 * ^ 
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r i%. trhuj uf ih'street {V\.\\v. six). The grotmd plan c£ 
the west wing id the seeuu has been completely recovered. Ihu” 

■ -t" rl lcs east wing may now be safely rt’Stored In its general cut- 
liuea to correspond, i !'■> ■ the dltnemwoiia ol length and depth i-t-j ■ ■ 
the same. The re nr wall of the west wing extends 16.50 in. from 
tin; point where it leaves the omc-’i 1 wall nf the main building,then 
hemls in meet the wall of the paradox making an obtu« angle at 
the 80 iitlnv< 3 st comer. Hie Inundation course ufotie remains. laid 
almost on the surface and wirelessly put together of irregular 
stones of different material. Judging from tin* inferior workman- 
ehip ¥ this wing must bo of very lute irons tr nation. Aa tht well 
approaches the parodoe^ the fbundfctionn go deeper, are heavier 

iLiid more carefully fitted. The depth a r the “ii trance to the 
pjLriid-s is 1,68 ul The front wait it the west wing is fenm-ti by 
;i continuation of the ststeanc f/wtSj which cons paraHel i" the wall 
of the parodoe. 

In the irregular quad rihi lend -pave cm lmasd by tin' walls just, 
described are various mmullft. £ hie meter tram the main build- 
^|-|(T 1 b a short fragment "1 a transverse wall, nml - in. further 
another, nf which 1.7^ in. lire preserver!, linn I'Oittvs :i uireulat 
stmctiire \ marked E in the plan) S JK in. in diameter. which break* 
into the boundary wall at this point. Of this two wurste remain: 
the lower, formed of small atones closely luhl in a > m li , mi nboTv 
it a course ul [oros nil to a circle on llie out side and forming 
u regular hexagon within. This probably served as a foundation 
for a circular 111 li I (ling of sime soil. |.jo*sildy a ehoregte ni"im- 
mnir. There is no evidence of its use as a cistern T such as have 
been found in several theatres in connection with the sevna foiild- 
iug, 1 .V little further to llie west is a base I>T m. square ib in 
ppm^ formed of four slabs 0$. black marble neatly brassed Lind 
joined with. z clamps. The oriental ion id this base, which bums 
- L (i angle with both of the adjacent boundary waits, hut is in align¬ 
ment with the stylobate which extends to the westward, prompts 
the suggestion that tins wing was opm on the south and west, at 
least that part of it which lies beyond the second transverse wall. 
Til this ease it was rather a portico than an enclosed room. The 

’MvLIS*< JPuAlwwWrt'tt-^^ t'- *8, a- tjf *** Ameriarn School 

(18SU-90f, p. 14. 
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shallow an.] weak foundations lend further probability to this 
-uggeation. If this U true, the large base supporte<l the first 
and most imposing of the long series of monuments described 
in the next paragraph. Lastly, in this wing lies the peculiar 
structure found in 18f»l, considerably below the level of the 
other remains. Its purpose is still unexplained. The hy¬ 
pothesis advanced by Mr. Foesum (L c. p. 253), that “ here may 
mve been ramps ascending to the proscenium, side bv aide with 
the parodos into the orchestra, as at Sicyou and Epidaurus " 
inust he rejected. Tn the first place the parallel walls are too 
close together (width 0.46 m.) Besides, the conditions at Eretria 
ar, entirely different from those- at Epidaurus and at Sicynn. The 
evel ot the scetia (or proscenium) is reached from the outside 

" ! th0Ut l the ,Uk ° d of ru, 1 'P s or steps. Ramps were ueoessarv only 
w ien the scetia or proscenium was elevated al»ove the surround¬ 
ing ground. 

f hjlob " le ' W«rtw»fd from the southweet oomer of the 
,r ", lng ex,e ' 1 ' ’ 1,1 an oW W ,| e direction a stylobate of poros 

- ’2 °'Vr I 2 ® ™- " ide - • SUn ' lin ^ “>«» ^is foundation at 
rignlui 7 r 1 ' f0Und four m “ rl)le bases Of various size 

and workmanship (I> D l»). That these- bases were for the support 
esdnmns ,s shown bv the fuc, ti.at all but one have circular sfnk- 

X,,‘i i r , " r -' ,r ' m T ° f Which • “W* * »» -fl-ted 

column still projects. .\o two of these bases are alike. Three 
others he beyond the stylobate, resting on the earth, but m , itu 
toi mmg a that eurves gradually to the north ns if to encircle 
he eawa. Mill another was found north of the stylobate hut it 

the TargeT^r" " 0riSi " Ul ; V - T ' ,e lttS ' " f “ ri <* « “>*•' 

i lt U a, " q "“ r " ,llr '*"«<>>"• eontinuing, after an 

t. ..tl square. None of the other bases mat also have- 
borne- square pt liars. 1 , is clear that here was no stoa, whichX 
hud expected to find, but „ series, of commemomtive monument! 

had (alien from the caves [, , 1 -"Kg 68 ' it 

' 11 *“ lvc belonged to the doorway 
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of the upper entrance to the auditorium, set in the avaXvppa. A 
number of copper coins, fragments of capitals, mouldings, und 
architectural terracotta fragments were also found here. 

The 7 T a p o 8 o 4 . The wall of the west parodos was uncovered, 
hut not the parodos itself. The wall is not so well preserved as 
that of the east parodos, which was excav ated m the spring ot 
1892 lienee it will be necessary to mention the most interesting 
characteristics of the latter in order to illustrate and explain the 

former. , . , 

The cast parados is 4.80 m. wide at the end next to the orches¬ 
tra. The parodos wall was of innrble slabs, neatly dressed and 
joined, resting on a foundation of poros. The marble blocks are 
It. position only toward the outer entrance. The poros found¬ 
ations are laid on an incline, as is the ophite. Three 

meters from the entrance a marble sill 1.25 TO. wide is still in 
position. It is dressed only on the upper edge, the rest having 
been covered by the earth of the floor of the parodos. The floor 
level at the sill is 1.25 m. above the orchestra. From the sill to 
the entrance the former earth-line may 1* distinctly traced on the 
marble, which is dressed only above this line. This rough line 
slopes upward from the sill to the cross-wall against which the 
parodos wall abuts, just reaching the level of the flat foundation 
stone of the former. This stone projects a little into the par. «ius, 
and shows a rough end, as if it had been broken off It may 
have been a sill which lay at the entrance ol the parodos At 
■inv rate the original floor of the parados at this |K,int reached the 
level of this stone, which is 1.70 m. above the orchestra—a very 
considerable incline in a parade. 15 m. long. The original level 
of the ground east of the theatre cannot lie ascertained, but it was 

probably not much higher than this. 

The west parodos exhibits the same general characteristic*. 
The poros foundation is preserved and several meters of the mar¬ 
ble front. The foundation is not continuous, however, but stops 
5 65 ra. from the entrance, continuing .80 m. higher up. No sill 
was found in this wall, but it undoubtedly existed where tins 
break occurs. From this point on, the slanting rough line on 
the marble is as distinctly marked as on the other side. U here 
it ends the foundation stone of the cross-wall extended some .60 m. 
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iuln tin - psitmliw, hut was £. s ur away by tint- workman, who thought 
it to hi* the layer of Irani lime ttaconntered amnnd the temple, 
Tite level of the parados four ;it the entrance was i$l m. above 
tbe orrheatrsi — a little higher thou in theeaat parodoK. The level 
of the ground outride is given by the stylnlmte—about 3 + 45 ni. 
:i r "'n.' the onhestra. It the some grade was continued, the par,>- 
dl * reached the outer level nljont half way down the sty]abate. 
Xo traces of h door at the entrance to the \mtoda$ were found* 
Tri thv accompanying plans (Km, 3R)Ibm indicated tin- earth-line 
on the fare of the wall, theriU* ii, the wall Itself; and tfaftjndinu- 
tion oi the parodoi from the bend lieyond the proscenium. 






I'm. S&.-Tii* fcAv r AMJ WtJt p AKflW0[ 

These .loping parodoi confirm the explanation riven In- Mr 

*“““ t !"• 0f *• V*»£r ^rufrion 3 £ 

' ll,c4jm8 of tl,B old 3C ™« (fifth or fourth eeotanr) 
U.r spectators sat or stood on the almost level -mood t0 

north men the theatre was rebuilt the seem, w£foftetandW 

-.U1 enlarged, and the orchestra was hollowed out, furnish in,- the 

ear h l„r the Durand of the auditorium. The only alternative was 
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to haul the necessary earth iVi.mi a distance, os at Muniliua, or 
construct the auditorium of solid muaonry. The existence ol the 
temple near by precluded the removal ot the theatre tn iln. *h>pe 
of the nerupolk The result was hot only the sloping purodoi, 
hut the elevation of the --►etia-bull ding S.4b in, above rhe oreln s- 
r.ra, this would haw been avoided only by the excavation to the 
game depth of the ground under the n.-buUdmg, whleh would 
have been costly mid in many ways inconvenient The ratilt oi 
this peculiar construction was that the chorus bad to makt^a 
descent ironi (heir dressing-room ^ l»fore they could appear m 
tlie orchestra. AVhat means were provided for this descent i 
Meam »f communication Utvxeti tww. ami orchestra. After the 
excavations of the first sea-on the only connection that appeared 
between the &re&dug-rooms anti the oivheetia was ilu. hir^t 
vaulted passage under the fleenu. it was quite natural that this 
peculiar arrangement should bo explained by the necessity ttt * 
means of communication between the nppei and bjua 
Mr. Fossimn.it is true, claimed that this was the simplest solution 
of the problem, the only other alternative being n %ht of «teps 
over the free of the proscenium, which was rightly rejected a- 
impossible. But doubtless no one who has -cen the theatre has 
been fully satisfied either with this explanation of tin- purpose ol 
the bu*e nml carefully built passage, or with the theory that t ie 
architect of the theatre consulted so little the convenience of the 
persons for whom he was building, For the entrance to the pas¬ 
sage lies outside of the seeing It would have been necessary for 
the ehorusd after donning their costumes, to leave rim seen* a to 
gethar, and, if their entrance was to he nimle from the parody, 
to encircle the seen a to the right or to the left: otherwise (the 
Varc occurrence) in descend the steps back '<t the Mvun. I™ 68 
through the passage, and appear through the central door ot the 
proscenium. This is hardly conceivable. The purpose Ot the 
vaulted passage must receive another explanation. 1 can only 
fiuggrtt that it may have bee used for the rajiiraf of priests, 

iThbi.ttfMttoa V.-M- polled out by Mr. Gardner, J- II. S. 1*92-8, p- 14 *h ind 
hr Mr Lurin' 1 -, J- tf, X., ftupple‘in«L| l. |f. D4. 

■ Although this p^'iru tn»y hHve bwn tonitruuted lb“ immh mnturyr 

lh*re ., n,j^L li much n«d *. ev,r uf pmvMiC^ fur the chuftli in tm^ly and tb» 

HtpdrkTniL 
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choregi, public officials, iiL-turi?. and choruses, who entered the 
theatre in pomp uml cireumataium ut the festive ]h after the aacn- 
tiee at the ultar, 

J he doors in the parodol suggest- what h t \t once the simplest, 
and, in my opinion, the actual solution of the main qsicBtiom 
rhese doors provided for the entrance of the actors from 
the side*. But, for those who refuse to accept Dr. DorpMdk 
theory <ij the stage, they have no significance whatever un- 
less they were to be used by the chorus for a like purpose. 
ILenoe there must have been corresponding doors in the 
fiord walls of the two wings. It will be seen that by such 
an Arrangement the descent of BM m. w ha made perfectly 
convenient even ibr buskined feet. By menus of the sloping 
parodoi about 1.25 m. of this descent was accomplished. An 
equal amount could have been made by ramps m the wings slop¬ 
ing in the opposite direction and the balance by rumps or stops in 
tin- space between the parallel walls. Or. on tlie other hand, the 
Wliule remuimug descent of something over 2 m, could have been 
Accomplished by flights of steps in the wings or between the 
parallel walk. Further excavation might throw light on this 
question. Meanwhile it can hardly be doubted that in one of the 
two way? suggested prevision wro made tor the descent of Hie 
dmT ^ *°ni dressing-rooms to the paredoi without the 
necessity of their going out of the building. On the eompar, 
lively rare occasions of their entrance from the central door 
{which, hy the way, was utterly impossible in thk theatre if the 

f . " J was 11 ^). the latter half of the descent was made 

between the parallel walls instead of in ihe parwloL 

Tfie Mtttm Tfatitre and the Stage Question. So &r I have avoided 
“ . p0S * lble “ n controverted points in the ititerpretatian of 

this theatre, which has been called into evidence bv both parties 
to the controversy concerning the elevated stoge. ' r should not 
now go beyond the strict requirements of mv report of the recent 
excavations had not rbe fairer of Mr. Fotenm’s report been 
1 .died 11 J question by Mr. Gardner (J. If. $ r 18! ^-3 r > i4Ki ir 0 
obia.tsth.it Mr Funsam, in his Mai to defend the new theory 
entirely overlooked the fact that the elevated wona, opening 
dire, tlj upon the proscenium without a change of level,\vas a 
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*tron*r argument for the use of the proscenium as El ahige for 
actors, But Mr. Gardner seems to have entirely overlooked the 
fact that the chorus of fifteen persons had to descend to the lower 
level in any ease. The descent of three additional persona in¬ 
volved no greater difficulty. One might na wdl bring against 
the old view the objection that the actors would have had to 
-ttseend fr^us the dressing-rooms, which in most theatres were not 
elevated above the orchestra, to the high proscenium. The ele¬ 
vated seen a at Kretria, therefore* can give no comfort to either 
party. On the other hand the tunnel in the orchestra gives an 
unanswerable argument tor the appearance of actors in the 
orchestra. This argument, cannot be set aside by showing how 
easy it would have been for actors to appear on top oi the pros¬ 
cenium, nor by referring to the uncertainty as regards the date 
of its construction * It was hnilt before the stone proscenium 
and its structure points to u good Greek period.' ft may he 
jiflsigued with probability to the period of the rcconstruetion of 
the them re. Tt need not excite surprise that the orchestra should 
still have been used by actors down to (perlmpsj the Christian 
era. Tim only reason for the elevation of The stage in Roman 
times was the necessity of using the inner halt oi the on Uestra 
tbr seating purposes. This necessity seems never to have arisen 
at Erctria. 1 ’ Therefore the orchestra remained the most suitable 
place for the performance of both actors and chorus. When the 
Ttomau stage appeared it was made deep enough to accommodate 
the chorus ns well the actors. There is no reason to believe 
that, the two classes of players were ever separated by a difference 
of level in the Greek theatre any more than in the Homan. 

Returning once more to the tunnel* it must be accepted as evi¬ 
dence that actors appeared in the orchestra in Hretri a at a peri< id 

< WiUiWHAtfF, T>\r' J 4HjfwA T , uii0 ekr ffiwfiiach^i Dronim AttX Jakr- 

A vraifrrfa, p. II, fifty- “SIfth 1st efdMHeits. SW did Zed lUt KritipiLunt: rlesaalbun 
nit;ht BDlfEflffcrM 1 knnW, Pf- DfirpMd nlrmu hn> fiXJMtt&ed Pill nuthiir- 

itiiUffi opinion mt the subject, 

l So I> r . D5ipfeld h cf. u J . 1 - 1891, t:. 2T7. Flam’s dating 0 f iha *t-n<J 
ccnfuin in tin Hist wntiiry a, c. is o(course *ntindy ^mjectUYul, See ibid, p. -S4. 

■ j jqdgu fr,jtcL the fEK’t ftlnnfi that, H lew Itonuiu StftgQ whs arictsd hers. 

This would not prevent th& erwliou of a. row of throne on \ht level nf the orchestra, 
as ill Uropa, :m [ J, pmtnibTy, lit tlrL-lriu. See ^lr. Brow I s< n’s rtport, -4- T. A. 1891, 
p. 27 &, 
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t ' ™ proscenium, whether of wood ofstoue, w st<lll din«. 

ortunately this tunnel cannot be explained atrav ,« having 1*^ 

f ' ] i n ' 1 '‘ 1 ,1 -- t P"!™*' “ ghuBatorial exhibit!nns. The 

rjccnoa lilts I wen made," it is true, that it cannot be proved that 

ttT 1 V ilT ^.r iD eoI,0 “ ti “ n " irI ' 'Inunutie jiert'nm], 
”“™t ‘ rther “ n rt '* Pm«-‘l Hint this proscenium, the s„.,n 
. he theatre itedfi were ever used for tlromutic pcrt'ormancre. But 

..n>r ‘nf n“T n n ‘“VT* " mtraota to ,l '*«“"»*• The burden 
X " fl, r‘\°“ h " u wb " Hie position taken hv 

;! ' 1 ' n ™’i tn the oflteml report of this dia-overy ( 1 / 

Trail'- f’ , TW ,U " nelS fo '"‘ d at MaJuetin, and 

. h-». eeui-'ulered separately, might with reason hare been 

Frerr 1 !’ H -‘ ‘™ U "“ i ="'IT-«-d by the structure at 

hretrta tvlneh ,s tn perive. preservation and whose purple ;] 

r . nr, thoj should Ik- accepted as the solution of !t f 

.■« 

4j ! 1 A It. 11. CA P 1 J >. 


itte'" ""' " >*-■: «. «a.. I6na , 

h. .bn fWWS 

„ ^ - th ' / r n / 4 mrrifit, p, flj, , 

Apart arm tta impmtmbltt *t,™Ut>h that tin.„ i , 

*'*** “"Td fee / , „ -K T n,i * 

TM-.,r.s from Uji: drnmtre ffir th, ilJunnitlt.n „f thJ Lf . Vtli, mis , y wl Bffi " LrtcB0t 
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During tli* ujukt ni 1834, Mr. P Ilnders—Petrie explored the 
site of undent Koptos, (the madam town of Koffc), some thirty 
north of Thebea* ots the 20th parallel 
11 lis wm at nil times the point from which camvEius started on 
i heir a ay to the Rod Sea, It stood at the head of Hu* two desert 
road* that led. one through the Rummanmt Valley, due east, and 
rhe oiiior to llerenfce. to the southeast, and was, therefore, the 
centre of aommme and the point of contact from earliest times 
\yith Arabia mid Southern Asm, m well as with the . oast of 
Somali, Eastern Africa, known hi the ancient Egyptians as the 
Laud nf Punt — rhe Divine or Holy Laud. 

Although monumental tram of kings of the Did Empire were 
recovered—rmuddy those uf Klmfu, Ih.pi I. ,md W v \ XLterkara— 
the earliest >eii]piurw lent by Mr. Petrie to the department of 
Aiclamlogy and Palaeontology of the t Adversity of Pennsylvania, 
date from the reign of Antef \ Ncfer-Khejimi-Re, of the x! 
Dytiuajy, who reigned about 287 ,“) rt. t , 

\r Koptofl King Arttef Y seem* to have rebuilt or added to 
|hr auc-Eeiir temple, and much of the stone work of his edifice wu^ 
in the course of time used, a.- was common In Egypt, by his sur- 
eessora as building material for subsequent improvements or 
addition^. 

At least forty Sculptured limestone slabs, most of which are 
small and thin—euch as the five in the collection nowin Phila¬ 
delphia were found turned lace ihiwn, having been used to form 
die | lawmen I of a later hall (probably of the xn dynasty). The 
thinness of these has led Mr. Petrie to think that rhe Antef Tem¬ 
plewas ot brick faced with limestone. Same of the slabs are 
incised, others carved in bas-relief and the workmanship U tine. 
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The fleets represented mmSiy treat of King Autef and of his 
offerings to Min, God of Koptoa. to Tloros, and to a goddess 
IhoH, here referred to are curved i„ relief. One rep re Jut, the 
dying aDii-disc with « NetenBelinted " on either side, This one* 
formed the lintel of a diior-way. The other* respectively give the 
cartouche, names and rifles as well us the “Ka" mum of the 
monarch. 

An interest especially attaches to those Kojrtos slabs with 
the exception of a few small fragment* in the Ghizeh Museum* 
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they are rho only temple wall-sculptures, other than those of 
funeral shrines, yet known of the period anterior to the xvm 
dynasty. 1 

Among tin- larger and nmat important object* in the collection 
is a sandstone statue of tile Ptolemaic period, fount] hi the back of 
the temple temea&s (Fig. 39). The feet are missing and tin- head waa 
broken off at the neck, but Jits exactly on the body. It is moat 
un-Egyptian in its artistic treatment. TTad it been found in the 
-Mediterranean region ami had the head been lost. iT must un¬ 
doubtedly have been aseri bad to the Archaic period of Cypriote 
art, when .Asiatic influence was most strongly felt. The stiff 
conventional attitude, the long, clinging fringed garment show ing 
the ^Ughti st possible suggestion of draptery, the position id' the 
turns, undetached from the body, are almost puzzling when com 
sidered in connection with the prettily formed heat! This is 
encircled by a wreath of rosettes or daisies, beneath which ap¬ 
pears a tine fringe of curled hair, falling over the forehead. 
Although circlets decorated with rosettes were worn by Egyp- 
tkm women in die earliest times- -as may be seen for instance on 
the well-known statue of A T efert found at AledW, as well as on 
fiL1 1 mu]OIL Li es of the p ri n c \ : -ses o t lhe mi l 3y jj as ty, w li ,>se unope i j* il 

tombs were discovered by M, de Morgan at Dashour in 1894 _id 

no time was the hair thus treated by the Egyptian artists; and we 
ari- again led to remember the Cypriote statues of the ilfth een- 
tury, in which the influence of Greece is plainly betrayed. Hero 
as in aonio of those statues 1 the outer corner of the eyes U slightly 
oblique—no doubt with a view to giving die face a pleasant ex¬ 
pression and to bringing the eyes into symmetry willi die mouth, 
Hut the whole treatment of the hair, and the graceful rounded 
lines of the ■ -harming face of our specimen, remind us that the 
artist not only belonged to a school of art influenced by Greece, 
"but to a period of higher artistic development. A head given bv 
lb- Id eh ter in Kt/pms, the Bible and llottur n, pi. n \v, wears a 
very similar wreath. The fringe of hair, however, is curled in 
stiff locks instead of a curly fringe. He ascribe* it to the v cen¬ 
tury. 

c S('m Mr. Petrie i Catalogue ft f a Collection frmt the Trmpft \>f Kjji!>•.-„ efhibit?<t 
m (he Edward* Library— University Coll., London, 1S94. 

1 L J ermt ct € hi pies, HiiL itVAr^ III. p ftfiT, %. SUB. 
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The individual statue is now here, was probably of 

Egyptian 1 flood: nt lea^t flic- east ot features with Its full lips, 
large eyes, and smooth contours 5* i.f the type designated bi Mr. 
Petrie, in lifc valuable collection of Ethnic types, as hltdi nuste 
Egyptian or P unite —the tcmj being u^ed tss derived fn.mi Punt, 
the name given by the Egyptians rn tin- hold and district of the Rod 
Baa whence the Poeni or Phoenician- and cognate people* traced 
their origin, J In - specimen is interesting, Dating from a time when 
Hellenic art had readied its fullest development* hut found in a 

. . . I 11 ‘d tty where Hellenic influence must have been weak- 

eneil by other iuilueijei. it given n.- one lie ire warning not to be 
r '' d > m Co tisiM-ilie to tiio Atvlmic period works of uncertain 
provenance, offering Archaic feature. Did we not know its pre- 
dse historical horizon, we should, 1 ildnk, be tempted to ascribe 
thb *mtuc tu t vprus and lo a coutdih-mhly earlier period than 
that to which we know it to belong. 
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SOME HCt LPTURES FROM KQPTQS IN PHILADELPHIA. B51 

iliglit of steps leading to the temple. It k most repulsive io its 
expression and is evidently a good portrait On seeing the rough, 
brutal ^ ee t scowling eves, the deep furrows between the 
brows, no one will fed inclined to doubt the truth of the account* 
handed down by history, with regard to the cruelty of the despot. 
The head k of syenite, it weighs about 301) Ibk; and feint traces 
ol red paint still remain. As far a* [ know, no other portrait 
head tpf Oamcalla has been found in Egypt and the specimen is 
unique also ns regards material. 

The collection moreover includes some fragments from the 
temple uf Aiuen-mn-lmt I. xn dynasty, amt a set of foundation 
deposits of ThnthmeslU —pottery, bronze implements, etc,; many 
fragments and minor objects of rn.nv or less interest, and a nam- 
li-erof flint implements found at various depth? in the town. 

Safa T. ^teyenvsom. 

TJcp’t of Arditeology and Paleontology, 

V aivereity of Pennsylvania, 



UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA EXCAVATIONS 
AT NIPPUR. 

IX THE NIPPUR ARCH. 

[Plate XX.] 


]q an article on blue temple of Rel at Nippur, published in 
this JomuuL, VoL x, No, t T I mentioned the discovery by Mr. 
Haynes of a “ Roman ” areh. This gave rise to an unfortunate 
HUflttnderetiitiding, m though he hiul meant to ascribe the arch to 
the Roman period, fn point of tact, Mr. Haynes claimed from 
tiie outsiT 1 1 lilt he bar! discovered a true arch fur antedating any 
hitherto discovered. At the time when my article was written I 
wtis nnable hi give any details regarding this arch, but since then 
the Committee has received from Mr. Haynes blue prints of the 
arch and its surroundings, winch prove it to be u true key-stone 
arch, pointed, and older than the time of Snrgon of \ gune 
(B800 it. c.). The accompanying drawings, made from these 
blue pilntw by Mr* James T. Dye, will demonstrate, I think, the 
complete accuracy of Mr. Haynes' claim that he has discovered a 
true arch, older by many 1 .. years than auy hitherto known. 

ll Wlll he ii]tcresting to give the history of the discovery in his 
own word*. Under date* of Oct. 18th, 1891, he wrote aa follows: 
“Underneath the spot where the greatest number uf these terra- 
cotia water-vents wore found [an illustration of these water-vents 
was given in the afore-mentioned number of the J mm sal. Fro. 21] 
we have to-day come upon a drain extending under the walls of 
the aforesaid building. The drain appears to he older than the 
building above, and to have fallen into disuse before the building 
was placed above it.” 

A week later, Oet. 20th, he writes?; ‘“The drain reported in 
my last letter to have been found under the very ancient building 
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or tdifiee under the eastern corner of the jogsritrat hua been fol¬ 
lowed out, and at itd outer or discharging orIH>:e we Imvi- just fount! 
a section of an arch that may have originally covered the whole 
drain. This is a perfectly farme d elliptical arch of one foot and 
eight inches span, and one foot one inch rise, with u total height 
of two feet four inches from the bottom to the top of the arch." 
And a month 1 ji rer, Nov. ^4th T lie writes that “the drain passi-s 
under the entire breadth of the edifice,'* 
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_ Ft45 - 41 a view of the arch above described “ from the in¬ 
side, before its front wae opened. Two drain tiles ore dimly seen 
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hi the bottom of the iirob/' Fin. 4J gives - u nmre rli^tn rif v'n h ” 
of the same arch, Flats xx H shows the outward aide of the arch. 
The arch here in forced out of sluqie. ft wotdd seem to have 
been done from the uiuspnd pressure id tin filing mass above 
it T when it vvtts drenched, perhaps with perviduring ruin water, 
irom above, Since the arch is laid in clay mortar tlie brick a 
would readily yield to unequal pressure* especially us these bricks 
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are convex on one side* while they art- flat on Liu other side. 
You will observe one of the tile* ibroken) in the bottom of the 
drain and a smaller rile in the top of the arch* i do not profess 
to know the meaning of these tiles, ft is, of course, possible that, 
i lie water- vents [pvhicli, uh stated above, WvTe tbum:i yciy near 
this arch and drain] served some purpose in connection with I in; 
tile in die top of the arch. The size of the tile admits of such 
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possible use. Mr. Haynes then calls attention to the proximity 
ol the drain ami arch to the altar, and suggests the possibility 
that the drain carried away the waste from the altar, while the 
small upper tile, to which was probably attached a water-vent, 
brought water for drinking and other purposes. 

The remaining illustrations (Flos. 43. 44. 45, 4tf) show the po¬ 
sition ot this arch in relation to the surrounding and superincum¬ 
bent structures. Fio. 43 ‘‘ gives a front [southeast] view of the 
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ziggurat. It was taken from an opening in the great enclosing wall 
of the temple area in trout ol or southeast of the ziggurat itself. 
In the middle of the picture is the causeway, which may have 
been an approach to the higher stages of the ziggurat. It is 
composed of two parallel walls built of the burned bricks of Ur- 
< lur, many of which are stamped with the well-known eight-line 
inscription. The space between the two walls is filled with a 
regularly laid and solid mass of crude bricks, whose average 
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dimensions art.* 9 l»y 6 i»y 3 inches. These bricks are of the same 
mould, and in color and texture are identical with the crude 
bricks composing the greater part ot the huge mass of the zig- 
i^urut built bv the mighty builder L’r-Gur. The stepped appear¬ 
ance of the two wall.-' of the causeway is the result ot cutting 
down the walls to make a level foundation for the facade or crust 
of the later cruciform construction [built against and uj»on the 
ziggurat]. As this construction was built up solid, the outer port 
or crust cannot be spoken of as a wall. It was under this crust, 
corresponding to the wull of a building, that the parallel walls of 
the causeway were cut down to provide against the ponderous 
settling of the mass above it. The tunnel under the entire length 
of the causeway proves the structure, as it now stands, to be 
homogeneous, and therefore the work of a single builder, who is 
the great builder of the ziggurat, which is now freshly exposed to 
view. 

“ '1 he original faces of the second and third stages of the zig- 
gnr.it are reflectively shown at 1>. 1> and E, E. B and Care 
central projections of the same stnges. Xo such projections are 
to he found on any other side of the ziggurat. The design of 
these projections over the causeway is not evident.” ....** What¬ 
ever the purpose of this earliest causeway may have been, it seems 
to have suggested to the later generations the form that was 
adopted in the cruciform construction. At a higher level, and 
belonging to a later period than the causeway, were built from 
the middle of the four sides of the ziggurat, at right angles to its 
faices, four arms twenty feet wide and probably upwards of sixty 
t«*ct in length. 1 liese arm-* were built of crude bricks, measur¬ 
ing 14 X 14 X 6 inches. 

“ The cruciform construction of later times was a broadening 
<>t these arms on essentially the same foundations, thus making 
an immense elevated platform. It rnay readily he supposed that 
a smaller ziggurat . . . rose from the centre of this great cruci¬ 
form structure as a platform-This accounts for the large and 

high cone of erode brieks still rising tiir above the cruciform con¬ 
struction. \\ hatever value one may assign to these suggestions, 
it is clear that the earlier causeway suggested the intermediate 
projections on the tour aides of the ziggurat, and an enlargement 
of these produced the great cruciform .-onstruetion.” 
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In further elucidation of this illustration I may euy that. the 
shrine-like brick structure on the upper northeastern side of the 
riggurat h not part of the ancient Babylonian temple, but. a gnsird 
houtie erected by Mr, Haynes for Ida own protection at the exca¬ 
vations, Tim wall marked A is the face of the lowest stage of 
the riggurat of t T r-Gur. On this side, and this side only, the 
lowest stage of the original was of burned brick, the remainder 
of the ziggurat being of crude brick, as stated in my recent 
article in the Jot km u. To the left of the causeway represented 
in this Flu, 4:-! was found a door-socket of trachytie rock with an 
inscription of t'r-Gur. The suggestion is that this door-socket 1 
originally stood on tin- causeway and wan thrown down at the 
time when the later construction,, described by Mr. Haynes, was 
built upon this causeway, Tn that Ciise the causeway, as the ap¬ 
proach to the riggu rut, was guarded by a gate. The form of the 
projections B and 0, on the second and third stages, directly 
nixjve the causeway, suggests some mentis of ascent to the sum¬ 
mit, as by steps, at this point. The later reconstructions have, 
however, so modified the riggamt at this point as to compel na to 
resort to conjecture. 

The cruciform structure which the ziggurat later assumed, 
whatever its origin, reminds one forcibly of I he square cross, which. 
1 have found in Babylonia b* emrly as the time of Garni I-Sin of 
I r . ii-li h i b. r.), and which symbolized the sun. This cross rep¬ 
resents the two diameters of a circle, and may be used either with 
or without the circle about it. 

Fin. 44 "given a good general view of tlie eastern corner of the 
ziggurat and the adjacent excavations,” The wall of small baked 
bricks, broken into at the corner, is A of Flu. 4 cl, the facing w r all 
of the lowest stage of the ziggumt of Ur-Gnr on the southeastern 
side. The brick wall visible on the northeastern side is of & later 
date, as explained in my late article in the Juurxal,, "The 
solid nuiss underlying the ziggurat of Fr-Gur, and included be¬ 
tween the lines A—B, i -1 J , in a section of the pin (form of crude 
bricks (9 > d x 3}, eight feel in thickness, which the first aud the 

1 A oitiilnr 'Jonr-iOi! krl, fouui] llftj ur ably jura ngo on er nr-nr tll< L «Wlw> of 
iho tciuple iinjuad, ie In iJjv s-E. h of ■ aaijjli’bnj Eng I'hitf. E rtiw mi Imp wri ftn 

of Ihia S-II.0IL- iti tBDO, Injl udaBIg l" plin hutc ibii urijjmnL. 
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greatest of the monumental kings [U r-Gur] made, not only to 
serve as the foundation of his splendid ziggurat, but also to form 
the pavement of the entire temple enclosure, defined by the Inner 
line of towers, of which the two bastions tn front of the ziggnrut 
are integral part*, Below the line 0-I\ hut not extending so 
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far to the right as D, is the very ancient edifice descending ele ven 
iieet from the line t -D, There can he little doubt that i t belong* 
to the time ot\ ami is the work of some king of, the Sargon 
dynasty, or of an earlier king than even the very ancient Suvon *» 

. “1“ *• B- O-D [under tin: tatter ]>] h Ln a frngn^t of 

a pavement, {he hricks of thin pavement are the bricks of Sar- 
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gon ami of his non Naram-SirL* They are 15! x 1«S X 3 indies 
in measurementA 

Umlti* date of Nov. 24tli t 1894, Mr. Haynes divert the follow- 
iiiL r account of this pavement: “ Underneath the crude brick 

platform on which the ziggnrat was founded was a lilt of pave- 
men(, consisting of two courses of burned bricks. The lower 
course of the pavement contained several stamped hricks of 
Narum-Sin t and at least three or lour of RargouV stumped bricks. 
The pavement contained bricks and half bricks of Sargon and his 
son, and may have been laid by the latter,, or by some successor 
of him/' 

That is t«i say, the bricks are evidently not ohl ones collected 
from other buildings or pavements by Inter kings and refold til 
this point, hut are ton Lib ill their position as originally laid by 
Xarauj-Sin. lr should la noted that we sdivays Hud Xumm-Rin 
in dose association with his father, so dose, indeed. that we 
mijjlit aim opt suppose that lie was associated with him upon the 
throne; which association. if it existed, would well ex [bain the 
upc by Xaniin-Sin of new bricks of hi* father along with bis cwm 

In Lonilrmutkm of this date for this pavement un the additional 
facts tliat Mr, Haynes found at the eastern corner of the undent 
building, immediately hcluv the platform cl l r-^hir, a hrick- 
3 tamp of Jargon, aud that while he tbund various object" with in- 
script ions nf Sargon and Nnrain-Shi above this pavement he 
found nothing of either of these kings below it* My own dis¬ 
coveries of the remains oi Sargon in so tar confirm this view ol 
the age of this pavement, that 1 found remains of Rurgon »mil 
A1 u-Sharshid im i 1 tedLately beneath the 1/r-<«ur remains. It m<ist, 
he added, however, thul I also found at sonic distance nway remains 
of Sargoii at a depth of 71 feet below this. So, also, in excavat¬ 
ing the city wall to the northwest of the temple [si in the general 
map of the mounds published In the-I och^al, 1 s L* v] Mr* Haynes 
found irude bricks* 20 x £0 x -H inches, inscribed on the under 
surface with the name imd rifles of Narom-Sin* immediately In- 
neat h the familiar 9 X li X 3 bricks of I 'r-d nr. 

Hut if this platform of two courses of baked brick were built by 
Naram-Sm, it is then clear that the ancient edifice, the founda¬ 
tions of which are eleven feet below thfo platform, the altar* the 
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top of which in three feet below the platform, and above all the 
arched drain, the bottom of which is fifteen feet below the level 
of the platform, are older than the time of Naram-Sin, Mr. 
Haynes has been too modest to believe that he has made dis¬ 
coveries so much earlier than any heretofore made, or almoBt 
dreamed of, and in my article in the Journal (X, I) I followed 
too implicitly the example of his modesty. With the facts fur¬ 
nished by his latest letters.and the accompanying photographs it 
is now clear that his later discoveries beneath the ziggurat are 
even much earlier than we had at first supposed. 

In my artiele on the Temple, I, following Mr. Ilaynes,ascribed 
the building beneath the eastern corner of the ziggurat to Xaram- 
Sin. It is clearly older, the pavement of the last-named Icing be¬ 
ing flush with the summit of the remains of that building. The 
pavement, however, does not overlie this building, upon which, 
without anything intervening, rests the eight-foot thick platform 
of Ur-Gur, the foundation of his ziggurat. It was this lack of 
continuity of the pavement of Xaram-Sin, with the immediate 
superirnpositioii of tin* work of Ur-Gur u|>on the tower, just as 
the work of I'r-Gur is superimposed upon that of Nanuu-Sin in 
the external city wall, together with a partial resemblance in size 
ami texture between the Xurum-Sin bricks of the city wall and 
the bricks of the ancient tower, which caused the mistake. 

Under date of Oct. 15, 1894, Mr. Ilaynes thus describes the 
ancient building beneath tho eastern corner of the ziggurat: “A 
small and sepurute building . . . having an eijual length and 
breadth of -3 feet, with a symmetrical and double re-entrant 
angle at its northern corner. It is built up solidly like a tower, 
and its exterior surface shows no trace of a door or opening of 
any kind. Its splendid walls, eleven feet high, were built of 
large crude bricks, each measuring one foot six and a half inches 
in length and breadth, and varying in thickness from 3$ to 4 
inches. [The Naram-Sin bricks in the outer city wall measured 
HO X 20 X 3J.] The bricks were made of tenacious clay, thor¬ 
oughly mixed with finely cut straw and well kneaded. The hat¬ 
ter of its wall averages } inches to the foot.” 

hm. 45 will give some idea of the relation to each other of 
this ancient tower (beneath which, it must he remembered, lies 
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the arched drain), the Ur-Gur aggurat, the altar. and the archaic 
curb of brick described in the Journal. The photograph from 
which the sketch was made was taken “ from an elevated {Kwition 
nearly east of the corner.” . ...” A is the first stage of Ur-Gur’s 
ziggurat. 11 is a pavement, about ten feet wide, ou which was 
laid the sloping bed of bitumen to protect the foundations of the 
ziggurut from falling rain. The tunnels under this pavement 
discovered the lower archaic edifice that is still without a name. 
The curb of primitive bricks, seven courses high, supposed to 
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bound the sacred enclosure around the altar, cuts ott the view of 
the lower part of the tunnels. A wall of unexcavated earth is 
left underneath the curb to support it in place, f i> the earl} 
altar lying under the eight-foot pavement of l r-Gur, as did also 
the curb, which is still lower than the altar." 

The top of the altar, as already stated, was 3 feet below the 
bottom of Ur-Gur’s platform. It was made of earth with a rim 
of bitumen around the edge on top. Its surface dimensions were 
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13 feet by 8. It was well covered with ashes, some of which 
proved to be bone ashes, and a bin or receptacle, also of unbumcd 
clay, to the left (southwest) of the altar was half full of ashes. To 
the right ot the tower is seen a part of the pavement of Xaram-Sin. 

Fin. 46 will supplement Flu. 4’> in explaining the relative po¬ 
sition of the strata at the eastern corner of the zigiturat, and 
especially of the arched drain. It is a view from the top of the 
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altar looking down into the deep trench.” “ G is the curb. The 
early arch is directly under the curb, and being in deep shadow 
is scarcely discernible. The arch covers the mouth of un open 
drain seen at I I. At I> is seen a bit of pavement higher than the 

C " rb . Tl,w I >uvv,,,c,,t entirely of the burned bricks 

ot Sargon and Nanun-Si». IMreetly upon this pavement is placed 
the great crude brick platform, eight feet thick, of Fr-Gur. Be- 
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low this pavement :it h no brinks, of Jargon or of hk son. Nuram- 
Sin have been found* It should be noticed that this [acement 
, _ . . is on the level of the top of the lower archaic edifice, underly¬ 
ing Fr-liur'a platlurm; that it in three fed higher than the ancient 
altar, and that it is eleven feet above tin foundation of the lower 
edifice, and fifteen feet above the bottom of the early drain and 
arch*” 

And now before summing up eoticluaiouB with reference to 
the arch and its date* it may he interesting to call attention to 
some of the objects found sit or below the Xurum-kiu level, but 
above the level of the arch, near the ancient, tower* kl In a layer 
of light iri ny nAu >. sonic tour inches in depth, on the northeastern 
side of this building, and nearly nn a level with the top of its 
walk* and underneath the Fr-Gur platform of crude bricks was 
found st frjignient ..f an, unbaked tablet," ako ■•several lumps nf 
kneaded clay, and among them an imperfect tablet prepared on 
one aide only tor an inscription.” 

Besides the interest which ihk discovery has as showing the 
use ot'chtv tablets at sn early a date, it aku exhibits the lmniniUc- 
ture of tablets within the temple precincts, and in clow proximity 
to, if not in connection with, the central shrine. It will bo re¬ 
membered that a pottery furnace containing a newly-baked tablet 
of a similar early date was fund in front of the uiggurat to the 
southeast. More recently Mr. Kay ness has discovered a deposit 
nf unbaked tablets, apparently of the t.’ossacaa period, in a room 
elosL* to the western e inier of the Kiggurat. 1 flu ml a number of 
beautiful baked day tablet-*, unlike anything eke which I have 
ever seen, ijuste clone to the ziggumt to the southeast, but above 
the Fr-Gur level All of which suggests to my mind a connec¬ 
tion between the Temple, and particularly the /.iggurut, and the 
manufacture of the tablets, especially in the earliest peri nil, when 
we may suppose that writing was more rare-, and hence more 
sacred, It ia noticeable that; almost every inscribed stone found 
at Xippur has been found in she Temple, and tin very tew frag¬ 
ments found elsewhere were manifestly not in their original 
position* 

■' Several frugnieutB of lime mortar have also been found in the 
debris near the walk of the above-mentioned building, and at a 
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depth of several ifeet below Ur-GurV platform." The di^owry 
of lime miirrnr would appear from Fhi* note of Mr. Haynes to 
Ijtive antedated! Xarans-Sin. file earliest use of bitumen for 
mortar which I i^metuber to have observed at Nippur postdates 
thia use of littie mortar, occurring in L -< instructions of the time of 
Ur-Gnr. A* stated above, the bricks of the drain and arch were 
hiid in in ml. < onsideroig: the client of running water on sueb 
mortar, (ini! is almost inclined to argue that neither lime nor 
bitumen were known in Babylonia at the time of the construction 
of the arch. 

At the beginning of October, 18!G, Mr Baynes wrote t 4i I in 
tlie southeastern side of this indent editiec. nine leer below the 
bottom of tlrdiarhi platform, two terracotta water vents were 
found. Toward the dose of Xovemher he writes: '“On the 
southeastern aide of the above-mentioned building [the archaic 
towel], and on n level with its foundations, have been discovered 
ten basketful^ of the archaic water vents.” „ . » All of these 

have been found within ten feet from the aWe-mcntioned build* 
inf . , . , and on tlse sides nearest to the altar." 

Attention has already been called to the possible relation of 
the archaic drain to the altar, and of the water vents to both. It 
h worthy of note that the neces% of holding and controlling 
watvr was one of the fertile causes in the early development of 
tin, art of baking and shaping vluy in Babylonia. Among the 
apparently moat ancient “ ttmh ” made by Mr, Ifayues at Nippur 
whs a terracotta fountain found in the bed of the Nil 
whiclL divided the city of Nippur into two parts, Under date of 
August ldtli. 1 - 4 * 1 :), |u writes: 1 By means of a trench 87 foot 

long, with an average depth of 21 feet, we have at length found 
the auelent bed, and northeastern, or left bank of the ' SEmtt-eti- 
XiE at narrowest point of the main canal, opposite to the hill 
marked IV on the general map of Nippur [viz., IVvte iv aw „ m - 
pany.ng my late article in the JotruKAl], At the depth of m 
teet below the surfing in the middle of die stream, mid at the 

point where the accumulations above it were least, the bed of the 
canal was found." 

“ Im rhe . dl ' ,,ris **™»nlated above tins bed of the stream. ; ,n<] 
seventeen leer below the anrfiice, we found three fragments of nn 
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ancient terracotta fimnduikm of unique design* with interesting 
figures in high relief. i tee fragment, mwd by ten inches, repre- 
ftem.- a priest clad in richly embroidered robes, and standing on 
the 1 seeks (a ho u Id era) of two winged camels, I think possibly 
winged homes. Jets uf water poured through the upturned 
heads of the animals, From the curvature of the fragments T 
judged the fountain to have been more than two feet in liameter, 
and there must have issued from it. at least sixteen jets of water. 
To me these fragments are interesting from two points of view- 
first, m proving the existence of fountain* at Nippur; second* as 
an example of somewhat archaic art, in which the perspective is 
bud and the aperies of the animals not easily distinguished, while 
the deco rati i ms and rolies ot f 3 j e- headless priest reveal the nrript 
in a work of true merit/’ 

This fountain, together with the water-vents of terracotta and 
[he are lied drain with especially constructed tiles certainly diow 
the importance of water works in the early art and architecture 
of Nippur, Mr. IT ay ties ventures the suggestion that the first use 
of baked bricks was due to the necessity of constructing drains 
and waterways capable ot resisting the action of water, However 
this may be, the earliest arch yet found in Hubylonin, or, indeed, 
anywhere, like the earliest arch found in Rome* the arch ot the 
Cloaca under the Circus Maximus, was the arch ot a dnmi or 
water-way. 

As has been already pointed out, this arch antedates by a 
considerable period the time of Narani-Nin (37 5 d a. c. k si me it 
lies beneath structures which were themselves older than bis era. 
Et earinol apparently be ascribed to a period later than 5000 H- 
if the date of 3750 ii* o t for Nanuu-Siii bu correct, A m< ire pre- 
cifli date I do not as yet venture to propose, as rite strata below 
tb» Ur-Gur platibrm has not yet been explored over a sufficiently 
larire area. Below the bottom of this arch also there are from 
twelve to fifteen feet of deb Ah which are practically unexplored* 

A* will be evident from the above descriptions of the arch and 
the position in which it was found Mr. Haynes has discovered a 
true arch of an almost incredible anthpiity. After this article was 
already in type a letter from him under date of April 27th, 1895, 
announced the discovery of another arch, this time of crude 
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brisk, in hill n, a part of the city separated tiom t Ij<? temple 
by the Nil canal. He describes tin* ;irvh os “pointed,” by 
which I understand that he menus sharp pointed, like the 
Gothic, and not hlnnt, ul round [touted like tine one described 
above. Mr. Haynes conjectured that this latter vault nr arch 
might be older than 211011 n. e, t and from the objects which he 
reports as found with it and about it his vonjcerijre is confirmed, 
since these objects date from about 2.Hm b, c. Wc have. then t 
two arches from Nippur, oue bum about 'hum n. r, p and the 
other from about 2500 jl c. The construction of the funner of 
these arches shows us that at that very early period the principle 
'■f tin 1 arch wan already thoroughly understood in liabylotim and 
tlmt the arch already had a story behind it. To the best of my 
knowledge net other c samples of [111: true arch have lieen found 
in Baby Ionia earlier than the Part hum or ^a^aniari period. This 
itt due partly to the fact that so little excavating bus been done 
among the ruins of that region, and partly to the fan that the 
upper portion of constructions of all sorts is the part which ha.- 
aimust always fallen completely into mins. In Assyria, however, 
Layard found & vaulted room and more than one arch in the ruins 
of Nimroud. He reports these as true arches and says of one of 
them in his Nineveh ajt/f Lte Heminn.? T Chap, m * l -The ajvh was 

constructed upon the weB-ktiuwn principle of vaults 1 roofs_ 

the bricks being placed sideways oue aguinst the other, and hav¬ 
ing been probably sustained by a fame-work until the vault was 
completed.” At Kkoraabad, Place discovered several arched 
drains, pointed, elliptical and round, but in these tJu^ bricks or 
stones were laid at an angle, each course having a support in the 
course lietbre it, so that no frame was required in the construe- 
lion, a method of building arches employed to this day in the 
Turkish empire. 

In Egypt it is possible to truce somewhat more frilly the lIgvvI- 
oprnent of the arch, but there also great lacunae are yet to be 
tilled. . Tito principle of Lhc arch, support by thrust, seems to be 
ices ignited in (he pyramid of (. hcops, where the roof of one of 
the chambers, having an enormous weight to uphold* is formed 
by two stones resting against one another at an angle, The third 
pyramid, ot the tonrth dynasty, advance* a slep further. In this 
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the roof of one qf the tomb chambers is formed of blocks of 
granite renting against one another at an angle, as in the pyramid 
of Cheops, but it i* unlike the latter in that these blocks are 
hollowed out on the under side, thus giving an effect something 
like the English Gothic. A tomb aL Abydos, of the sixili dyuA8- 
ty t described by Mariette, prints us with a keystone arch of 
elliptical flhajk- in which the key and the two bases are of stone, 
while the intervening portions arc of unbaked bricks, leaving largo 
interstices to he tilled in with mud and small stones. Two very 
uncien! tombs at Sakbarah, the precise date of which is uncertain, 
ex h H dt the a re 1 1 co i n| letdy dt- v el i > .ed i M as pe r< j , Mission arsh^o- 
hxjFpir j'rfiurfihi tut Cwn\ T, 19-V}. anti bv the time of the thirteenth 
dynasty elliptical and round arches become quite common in ninths. 

While it is probable that in this as in other matters the civil¬ 
izations of Egypt and Babylonia were parallel and not dependent, 
so tin 1 :is our present iiii'ii ruiiLtiori goes the arch war known in 
the latter country earlier than in the former, the Nippur arch f 
discovered by Mr. Haynes, antedating the earliest true arch yet 
found in Egypt by mure than a thousand years. 

The earliest arch yet discovered outside of those countries, 
namely the t ’louca under the i -ircus Maximus at Home, is nearly 
cimtemjHirary with the arches found I o Layard at Nimroud, and 
more than four thousand years later than the earliest arch dis¬ 
covered by Haynes at Nippur* 

lu conclusion* although it has no bearing upon the subject of 
this arch, ur its date, I will take this opportunity to correct what 
now appears ht be an erroneous statement in my article in the 
Jorax-vi* on the Temple of Bel, on the basis of fresh information 
from 1 he field* As l slated then, we are not yet in a condition 
to reach final result* in many points, and, ns all know, theories 
are apt to be overturned by new facts, even when wc think we 
have them well established* I suggested that the two towers on 
the inner wall of the temple enclosure were pi I him of the same 
nature as Jurfiin and Bonz in the Jewish temple, conventionalized 
phallic symbols. *Mr. Haynes appears at length to have estab¬ 
lished the fact that they were bastions <m a line of fortification 
enclosing the temple court, erected by Ur-Gur, and rebuilt or 
built upon by others at a later date. His final proof, which 
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&<^ma convincing ti^ to the intention of the tower*, si their last 
reconstruction at legist, ia the discovery of a parapet, something 
which strangdy enough 1 tailed to hod. It was the fact of the 
cone-Ilke shape ol'these tower*, precisely lib- gigantic phalli of a 
type very common at Nippur, in conjunction with their position, 
which reminded nie ot that fit the solid cone-shaped fttnuturca 
found by Bent in Mushonalaiid, and the use of the two columns 
in Syrian, Phoenician and South African temples s as well us at 
Jerusalem, which led me in reconstructing the temple to form 
such a theory regarding them. 

It ought to he added that small phallic symbols are verv com¬ 
mon in the Temple at Nippur. Some of these represent the 
male organ in the moat completely naturalistic fashion, and from 
these to the inscribed nail-shaped objects, found in such large 
nu mliers at 1X1 1 u. we 1 1 ave been able t «> form a complete and mi- 
mritiikablc series. These phalli wore tor the most part scattered 
promiscuously through the debris at all levels from the surface 
down ward. Once only we found them in unmistakable cemntc- 
lion with a wall, thrust into the bitumen mortal' between the 
bricks, or lying at tLe bottom of the wall in n position which 
suggested that they had once been thrust into it. It will be rc- 
membeied that at W arka ho feus found a wall constructed 
entirely of these cones, arranged in patterns I do not remember 
any report from M. de Siuzev with reference to the use made of 
these cones at Telle, but in examining bis exeavatioiia I saw a 
wall from which Id* workmen said that he hud obtained a very- 
large number of nail-headed . ins i dual cones, where the cones 
were built into the wall without pattern or order in the bitumen 
between the bricks. There were certainly hundreds of these 
cones in the wall at [he time that I saw it. What was the mean¬ 
ing ot this use of the cones Ido not know, but that the cones were 
conventionalized forma of the phallus was dearly established by 
the series collected at Nippur, In view of the ubiquity of phallus 
symbols in Babylonian ruins, and their varying source*, I hust 
that I may be pardoned for my midnke in regard to the cone-like 
towers m bastion*. Jbuw P, Petrie. 

tit. Michaels i .■hnrch. 

New York, June 15, 1896. 
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THI EGYPTIAN RESEARCH ACCOUNT AND A NEW EGYPTIAN RACE. 
The work of tbi^ new enterprise, which is still on a humble acidc, hm 
resulted thib seRaoii in fiXKncf thi j greatest blank in Egyjptmn history 
and doing so in the rooet unexpected manner. To write of a new 
race in Egypt, nod of towns and cemeteries in the heart of the coun¬ 
try HUcd with objects entirely non-Egyptian might have seemed 
absurd six months ago; yet that is the present result, Mr. Quib ell’s 
work for the Rose arch Account, has so closely Interwoven in subject 
with my own work in the same district that most of the results are 
common to both parties ; but in the essential mutter of dating, fill the 
honors have fallen to him, and but for Uie Research work we should 
still be groping in the dark as to the age of this new people, l will 
now briefly summarize the joint results. 

A now race has been Jin mil, which had not any object or manufac¬ 
ture like tlie Egyptians: their pottery, their statuettes, their heads, 
their mode of burial are all unlike any other in Egypt; and not a 
single usual Egyptian scarab, or hieroglyph, or --arviug, or amuleC, or 
head, or vase has been (bund in the whole of the remains in question. 
That we are dealing with something entirely different from any age of 
Egyptian civiligation yet known, is therefore certain. That this 
was not a merely local variety is jiD, certain, as these strange remains 
are found over more than a hundred miles of country, from Ahvdofl 
la Gebelen; our own work was near the middle of thin district, be¬ 
tween Balias ami Neguda, In this ansi, and indeed side by side with 
these strange remains, are Egyptian towns and tombs with pottery, 
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beads and scarabs of the iv, xil xv mi and xix dynasties, exactly like- 
those found similarly dated in Northern Egypt The strata of 
Egyptian civilisatkm were therefore uniform over the whole country, 
so tar els we are concerned No local differences can account for the 
novelties. The age of the new race is died by the juxtaposition of 
lI L'* i r burials with thus* of the IV and the xn dynasties, and of their 
towns with burinli of the xil and xvm dynasties. These evidence 
prove that they belong to the Age between the iv and xn dynasties, 
and the known history fartlur limits the date between the vn and jx 
dynasties, or about 3H.KJK 1 b. v. 

The race was y-ry tut 1 and powerful, with strong features ; :i boohed 
nose, long-pointed beard, and brown wavy hair are shown by their 
carvings and bodily re main a. There was no trace of the negro type 
apparent, and in general they deem closely akin hi the allied races of 
the Libyan- and Amorites. Their burials arc always with the body 
contracted, arid not mummified, lying with head to south and face to 
west,, just the reverse of the < ontrncted bodies at Medtim. Although 
most of the graves have been disturbed, yet sufficient examples remain 
untouched among the ii r l.mii graves opened by h* to -how that the 
bodies were generally mutilated before i 'Uriah One large and im- 
portaut tom 1 1 showed four skulls placed between atom- vases on the 
floor, a separate heap of loose I <l lk j ^ of several bodies together, and 
around the -ides human bones broken open at the ends and .scooped 
oat. >uc] i treatment certainly points to ceremonial inith ropopbagy. 
Other graves are found with all the bones separated and sorted in 
classes. ‘the type of the graved id like that of those in the circle at 
Mykenai; open square pita, roofed over with 1 teams of wood* They 
an.' always by preference in shoals of watercourse?; showing that the 
mue came from a rocky country, where excavation could not be made 
except in alluvium. The great development of the J^gs points to their 
having come from lulls, and not from a coast or valley. The fre¬ 
quency of forked hunting Lances shows their habit of chasing the 
gazelle. 

Metal iml Hint were both in use by these people. Copper adzes 
show that the wood was wrought^ and finely carvel bulla’ legs to a 
couch illujitrate the work. Copper harpoons were iinitnbd frtmi (he 
himi i n hone. C o p| >er n eed It s ind j ca in tin use t>f sewn garments, aud 
the multitude of spinniug-wheels in the town proves how lemiuon 
weaving must have been. Flint was magnificently worked, far more 
elaborately lhan by the Egyptians of any age: the splendid ex am plea 
in the Aidmiuh an and Pitt-Kivers Museums at Oxford are now seen to 
belong to tins people. Both knives end forked lances are found, 
Stona vases of all material, from alabaster to granite, were favorite 
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possessions; they are beautifully wrought, b ul entirely made by band r 
without any turning or lathe work. A very puzzling class of objects 
long known in %ypt are the date figures of Ij inis and animate, 
rhoinbi, squares, eta, These now prove to be the toilet palettes for 
grinding malachite, probably for [tainting the i-V'S, as among Egypt¬ 
ian* of the iv dynasty, Bead* ware favorite ornament*, and were 
marie of cornelian, lazuli, transparent serpentine and glazed stone. 
Pottery was the favorite art of these new people: the variety, the 
fineness ami the quantity of it is surprising- Few graves are without 
ten or u dozen vases, sometimes even els many as eighty. -Most of 
these are of the coarser kinds, merely used for containing the ashes of 
the great funereal (ire; for though die bodies wore never burned, a 
great burning was made at eaeh 1 uncial, the ashes of which were tare- 
J'ullv gathered and preserved, sometimes as many tie twenty or thirty 
large jara full. (See the probably Amorite custom in 1 Chron. xvi, 
14, xxi, 19; .1 er. xxxrv, o.J Tin. varieties of pottery are the ]*>lished 
ra d haematite facing, the red with hlack tops I due to deoxidation in 
the fishes'), and the light brown with wavy handles, like the Amorite 
pottery, A Interstage of pol4 cry vrn of cnaiser brown and of much 
altered forms, spying somewhat from Egyptian types of the Did 
Kingdom. Th wavy-handlc jars went through a series of changes, 
forming a'uontimtitoa atelt* by which their relative ages van be seen, 
Animal-gha pod Viisea imrl many curious sports arc found in the red- 
fueed pottery, Beside- these forms, three kinds uf pottery seem to 
have been imported: buff vases imitating stone, with red spiral- and 
figures of animals and men; red p. dished vases with figure- of ani¬ 
mals and patterns in white; and black bowl a with incised pat¬ 
terns, most like the earliest Italic j tottery. Besides tins*- designs, 
a great variety of murks are scratched mt the local [mttcry, hut not a 
s injr|e hieroglyph or sign derived from Egyptian writing bus been 
found. Another tact showing the iso lotion to' tlu^c iH-nplo frnm the 
Egyptians is that all of this tine pottery b hand-uiadc ■ the wheel was 
unknown, 

Tlie source of tins new mix cannot he discussed until the hundreds 
of rkullfj and skeletons which have been obtained arc brought over and 
studied. Though some objects point strongly to an Amenta connec¬ 
tion, orimrs indicate a western source; and it must be remembered 
that probably the A merited were n branch of the fair Libyan race. 
The geographical position is all m favor of the race having come into 
Egypt through the western and great Oases, for the VTJ and vm 
Egyptian dynasties were still living at Memphis, showing that no peo¬ 
ple had thrust themselves up the Nile A alley. 
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Tlu* other work of the season has been also of interest, A large 
number ot toml# of the rv dynasty, with staircases, were found 
bv Mr. Quibell The Egyptian town of Nubt was found, from which 
Set was called Set-Nubti, and some line sculptures of Set were un¬ 
earthed. This name Nubt was doubtless transformed into Ombos, 
like the greater Nubt— Umbos up the river; and this explains Juve¬ 
nals account of the Tentyrites ami Ombites being neighbors. On the 
top of the great plateau, 1,400 feet over the Nile, I found the un¬ 
touched home of palaeolithic man, strewn with wrought Hints, some 
of which are the finest of such work yet known. A later style of flints 
were also found embedded in the gravel of the old high Nile, thus ex¬ 
tending the discovery of General Pitt-Rivers in the Theban gravels. 

An English school of archaeology has been a working reality this 
season in Egypt. Resides Mr. Quibell on the Research Account I 
have had Mr. Grenfell, Mr. Price and Mr. Duncan actively engaged 
with me, in addition to others who have come for a shorter stay. Rut 
for such full help it would have been impossible to do «, much in the 
time. W. M. Flindeks Petkie, Acadnn;/. April 20. 

In another account in the London we read (see .V. )*. JmU‘- 
pendrnt, May 2): “On the top of a plateau, between Dallas and Nega- 
deh. about thirty miles north of Thebes, 1,400 feet above the Nile, the 
home ot palaeolithic man was found. Urge, massive flints, duti¬ 
fully worked and perfectly unworn, were discovered, of exactly the 
same forms of those so well known in the river gravels of Franc** and 
England. The enormous age of these is shown bv the black brown 
staining of them, while others of 5,01 JO years old bv their side show 
scarcely a tinge of weathering. Besides these, other flints of a later 
palaeolithic type are found embedded in the ancient gravels of the for¬ 
mer high Nile. So that the Nile still rolled down as a vast torrent, 
bftv times its present volume, at the latter age of palaeolithic man. 

I liming now to historical times, a town was found on the edge of the 
desert adjoining a small temple. On clearing this site it was dis¬ 
covered to la- the centre of the worship of the proscribed god Set In 
early times the two brothers Set and Horns were both venerated; hut 
as the Osman legend grew into popularity Set became abhorred for 
h.s enmity to his father Osiris, and every trace of his worship was re¬ 
moved In this town of Nubt, from which he was known as Set- 
Nub , he was specially venerated, ami many figures of him were 
nund magnificent lintel, with figures of Set, has been sent to the 
. . Mu * tum * The discovery of this town, being called Nubt, ex¬ 
plains a passage which has hitherto polled translators of Juvenal. 
Another town known as Nubt was rendered by the Greeks as Ombos 
now koum * imbos. But it was this recently found Nubt-Omhos which 
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Juvenal refers Ui in his Fifteenth Satire as being next to Tentyra, for 
Denderah is the nearest city to this on the north. Besides the classical 
interest of it, the town wus of great value as preserving the remains of 
many successive ages. At the bottom of it was pottery precisely like 
that found in Northern Egypt of the iv dynasty. Above it was pot¬ 
tery the same as that of the xu dynasty, and above that pottery like 
that of tlie XVIII and xix dynasties in northern sites. Hence there is 
proof that the varieties of style already traced were not merely local, 
but extended widely over the country. 

But the strangest result awaited the explorers here. Not a quarter 
of a mile from this Egyptian town lav another site of a town. In 
that not one jiotsherd was like those of any of the periods seen in the 
Egyptian town. And, tier r< tm, not a single shred like those in the 
strange town was to be found in Nubt. It the new town had heen 
found in Syria or Persia no one would have supposed it to be con¬ 
nected with Egypt. Not only was a town found, but also a series of 
cemeteries of this same new race; and although nearly 2,000 graves 
have l>eeu completely excavated, every object noted in position and 
everything preserved and ninrked, in this great number of graves 
not a single Egyptian object was found.’ 

exhibition. —There was on exhibition in July in the Edwards’ 
Library and Museum, University College, London, a collection of the 
non-Egyptian objects found during last winter bv Prof. Flinders 
Petrie and those working with him in the course of these excavations. 
The finish is in many cases exquisite and the forms are l>eautiful: the 
makers of the pottery do not seem to have learned from the Egyptians 
the secret of the potter’s wheel, for all their pottery is hand-made. 
The key to the comj*arative chronology of this pottery and the 
funerary objects with which it is associated was found in the un¬ 
is dished, wavy-handled jars, of which specimens are arranged in order 
of development—or degeneration—on Stand 9. The earlier forms of 
these jars closely resemble the Amorite pots with wavy handles found 
at Lochish, in Palestine, and in these instances the handles aro dis¬ 
tinctly structural. Iu the later examples the form has changed to a 
cylindrical shape, and the wavy handles in relief to a slight ami con¬ 
tinuous incised pattern carried round the vessel. The pottery with 
polished ml hamatite facing, examples of which occupy Stands 2, 3 
and 5, and which recalls in texture the modem ware of Asvftt, is also 
distinctively characteristic of this people who made it. more especially 
that which is partially blackened in the tiring. 

Home of the larger pieces of this pottery (Stand 5) were incised 
after tiring with cursive linear drawings of natural forms, such as a 
tree, a bird, a scorpion, a gawdle, and even a rude human figure, or 
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With convent™*! signs; hat no traces of writing lure been fbnnd in 
connection with the remain* ,,f the men who thus marked their 

tiT-X m P ' * kln ' 1 4 ia l“ jttlT >’ u,!1 * ™d colored in im.tr.. 

tion or die stone jure for suspension, whioh nitty be seen hingingnIon- 
the Muddle Of the room. It ia possible to Imagine, from the careful 
juxtaposition ol the f.ottery vases, how the redistic marbling mav 
fmve suggested the patterns which succeeded it. Another docomtiun 
suggests as its origin the network and cordage used tu su - “ n h “ 
f ne *»• «*«nd 7 ia filled with pottery of curious and Snet'vo 

tens "-utated in relief, jars in the forms of . . ),, Say 

ouiv'tvnc.T 1 ; K the . cota,i - «“* *!«>. are semens of the 
thoPWrl P £ belonging to this peo|lIe which was adopted hv 
the Egyptians on their return to power niter the sobmeimnc. ,,f 
-Id Kingdom. This form, which somewhat suggest 1 ottloss in 
modern use for holding Salad-dressing, i, found, albeit in dilferen* 
uiiiWFifll, m Egypti*ti pottery , of the xji dynasty, 

T hzi the strange mce uho imported prttay, ig to be concluded from 
t c fua that certain highly decorated types wore found onlvin eun- 
jmif n>n until example of a certain stage in the evolution of\h<i W v 
bum ]^, an,] that nn evidence of the grodua] evolution of the charac¬ 
teristic 'brorntiotLH wna forthcoming oil the aijitr Tl- 

d ^ n f- 1 «) f « l-ge boat with three a', d s t 

w. h ,.i,ms on deck. At the prow am pal', .. . Id a, "n 

pole beating nn ensign, which is m m eDBfr ur| e] ’ h * a 

also ..further decoration of rows of Wris-oatrichra m cmnos T '«“* 
r^anMo a second style of Imported pottery, we quote the Cuts. 

aerobics a lin.-r pottery which has. 1 .' ' 1 ■ '' ,l] ] t rc- 

r. niima of the xu dynasty. The whole of . his 'mack''™ ' -'’'T* 
imported, and beats most resemblance to fetStTSutTS t 

ware foun.l with neolithic and Conner .. , j;„ . 1 l>1:lck 

been foun.l in the- lowest level of Hissarlik ” ' r “ ¥tut ' nts llilve 

The assumption at present is that our non-Egyptian ,l„„i. „ „ 

west bank of the Nile, who were apparently -ikfn m tv , th * 
the Libyans and Arnold to, impurtb this' mtler^ “ l , 1Wt ' 3of 
their parent race on the shores of the Mediterranean '"‘r 
time some lew examples of the nativeaad imported out., ™"’ 5“?.^“ 
characterietio stone vessels „f [hi- i , 1 pottery and ut the 

way into the genera! antin jj,,^ im■ ’" I “** ""*>*** 

the main centre, of thi, dtatrihatinn have been ^ 

that is to say, the termini of the two main roads by wSth^y"” 
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would enter Egypt from the Oases. The race which we will therefore 
provisionally call the Western race, as distinct from the dynastic race 
which entered Egypt by the Haiumamat Valley, were even more 
exquisitely skilled iu Hint workmanship than in the manufacture of 
hand-made pottery. At .Stands 1 ami 17 some of their stone imple¬ 
ments may he examined, and also closely com j wired with a series of 
palaeolithic Hints found on the top of a limestone plateau 1.4U0 feet 
above the Nile, and with Hints of intermediate period. The people 
also wrought for themselves Hint bracelets (Stand 15) and glazed with 
color the quartz heads of their necklaces. And lastly, the curious 
rude slate figures which have hitherto reached museums and collec¬ 
tions only through the I lands of plunderers and traders are now 
traced to this same distinct people of the Nile Valley, to the same fine 
workmen who made the A by d os Hints and the Gebelen pottery.— 
Academy, July fi. 

tomb OF SENMUT.— “It may interest readers of the Academy to 
know that I J rof. Steindorfi' and I discovered a few days ago the tomb 
ofSonmut, the celebrated architect employed by Queen Hutshepsu to 
plnn and superintend the building of her beautiful temple at Deir-el 
Bahari. The tomb is situated in the uppermost stratum of the Gebel 
Sheikh Abd el Gurneh, and consists of three chambers, all of which 
were elaborately painted. 

“Unfortunately, it is now in a very bad state of preservation, but I 
have just finished copying all that remains of the inscriptions and 
paintings. A full account of the tomb will be published in an early 
number of the ZeiUchrifl fur agyptisehe Sprnch* und Allerlhuinskundr by 
Trof. Steindorfi" and myself.”— Percy E. Newberry, in letter from 
Egypt to Academy , April 20. 

the squatting SCRIBE at GIZEH.— Recent excavations by M. de 
Morgan in the northern portion of the necropolis of Sakkurah have 
brought to light a mastaba of fine white stone. Upon the right side 
of the long corridor are two large sfofcs, iu front of each of which was 
a statue. The Hist represented was a man seated, and was an excel¬ 
lent piece of Egyptian portrait sculpture. The second, the new scribe, 
was squatted in front of the second *tcU. It is about the same size us 
a similar statue in the Louvre, which it resembles so closely that the 
two statues might almost be described in the same terms. The new 
statue, however, represents a younger Egyptian, whose muscles were 
less developed. The style of this statue is that of the v dynasty, and 
in technical detail approaches so closely the statue of Ranofir that we 
mav ascribe them to the same hand.—G. Maspero, in Sion, et SI* m. 
Acad. laser., T. I., p. 1, with fine photogravure. 
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A new GREEK PAPYRUS-— Among the treasures acquired by Mr. 
Flinderu Petrie last winter in Egypt is a -1L nf papyrus. 44 fts t long* 
and covered on the recti j eide with CiS col Lin ms of f=rcek text. ,\s 
usual,the roll had been broken, so that in every - oluinn there is ll gap 
rather above the middle. Many of the outer nr u petting ‘-olanim have 
been hopelessly injured* hut there still remains it large quantity of 
text, written by several hands iua good clear writing, unmistakably of 
the in ccutatv n. c. The columns have been laid down on paper by 
Mr, Petrie with hi* usual skill, and Mr. K. P. lireufeU, who w r as on 
tha spot, undertook the decipherment and transcription. L;ls1 week 
I had the opportunity of reading through and verifying with him his 
very nemo and careful transcription* and helping him in determining 
tlie date and other problems which suggested themselves. 

The result of oils' joint inquiry is so far a* follows: The whole Kill 
contains li serhi- i)f ordinances resoiding the contrui of titate monopo¬ 
lies, and the conditions under which they were to be let to tax-farm-' 
■er*. with reservations protecting the Htatc from loss, the farmer and 
the publican from mutual overreaching. The ti rat nineteen columns, 
which are very much destroyed, seems to contain general regulations. 
Cols. 20-34 contain the regulations for the growth of vines and the 
making of wine, which Was all under strict super vis tun, in order to 
preterit the speculators who had bought the right of selling the wine — 
iti fact, thi wholesale vintner**— as well as the State, which claimed a 
htx of o un-sixth of all produce. This section concluded with formal 
tb*. Ti-i- from the sovereign. The rest of the text is concerning the 
p : mil I el regulations for oil* which are the more complicated as four 
kinds of oil are concerned --those made from the sesame, from the 
croton plant, from a sort of poppy and from gourds. Then: is no 
trace of the existence of olives, or of olive oil, in the country ; hut the 
very strict regulations against importing foreign oil by way of Alex¬ 
andria of Pelusintn show that its competition was feared. 

Into the details of this legislation it would not he possible to enter 
without a long dissertation, and, indeed, many of them are still 
obscure, though they have already (brown great light upon the prob¬ 
lems which I have left unsolved in my Vol, u of the 4 * E ‘citric Papyri,” 
There are several curie us words, or wonla used in unusual senses, 
which arc llei obstacle to our comprehension, hut which will help to 
extend our yet imperfect knowledge of Hellenistic 11 reek. 

Hut probably the reader is already impatient that I have postponed 
to thi- pnint the atl-iroporhint qui-stiouof date Happily iu- can give 
a definite answer* provided our argument* be sound, The two dates 
given in the heading* of ordinances arc " the twciity-*wenth year of 
1'toleiuy, the son of Ptolemy, and his son Ptolemy, and the twenty- 
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third year of the same reign. The occurrence of this curious formula 
in the published Ll Petrie Pnpvri “ ■; YoL ii, p. 71), among papers exclu¬ 
sively of the second end third kings of the name; the character of 
the writing and the figure '27, which is beyond the actual year.? of the 
third Ptolemy T s reign, nil tend to make us assn me the years 2t'A and 
I'ii' i n. c,. in the second king*s reign, as those in , . , i liich this great clocu- 
ment was written. 

Thera are other contributory arguments, Among the twenty-seven 
Bonus i-umjjt-ruled i for the regulations extend over all Egypt) there is 
no Arsinoite nome, but in the place where we should expert it the fake 
is mentioned as a no me. This was the ordinary name oi' the Fuybm 
before Queen AjElnoe founded the great new settlement of veterans 
there, whose wills and other papers wore published in the ilrsL volume 
of the'* Petrie Papyri.” Wc find, therefore, that in the twenty-third 
year of the king the name hud not yet received its new title. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the col mu ns under the twenty-seventh year Jo not refer to 
it. In the twenty-ninth year the new norm? was already established. 
But tiie collecting id the sixth for Queen Hdludelphtis—apparently in 
honor of her deiii cation—appears in trier the text of the year twenty- 
tbree- No other queen, no titl-s of state, no other indication of the 
reigning sovereign, are to lie Ibund, But whut i have given is enough 
to make us sure that we have before ue the earliest papyrus of the 
kind, and that it will afford us materials for determining more closely 
the vexed chronology of the life of this qm-eLi, who influenced her 
country more than any of her successors till we come to the imtorinuH 
Cleopatra. PareuthetieaTly, I may add that Mr. Petrie has also 
brought back a sb'le containing a hieroglyphic text of the same period, 
in which llu Egyptian high officer, a steward of the same queen, ' L om- 
meniomtes that he rebuilt a temple at Kept os under her order? 

I propose to call this great new papyrus, the longest and fullest of 
nil our fiscal documents, for ccnivcmOTeo sake, the “Monopoly Pa py- 
rus, w It will presently be edited by Mr, Grenfell, when a good many 
stray ffiigment^ will, I hope, have In., n r-c in their places, and some 
puzilta ii deciphering, which still remain, have been solved. Tie 
relations lo the documents in the second volume of the Petrie 
Papyri ” l shall discuss in the forthcoming appendix to that volume, 
which will i ouLaiu the autotypes of the narrative of the third Syrian 
war.—,1. f'. M.vMaffy, in Atfam.eum, July 21. 

Since then Mr. < Lrenfell has brought back from Egypt not only more 
fragments of the great Revenue Pa pyrus—apparently parts of a sepa¬ 
rate rail ati I much mutilated -but u liutuber of family papers which 
are of the same date and time os that now in the British Museum 
(ocei) which concerns the property of a certain Drnton, who lived in 
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the latter half of the tt century b. c. The document in the British 
Museum is a complaint on the putt of his daughter that* having 
inherited jointly huSf ilia property in hunt, a certain Ariston has 
encroached upon it, because they were women and the times wore 
disturbed. The magistrate to whom tiny u] i peal i- H mm mot Li, whom 
we know from other evidence to have been xtmtetjw of the Thebaid in 
115 e. c. Mr. Grenfell has now found the actual wiil of Dnitom 
besides sundry conttac-ta made by him- The&e document are dated 
in the early year* of Soter it. the tenth king. and give uh the whole 
series of his ancestorw. Such complete a erica of Ptolemien have 
hitherto been very rare, We find that the acltlers up at I’hehea 
include Kretn,ns and Persians* so that there must have been there, as 
in the Fnyuni, u very mixed population. But oddly enough some 
nf the Persians of the Epigone have purely Egyptian names, and there 
is even one case ( Papyrus It of Mr. Grenfell's collection.) in which n 
man culled Xechutes,a Persian of the Epigone* l»* pmtostoBstea, and 
therefore a member of the priestly hierarchy- WhsiL eoiild be more 
unexpected ? 

Turning to the documents be has recovered from some papyrus 
eottins iel the Fayuni, and of dr: ri rentury b, c : one (K i is pecu¬ 
liar! v interesting because it refers to tin* &ibbathion (Synagogue) of 
Aristippos, the son of Jakoub, evidently at the village of Samaria* on 
which I have commented in the “Petrie Papyri/' But the Jew* or 
Samaritans were not conti uad to this province, for in another frag¬ 
ment i O) Mr. Grenfell has found a com plaint Quit a man has been 
swindled in the purchase of a horse from a Jew called Dtuiooul. 

A good many of the difficult titles ami phrases in the Petrie papyri 
are repeated* find some of them will, I hope* be explained in these new 
treasurer The handwritings, specially tint of the will of Dniton, 
are very reiotirkiihle and inteft&tlng xl* representing u period which 
was only known from the famous group of papers from the Senipeum, 
and some of the older and well-known specimens at Turin, etc. The 
present lot must have been found in an earthen vessel, as they are 
chiefly the family papers of a single holms They will shortly be 
published by Mr, Grenfell* iu addition to some fragments which l 
brought home iu l Slid. and which are hardly winrth a Hep orate work. 
However, our store of Ptolemaic papyri la increasing rapidly, and 
there will soon lie a whole library from these pre-Christian Limes. 

JbftVe Inzer iptwn . — But since Mr. Gn.'Ldel! showed me big treasures 
a new surprise lias occurred I had received from Egypt the sunecze 
and copy of u mutilated stone found at IhuuTi (in the Fay ilm) by 
my friend Mr. Wilbour. and dated in tlie year 104 n. c. (Cleopatra m 
and Ptolemy Alexander^ The cutic U ls tons of the lines being lost, it 
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Wli3 in gom e cases impossible tu restore the l ext, though the general 
sense was plain. It watt the votive offering of a certain Dionysius to 
Isis and Earpokrates and BOine other god, on behalf of the queen anti 
kint:, in eodim emonition of his having finished some road-building 
operations. Upon communicating these facts to Prof. Wlichen, ot 
BreaLath he replied that Dr Krebs had sent him a squeeze of another 
mutilated text* containing only the end a of lines, but that hesiidpected 
from the general tenor of both that they might fit together. Ah noon 
aa i looked nt the copy of Dr. Krebs’ part which Prof, 1ft ilcken very 
kindly sent me. 1 saw t bar it was ho. and we have thus recovered the 
whole of a very c urious text, for only a biter { or two) is lost along the 
fracture. Even so r there are still many problems to be solved, and I 
hope to he allowed to publish the whole in the forthcoming number 
of ffermntfirna— J. P. Maiiaffv, in .Athm., June 1. 1S95. 

ALEXANDRIA.—Can wt Expect an* DisoovefuesI— M r Hogarth wrirea 
from Alexandria on April 25 t 139b: “The question whether any 
notable remains can he recovered now of the great city which wan the 
burial-place of Alexander, the rallying centre of <ireeb letters, the 
greatest of Jewish colonies and the most notable cradle of Christianity, 
has been asked so often and met always by so uncertain a response, 
that it appeared worth while to obtain even negative evidence on the 
point. Although several attempts have been made by excavators, 
including Dr. Schliemann T their frequent omission lo publish their 
results, and the unsystematic character of their work, left the problem 
still open up to this season, 

,l In the course of two months' work I have endeavored to solve it, 
and my cuticlvision*. tl 1 1 > u gb n«gat i v e, a re de fi n i tt\ W itl i th e h cl p of 
Mews. E. F, Benson and E, R Sevan, of the British School of Arch¬ 
eology at Athens, 1 bare made exploratory borings about the central 
quarter of the ancient city, including the region of Fort Konnri Dikk, 
the reputed site of the Smta f and in the eastern cemeteries. The 
Service dcs Antiquity gave us rurf- 1 the military anthori.ties 

offered iVu iliticH, and private owners of land showed n readiness to 
advance our exploration, for which we cannot be too grateful. 

“These borings as a whole have demonstrated: 

1. That over all the central part of the Roman Lawn there lies a 
deposit from 15 to 20 feet thick, mostly composed of Arab living- 
refuse, and singularly deficient in objects of interest. 

2. 'that such remains an exist in. the Roman town ere in very bad 
condition ; everywhere they present the appearance of having been 
ruined and rifled systematically. Walls are destroyed, to pavement 
level and pavements ripped away. 
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3 . Thai immediately l elow (sometimes at or even above) the Roman 
level water is tapped. Eveti tombs are found now to In-lielow the 
inundated line, The soil must have subsided, and the stratum, earlier 
that i Rom an . I >e submerged for the most part, Neither in this stratum,, 
therefore, nor in that immediately above, which is ■’till very darn p, 
i-iin pa | iVri be expected for one moment, The fact of such tOihtddleiue 
i> proved amply by the aspect of tie- foreshore of ihe Great Harbor, 
Tlie tbnndation-rourw.-s of large buildings, nut earlier than Homan, 
gleam in the sea, and the low ■ ■ I i 11'. nimpi-r 1 entirely nf rifhri.-, allows 
^sections of Homan walla and pavements rig lit duwu to waler-leveL 

“The state in which we find the central quarter accords exactly 
with the known fact ofrhc destruction of the Bnirhium in the time of 
Aureliata In St. JemmeTft -lay the one rich (Quarter was no more 
than ll refuge for hermits; and St John Chrysostom, when be said 
that the Tomb of Alexander woa as though it had never been, seems 
to h a v c spok on no he r tmt h. r f h e 1 oeal . ol U-< t i on $ of antiqu i ti es and 
reports obtained from local wro-nte, buildere, contractors fur drainage 
works and the like, all demonstrate that up to now nothing first- 
rate of the Greek or Gnecu-Rtiiuan period has been unearthed ill 
Alexandria, and very little that, is even second-rate. The reward of 
torn b-riders in recent times has been the leavings of earlier riders; 
and rained walls at pavement level, amI the most broken of deferia, 
have constituted the only return for the money and time spent sn 
excavation in the town itself 

" I feel convinced that no groat mine of museum-treasurea remains 
to be explored under Alexandria: that its libraries have perished 
utterly; that all that exists of its M a use-lea is pi under id min; that 
the glories of the former foreshore are now represented by shoals in 
the port, and tljiit its great tern pio?-, parsing into churches and 
mosques, have been robbed of all they once possessed of value ur 
beauty. The site is much over-built and very expensive to work, and 
no one could conscientiously recommend a foreign society to expend 
its funds upon it, 

“ Nevertheless there are topographical result- to be gained trill, 
which are much to be desired. It will never he possible lu write tlie 
history of the city until far more i- known of its ancient plan than 
the invr-stigatiems of Mkhmud Bey el K.dhiki supply. The laudable 
efforts of Signor Ikitti, director of the leva I Museum, hav- been directed 
to topographical ends for the past two years; and from the nature of 
the site the prosecution of these valuable research i- is foist loll in local 
hands. Bit hy bit. little by hide, the map must be made, by watch¬ 
ing here the foundation of a house, there tlie demolition of another, 4c, 
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I hope to furnish shortly a detailed report giving grounds for the 
general conclusions expressed here* and dealing with exploration in 
Alexandria in recent years, and more particularly that diligently con¬ 
ducted by Signor Eotti.” — D. G- Hooa&th* in Amtlrmy, May 18, 18'>o* 

□ E fen N eh .— Iii the Jahrbuch Ardu last. (18&5* pp. 35—16), F. Durom- 
mlcr writes of The Greek Yoati of Td\ /Vfcnm’A, published ill Ant. 
Dfftthn^ II jl- 11 (nine cuts). Aside from importations, the vases of 
Duphuac fall into two dossra. The first consists only of *Uu(<u: of 
yellowish grey, ill-worked clay, from which the coloring lias frequently 
flak' d off. The style of ornamentation reminds one somewhat of 
“Rhodian ’ r vases, though direct imitation is test to be assumed. The 
second class consists of vases of various shapes, the amphora, being 
most common- In manufacture and decoration these arc far superior 
ro the first class, and show the influence of Ionia where rapid devel¬ 
opment took place in the first half of the vi century. 

deir-el-BaHARI. — Clearing of the Temple.— Mr. Naville writes; “The 
clearing of the Temple of Dcir-el-Bahari is practically finished. This 
great work, has extended over nearly lliree winters, and haa occupied 
215 working days. The very last days of the excavation have t«en 
productive of interesting results. In tilt sanctuary a heavy lintel, 
throw n down by mummy diggers, nearly closed the entrance from the 
first chamber L>- the second. This lintel has been raised and the dour 
rebuilt I w:is thus enabled to dear the fi r^t hall uf the sanctuary 
down to the pavement, as well as the two next chambers. In doing 
so 1 discovered an interesting piece of sculpture., a great part of which 
has unfortunately been destroyed by the CupU. It si lows the garden 
of the torn pic, the ponds of water in the neighborhood, and the fishes, 
birds and water-plants living in them, furiously. these ponds—of 
which there are four are called ’the pour Is of milk, which arc on 
both sides of this god AmonJ when be rests In his temple. 1 One 
may wonder how it was possible to have ponds and a mnlon in such 
a drat date place as Dcir-el-Bahari, at a mile distance from the lieu rest 
well in the cultivated land, 1 have not found any traces of the ponds, 
but 1 jlmve proofs that vegetation wafl artificially sustained. On the 
lower platform theto are several round pits sunk into the rock to a 
depth of about ten feel. They are full of Nile mud, hardened by the 
watering of the palm-trees or the vines planted in them. Several of 
the at maps were found hi The natives told me that there area 
great number of these pits* which, they call sn^fidu^ along the avenue 
where the Sphinxes stood. It is not impossible that in the old times 
the Sphinxes couched under tha shade of palm-trees and tamarisks* 
like the rams in front of the Pylons of the temples at Kamak* 
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“An interesting work. which will have to be done next winter, now 
that the clearing is finished, b the rting of the inscribed and sculp¬ 
tured atones, and, if possible, replacing them in their original posit¬ 
ions. Coptic walla will have to tie taken down, a? tilt inhabitants of 
the convent have made the most barbarous use of interesting and fine 
sculptures I n the first year of the tv. irk I discovered a block 
tng to r r uprisen tat ion, at present unique^ of an obelisk being trans¬ 
ported nil a large boat- Its forepart only could be seen. Later on 1 
found the rudder of ihe boat, but the middle part was still missing. 
It hua now been fotrnd. The" obelisk is seen nearly in its whole 
length : it is tied to its sledge by a long parallel rope, find at regular 
intervals by cross-ropes over each of the wedges on which tin? heavy 
monument rests. Another sculpture, the blocks which have been 
found in the basement of the Coptic tower, shows a sitting colotsinf on 
a boat towed along the river by two barges with many rowers. As we 
know when' this sculpture belongs, it will be easy to put it hack again. 

“Where was the tomb of Hatshepen? is a question that lias often 
been asked. I um now able to point to a place, of which I shall not 
yet venture to &ay more than that it is not improbable that it was her 
tomb. in the passage between the retaining wall of the middle plat¬ 
form and the enclosure we came upon an inclined plane, out in the 
rock and leading eo the entrance of a large tomb. Tin.- rubbish was 
mitotic hid • the slope hail evidently been made for a large stone 
coffin. Every tiling seemed most promising ; but when wo bad passed 
the entrance, we got into a long sloping shaft reaching nearly under 
the Hathur shrine. The shaft ended in a large chamber, in the mid¬ 
dle of which lay a quite plain wood in rectangular coffin, containing 
bones r and In -a ring only a few hieratic signs. Evidently this tomb 
had in it been made for so poor a burial; and as there were no wig ns 
of piundoring, the natural cotioinaiun is that the corpse for which it 
was destined never was pul info it, It' we remember the hatred with 
which Thotlinms in pursued bis aunt's nmmoiy— his efforts not only 
to wipe away the record of her life, but even to annihilate her Jhi. her 
'double 1 in the nth or world — con we suppose that he would have 
allowed her body to he buried sumptuously in the tomb which she 
had prepared? Would he not rather have destroyed her body or 
deprived her ol burial? it is, therefore, net impossible that this tomb, 
discovered in the passage close to the Hatbor shrine, was that which 
HatHhepau hud prepared for herself. 

“ Tlia day before the date I had fixed for closing the work while 
com pi cling the clearing of ihu same passage—quite unexpectedly the 
workmen mine upon a forge foundation deposit in a small rock-cut 
pit, about three feet deep. The pit was covered with mots, under 
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which lay first a few pots of common earthenware; afterwards,, about 
fifty wooden objects, tho models of an implement, the use of which I 
do not understand, and which we will call for the present winnower*. 
Each uric of them heard the inscription* "The pood pod Ramakn, the 
worshipper of Am un-el-Teren i Deir-el-Baburi 1 ; then we took out 
fifty wooden hoes, four bronze eitiha, n hatchet, a knife, uipht wooden 
models of adzes and eight large adzes with bronze blades; at the 
bottom ten little pot* of alabaster, and also ten little baskets, which i 
rep up 1 as moulds for bread. All the wooden or bronze objects, and 
also the alabaster pola, beat the same inscription, These things have 
no artistic beauty; there is no precious metal or stone among them; 
but they are intorrwl ing as historical evidence. They arc very similar 
to a set of deposits of Thothmea m, discovered by Marietta at Karnak, 
anil now exhibited in the Gizch Museum. 

Jl The principal work of nest winter will consist in repairing and 
propping up walls which would go to rain, and also in putting in 
their places all the inscriptions which we may lie aide to reconstitute. 
H itherlo travelers have often left Deir-el-Bahtm unvisited ; it is now 
one of the most interesting sites on the west of Thebes*”—E ool'ajlo 
Nayille, in Academy, April Id. 

ESNEHc— Coptic chubches. —Prof. Sayee writes: A week before my 
arrivid at Esneh a curious discovery had been made Lv the fell akin 
about a mile west of the Mohammedan tombs, which stand on the 
edge of the desert behind the town. They found there two snider* 
riinean Coptic churches, and what was apparently the house of the 
priest, i l 1 sip subterranean, and alt, oT course, now buried under the 
aind. Stiidi subterranean buildings must be of early date, as they 
Imply that the Christiana had to conceal themselves from persecution, 
Mr, Bietiisch took me to see them, and ire found that since Ids pre¬ 
vious visit, six days before, Mohammedan fanatic ism had already 
defaced iir destroyed most, of the saints h heads which covered the east 
wall of one of |he churches. Fortunately, Mr, Mallett, who has 
nearly accomplished his arduous tank of copying the hieroglyphic 
texts in the temple of Eaueh, accompanied >Sr. Bienisch on his first 
visit and copied the Coptic inscriptions. The paintings which ramam 
arc still .as fresh as when they were first uuidc, and are excellent 
specimens of Byzantine wank, < Jne representing the Virgin ami (liild 
is especially good, though it will probably have been destroyed by 
the Mohammedan iconoclasts before this letter reaches England. One 
of the churches Hteins to have been dedicated to St. Echos, and in the 
east wall of the priest 1 * house is an oratory', 

Cu«n Towbs, — Nimo four miles further west in the desert we came 
across a htrge number of tombs in the shape of huge cairns of mi- 
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, tun ™ wliich IUIH have been brought from a considerable 
Stance. ' I Shall have something to say about those '^tmordinary 
_ents in another letter, and will now only add that .1UM» 
the north of the Mohammedan tombs a cemetery of the sa®ed lalue 
fish has bean discovered, and scores of mmmm.i U. ^ 
on the ground. The cemetery is not more than a quarter of a mile 
from the spot where, according to the French map thc- northern 
™ D le tti'Esneli formerly stood.- A^lemy, March ^ o. 

" Pr,>r Sayoe add* in ft letter dated Cairo, April 1 x, that tkeatenea ot 
which these cairns are built must have been brought from the moun¬ 
tains some miles to the west. -Mr. Hover hue discovered sunder 
cairn- opposite Ccbeleu, but the}- appear to be of small sue. It » 
difficult to conjecture when and by whom am* rauns were erected. 
In those opened by Mr. Floyer, nothing was found wcepl « few hones, 
in-ft even aome implements— Amdamj* March and Muy 4, 

HESSErt. —Prof-Sayoe writes: “On the island ot Heaaeh.BOuth ol 
Bioeh and Philae. Lord Amherst of Hackney ami myself made a dis¬ 
covery of some interest. On the western side of the island to a 
hieroglyphic Me, inscribed in the words: ‘ Pe-Hor, governor ol the 
land of the Temple.’ from which it may be inferred that « tempi* 
once existed there. Tombs of the Roman period also wist on the 
western side of the island, as well as at its southern end where the 
native-! have disinterred :i stone sarcophagus. 1 hose on the west art. 
excavated in the rock in the form of square chambers, the mummies 
of the dead being buried in tliom in sarcophagi, sometimes of atone, 
sometimes of terracotta. A libation tabic supported on obelisks ot 
stone was placed by the side of it. The tombs, however, wore after¬ 
wards re-used by the Copts, a number of corpses being crammed into 
a -ingle tomb, lu one of them Mr. Newman picked up a fragment of 
a Demotic inscription; in another Lord Amherst found part oI a 
libation-table in honor of the son of die N ubian chief Mesta-K hiimu, 

wild died lit an early age, , 

i ord Amherst took me to see the tombs, and we then explored 

the northern end of the island. Mere we found more tombs, tin- 
time of vaulted brick ou stone basements, and below them, not lur 
fmm the ‘bah’ of the Cataract, was the site of a temple which had 
subsequently been converted into a Coptic church. The altar of the 
church had been supported on an upturned granite pedestal, on one 
-id- of Which were cavities for the feet of three statues, while on 
another 1 found a Greek and a Demotic inscription. 1 he Greek 

\ BASIAEA TTTOAEMAION KAI BASIAISSAN KAEOTTATPAN, 
, 0 , 0EOYS OIAOMHTOPAS KAI TTTOAEMAiON TON YION AYTQN. 
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Then toniffi three erased lines, over which has been engra ved in Surge 
tetters : 1313 KA! QPG£. Nesrt follow two lines of Demotic, the second 
of which, ha? been erased, and the iirsl f which is a translation of the 
Greek) ends with tho iuim(3 of k Isis iinil Horos/ 

+c Here, then, we have a memorial of the ill-starred Ptolemy Eupator, 
who must have been & boy at the time the monument was made, lis 
the cavity in which his statue stood, between those of hia father and 
mother, is of relatively small size, 

u Basts of royal statues with Greek insen prion* arc rare in Egypt: 
indeed* I know of only one other, which is now in the Museum of 
Alexandria., t 'urioualy enough, this also is dedicated to Philomel or 
i though not to his son and wile), while there arc 1 races of erased lines, 
in place of which the names of Isis and lloros have hewn engraved- 
Coiild this iuoiiiiiiient have origin ally come from Hosseh? At all 
events it would appear that the temple oi He&aeh was dedicated to 
Ibis and Horos. TP 

LAKE MOERIS.— In the Rev. Critique t 1S5M, li, p T 7U T M. Majpvro 
treats of the (question of Lake Moerie, in which once again he rejects 
the hypetbr-siv of I, inane, ulmodt universally admitted. He com -hide* : 
£; The entire structure of theories to explain classical Moerie rests upon 
a single lest, that of Herodotus, Other authors merely repr since 
HerOrlotcis in applying to Birket Keroun what Herodotus had said of 
Maoris. Herod do? had seen the Fayoum at the time ot the itumda- 
tlcui; he had mistaken for an artificial lake, -erring us a reservoir, the 
whole extent of water comprised betW'- , 'ii the dykes which ©i closed 
the basin nfthe Faynum/ 1 — Rev, Arch., 1SS5, p, 12b, 

TUNIS, 

the hippodrome OF DOUGGA— Northwest of the ruing of Dougga, 
some hundreds of metres from the enclosing wall of the acropolis, is u 
long rectangular field of well defined limits. A long wall carefully 
built Indicates the presence here of u considerable structure in 
antiquity. The purpose of this building was for n long time doubt' 
fuJ hut nuw may be recognized an the site of an ancient hippodrome^ 
Here may be seen the rounded extremities of the xptna, also the 
pudlum behind which were the spectator^ seats. The sjMMirns about 
ISP m, long, no thill the course for the races was in length one stiudioii. 
Some fragmentary inscriptions were also found. This hippodrume 
dates from the years 223-321}, within u century of which time there 
arose m the neighliorhood of Dotiggtt many buildings whose ruins 
make th’s part of Africa one of the richest field,-' for the arelueologist, 
— Dr, OabTOM, in Ret'. Atch , . March-April, 1895, p. 229. 
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TRIPOLI. 

the mausoleum OF el'amrqunl — Tripoli ha* recently fuiniflhfid 
a monument which recalls in same measure the celebrated mausoleum 
of Duusrgn, It id a tomb decorated with basrelieis, hearing a double 
inscription Xeo-Punic and Latin, It was discovered at a place 
called EFAnrrotnu, half wav between Dotifmt and Naioul. on the 
ancient Roman road from Tania lo Ghadann*. The ruins were 
buried in the sand in the neighborhood of other tombs id ].-* impor¬ 
tance- Only the base composed of four large steps was still in 
place; all the upper portion had fallen down and the materials were 
buried. After care till excavation* some thirty pieces of eat si one 
were recovered, consisti up of mouldiujjs, sculplurte anil rehefe in a 
remarkable state of preservation. The monument was formerly 
nl>ont. 1G m high. It was composed of two &tagf* surmounted by a 
pyramid* The tomb chamber contained f 'Ur niches, imd was entirely 
filled with solid Tip mausoleum was quadrangular, the east and 
the west hases beirig larger than the north and south* 

The eastern facade presented id the base a small d oor which entered 
a small room. At the first story' between two Corinthian pilasters 
was a basrelief representing the departed and his wife, Immediately 
above was a Latin inscription, then a Vo Punk inscription, and 
finally the upper hasrelief. The basrelief representing ■ kpheus eharai- 
hig the Animals, and higher up a relief representing Orpheus and 
Eurydike* The north and south sides were apparently decorated each 
by a single relief representing Orpheus rescuing Eurydike and Hera- 
k li^i rescuing Alke*tis from Hades. Two inscriptions are the same, 
though in dilleront lan ganger. The Latin inscription realist 
1UF ■ MANinVS ■ SAC - 
^ APVEEVB ■ MAX 8 MHVS * 
if VI - ET * IllHUf* ■ VPQABA 

tv it ■ tv kale - v - rv rathe * x * 

VIX * AS - LX XXX * THAN VIOL* * 

(TOIVITX - ET . i'VLULVH * et ■ se 
VEllYS ■ FT - MAJtMWVS * ¥ - 
1" I TVS IM I ♦ P * AMANTI3SIMO ■ 9 ♦ H - F 
M. de V illc fosse bus culled attention to the fact, that these episodes 
from the history of f irpheua recall the words of St. Augustine in the 
r . ■ u/t* Dei (xviri. 1-1 }. The interest of these reliefs is increased by the 
Neo-Punic inscription accompanying them, which is the first Phrrjnk 
cian inscription discovered as far south in Africa. — Philippe 13esoer t 
in R&t* Jrsfi., 1395, p. 71. 
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MEGAUTK1C REMAINS.— Mr, Coprper writes Irora Malta, April 11, 
1395, that lie has just spent n fortnight in the Tripolitan range of 
hills examining a large and moat in ten. sting series of ancient remains 
The importance of the series lies mainly in the elaborate character of 
the remains and their abundance, which prove them to be the vea- 
ti^es of an important and an almost unknown civilization. 1 Our 
present knowledge of these remainw appears to he derived from 
two sources* First from the reaearchen of the traveler Barth, who 
traveled in both .Tebel Tsrhuna ami Jeliel Ghartan, hut whose aim 
was not primarily the examination of anti unit ice. Me mentiuns end 
gives sorue brief description of about eight sites, hut passed within a 
short distance uf many others whirls he did not examine. 1 he second 
traveler who hue mentioned the subject wil? the tin for lunate \ou 
Bary, who died in 1H77 at Ghat. B< h m left a paper in the transac- 
tinns of ii Gunnim society, translated int" French in the Iter/ie 
<F Ethnographic unillimtrfttcd in tin bat. and r l believe, also in the 
first-named pubJicatiun. In this j.*per helms given some notes on 
about thirteen sites which he visited, 

«The sites which ] have been able to visit unrulier in ail about 
sixtv, which include most nf those mentioned by Barth uni l \ uii 
Bnrv. Numerous others I saw nt a distance ur heard ot, hut found no 
opportunity of visiting* 

► i The remains in question appear to he found all over Tarbu.ua t and 
to reach into the more mountainous district of Ghnrinn. The more 
complete examples consist of recta tigidnr enclosure, well I milt of 
dressed stone, divided by line* of square columns, and including one 

,., r several megalith ic monument* like . . us doorways, which are 

formed of jambs or uprights, with a cross stone at liie top. I hes-e 
monuments are often, but by no means always. mlilhonH. They 
vary from 8 ft. to 17 ft, hi b eight, and among the Arabs are known as 
ncn'im^ u f, t idol*. These are not orientated, and an especially 

puzzling feature consists of square holes which im- in all cases cut into 
either jamb at regular intervals. What the original use of these 
monuments was must be n matter for future consideration, for a 
peculiar fiat Line of them is the narrowness of the passage between the 
jand e, which almost precludes the possibility of their really being 
doorways* ns at first sight they appear* Thera m r however, often on 
one side of them, facing the passage, a large Hat stone. Hush with the 
ground Lllld grooved in a peculiar way which leaves little doubt that 
it was an altar. There are, besides, one or two other peculiar types of 
atone which continually occur, and which Lire much more mysterious. 
Stones with pit markings, generally seven square, fire also common, I 
have further been fortunate enough to find four stones with carvings, 
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which with cm t doubt belong to the Bum* period. One of these nt 
K^l has been mentioned, and also engraved by Barth, hut his en¬ 
graving is Dot very trustworthy. The other three have never before 
been noticed. 

“These sites are so numerous that in parts of Tarhmm there are 
few aligEit eminences which do not bear the tracer of one of these 
temples. Wherever a door (at present I have no fetter word • remains 
standing or fallen the place is called a se mtm , but where there i? no 
trace of one of these they are simply known m hvm t»r buni) fjedim 
void buildings.) The numerous Roman ruins in the vicinity are 
classed by the Am Its under tEie same head. 

" These megalith ir temples i for temples 3 cannot doubt thev were) 
are of an earlier period than the Roman, for the were smashed 

.X3id built inLo Reman edifices. Moreover, the ternplos were con¬ 
tinually altered and rebuilt hy the Romans, who adopted them for 
tlii-ir own uses. In th&e Roman buildings the doorways were often 
preserved, and there is reason to believe that in more modern limits 
either superstition or other motive among the people has in some 
degree helped to protect them from destruction. 

11 n( all the sites I visited I took measurements or made rough 
ski-teh plans, and also took photographs, which will. I hope, suf¬ 
ficiently show the character of the remains. Were it not ter the 
restrictions placed hy the Turkish authorities for the last fifteen years 
upon Europeans w ishing to enter the country, it is probable that 
these ruins would lie now to some extent known, 

O m w< ml more. My aequaintance w i th t he mega! i Uiic mt rains of 
Algeria b nil; but I have reason to believe that the and temples 

of the mi mm period of Tripoli evince marks of a much higher and 
mure elaborate civilization than the Algerian series. The megalith ic 
remains of Mnaidra and HajLir Kym,in Malfei, which are well known 
certainly belong to y far ruder type, and though it would be rash to 
say that there is no connection between those remains at id those of 
Tripoli, it is, at any rate, certain that the connection is not intimate. 11 
— H_ S. Cowpisje, in Atkcitaum) May lb. 1805, 


ASIA. 

BABYLONIA. 

EARLY ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATION, — Oil the 2bth qf August 
ll r M2 B, c., the star of Sirius or Sothis was vdsil.de during an 
1 '1 tbe Hun M Op pert, wlm Is the author of this calculation think, 
that this phenomenon, which was the ground for the gothic evclJ 
was filmved in the Island uf Tylos, in the Persian Gulf, the cradle of 
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Chaldflean civilization. Wi j would have then in this by 3 s-l r the most 
anoierjt date known to history- To this Salomon Reinach replied that 
it seems unscientific to pul humanity, that is iiRay civilization, at 
such an early period, since humanity must have been very civilized 
in order to observe 1 such fin astronomical phenomenon and to prf 
serve the remembrance of it.- Rev. „4rM. t 1 p. 3 --e 

THE NUDE FEMALE FIGURE NOT of BABYLONIAN ORIGIN.- At a re¬ 
cent meeting of the Acadimfe den IiucriptimA, M, Salomon EeimLch 
read a paper upon the representation ot female nmisty in Greek mid 
Eastern art. His main object was to disprove the generally received 
theorv that nudity in classic art is ultimately derived from a Baby¬ 
lonian pounce, the image of the gadder Islnr. He maintained that 
there was no nude divinity in the Babyl-mian pantheon, lstar, aa a 
warrior goddess, is represented clothed and in armor, it n!ie disrobes 
herself for her descent into hell, that is her humiliation. On the 
other hand, there has been found in the Archipelago and at Troy, 
datimr from about 1200 b. c M statuettes of nude females, ami a very 
undent tumulus in Thrace has furnishcd a similar example. We 
know ihat there existed at the same period in tho < Geek islands 
statues of women of life-size, one of which is now preserved at Athens, 
M. ftemnch snggisted that some of these statues might have been 
carried up from the coast by a Babylonian conqueror, and then be¬ 
come ubjects of worship. In this way he would ex [-lain the presence 
ou cylinders of a nude goddess, who is sometimes placed upon a 
pedestal. It was, then, from prehistoric Greece that the type of nude 
divinities penetrated to Babylonia: the same type maintained itself 
in Phmuieia, whence it passed back to historic U recce, and an to 
Rome, — May 4, l Silo- 

Since then M. Brinach has pnbliahed hia paper mthe Rctm Archl- 
otogique. 

TELLOSIRPURLA.^The Silver Vase. of aw Early King. W 13 have idreadv 
referred in the Journal to a silver vase found by M. de Sarzcc during 
his excavations at Tcllo m 1S9S, It has only recently been cleaned 
by M. Heuzey. who has studied it In the museum at Constantinople, 
and publishes an article upon it in the Jfonumcrfa et J/tmovee, T. It, 
pp 5_29 r This vase, which is the only object in precious metal thus 
far found at Telle, is the earliest object of its kind m existence, aa it 
dales from about 40tHl b. c,, vf not earlier. In form it is extremely 
beautiful, reminding of a certain typo of Chinese or Japanese vases 
of otnidal shape, resting upon a four-footed base and ending in a 
plain straight mouth. Its technique is also perfect. It is beaten 
into its form out of a single sheet of silver, and French experts 
in metal declare that they could not do better at present Its 
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total height 33 35 cm. Its diameter is IS cm. Ita form is that of & 
jar, or to use the corresponding Greek term, j/ithm. It has no handles. 
1 he most interesting part of the vaso is the series of figures incised in 
th-e metal, whi ■'] i were brought. to light by M. Henley’s patient handi¬ 
work. . Encircling the centre of the body of the vase is n broad band 
on which is reproduced four tiroes the grtmj> which haa been identi- 
lietl by him as the coat-obarnis of the city birpurhi. Is is n Moji- 
hended eagle facing the spectator with outspread wings and holding 
with his extended claws two liana pna&rat- This exact group is 
seen on u uamber ui bat; reliefs toxind : 1 1 Tollo, one of which wna 
illustrated by M. Heua&ey in the ft ret Dumber of the Hmrmcnta ct 
Mhnmres. The lton-headerl eagle represents the city & nl ultting its c&e- 
nuM in the shtpe of lions. In two out of the four cates the lions are 


replaced by other animals? once by two deer and once by two wild. 
eont3. In the former M. Heuzey would see typiiied the field inhabi¬ 
tants of the plain and in the latter the hardy mountaineer? The 
principle of symmetrical ami alternating repetition which l? exernpli- 
fie<l in these four groups is thoroughly Asiatic and different from the 
dpirk of Egyptian art, and it fe interesting to find it at the very 
beginning of Babylonian virilization. A similar principle is exempli¬ 
fied on the narrow point immediately above the main decoration, 
I pun it are outlined seven reclining cow* with right fore-leg extended 
and raised head. Here we find the principle of repetition and the 
drat type of an idea which was handed down to the Assyrians and the 
Greeks of zones of animals, the brat example of which’ are found on 
Assyrian shields and Fhcenician dishes and Greek vases. Besides 
these two rows of subject*, the vase bears an inscription by which tbia 
vase is dedicated to the god Nm Ghlmi by Entenena, the Palesi or 
high priest of Sirpurk, The inscription would lead one to believe 
that this vase was but part of the treasury of similar object* dedicated 
l.y this ruler to the god, Now, Entemona is the fourth’ king in direct 
descent from Ur Nina, who was the founder of the local dynasty 
This ruler is regarded by M. Heuzey a* considerably earlier than S-iV 
gun i, whose date is -iWH> b. c. Tins he regards aa proved I ,y the earlier 
character of the monuments of these early rulers of Sirptirla when 
compared with monuments of Sargon i and Naramsin. The animals 
outline upon the vase are executed with remarkable skill, as long &a 
they are given in profile. As is customary with the early Babylonian 
artist, the forms are mode heavy in contrast to the lightness of Eeyn- 
tifm art The outlines of the animals, of course, are especially true to 
mtture. hut the artist felted directly when he attempted, ’as earlv 
Buhyl™nrtists a«m to have bm, fond of doing, to racutethe 
toll face. fh.e Le do™ in the case of the lion* and ,|, e Kon-headed 
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eagles with disastrous result*. He is very fond of giving the details 
of both the mane of the lions and the wings of the eagle*, though other¬ 
wise ho confines himself to a slight indication of some of the wusclee, 

FOUNDATION STONES OF EANNADLh At a meeting nf the Amttimi* 
de» Ifiscrijy-'iuw M, Ueuzey read a paper upon some Chsddivnn monu¬ 
ments of great antiquity, of which lie bad received impression- from 
M de B arzec+ I n parti cuSar he henit w i tl 1 1 w o foil n dati tm-sU me.* . U]>oii 
which Eannadtp the warrior of the Column of the Vultures, had in- 
Heribed a history of his reign. One of these cu alums no loss than L50 
compartments of writing. Beside the long religious litanies, which 
comprise almost the entire literature of this remote epoch, these annals 
ure at present the only comemfioraiy historical documents that we 
poeaesa. It appears that Eannurhi Karl worked hard to expand and 
fortify the town,- nr detached quarters which formed this agjdrimem- 
tionof Sirpurla, particularly LJruozagga, ’'the holy city,’ 1 The eat a- 
lugueof ids coni pleats Includes the countries of Elam and I a ban, his 
traditional enemies, and also the historic cities of Erech, 1 ' r and the 
City of tin- Sun (evidently Larsaiu i Mention is made of :m alliance 
between some of these with the land of Kish- i >n the Column ot the 
Vultures, Kannada bears the style of King of Sirpnria, which he also 
gives t,i his father Akurgal and his grandfather Ur-nina; hut on the 
fou ndation-sb ana he only insert, for them as well us for himself, the 
religious title of pntari, which he boasts to have been invested with by 
Istar T the goddess of battled These statements throw light upon the 
theocratic character of early Chaldajan civilhntuin, while they show 
the important part that Sirpurh played from the beginning of history. 
— Academy t May 1^, 

A NEW ASSYRIAN STELE,— In Vol, xvi of tfaspern's Rcrueil de Tmv- 
tiux, Father V. Seboil, writing from Mn?,-=oul on May SI. ISP4, | ml>- 
lishes a etineiform test of great ini|iortance. It id a &•!& ot Bfil- 
Vhnrroii-hf'T-rtiittr, admirably described by the learned writer, whose 
introduction, transcription and notes nre excellent ut such a distance 
from literary apparatus. Destined apparently for I 'on^tuntinople, we 
owe the Reverend Father warm thanks fur apprising ns so quickly of 
its contents. There can be no question of in value tor an isi i mate ut 
the internal affairs nf Assyria. 

While we know that the greater officials nf the kingdom and the 
prefects of the chief cities took their turns with the king himself in 
giving name to the year, and w hile here and there we hud glimpse? of 
generals and minister?, as a rule all were eclipsed hy the glory of the 
monarch. The tone of many of the dispatches sent to the kings of 
Assyria is far from subservient; but though all along we have sus¬ 
pected that the empire was not the creation of the king and that his 
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powar was founded on the ability of bid subordinates, he usually 
omits to state his indebtedness. 

In this inscription of Bid -k harran-b^busur (Epunyrn in 741 b. r. 
finil again in I'li b. i' r ) we geo some what behind the .->-o n ■ -, Of this 
officer little is known beyond ivhat. he roll? ns bore himself. As nagir 
ekalli he ranks nest to the Tartan Xabfl-dnnin-ani under Tlglalh* 
lhleaer iti, ami later ns prefect ofGozan at the accession of Shalmane¬ 
ser tv. Ilia name also occurs on a mutilated tablet, K. 12990, in 
the British Museum i Berold r'nt., 3s. Coll., Vol. m) and possibly else- 
where. 

His own record is remarkable. He founds a city,builds and endows 
its temple, gives it a constitution* supplies it with muds, apparently 
oti his own initiative, at his own expense and without any reference) 
to his monarch beyond a formal acknowledgment of his anbm tlfna ti 
rank- He calls his city after Lis own name; he blesses the successor 
who shall respect his monuments ami the freedom of bin city on the 
one hand, while he curses the careless or mischievous custodian of 
posterity on the ot her with a regal uritce. His reference to Ids position 
aa due not solely to Tiglath-Pilesser, but to “ his lords in their high 
commission ami assured favor," seems to point to something short of 
absolute monarchy. Perhaps at that time the king was only prmm 
inter pares; and it is at least noteworthy that TigLith-Filfcser tak<^ 
care to record that, certain of his conquests were assigned to the 
province of the Tartan or of the Rab-bi-lul, a compliment subsequent 
monarch* do not find it necessary to pny. 

Father Schell’* transcription of the text, as he publishes it is very 
doubtM in places, and hie version doc-? not agree perfectly with either. 
The test, if correctly copied, was carelessly inscribed, so ] append a 
new version of the text, with some notes explanatory of my rendering, 
trying lo he a* literal ais possible — 

1. Marduk, great lord, king uf the guds. holder of the ends of Leaven 
and earth, 

± Fopulator of cities. ertnblblur of towns, universal ordamor of the 
templed of the gods ; 

:i - ^ahu-a, scribe of the gods, widler of the glorious tablet-style, 
bearer of the tablet of the destiny of the gode, 

4. Director of the Igigi and the Anmmaki, donor of siiston a rice, giver 
of li fe; 

SaiuAH » % ht the lands, judges of all eilh-s, protection uf regions; 
(y. trin, bright shiner uf heaven and earth, hearer of the upraised 
horns, w bo clothes himaelf with brightness ; 

7- I^ar of the stars, brightness of heaven, to whom prayer is univer¬ 
sally good, who receivis petitions. 
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3 l The great gods, to nil of there, hearers of liia prayer, his helpers. 
Ills lords: 

9. Ut'l-kbarrun-hfd-u.^Lir, uagir of the palace of riglath-PilescTj king 
of Assyria,, venerator of the great goda, 

111 . There sent me forth the mighty lords with their high commission 
and assured favor, j 

11. A city its the wilds and the wastes 1 chose, from its foundation to 

its roofo, verily 1 finished. 

12. A temple 1 made, and the shrine of the great gods therein I raised. 

13. Its temeii, 1 like a pikr of a. mountain founded, I settled i is foun¬ 

dation for ever and ever, 

14. Bur-Bel-khamm-bSl-iiiur, in the tongue of the people, I called its 

name, I directed roads to it, 

15. An inscription I wrote, and the imago of the gods on the top I 

made, in the dwelling nc the divinity l set up 

16. Endowments, sacrifices, incense tor those gods I established for 

ever. 

17. Who ever hereafter thal ASlur, Bamas, Mardukamrl Uammiin, shall 

graciously name and send there. 

18. Restore the ruins of the city, of this temple, the endowment and 

sacrifices of those gods thou ahalt not discontinue, 

JiK Of that city its freedom 1 made, its crops shall not he torn up. it- 1 
com shall not he trodden down, eifc _ 

_(*, n. W. hTl»hxs, in Academy, July 5. 1895, 


PERSIA. 

3AS5ANLAN VASES at ST. PETERSBURG.— The Museum ot the Herm¬ 
itage has been enriched by the addition of -even plates and six silver 
cups discovered in the region of Perm acid Vicituk, ' >nt find made 
ntMir \\ w river Totnis conaiatcd of five plates, four cups aJid sis ueek- 
jiH'j-. This in eluded one plate of Byzantine workmanship ( v-vi cent 
a, r) with Urefik marks of manufacture not yet deciphered- All the 
o the r silver vessels are Sasstm I an. T11 ey co nsi at ed of: (1) Th a image 
of a mm in a park; (2) a lion devouring a stag; (S) a royal huntsman 
mounted, attacked hy wild beasts. The king woam a hod^resa hke 
that cf Sapor. In the low er portion of this plate may be distinguished 
a Pali inscription, not vet deciphered ; (4) a plate with the image of a 
woman riot tied in a long robe seated upon a winged monster and 
olaying upon a wind instrument < >n the other aide ot the plate a l ah 
inscription, which Inns not vet Ik-cu deciphered; to} a plate with the 
image of two warrior? dad in scaled breast-plates ; one makes u*e of a 
bow" the other of a javelin, n„ the ground are two small round 
shield5. two axes, two broken swords, as if this was the last episode ot 
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a long fight. M. Smirnnw, who baa written an account of these plates, 
thinks that the explanation of this one may be found m Persian 
poetry. Amongst the other objects may be cited n rup. the handle of 
which jg ornamented with the imago of a bearded Persian with ear¬ 
rings, also several cups decorated with various motives, such as pea¬ 
cocks, birds amongst serpents, rtt\ — Rev. Ard i r iSSth, p. 1*29. 

SAPOR AND VALERIAN, —In May, 1893, the Cabinet des Meduilles was 
enriched by the addition of an ancient cameo of unusual interest to 
antiquarians and historians. The slutie i? a sardonyx of three layers, 
the base is dark brown, the middle layer on which the relief is carved 
is pit] cwhite; the upper layer, which is utilized for the definition of 
certain details, is russet color. The stone is in the shape of an ellipse. 
Its two diameters are 103 mm. and 88 mm and its thickness 9 nun-, 
being one uf the largest ancient cameos in existence, It represents a 
Persian king of the Sassaman dynasty oil horseback taking prisoner 
a Roman emperor, who is also mounted and defending himself. The 
helmet of the Persian king is surmounted by a Luge globe, which 
according bn Adrien tie Lcmgperier was a symbol of the solar sphere. 
His shoulders are surmounted by smaller globe*. Pendant hand* 
flutter from bis diadem and girdle, The Roman emperor, beardless, 
ifl crowned with laurel. He wears a breastplate and the paludammtwm 
Butlers behind bis back. He brandishes the parmiWum al*nve ]iis 
head, while the Persian king make? no use of bis sword. It wan in 
the year 259 of our era in the neighborhood of Edessu that the emperor 
Valerian was taken prisoner by surprise by Sapor t, son of Aitaxerxes. 
This event made a great stir in the IJriental world, jncrhape much 
more amongst the Romans, and ha? been recounted by various 
author. Valerian was the only one of the Roman or Byzantine 
emperors who was taken prisoner by the Persians, 3n the year 200, 
when this event took place, lie was sixty-seven years of wye. Sapor i T 
who wa* crowned in the year *242 and died in 272 or 274, was also an 
old man. The identity of tlie Roman emperor ami of the Persian 
king is continued by numismatics, and the Persian triumph is repre¬ 
sented also in reliefs at Naksohe ruustern. Sassanian cameos are f<w 
in number and are frequently attributed to Greek Lir Byzantine 
sculptor* in the service of the Peruana. It seems probable, however, 
that this art (survived amongst the Persians as an inheritance from 
Babylonia and Assyria- — EunfstBabei.qn. in d/omet .Urn. Amd. /fi*?r. t 
T. 1 T p, 85. 

PALESTINE. 

ME 1 * 1 MILE-STONES, — The Dominican fathers have discovered at 
Bettir the moat ancient mile-stone nf the region, dating 130 a. n. It 
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its tlit eighth nn the road leading from Jerusalem to Kleuthcrupulis. 
Tu the? same district there hai: been, found the epitaph of a legionary, 
of which lb Germer-Dimind has given a new transcription. The 
mile-stone in the neighborhood of Jemmileii] dates from the Kaliphatc 
of Abd-al-mdik. and contains the most ancient Arabic inscription 
which has diacritical points. Together with thia document M, 1 'ler- 
mont-Ocnneau communicates a dedication by the s legion Frcteum 
to Trajan and a mile- stone of Arijloun, with the name of the legale, P, 
Julian Germiuius Marcianua, Iti'j n. At Geras a there ha,- been 
found a dedication to Antoninus and two other texts; one ot them 
mentions the date 294 t which corresponds nearly to the year 215 ,v v. 
At Mae rib several lexis have been copied, one of which is in verse. 

A noth er metrical ej li tap h has h een found at Nfi w a, which contuius a 
mention of Alkinuos, — Rev. Arch ., Ib95, p. 121. 

EXPLORATION OF MQAfi.- During the winter months, when excava¬ 
tion becomes difficult or impossible at Jerusalem, Dr. Bliss received 
the sanction of the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund to 
undertake a journey to the Land ofMoab, including the examination 
of Medeba t Kerak and other places of historical interest beyond the 
Dead Sea. Dr. Bliss lnul r 1 1 -p, ,j,d a-1 1 . an tup of ll letter of rectum- 
mcndutiou from 11am dv Bey, director of the Museum of Constantino¬ 
ple. He was received most cordially by the governor of Kernk, and 
was afforded the fullest permission to measure and make plans of 
buildings, to copy inscriptions, etc. Among other things, he dis¬ 
covered a previously unknown Roman fort and a walled town with 
towers and gab s like the interesting town > J M'Khita, A Iter n journey 
of verv great into t he got hack to Jerusalem on April 2. and at once 
resumed the work of excavation. The rnii.mittee have appointed 
Mr. Archibald Campbell Dickie, a trained architect to uasisf Dr. 
Bliss ivi this work, especially in drawing plane, sections, >te. He has 
already arrived in .1 eruati U ■ in. — A a idn mji, A | >ri 1 27 . 

JERUSALEM.— HisroftY of the Haw scpulchbl Mr. George Jed cry, 
F.KLB.A., has published at Jerusalem a aeries of plans and sketches 
intended to illustrate the architectural history of the buildings on the 
site of the Holy 8e pul t • h re, nn dese rib ed I \Y th e enrli iw pilgrim s. The 
plans have been made from actual measurement on the spot, sn tar us 
the dill]cult- nature of the work permits, infinite trouble having been 
caused by complicated proprietorship and by sectarian prejudice* 
Much assistance has been derived from the recent discoveries of Herr 
Schick, which have demonstrated the position of the much-disputed 
Second Wall. Tim method adopted by Mr, Jeffery is to work hack- 
wards chronologically, lie starts with a plan of the buildings as they 
were left by the Crusaders in the xn century, which is practically 
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identical wirEi their present condition, except jbr the &t»seuce of the 
modern sectarian partitions and a tew restorations. Next we bare a 
pinn of file ixj century) buildings of ( 'oil-* tan tine Monomath us, us 
described by Baewulf in 111)2,, be lore their <3 struct ion E>v the Cru¬ 
saders; then the (vn century) buildings of Modestue, lis dca rihed by 
Arculf and Willibald, and tin ally the (lv century) basilica of Cun stun- 
lino, coniecturally restored from Lite descriptions of Eusebius and 
Saint Sylvia, Fothis lost is added a reproduction of the a|ise tnogjiiiL- 
in S. Fudenziana in Rome, which may possibly Ue u contemporary 
representation of Constant incV basilica. By wny of explanation, Mr. 
Jeffery has 'piuti'd extracts from the accounts of tbe pilgrims referred 
to.— Academy, June J 2U, 1895. 


SYRIA- 

some H!Tt it e bronze figurines— M. Mena lit in the for. M, 
Jan-Feb. t 1*&'. published a series of bronze figuring found in the 
Oroutes. These Sgnrinea resemble especially t hose which have 
hithertoforc come from Phoenicia and Sardinia. An analysis made- 
by M Hittc, of the Sorb era lie, shows that the bronze consisted of: 
tin + 3,44; lead. 8,90 ] copper, 92.65, besides slight traces of iron* 
They were moulded in a single piece and rudely made. » >ne of these 
identifies itself as a Hittite divinity, since it wears upon its breast a 
sort of pbylaetcry cont .lininy the Hi ttite symbol for divinity, Both, 
arms are free and raised. On the head is a conical cap surmounted 
hv a plume. In this case, as in all the rest, the feet arc indeterminate- 
and give no evidence as to tile style of shoes. One of tbe statuettes is 
the figure of a goddess. Another of finer workmanship had artificial 
eyes and still wears a silver torque about his neck and, carries a silver 
see] 4ro in his baud. Them can belittle doubt that these figurines 
reflect more important monuments which have not yet been discovered. 

ASJA MINOR. 

MYCENvtAN AND CUNEIFORM REMAINS ON HtTTlTE SIT ES .— Little Is 
known U3 yet of Ehe results of tbe excavations of M. Chuntre at 
Roighaift-Keui aud at Karu-Fuyuk, where he founrl a cuneiform text 
and pottery having uarnn analogy with that of MykeuuL hie is about 
to publish an extensive work on this subject—font?. Air A. 1895, p. nH 

EXPEDITION OF MM. HULA AND 8ZANTO.— MM. HuIll and Smnto* 
buvi- published the first result of their expedition of 1893 made on 
the Liechtenstein foundation. They discovered three new towns— 
Kosossos, Hygnssos and Khdlipohs. In the walls of Anivxon they 
found 11 u' interesting insuriptioui tiutr-LAcus Ajtmjj^ov itt^jL t t jj yc? 
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tmnp^atf, 7rc£aiv ^yf^irxn, [cr] n fhpais ?"J, txTpriTicj>T<ii5 Jtni toT? JAXols . . . to 

i*P*n ’AttoAXcui of MAOiTOEN (doubtless a local epitli et of the divinity). 
Then they studied the ruins of ALLada, ite necropolis, theatre and 
gateway. At Katadji they discovered contorts of rent analogous to 
those of LeBas, No. ft*. At Mendclin. they copied on honorary de¬ 
cree in which the MyUaians and Rhodians are mentioned, also a 
Kiiriuu inscription which reads:— 

K ‘n i iih e- —teyetieaii —fit im ii, 

and which aiguilles 

’\\y 7 ](Tia<s Aicnv Krr&ioF ( ? ■ 

At Herakleiaof Latinos they discovered an inscription identifying the 
temple of Athena, At Kadi-Kalessi they found By zauthie painting 
representing see lifts from the life of s 'hrisi. Mylasa also furnished 
several new insert prions, The other results of the expedition may be 
tabulated as follows ; — 

i „ Eski-Hia=ar. Inscriptions to Zeus Luhratmdos, Demetor and 
K ore. 

2, Ulash, An inscription revealing the existence of the K^rt.^crtls 
of the temple of Zeus. 

3, i'edasa. A new inscription. 

4 Holikarnissos. Honors paid to riylla, an ephebir inter! ptiunj 
dedication to Isis and Serapis ; numerous Nike inscriptions, 

-5, Idyma. Mention «.»f a jhm'oe , . . wirtvtwv; name of the tribe 
Aourrh. 

fk Bai'r. Temple of Aflklepios ami an epitaph of a citizen of Hy gas- 
son, from which it follows that Uyg&sso* ia Hair. 

7. Turan-Tchiflik* Identified by an inscription as KalHpuhs. 

8. Pi aye. Epitaphs, 

EXPEDITION OF MM. HEBERBEV AIMO KAIJNKA.- -MM. Heberbey and 
Kal in ka hare also forwarded to M. ileinmh ihc resultfl of their expe- 
ditiun to Asia Minor during the autumn of 1894, They recovered 
more than 3iHi inscriptions, of which two are Latin and rive Lykian. 
At Karid.uk they discovered th e 1 Kajp^uW which ai iwording to nn 

inedited inscription of Ibeaos formed with this town and Akalh^oe a 
tympoi itet(E Another inscription enabled them to iix the site of 
Apollon ia at A va^itrl, about pix raile* west uf Trhtonm. Numerous 
fragments and eight anrire blocks wore found to complete the cele¬ 
brated inscription of Opmnioos at Rhodinpolia,— S* Keenac u. Jjfejj. 
Arch., 1805, p. Ill, 

HAUKARNASSOa,—B, Krii hna made a study of the system of 
enumeration employed in cm inscription from Kfllikarnassoe, One 
system is the simple Attic system where A = ] f B — 2, KA =21, 

In the other 1 stands for tin obol, D for a drachma, 0 X) for a stator 
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and a dash with two little circles at each extremity for 10 staters. 
There are also signs for fractions of obols, — = l, = - J T %. The 

article is too complex and treats of too many subject.- to be here ana¬ 
lyzed at length.— fler. Arch,, 1895, p. 115. 

LYKIA.— M Imhert hag made a study of names in relationship in 
Lykian inscriptions- The names for -son, wife, family'anil daughter 
iire 2 i 1 ready known, 1 1 nbert adds tatAiss - ticphi w T qahbu d ntightar- 
in-law, d<hdi = brother or brother-in-law, epnuruS = gram lfather, rlc. 
?le announces that a Corpus of Lykian iiucrqiljoiis will lie pul dished 
by the Academy of Vienna in 1895.— Rm. Arch 1895, p mt, 

JZAXLvn ANOPOLIS.- A LasrcUot in bftffi.lt at Sou e id a in the Huurnij 
rep resents a scene from the Gigantoimchia or [According to M. I I 
mont-Ganneau, Zeus and Hern kies appearing in the eh a raster of two 
emperors, perhaps Diocletian and Maximianue. In Gallo-Roman art 
more than one of these mythological subjects have thus been treated 
realistically in the details ■.» 1 armor and of the costume, A town of 
Maximianflpolis existed precisely in this district and M. Clermont* 
Gamienii thinks that Soueidu murks its site.— Rev. Arrh> s 1895, p. 121. 

SMYRNA, — Grotesqce Terracottas. — Once Mr. Htuskin wrote very 
scvcn-ly about thp grotesque hi.‘ml sculptured on the tower of Sta. Maria 
Formosa St Vemcc, He flaw in it a work of pure imagination con¬ 
ceived by a n artist who was unworthily fond of the Ugly* M, Charcot 
re cognised in this oftigy the signs of a pathological deformation of the 
fece, signs which were reproduced with scrupulous exactness. In an 
article in fji Aej’iu-f, I>r, KegiumEt, who once made a similar study of 
Egyptian sculptures, proves- nuw that certain grotesque 
from Tunngm or Irani Myrina, which were usually regarded as carica¬ 
tures,. are in reality faithful copies oi nature. He insists especially 
upon the cranial deformation?:, and notes in the various figures exact 
representations of microcephaly, acaocepholy, scaphocephaly mid 
hydrocephaly.* «tuc oi these statuettes deserves especial attention. It 
a terrm-otta t] 1 ferny mu {No. 70 1 of the catalogue of the Louvre) 
representing u microcephalous idiot, who is strangling himself by 
gluttony. Such to accident, it appears, frequently occurs in lunatic 
asylums. The gesture of the idiot carrying his "hands to his neck, 
giving the 'impress ion of sufFhcstian, tin expression of the enunton- 
ari'/e, the form of the brain and the forehead in these statuettes are a 
striking reality lot patlviiugista. M. HeLUSey has recently shown hr 
li' inij exauijjlffii that the beauty of lined; in Greek art is based upon 
reality. Dr, Ft egrmult un his side shows that the same is tlie case 
for ugliness .—IXbati, 1894* Dec. 11, quoted in Men. Arch., 1895, p, 114, 
HVDE- ‘0A6RELIEFS Qf THE ESYMFHjEU-m.— M. CoIIigtlOl) h»S recently f'Otll- 
munkatc-d to the French Academy of Inscriptions some fried iteti 
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■torches found among the papers of the English anrhifc set Cockerell, 
aod reproducing four of the reliefs which adorn the balustrade uf the 
XvinphiTum of Hvtlc, Two of these roliefa are already known hv 
publi cation of Count Lanekoroimlri on the dtlea of Pamphylia and 
Piaidia, but die drawing^ of Cockerell are even in this ease iiu . -m IL r 
svs 1 1 [tiering in vorfcam details. Hi* other two h ketches reproduce law- 
reliefs which no Jotter exist One represents a Nereid ridim- out of 
the irar.-r by [hesidc<#f m marine monitor a lid a being Er^-: ,ni rliu 
*>ther U Selene be in it led bv Eros toward the deeping Endvmknj. 
Tills subject is treated in a jointing at Pompeii and this nnubigv is 
sufficient to show the Survival qf Mt-lleiiistic taste Lu these bairoHefo 
— ('hrm"jut, 1895, No. xix. 


KYPROS. 

INSCRIPTION of hifiam. -M. de Landau ha.- published a note upon 
the Phoenician inscription of Hiram (C, T. S. No. 5j Tlie author 1- - 
lieved with Schrader that the Kiirtbadast of the text is Eition, and 
that the subjet rinm of this town U attested by Menander fin Josephus 
-Hi !‘*j. visr T 3.i A c -orrllng to hi m ill raj n sul »j ugal ed yrd i Tin a jVu'S, 

which should be corrected tu EvLn-<uWc. El- is perhaps rut fids occasion 
that Kill on received the name of Knrthadaat, This town would have 
remained in au bjeet iou from to “01 b. l. under E^arhaddom We 

meet in Phoenician Insertptions with a king from Karthadast Tt has 
been supposed that tbe Hiram of th■- inscription of Kypn h is Hiram 
the friend of Solomon, but M. de Lauda believes this to he Hiraui it, 
because Hiram t in the Bible is only king of Tyre, while Hiram of the 
texl is also king ofSidon — /vt. A rcA. , p. mil. 

KRETE. 

A MYCEN^EAM MILITARY ROAD.— During t] e- eoutSe of tUl an b rologi- 

eal journey through l '<i itriil Kfete, from which we have just returned, 
we have come qemss some new landmarks of Myecmean antit|uity 
which may be i>f general interest, The remains lo which we whh 
hen: to refer lie in and about the mtumuiin mass known as Lnaothi, 
which occupied a large area of East dented Krete, separated from Ida 
by the more low-lying tract once mainly occupied by the territories 
of Kilost 1 -; , finrLyna i l lu] I jv 1 1 1 ■>. 

From the latter city a road, which eeam* to represent a very ancient 
line oi communication,, after skirting the northwest escarpment of tills 
range, asonds to a cut which from Lime immemorial most have 
formed the main portal on tine tide of the extensive upland plain 
that forms as it were the citadel of the whole range. The deep cutting 
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or’ the road at the summit of the pa 3 ?y and the broad terrace farmed 
by it in other part,' of its course, point t > long use and the former im¬ 
portance of ite traffic, though it is now little more than a track. The 
Upland plain of Losethi is completely enclosed by lolly limestone 
ranges, and. drains into a largo s wallow-hole (kulm^othron} in its north* 
west comer, close to the point where the old track reaches the level 
ground. From this point the modern road runs southward ti■ the 
village of Psyehro, keeping dose Under the bills, owing to the liability 
of the central part of the plain to flood! in winter. 

The first object of mir explorations was the great nave above 
Psych™, the ancient remains in which have been already called atten¬ 
tion to by Prof Haibherr, who, in company with Dr. ELvmdakis, 
president of the Candinn Wyllogos, conducted some explorations here 
in 1886, and in his work on the “Cave of (fee Idoean Zeus" describes 
several votive relies here discovered. Qtir covn researches are calcu¬ 
lated to throw new light on this important sanctuary, and show that ii 
goes, back jx-rhap* wen Into pre-MyceiinBin times. That it also lasted 
on Into classical days is equally eertiiln. The discovery of a fragment 
of sculpture representing a snake coiled round a trunk or support of 
a statue might bo thought to point to the worship of Apollo, hut may, 
after all, connect itself with some local heroic- cult. On the other 
hand, the parallelism of many of the earlier relics found with tho.se of 
the Idn-nn cave, and notably the presence of votive double axe.- , cer- 
tuinty suggests the cult of Zells ; while the fai t that this grew cave 
sanctuary lay only tburimd a Imlf hours’ distance from Lyttoe leads 
us to infer that iL was hern tb it the Lyttian traditions regarding the 
birth-place of Zeus, referred to by Hesiod, were localized; in other 
words, this was the Bikbiiun .-I ufroa of the Lyttians. and Mount 
Laxethi their Dikte. To the Pra-sians, on the other hand, the more 
easterly Siteia range wan equally known as Dikte. 

Thai in later times the plain of Lusctihi came within the territory of 
Lyitos, the only great town within easy access, is highly probable. 
But we cama upon tin.- clearest proof that in the great lays of K retort 
history — naiuely, the early Myccmettu times —these remote uplands 
harbored more than one Availed city. About half on hour north of 
Psychro, and immediately below the village of Plati, rises the Isolated 
knoll known as MegfJo KepMi Led here by the account of the dis¬ 
covery of early pottery, together with rum ora of the existence of a 
lhalos, or bee-hive chamber, wo found distinct evidence of an early 
ultrufioti.^, including walls of large blocks of rude horizontal, and, in 
11 luces, of polygonal const ruction ; anil we Could even make out the 
course of the ascending road and traces of a gateway. From Psyehro 
village, which also shows some early foundations, the modern road. 
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ivhi«4k [rum it- deep cutting, ^eeins to follow mi ancient line, ran?, 
almost straight to Agios Georgias, above which rirfeii an isolated ridp- 
(omitted in Spmtt’a map, as ia fdio a larger r>ne north of tile village), 
litre,, too, lire abundant remains of primitive potterv ami distinct 

l>f ^rtiflatioaj like those of PtaM. The fdto Lh known jlh 
K artell o 

Pcyoiul Agios Georgius the traces of the old road become etcU 
more obvious, A lit Lie- south uf the confluence of the Kntbaro 
(Metuchi) and Koadoutnalisi si reams il n*c, wU to the eastern steeps 

the T.iisethi ^asSu hy n lories of magniKceni/[gia^.a t supported below 
by mna&iva terrace walls of the e&me primitive masonry us that of the 
Myceoffiao strou ah old a Mow, and secured against landslips at the 
turning point- hy Bunikr walls above. From the top of the pass the 
ancient toad 3> siill traceable, defending in zigzags towards the 
Katharo stream ; the modem track, however, here breaks away and 
crosses the upper Kathaiu basin almost fine east to the Metocbi 
(farm}. 

Close above this n low puss, about 3,1*10 feet above sea level, forms 
the until ml exit from the whole upland region of Laselhi j ajicl imme- 
dial.-lv after passing the summit of this, an ancient road becomes again 
perceptible deeply wnm in the mountain side, hut now decried in 
favour Of a newly engineered rend, the aigzaga of which cross and 
rovro&s the old tine. At this point, amid groves of secular ilexes, 
ppeua nut one oft bo grandest panoramas to he seen in Krete, cm brae’ 
ing the mountains uf Sitcin, the promontories that jut out from the 
low intervening tract and include the site of Minoa, to the conical 
hcdgl 1 1 of Axes and the ranges of MiraboHo. Aljout twenty mitiutoi 
from the top of the pass, we observed the remains of u vast primtev&l 
fortification intended to protect the defile against an enemy vMining 
from below. Two walls ran panijkl to and near Li it- sncienl roud, 
flanking it nn cither side: and from the lower end of these, above IL mJ 
below, two Other walls branched oir aL right angles—one climbing 
d"',vn tmv-ird- the let ion j of the ravine* Han other ascending the rocky 
skI" i'dH>vc. A breastwork was thus formed some two hundred yards 
long with a passage for the roud. and the upper part ufthis again made 
a return for another sixty or seventy yards in the direction of a side 
ravine iu the rear of the position. Within rids outer enclosure there 
were also traces of other walls. The walls wore about four feet thick* 
of undressed polygonal blinks; mid though ihe whole jc now in a 
ruinous fiiitnJitioii—-not more than two or three courses remain in in 
portion —it must once have been a stupendous work. 

About fifteen minutes below this the road wap commanded bv 
another Cyclopean ’ work, this time more of the nature uf a castle 
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T fcing on a rockv fc.mLI between the m*d and the ravine. It entitled of 
-* m-k- 'iit -ate/a large rectangular chamber and two smaller nm*, and, 
about twenty pa,to Lb* west of the gate, a tower of remarkable v*ii~ 
gtra, tion. i L w a s t at rtIv ft , ri mnl of n at i ve roc:k t itartly r<t " < Jtel < 
hS.M ks bedded on this, and tilling out the grouml-pbm cfflos to 
,,, r.i-uhir bastion. A platform was thus raised iu a most eomrmmd- 
iu„ portion, looking not far aero,* the valley straight cowards the -if 
of do- great Mycemaan city of Uoul&s, lying about four miles distant 
ns the crow fiies, and from which this pre- histone castle itself i- alearlj 
visible. I L is called hy the peasants toS t&) orripa/% “ l be 

Kitten^ i listern Further down, where the valley widens out, was 
another square enclosure of the same primitive conrtrnetinn. a little 
to the right of the modem road, and traces of another on a bm knoll 

of rock above it to the left. , . _ „ . 

Here then, was a fortified road of primeval antiquity leading down 
to the rich Krit*. valley, dominated by what, - ' fur ns existing remains 
allow us to judge, ™- the greatest city ot Myeeim-au Kie.c, But the 
remarkable fact that at once strikes us is that the direction in winch 
the fortifications themselves were directed points against Gotiliis. It 
miglit have been exported that the rulers of Gnolle would have been 
able to extend their dominion over ihe mounttiin uplands ol their iiu- 
mediate ueigljlmrhood, and that tbe ancient rand system, which, as 
w m b e seen, seems to minify from their neigh l «rb owl would ban 

been executed and fortified by them. 

But the same phenomenon meets m on another side. From the 
sume Kriteii valley, another undent road wtceudfl past the village of 
Kroustes to the mrudieastern spurs of Basethi, apparently towards the 
villa, r e of Mailt*, identified by Fmf. HoJhherr with the site of Mollft 
■ May pp. UMi, 1^7). Here again, about half an Imitt 

;i l ll)ve XrousltH, the old route is guarded against a lowland titlurk by 
ft aerh-ri of similar stone stronghold?- Among these is a natural rock 
h n ui.leuii-iiti-d bv rude stone masonry, which may originally have 
formed a rawed terrace, like the " Kitten’s Ciatera.” another projecting 
bastion of a similar character on the side of a glett, and a wall across 
the top of the pas-?, while, on a summit uboie, ft triangular Ibrt ot 
large blocks, enclosing the foundation* of a square wuteh-tnwoft com- 
man da a wide view both up and down the road. 

The line of pas- hiding from the site ol tkmlte to the valley ot 
Mira belle exhibit? similar traces of an ancient road, supported by the 
game iJ Cyclopean 51 masonry, and at the head of the defile, beyond 
the district known Lakonia, another prehistoric fort. At tins spot, 
dluv occupied bv a small hamlet called Fepoui Kham T the road is 
riacikod bv tbe remain? of double lines of ancient walls, from w hich. 
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on titliof pticli l l . as in tin.' pass 1 >k 1 i>%\ Katharo, arc .-’Ume breastworks 
xmmiflg out m right angles. Hm, again, the main line of defence 
-oems to be directed against an enemy coming from ' Inn life. 

Yet ii y hard to believe That these fortified ro liiF nf Mjeeuieati 
times radiating from this great My demean centre were not originally 
the work . .f its rulers. Did they perhaps eontempbte the poesibility 
0 f un enemy invading the valleys under their wall* and desire to 
secure their highland ptisturea and the scores to the upland plain "i 
Lasathi? The materials ire still wanting tor the solution of these 
enigmas; but it la interesting to remark that already at this remote 
period Krete presented a phenomenon only inn familiar to US at the 
p 3 ‘.-M ii! day: the combination, namely, of lines of intercourse engin- 
eeved at a great expenditure of skill and labor, with huge defensive 
works proclaiming that the neighbor uf to-day was as likely :ls not to 
become to-morrow a hostile invader. We might be on the Vosges 
instead of the K ratlin mountains.— A ami 'k J. Evash and Jem* h- 
MvJtKs, ill . IfVfdc'FUi/, June 1, ISlAx 

REVIEW OF HA LB HERR'S DISCOVERIES AND WORK OF THE SYLLOGOS. 
—Under the title “Notes from Krete " Dr.HalbheiT gives in the Alhe- 
nf June — a brief sum maty of his recent investigations in 
Krei«, cloning with n well-merited eulogy of services of the Krutim 
Syllogos 

hierapytna, — SL Jotibin in the Jwual dr 3 tuhni rur. 13114. p. 1 •-■ 
publishes a phototype of u Ghh'u-R aman relief from Hierapytna, rep¬ 
resenting an ephebe wearing a don Me-horiiw<l pwhenL between a tigure 
of Horn? and Isis. The scene is placed in the temple, and is sup¬ 
posed by the author of the article to represent si scene of initiation. It 
may la/that he gore too far in adding that the relief of Hier&pytn* 
dlls an important gap id our imperfect knowledge of ancient mys¬ 
teries. The figure of the Horn should be '.'ompured with a beautiful 
bronze figurines in the collet 1 tiun t_i milu r PJ. 17 of 1' niel 111 er 9 l^iitulugue* 
— Res. ArcA. t 1895, p. m 


EUROPE. 

GREECE. 

THEORIES OF ORIGIN AMD ZOOLOGICAL SYMBOLS IN MYKENAl, Id 
the R<vu* Are)ifolotiiq>t<-\ Jau.-Feb., 1396, Frederic Housaay advances 
an interesting theory concerning the origin of a number of Mvcemian 
forms. Upon the vase paintings In Mykenal some of the figures, such 
the [joulp and the arg> nattt, may he easily idcntiticl. Utlu.'i> l iri - - 
sent a single mixture of the real and impossible. To this dims belongs 
a bird like a goose or duck. Each of these creatures lias Upon its 
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back two little append inns* which do not Ream to Ik- wings, but are 
like append if < ■; uf tlie Ltyu* m,.' f[u ,r goose-mu sSels. a crustacean 
frequently found upon 11 outing objects* Therein a legend tit antiquity 
which luo? tome down through the Middle Ages, and i* familiar to all 
those who are interested in the history uf the idea of spent an eons gen¬ 
eration, that the buiure le-goure ciwvf br/-„ictu i ■■ firings from the 

ll seems as-if the origin of this h-gend might be traced lo these 
strange pictures, whAli are birds in giMtcrtil aspect mid crustacean in 
detail. In its youth the IjS^ih* rr##r tiifem swims anil lives freely, U 
ha? three pairs of tentacles and is formed like tl>e lower crnstacea. 
Litter the until her of tentacles imratiseB to six pairs, and it w called 
a Cypris. Finally this 1 'ypris plunged its head into some floating 
ol.ijt: oi ; its flexible Ifody ol as t.s 1 1 »get I j er, reveal in g | he < -x trern ilit-s of 
thesis pairs of ten hi ties ; the body becomes cue rusted with a shell; 
the six pairs uf tentacle?, useless now for walking, are used to capture 
objects and draw them to the inside uf the shelf The belief that 
such a creature gave birth to n duck or goose is too extraordinary to 
He biisi'd upon observation of the animal it-*Tf Ii might have been 
produced by the successive simptfrli'atlon of two pictures uf animals 
which Gtwllv tame to resemble each other. From n study of the 
figures; (i f M vcencran vases, it may be concluded: llrst, that the 
painters represented the Lc/ju* Jis exactly os possible; secondly, that 
this picture, after it had been considerably simplified, came to resem¬ 
ble a goose l thirdly, the legend arises that animals in the shape uf a 
goose were lorn in the sea upon Hunting objects; fourthly, the float* 
ing object is thought of as a tree which grows in the sea, ami is rif[ire- 
jjented In such a way as to suggest the birth of a goose upon a tree, 

Mr Hun -say pursues the stum hypothesis in other directions. 
Through the nusliatioj] of decorative forms found in the Caucasus, he 
xhuwb how 1 1ic jioulp, as u decorative form, might have been trans¬ 
form in L in the mountain regions of the i 'micas ns into the head of it 
mm. Various forma of spirals, the swastika, the heart ornament the 
uwl d head upon vases from the Troad, he traces in the same source. 

Many of these forms Imvu U cn explained with mure probability 
as having their naturalistic origin in the Egyptian sum.-. It is inter- 
eating, however, to see hew far the puiitp theory may he p reused to 
explain the same forms by one who see ulh to be unacquainted with 
the Grammar uf the Lotus - 

again the SI DON sargOpHaGI. At .1 meeting uf rlie Hellenic So¬ 
ciety un May 27,l > rof. J' Gardner d&tcriljed and discussed the famous 
sarcophagi found at Sidnn roiju years ago, and now in the Imperial 
Museum at Gunn Lankin n pie. (!■ Th> Lya/ut StHro^luigiM, which 1 lie 
lecturer was inclined to attribute to the latter part of the v cento tv 
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b. a. The subject* in high relief were chiefly hunting scenes. and m 
the hoRfiniHi there wen- um.lotibt.eci resemldanee to those an the Par* 
then ''"2,i The T*\wb of tlo Stunt ft whii.-li probably hi-longed 

to the same period, The subjects included n funeral hiLTKpiet, a hunt¬ 
ing scene, and the start of some warlike i-jc|K?rlicion. These latter 
were probably epistles in the life of the person commemorated. in 
style the tomb might be compared to the Nereid monument of X:m- 
thus- (IS) The Tomb of the Mourning If biuru. In this work, which 
probably belonged to the middle of the lv century is, r JS and wap ain- 
gtiLarly beautiful and restrain >d in feeling ami execution, eighteen 
worn on were represented, between pillars, in various attitudes of grief. 
The whole was an artistic triumph, and hud been wall described us 
' L u dirge in eighteen stanzas/' From its similarity in style to the 
well-known sepulchral reliefs at Athens itmight almost certain!) bo 
attributed to an Attic artist. It was possibly the tomb of Strata II, 
King of Sid on, ■ h The so-called Gn*it Sarnyhtigu#, usually, though 
erroneously, connected with the name of Alexander, ft was more 
probably the tomb of a king of Mi Jon, though scenes in the life of 
Alexander, and his figure, undoubtedly occurred on the monument. 
It was difficult, to name anythingepaite comparable to this magnificent 
wort of art, though perhaps the nearest analogy urns presented, by the 
Amazon Sarcophagus at Vienna. The vigor and variety of the battle 
and hunting scenes, and the richness of the color, which was not 
apparently' a mere coat of paint, but actually worked into the texture 
of die marlde, were unique. As to the style, there was not sufficient 
evidence to connect it with the gdbool of Skopns, of Lysippus, tir any 
other known artist, and it was better to wait for further light before 
pronouncing a definite opinion. On historical grounds. Prof, Gard¬ 
ner wap inclined to believe that it might be the tomb of a king of 
Sxihm. Ahdmlonymns, who is known to have been a friend and protege 
of Alexander, Prof. Wsbjstein drew attention to the resemblance 
between the sarcophagus last mentioned and hunting scents by 
Lysippus and Leoubanes of which descriptions have come down to 
us. Me also compared the Siircophagns of the Mourning Women 
with the reliefs of Apulia and the Muses found at -Mantinvia — \th*- 
H.'i'N riq dune 1, 95. 

BOlOTlAN TERRACOTTA FIGURINES WITH GEOMETRIC DECORATION. 

—The Museum of the Louvre has nneiUly acquired n terraculta idol 
said to have been found in tin- Boiotian necropolis* Two other aiw.1- 
ogous exm ii|ili-.- exist in the Museum of Berlin. Each of these figur- 
iriL-a Is in the shape of a bell, and rudely represents in two eases the 
human figure, and in one i-asie the bell Ls surmounted by the head of 
a bird. Thus far the terracottas called en gntett^ the famous pappadsi 
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of the iireek peasant long passed as the most ancient specimen of 
Boiotinn sculpture, but -uch figurines have been ^ 1 j<> wc l hy Boblau to 
be contemporary with Eaiotkn vases, of transitional style, winch 
exhibit traces of Oriental decoration. The decoration upon the three 
figurines from the Louvre and Berlin show no trace of i Oriental influ¬ 
ence, and have no analogy with vases of the transitional type. Their 
decoration is composed of geometric >-l meats and aquatic birds, and 
illustrate, therefore, an earlier period. — M. HoLLEArx, ATwi. at 1$m.. 

A rad, hiMrip. r T. I, p. Hi. 

A GREEK KRATER IN KGRtNTHlAN AND RHODIAN STYLE.— E, Puttier 
publishes in the Stem. t ATcrn. Am A. Imrrlp , T, 1. p. -bi, a 11 reek krutrf 
which cttine to the Louvre some thirty years ago with the Campanil 
collection. This vaae is the exact copy of a metallic model, as naay 
be deen from the imitated rings or handles which are here uihied 
below the riui, but which in the original bronze were movable, In 
the execution of the decoration, which is painted in parallel bands, 
two processes are used, In the upper portion of the vase the dv<ora¬ 
tion is Knrint.hian in character, exhibiting Oriental animals, such 
the sphinx, the grifiin and the lion, in which details are brought ont 
by lines engraved with the burin. The lower portion of the viw b 
painted in Rhodian fashion without the assistance of the burin. The 
use of engraved lines in Greek pottery seams to have come in about 
the middle of the vll century, und bf have had its origin in the in sta¬ 
tion of incised metal vases, amor, etc. Koriutb, renowmed fur its 
industry and metals, played a very important rife in the introduction 
of this technical method. The great school of Attic painters who in 
the vi century carried this method to the highest point of perfection, 
men like Klitias, Nearchus r Amikds and Exekias, were in a way rather 
engravers than painters. At the end of the vi century a revolution in 
the art took place, with the introduction of red figured vases. The 
burin was now laid aside and the brush annul ex pressed details of 
drapery, muscles, etc. 

VASE PAINTING REPRESENTING AN ADVENTURE Of HERAKLES. Ill 

the Museum of the Louvre then' is a A;,)>&>* said to have been found 
in Lokris with crude ]mili lings, whioh are nevertheless interesting 
because of their subject. On one side of the vase Is represented llera- 
k]es and his companions arriving at the court of Eurytod, where they 
were kindly received and invited to a repast. Eurytod and bis sons 
are seated at the banquet-table. The king's daughter Iolc Is not 
represented. On the other side we see a more warlike scene, in which 
Herakles und his companions arc about to lay siege to the palace and 
are entering it by force. I ine of the figures may be lob 1 , although 
more likely am ephebe, clad in the same manner as the other figures. 
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Iti llik aeenc: the palace in represented its having a peristyle u hirh Is 
of interest, aim- architectural representation* are hire during the v 
century A Kerin thian kntUr of the vi eeiltnry^ also in the Louvre, 
reprt'-flnt' the visit ij - Herakle- to Kurytos. I lie painting upoll ibis 
vase is mu vi- I nit serinUH, whereas that upon the Attic aL/pAm L? appa¬ 
rently satirical and iniluoruod by the spirit oi skepticism which was 
then in volt lie.— R. Puttier in d/'n. (/nr-.-, -1—p. 41, 

RETLHW OF HEPHAlSTOS — In till- Mittfr, <L k. d. A>rh. la-' At fat, 
|,p. .Pi„ viii). G. Li lifelike di^usse* u Kwiitthnw Vu* c 

with tin Return of !I< The vase Is an arnphunsko* in Athens. 

The dale aligned is the early part of the vi century. Hephnistoa is 
beardless, i.airncsn drinking hum, and both his feet are crippled, ife 
rides a horse- All the ether mule figure^ are bearded nnd nude. A 
■draped female figure is explained ns Thetis. The esast-ai. C of U nude 
Diunvsos at this date shows that Korinthian art was at that time h^ 
influenced than was that of Athens hy the art of Ionia. Two gro¬ 
tesque forms with huge phalli, hut no cbatacterfaticB of hpfte or gott, 
are explained as gennins Sftityroi, daemonic beings belonging to the 
belief of the early Achaian lnhnhltimta of Pelopanm*na t Etymologic 
eally inlnpDth roimeetod with the Latin icuNir, 

AN ATTIC LOUTROFHDROS WITH FUNERARY SUBJECT—' Tile cl — rd 
amphoras known as the Loutmphomi exhibit two classes oI subject.— 
funerary ami nuptial scene? J he first class in bumd amongst i ■.:i ■ k- 
tigured vaseg or those where the red figures appear in the severe 
stide. The second class is characteristic of a more ad raced style. 
The unusual size of these vases, the fact that they have no bottom 
an( ] gnuljy the testimony of the monuments which show them placed 
upon the mound above the gnive, go to show that they have a 
memorial character intended to designate the site of a inruh. In fnel^ 
B ome (if them have been found in pi ice in the ancient nLvrojmib lf t 
Athens, near the Dipylon. In l he catalogue of Attic LoUtrophortu 
tuHilc by Welter, [Ath. Mltth. xvi, pp. 37S-3S4) the red-figiirud vases 
with funerary subjects are very few. Ati addition to this list is 
jiffurdcd by an important vase in the Louvre. On the neck arc repre¬ 
sented mourners. some of whom carry these vases. On the body "t 
the vuse is represented the jirothmA where the body m] the departed 
is laid upon a couch mul is surrounded by male and female mourners 
Tliis decoration is in the severe style of rud figures, but IhjIow it there 
is a frieze of cavalrymen painted ill black ligures with incised detail. 
The technique of this transitional character is found upon signed 
vases of Khaehrylicu, Peilhinos, Amaeis it, Apollodoms and by the 
unknown master who writes upon his votes the formula Adgijs 
From the general style of the vase, it may he assigned to about the 
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yftir 480 T5, C- -Mam ColLiumon, in inaer,, T. I.. 

p, 49, 

RELIEF FROM THE FEIRAIEUS.—in 1830 the Louvre acquirer! ft 
Grtwo-Boman baBrelief discovered at I'eiraicua, which repreaenta 
Nemuidb- Her two wings are closed, and ehe stands upon the hark oi 
a nude man upon the ground, holding in her right hand a wheel and 
accompanied by ft serpent. The inscription is interesting because 
the goddess he re mentions herself, 

Eijij.- ^<r Jjv i<7-rj^as; ntpmrtiB av8pwlrtrtr„ 

iVTTTtfKft, uWui-dTtl, yoAnt, 

M. ! h'Lauiiirre has called attention to the fact that this relief and 
the inscription container! Orphic rwinimseemHB, which increase their 
interest. The sculptor of the monument was called ArtomidoroH.— 
Mm, Arch,, 1895, p, 95. 

TWO GREEK RELIEFS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. AmLingflt the recent 
acquisitions of the Uritl-h Museum art two Gruek tombstone reliefs. 
The earlier is that of Glykylk, said to Lave been found at The!see, but 
evidently of Attic origin. The material is Pentelic marble and the 
subji_*ri a seated lady putting a bracelet about her wrist, while an 
artoiidant stands holding open a jewel-casket. The character of the 
sculpture, at- well as the inscription, indicate the period of the work 
to be the dose of tbe v century. The second relief j* tin- meet perfect 
representation of its kind, On it is represented a young mother 
seated, before whom is standing an attendant holding the child 
arrayed in aw addling clothes. Tin- relief is a bo of PeuteUc marble 
and obviously of Attic workmanship, slating shortly after 400 B. c— 
A, H. Smith:,, in Jour, q f ffrU, Sind , ^ oL xiv. part 2, 1SU4. 

statuette OF APOLLO, —Ainongst the bronze statuettes which 
former] v belonged to the collection of Viscount H. dc Jan ft-, now 
preserved in the i.'iihinri di - Alt r dt\dl<& of the Bibliotlieque National#, 
Purls, there is one which in spite of its interest seems not to have 
L^en snllieitiiLly noticed* It represents a nude, beardless, long-hnired 
youth extending bin right hand. The work is certainly Greek, and 
may l> phi'vd at the end of the v century. It it- doubtless a replica 
of Qjure r111olent ivurk of cruder character, In comparing this statti- 
i to with die Pi on i hi no Apollo, wo find many points of resemblance. 
One reason why certain authors have refused the name of Apollo to 
the statue from Piombino is the absence of locks falling over the 
shoulder. Such locks incur in tin present statuette. It may, there¬ 
fore, he eutibiderfd as inspired by the celebrated Apollo PhilegLos of 
Kamchoa.—J. AnfctE.v Blanchet, for. Arrh ., IShTq p. 28. 

VENUS PUOICA In 18S3 the Museum of the Louvre acquired a 
bronze statuette said to have come from Sidnn. h belongs to- the 
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ricrii-s reprcsMitvd by tin* Venus de Medici iitul the Venus of the t a pi¬ 
ed, In is:; Bernoulli catalogued ninety-nine feplicfes of tb is- type, 
and tbe list cun be certainly much enlarged to-day. The type re pre- 
sen pii by the Venus of the Vatican and that of Munich was lead fre¬ 
quently reproduced, although more closely corresponding to the 
Aphrodite of K nidus, by Praxiteles. The type representt-d by the 
VtiimH de Mediri would weem to be not ll mere variant of the Aph¬ 
rodite nf KniiliiH. but au earlier type • -tablLshed before the days of 
Fnixitebe. —Paul J \ mot, Mo< ( . *t M*m+ .-lord. Inner,, T. I, p. 153. 

FEMALE HEAD IN THE MUSEUM OF T|-fE LOUVRE. M. George PettDt 
publishes in the Mon. cl jfitn, A$ad, Inver., T. f t p, 129, a female head 
acquired by the Lotivrc in 1893. It ia of Italian marble ami of ri 
style which combines influences which tuay be referred to Skopas 
and Prasiteh^. 

ARRIVE BRON2E STAUETTE IN THE LOUVRE —In 1.894 the MllStUttl 
of the Louvre acquired & fine bronze statuette purchased in Athena 
from a private collection, arid said b< have been found at Olympia. It 
repressats an athlete, who weary boots of the kind 'idled by the 
Greeks wflpcyieSw. According to llesyeluus and Pollux. this kind of 
bool was worn by athletes. The left arm is mbsing, hut strangely 
enough the place of attachment is covered by the ancient patina. lu 
speaking of the patina of the bronzes of Dndmiu, M. Henzey replied 
some years agn the curious text of Plutarch concerning tine wash 
which Greek bronzes received in antiquity. -M. Henri Lethal in the 
Bull, <h bur. Htih, 1 5ft L p. 17 1. renewed the study of this passage 
and proved the existence upon Greek bronzes of the v and tv cen¬ 
times of an artificial patina applied by the Greek bronae makon- to 
preserve their works from the effect of air and humidity. Tim -statu¬ 
ette of the Louvre substantiates thin theory. In style the bronze may 
be classed as a work of the school of Argos, intermediate bet wean the 
.styles of Agdadas and Pi >lykJ gates,—A. H. [wVimfme, in Jfow. et 
Mem- AitiutL Inzer., T. I, p. 105. 

HEAD of apolLO. —The Museum of the Louvre has recently ac¬ 
quired a head of a statue which belongs to the aeries represented by 
the ChoibseUl-Goufficr Apollo of the British Museum and the Apollo 
on the Omphalos at Athens. The Museum of the Gnpltol and the 
Torionla collection in Runic and the Ulbzi in Florence ekso contain 
statue- belonging to this aeries. Thera are abo fourteen separate 
beads; known besides the one here published. It is evident, there* 
lure, that the original represented by those replicaa, uniat have been 
very popular in antiquity. The original was lost, hut the Apollo on 
the l imp halos is probably the closest copy. The question whether 
these statues represent an Apollo or, u- Ikr* VYabdtein thought in tins 
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rase of the London statue, an athlete, mnv he > ontidered Betthnl trinee 
the publication by I H r erbeck of hip Apollo Atlas. Though eousidc.- 
ubly itiinN-il Iiv weathering, the Louvre example ip important, siic. '- 
it U the only one of nil this series which has the nose complete.—A- 
H. ok S' U.LEFOPSE, in J/f. . A/cm.. -Joui. /nncr M T. L p- nl. 

^PHf^ODITE OF MELOS-— Knorb- ■ ■ •■[isiil 1 T* that the pi'uldem v\ the 
Aphrodite of Meins has been definitely settled by KurLwacngler, mid 
believes that we may now without hesitation attribute this statue tu 
the end rtf tho U century Other critics of the ,1/W^mnrrfc have 
thought the same. They are wrong. Furtwacngler has hinnl Ids 
argument on the testimony of Voulicr, the lirst weak point in Ids 
thetis. The scotid is that the restoration which In has imagined j 
and of which a out is found ill the English edition of the ,\fott?nrcrkt 
ip. 380), is simply villainous. Tho question is not settled at all. and 
I am convinced that the horrible hand with the apple never belonged 

to tlie slut ne¬ 
tt, Mi runoff has protended that the Aphrodite was a Winced Vic- 
iutVt Petersen has replied to him, that there is here not the slightest 
trace of ft wing, and that the same is. the case with lbe\ enns m Capita. 
— S. Rkenach, Rii\ - Irr/i., lSUo, p. 107- 

a,n archaic BAS relief FROM kerTCH — M. Reinach discusses the 
Hiiestum whether n busrelief in archaic Greek style at Kertvh, in the 
1 'rim«.i. is archaic or an haistim He begins by showing that wo have 
almost nothing remaining of Ionic sculpture between 480—150 ru c., 
and in this connection shows tin importance of the city oi I’antica- 
paea, the modern Kcrfeh, which was founded as a colony nf Miletus 
at least as early as 540 B. ■.. and was the mother of all the maritime 
cities of the Bosphorus. Ila extraordinary artistic development in 
the v century is attested by tlie collections of objects found in its 
tombs now in the museums of Russia. 

On this Lmsreliff arc four tigurcs: Artemis, Apollo Daphtu-phoros. 
llermep, ftnd dually a figure which is probably tbitt of Ptitho. The 
style is that of the Attic-Ionic reliefs -■! the clout of the vi or be- 
ginning oi the v century. Of th«- two authorities who have nci-n it, 
i>ne. Professor KunHhfcnfr t regards it as archaic; the other, Professor 
FurtwacngJer, regards it as arehuistic. r I he latter opinion is toll owed 
by Hauler in hia Kcuriit!-'ht» The arguments Died lo r-hvw 

arch fustic character of the relief are mainly connected with certain de¬ 
tails, which are assorted not Lo be found in early works. M. Beirmeli 
todies up these points one by one and shows the argument in each 
ease to be unfounded- Such, for example, is the presence ot wings 
fastened directly to tlie heels of Hermes. All of these characters, the 
slenderness of Iris waist and the development of his hips, the tr&nso 
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parent treatment of parts of the drapery and their swnllow-to.il termi¬ 
nation, he proves to have existed in the monuments of the v century 
e, liid Conclusion ls that this relief is an Attic-Ionic work 
sculptured hi about 47 F in c. under the influence of the Athenian 
mod old which were popular with the Lantern por&ri os of Kimon.— 
Mon. cf 1/trrt. J n n if. hour., 1895, 1. U, pp. -t t — cti. 

BRONZE MJRROR RELIEF AND MARBLE DISC REPRESENTING APHRO¬ 
DITE pan DEMOS. —The -tilt ur of Aphrodite l'aiidcmus, by Bkopw, 
Met n Tiv Fa usamas at Olytupi.a, has been illustrated by a i-oui of the 
time of Septum us Sevtrus, in aecordancc witb which M Ijoehm and 
M. Reiiiacb have catalogued Lite representations of Aphrodite Fnnde- 
hhh. Both of these catalogues mention the brtmxc relief IV. itu a 
mirror box In die Louvre which came from the collection <>f Count 
Tysikicwier, though now publishf-d For the first time. The .subject 
recalls the characteristic trail!- nl the group nf Skopina, with slight 
variations ill ado (hr dct-orutive reasons. Tin* two kid- which appear 
upon line mirror, on either side of the ram, lusty well have appeared 
in the original group and have been utilized as artificial supports. 
The Louvre also contains a nuirU>- disc of crude workmanship, which 
perpetuates the game subject ami resembles tht coins of If]is even 
more clo?. dv. Here a Iso t he two ki fIs up pear; in the upper portion id 
a vase in the form oi a fi/h jv r lhid marble disc came Iron Athens, 
and together with two other reliefs from the same source, seems to itt- 
d irate that at Athene, an well its fit Elis, the nun was the attribute of 
PandcmOH, and that the statue Been there by Fansimias was of the 
same general type as the statue by fikopaa,— Mott, et Mem. Acad. 
T. I., p. 143, 

FRAGMENTS OF TWO- RED-FIGURED CUPS REPRESENTING THE ILIU- 
PERSIS.—In the archaeological collection of the University of Vicuna 
are two fragments of a cup, and in the possession of V. Hnrlwig three 
fragments of another containing representations of the lliupetma* 
One of the University fragments represents Kassundrn with her right 
hand defending herself from Ajax; her left hand, according to analogy 
of other representations, was stretched toward the Pidladiom Three 
letters, t EA, point to the inamptinn IrEAAPQ^: KAtrQ^. The other 
fragment represents Astynnnx overturned by Ncnptnlemns. A female 
figure, Andromache (!) or Heknba (?), raises her hand in astonish¬ 
ment. The fragment is inscribed KAtO:£ . 

The style of the painting enable? us to attribute the cup to the 
ctrnlfl influenced by Kpiktetus, though wc may not go so far as to 
ascribe it to Khaehrylion, who made use of the same inscription. It 
ei]ril 4es ns to set* the mode of composition afterwards elaborated by 
Euphronios. 
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The three other fragment- show tht* uriu and helmet of Neoptole- 
m os F the head and ['art. of the arm uf Priam, an aix-hitmve witFi 
kiglypbs and part of a stone altar. Style and execution point to rhe 
hand of Bjygoct The seme episode with reversed an d modified com- 
pogition appeara in the fragments of a nip in the (de* MolnUtet 
in Paris'.—P. II \imvi--, in . I r*,7i -Epigraph* Mitthe'd^wim ftarO* trro\rh~ 
Dnyam, Heft 2,1893, 

COINS OFTHEACHAIAN LEAGUE.— Mr. Bernard I [v. a n oh will shortly 
ptihLiah a catalogue ot uh the i oins, both djvor and capper, struck by 
the Adjithm League, compiled by Major-Gen end M. U. Clerk, li will 
be illustrated by thirteen copier plates of 311 coins, nml one plate of 
monograms, 180 in number. Tho viihtlugue will contain detailed de¬ 
scriptions of 333 silver and 130 copper coins of the League, marking 
coins mentioned in the catalogue of Prof |i. Weil. ,d Be rlin 
There will also be the following tables: (1) Ust of the towns of the 
League of which coins are not known ; (2) Hat of symbols found on 
the League coins, showing towns to which they are attributed ■ (3) list 
of proper names, showing the towns on coins of which they are 
found.—. \rademy, May 4. 1885. 

ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY IN BERLIN — At. Uie N-nviuWr Un^tUlg 
Porn tow spoke of the Htsultx of tlu Excavations ni Ddpin fi o,^ April la 
Jhue, 1891. Remarks wore made by Kulkmann and Puehatein. 
WiimHeld Spoke on the Results of UtU leads Exracal\oi\a ai llimirlik. 
Bel per spoke on The Apt and Orhfi, i of ih. Texted * Uimn (2 cute). At 
the December meeting ■ WinckdmaiinNfMi} Cortinn spoke of Olympia 
mi HeUmii*tie 3 Ti™f&. Trendelenburg called attention to an AttirRAi^f 
■in i . ./pmh o. fjen - Kue | «p a poke o f Bn 1 tfr-j, irhi re# in A thttu s. Treu s poke 
of a PI*lithe Reproduction of the Sadptttirn Eiamited at Gtymput. Full 
reports of these meetings are given in the Ajtha^otji^h^r Ameiper <JS95, 
pp 2-27) and Berlin phifol JFocAoufifer. (1885, Noft. $, 6, 7,8,13, i p 
No. f> contains a plan of Delphi). 

recent DISCOVERIESIn the Mirth, d. L d. Arc/-. Insl. ,[fAm, isp4 f 
pp t 52fP-53fi t W. Doerpfeld gives a list of £ttm*ent&. The only die- 
coriTii - of importance not elsewhere mentioned in the Jouhsal are 
smitu Mycenaxin houses and some vases found at Aigina in excavating 
tin.' temple of Apitrodlte, remains uf n building with mosaic flonra and 
indications of a hypoeaust near Chalkle, and twenty prehistoric 
griiw^ at Among** in which were found r.].ijente similar to those pre¬ 
viously discovered in .dtnilar graves on the Cyclades. 

DEATH OF PROF. HIRSCHFELD.—The Wi i I-k I LOW 15 Bleb £Coh>g Uil, GlllS- 

tav Hiraebfetd, died at Wiesbaden on Saturday, the 20th ult. lie 
was bom in Fomerutiia in 1S47, and after traveling in Italy, Greece 
and Asia Minor,, stiperintonded the f'rusHian excavations at 'Olympia 
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trorxl 1,Sj ° l " 1ST i. In 1*7* In i became extraordinary praft-saor at 
K ;’ J ] iz&mg, f »4 nn ordinury f>ror> -ssor in lssu. H fi w ^, £e a n uruber 
of arche ological manogftiphs, bqg&ming with 1 Tittdi Smtuannu 
*ij|pt«,mniijui Grucorum r? in lS7i. and he had a eboro in the first 
tivo volume of the " Ausgrabungni in Olympia. f ’ II, became an 
authority especially nn the loetTiptuuLs, geography and antiquities of 
Asia Min^r. in-. l mting the ao-ealted “ HlUitc 11 romains, and published 
two monograph.? mi this subject besides a number of ropurK Some 
years ago he foumled at KSaigflberg a renew entitled K^nia^ermr 
Stud&rru 

amorgos.—T lie announcement is made that Tsountas ha-? exca- 
viiL-d some twenty prehistoric tombs which contain plates of bronze, 
terracottas and a pmall statue in marble. Tbo vase*; ; u-u likr' those oi' 
Thera, the handles oi' which ary pierced so that the vase mav be sna¬ 
pped with cords. At Mine* there has been discovered a decree of 
i I u Sa rnian Goinmuue i n h onor of the ph vs ician OulradoS —Rep In h 
lS& r >, p. 107. 

ARGOS. — The Heraion.— We quote from the New York NnHm tht- 
fullowiiur letter l.y Prof thnrles U' ■ jd-r.-in. dated A.--, March 2S; 

" As 1 write, 1 sit on the walla of the second temple of Hera t of the 
v ' erritirr R. CJ. while the men are masked on (he slope below, to the 
south 1 where last year we found the drat indications of a large bniJd* 
ing between twenty and thirty feet beneath the foundation walla of 
the second temple. As we wished to lose no time this year. Mr, J. G. 
Hoppin (Harvard. ISS3)j together with our architect, Mr. E. L. Til¬ 
ton, of ^ew York city, and Mr. T. W. Heenunnce (Yale, 1898), began 
excavating a week ago. and carried on the work very successfully 
before my arrival here. The building bdow the an nth slope of the 
eeconcl temple proinises to bo one of the finest of the cl even building* 
we have already discovered on this roo&t favorable site, iif tin. north 
w r all T which is oi the best Greek masonry, four i nurses are standing. 
Yu? have already followed it up for mure (ban a hundred feet, and 
have not yet cmoc to the end. The pillar l.u?< — in the cclitre are all 
m&tu. On on a of those last year a drum of the column was still 
standing, ami wo have since discoverer! two others Here Mr. Hop- 
pin found some well-preserved huge fragments of the metopes from 
the second temple, together with two heads in excellent preservation, 
one of which i a warrior with a helmet i fits the neck of n fragment of 
a metope with the greater part of the torso. If our good fortune con¬ 
tinues, we shall be able to present fine -specimen* of metopes of tlii* 
temple, which is second only to the Parthenon in artistic Importance, 
The grant of the A rebiwl logical Institute and (aboveaJli the frberulitv 
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uf Mrs. .1. W. Clark, of Pom fret, Gunn* enable ns to curry tbia season 1 ?* 
T,vurk to a termination without the worries of crBmjH±ii mean?, 

ATHENS. —E?fCNATIONS ON WESTERN SLQPE3FTHE AkhqsOliS.-111 11JK ) fifths 

M. . C'/M 1894, Pit 4&&-$#{jlb KtvX w. PrKTpfeld writ..- 
Th-- Ezatfxt&W* m fh& wWaro Slop* nf the Akrapoti a. L Gmcrai Ftew* 

A brief statement of the questions to be settled by the excavations in 
followed bv a concise history of the excavations and description of 
the building*, rlv., t Ib-covcrcd. < hi the plan the modern mad is repre- 
^..■sui d by pnt ftlM lines mud circles denoting trees- The undent roads 
are dotted, A ls a building uf uneertnm size and purpose, probably 
of Hellenic date. The corner of the Araopagoa, near this part of the 
road, shows many cutting for buildings. one of which may be the lual 
fli^ns of the Odeum mentioned by Prm&unias near the temple of Ares 
and the old Orchestra, (If the building B, also west from the Areim 
remains i ff two pidyii- uulI walk forming a corner wen found. 
From this point a path leads up to the Pityx. -Steps in this path are 
marked €. The remains marked D probably belong to a dwelling, 
E is a WAe of the tv ■■enturv. built in part at least over a hitrtm of the 
vi century. This—a rectangular txofyn. containing a small temple 
and an altar—is marked F, G is a private house with two mortgage- 
inampdons of the rv century. H. n Creek building about 31 w. in 
length, may he a private house nr a public edifice. At J, K. L are re¬ 
main* of a late Homan house, not completely given In the plan. 
Under this was a a mailer earlier bouse. Between this house and the 
Pnyy Mil wn^ an open spues on which was the E»n*uktvjun [.see 
Journal, Viil. ix t p, titi-Jj. The ancient building with its nine wuter- 
opeuiugfl stood about where the word Em*enter unas is marked in the 
plan, under the present road. O imd 1’ were basins or small resor^ 
vuirs. N was a large basin. M was a Homan bouse. The ancient 
water-pipe* and excavated aqueduct have been loll owed from N to 
the theatre of Dionysos (h H* tit, iV, v). Of the min* marked T only 
small bits of early limestone walls remain. In the triangular apace 
between these roads, youth of the Areiopagtia, was a sanctuary of 
Dionveos, Lin Lenaioxu It was surrounded by a polygonal walk At 
S was an ancleul wino-pres*, over which u later one was I mill. At ^ 
was a small temple. In the middle of the triangle was an altar. 
These early buildings are printed iu full black lines to distinguish 
them from Liu* later Hatch cion or meeting-place of the I u hake hi (sea 
Journal, Vol, ix t p. 291). Across the road, east of the Dionyscion are 
remains uf a Greek house with mosaics, probably the oldest existing 
Greek mosaics. Further nonth is the Aaklepieion discovered two 
ycura ago (see Journal Vol. ix, p. lio). 
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ARCHAIC STATUETTES OF ATHENA.— In the Mitth. d. L <1. Arch. lust., 
A then, 181)4, pp. 491—195, P. Kastriotes writes of The Votive Offerings 
to Athena in the Museum, of the Akropolis. Comparison with terracotta 
statuettes, some of which are clearly characterized as Athena, the con¬ 
sideration that in the sixth century the type of Athena was not fixed, 
the small number of archaic statues clearly characterized as Athena, 
and the large numlwr of female figures without distinct attitudes all 
make it probable that the archaic female figure in the Akropolis 
museum (called by many u priestesses ” or u maidens t? ) really repre¬ 
sent Athena 

ENCLOSING THE BURIAL GROUND.— The Archa*ological Society ha-* 
determined to surround with iron railings the ancient burial ground 
on the Kerameikos and the Theatre of Dionysos. After the inspector's 
plan of transferring the most beautiful and important reliefs to the 
Central Museum had been rejected, the enclosure of the ancient ceme¬ 
tery was undertaken, and will be proceeded with along with the 
theatre.— Athenmm. June 29, 1895. 

DELPHI. — From Delphi is announced the discovery of a colossal 
statue of Athena in poros lithos, with traces of jKilychrome coloring, but 
unfortunately the head is wanting. Some important fragments of an 
archaic group in marble, representing a lion tearing to pieces a bull, 
have also come to light, as well as the fine reliefs which adorned the 
front of the scena in the ancient theatre. So far there have been re¬ 
covered the representation of Herakles shooting arrows against the 
Stymphalian birds, the contest of Herakles with Antaios and that 
with the sea monster for the deliverance of Hesione, and a portion of 
the Kentauromachia— Athenaeum, June 29, 1895. 

A Second Hymn.- Dr. Homolle reports the discovery of a second 
hymn to Apollo, also accompanied with music marks, consisting of 
twenty-eight lines, and almost throughout capable of being read. 
Prof. Ilenri Weil, of Paris, has examined the find closely and restored 
the fragmentary readings. The hymn is pronounced to be of rare 
poetic worth, and was found on a marldo tablet 0.80 m. high by 
0.61 m. wide. It commemorates the coming of the god to Delphi, 
and his victory over the dragon, and closes with a petition for Greece 
and the Romans. Besides the hymn there were found also marble 
fragments with music marks containing the famous war song of the 
Greeks, the Piran. But, unfortunately, the fragments are in such a 
condition that a large portion of the hymn can no longer be nmrle 
out Professors Rcinach ami Weil are at work deciphering these 
fragments and trying to restore and reconstruct the hymn.—JV. Y. In¬ 
dependent, June 6. 
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ELEUSIS. —In the course of the excavations instituted anew at Eleusis 
by the Archaeological Society, under the superintendence of the In¬ 
spector, A. Ski:is. a pitiax of terracotta of much importance was dis¬ 
covered. It is a work of art of the IV century, from the hand of a 
master. On it are painted four female figures, and the colors are 
wonderfully preserved. On the base of this votive pinax is inscribed 
MiVioi- avtOrjKcr. The discovery is not only interesting in an artistic 
point of view, but also been use the pictures have obvious relation to 
the mysteries, aud it is hoped that their correct interpretation will 
afford fresh knowledge of the Eleusinian mysteries.— Athenaeum , June 
1,1895. 

Dr. Skias also reports the find of a red-figured vase of the iv cen¬ 
tury, 0.22 m. high, of altogether unusual and peculiar shape. Upon 
it the Eleusinian goddess Pemcter is represented. She holds the cus¬ 
tomary ears of com in her hand. Near her is Kore. Between them 
is Triptolemo? riding in a wain drawn by winged dragons. Upon the 
other side of the vase is depicted a scene that has not ns vet ls^en suf¬ 
ficiently explained, but in all probability it is connected with the 
Eleusinian mysteries. Some traces of gold on the vase show that in 
antiquity those representations were gilded. On the basis is the in¬ 
scription XtjfiTjrpia Aii/xi^rpi d* , «fcjKcv ; it also was at one time gilded- 
The vase was not found intnet, and the fragments were sent to the 
Central Museum at Athens to l>e put together.— Athmaum. June 29, 
1895. 

ERETRIA. -Excavation of the theatre and gymnasium by the American School. 
—Prof. Rufus B. Richardson. Director of the American School at 
Athens, writes to the frulrpendmt: “The topography of Eretria, in 
spite of the lack of a description by an ancient writer, is slowly l>e- 
cotning fixed. Last year the American School at Athens had the 
good fortune to lay bare the foundations of a temple of Dionysos near 
the theatre. While that work was going on I noticed, one day, the 
corner of a hewn stone projecting from the ground, about 150 yards 
from the theatre and at the foot of the Akropolifl. On moving a con¬ 
siderable quantity of earth I found a line of four carefully wrought 
stone tubs, running back into the slope of the Akropolis and once 
supplied with water by a tile pipe at their upper end. I was sorry at 
the time not to be able to clear away here a considerable space; and 
when, this year, a friend put into my hands the means for conducting 
another excavation campaign, I immediately thought of the realization 
of this old desire. 

“ But Dr. Doerpfeld, the Director of the German School, had on his 
recent island tour pointed out the duty of the American School to 
complete the excavation in the Eretrian theatre by clearing out the 
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half of the ort'hestta hitherto untouched, ae well as the purodoi and 
tiie peats. The two theatres exnivnted by our school which he visits 
on his tours, Thorikes and Ewitria, were both eases uf unfinished work 
hi contrast to the theatre at Megalopolis, so faultlessly executed by 
the British tichooL i^n, although the earth lay solid and hard about 
five feet deep over one-hall of the orchesLru. and although there WftS 
vi ry little hope of ’ tinds ' there, our duty to the srtihib-nlugieal public 
seemed to <alJ more fondly than the uncertain hope of discovering 
something new in tin - region of the tabs, 

Giving heed to this voice, 1 tnadt clearing of the theatre the prin¬ 
cipal tiling from the hey inning to the end uf our four weeks of exca¬ 
vation- and tv care notv aide tn. present to our colleagues a finished 
work in tv hie h they may End pleasure well as profit, 

u On the second day, having more ineLi than. could easily be em¬ 
ployed in the theatre, I drew riit' the surplus, and before night had 
nearly cleared about the tubs a large room with u floor of pebbles laid 
in cement, so hard elh to seem, when tve first struck it, a stone floor. 
And in the doorway of this room we hml found a breast of a huraxin 
figure with drapery, a large fragment of an inscribed block uf marble, 
and a fin iv marble anthem inn from the roof. 

■'After this very promising beginning we went on for four days with¬ 
out finding anything of importance, but laying bare room after room 
of a large building, But at the end of the fourth day we found a 
really interesting inscription intact, on a block of marble eei vingaa 
the hast? of a statue n.f a youth who had won a gymnastic victory, and 
a vase fragment with a name painted on it, i m the morning of the 
fifth day came our principal find. This was a bearded head of Di¬ 
on v.-sos, of au archaic type, hut probably archairstic work resembling 
closely a bead in tin Athens -Museum, but surpassing it in beauty of 
workmanship* Luckily this head la split in such a way as to give us 
practically lhe whole face. A little of the (lowing board only is chip¬ 
ped off on one sab \ A bead which we found later was, on the con¬ 
trary, so split ad to give ns only some elegant hack luiir ainl the 
ears of a youtli, while still another piece, particularly tantalizing be¬ 
cause it showed the best art Ljf all our discoveries] consisted only of 
the I>ack part of the head with the forehead and right eye of a woman. 

*'A parlicuhirly iiilerevsting find was the upper two-thirds of a maa- 
flive head of a mint, with a very high forehead inclining Lu baldness. 
One- morning, after tins had lain in our tents- for more than a week, 
Mr. Eyrie, the ephor attendant on the exeavutfcna, who vnw lodged in 
the museum of Bretrla, said that he thought he had seen in the mu¬ 
seum the lower part of il head which would match our upper part. 
We Look ou r part down to the museum and placed 3t upon the pi.ee?e 
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indicated, ilnt] the union ifas perfect* The head, reunited jij'tE-i per¬ 
haps. centuries at’ separation. now adorns the museum at Athens, 
when.’ nil the prH.nl tilings come, with tl it: exception of Olympia sculp¬ 
tures, in tale way the matching of the parts of the hand brought a 
surprise. The ninsaive brmc surmounted a fare sn narrow at (he 
raotrth and chin that the effect would have been almost ridiculous, 
wen Et not impo&iihiu lor such forehead and eye# In be made a part 
of anything ridiculous : l] ■ ey dominate the combi nation, and convey 
the idea of a strong personality. It is one of the best portrait heads 
in the museum. 

iJ A& we went on laying bare room after room, large ami small, we 
at last bad the plan oT a large building roughly speaking loU feet 
square, with a large open court Ell the middle, cud in g on it’ lower »id i; 
toward the city in ji terrace wall eight or ten feet high On die side 
toward the Akropulis ii ran up against a high terrace wail, front the 
toji of which other buildings started off on a -Till higher level, So 
the jicetimulaiLon of earth, till:* and stones over our building varied 
from about one foot on the lower side to seven or eight feet on the 
upper side. 

“From Lire liberal arrange meats (or water—we found a Iso a row of 
smaller tubs, probably foot-bath tubs, und three different arrange¬ 
ments for delivering tin water, evidently belonging to throe different 
epoch-—we had early come m the c mu Uidnn Unit wo won- in a gym- 
lee-i'im. Hut in this case we were Cot, as lost year in Iho case of the 
temple, left to conjecture, however probable. We found inscriptions 
which put the identification beyond doubt. 

l *Dne Saturday evening at five o'clock I noticed that a supposed 
atone stop left by the workmen as it lay, and subsequently covered in 
,l heavy rainstorm with u coating of mud, which had turned hard in 
the hot gun, hud a little i t mijb3ing on 1U u<1 ge. I ’ Ecki!ig aw;iy the 1 mrd 
earth with u knife, I soon saw that the stone ended in a sort of guide. 
A workman being called, put hid pick under it and raided it, when on 
its underside appeared an inscription of forty-nine linos, with a 
heading consisting of ;i name curved w ithin a wreath. The earth 
lying below the stone had he> taken the htipnsHlou of the inscription 
that for a whole day one could read it almost an easily from the earth 
as from the stone, 

■■ In till:-’ inscription Krt-lrla records an Imnnr to one of her liberal 
citizens, ElpiniW. the eon of JsdkoiuachuSj a gymnAfimmb, who had 
furnished money from his own resources tor pria s in various t> uitcstrt, 
and had taken pains that oil of the very best qliuhty should deserved 
for anointing t he gymnasts. A fter a lung preamble, recounting these 
mid many other sendees, it is enacted, ' to the end that all may know 
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that the Stale is u-u-t ungrateful, ami that the public may have many 
emulators of hi? example/ that * Elpinikos receive a crown of olive, 
and that the decree He cut on it morlile attih\ which shall be set up in 
the gymnasium in the most conspicuous place. 1 We doubtless found 
it fallen near where it stood. 

iL i if ti similar dutTfli- in honor of another gym lias larch, M antUlums, 
the son of Kalhkratee, wr found tin ■ top part with four Wen liniv and 
a heading like that of the other, The language also follows the other 
vcrv filasely, Muntidoros, like Elpiuikos, ‘abode a whole year in the 
gymnasium/ aud, like him, furnished money from his own resources, 
and 1 looked out for oil of the most excel lent quality/ Hui wheretfci 
JMpinikas furnished fit bis own rhar^ea a teacher uf doquvuco and a 
drill i k*k uirAfi^^ai), Mautidoros furnished a Homeric 

philologist, ( OjHijpiAJjr ch i\o\tTyw 1 5 Diuiiysios, the sou nt Philotas, an 
Athenian, 1 who devoted himself to the hoys and to the youths and to 
all others who had any bent toward education/ It is interesting 0> 
have the name of a Hameri*,- scholar of that period. Put the chief 
importance of the two inscriptions w:lh that they identify the build¬ 
ing certainly enough us a gyin ri as ium. 

"'As the inscriptions, and, in fact, must of the finds, do not go back 
of 150 b i',, and as several theatre scats and architectural members of 
the stage building are found in the gymnasium, we probably have the 
latter Imtctfog m the shape given to it under Roman dominion, after 
a previous destruction by fire, of which traces remain. 

+ " NiU to give a catalogue of all our finds, I may mention, in 
addition to numerous copper coins, two silver pieces, < >ne of these is 
;l di drachm a with an urchin-' head, probably of Hemklea, and on the 
reverse side a trireme on the water, dating hack, probably, to n time 
before tli- Pc man War, and so to the days of KmtrinV thttlua&wmtln. 
The second piece is a tetradmehmu of Lysimuehos ' r — JV. >". [udefundrut, 
July 18. 

KEFHALLENIA, —tombs,'—I n the Mitth, Arch. fauL Athea, (189-1, pp. 
486—191), cut i. P. \Voilers describe^ Mtjsniivtm Gmccn tn KephnBttdtb 
One was a bee-hire tomb, tiuvi so destroyed a* to be hardly recognii- 
able. Resides this, three rock-cut chain ber-tombs nr- described. AH 
arc near together, not far from the village of MiiHnrttkslt.il, 

lykOSQuRA. — T he excavations at Lykodoura have been resumed 
under the sui>eriiiLeudenco of the inspector, lhisiliua Leuimrrius, 
When we remember that we owe to this site the beautiful sculptures 
by Damophon of Measemi belonging to the Temple of Despiuna. most 
of which adorn the Patissifl Museum at Athens, we may look with 
much eagerness for the rusullH nf the new explorations,— Ath&uenm, 
Juno 29, lM9o. 
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MYKENAl.-Pr. Tsoundas has resumed his excavations at Mykenai, 
hath inside the Akropolis and in the necropolis outside the walla. In 
the latter ten prehistoric tombs hove recently been discovered and ex¬ 
amined in which were found five bronze swords, several t.buhe, a 
ring iin d several other gold ornaments, besides incised precious stones. 

the «« ili 

. ,,005 „ n l_ 35 ) <). Treu discusses 7 As Technical facet! lion an 

Painting of the 1'ciUmtni-gronpt of the Tcmjile af 7*«* at ( ^Imio 

Careful examination of detaiU gives the following results : rheblocko 
lor nmtv rectangular when taken from the quarry. Pointed and 
J 1 -hidela as well as drills were use<l. Numerous parts of figures 
“etl of ie,- paces, because the marble blocks were not 
, t r nrn ;sh the entire figure. In many instances the 
J35LT3EL“anged in the execution. Evidently no full 

hg ? d 5r'55?as 

hook-shaped cia I human lilies were light 

Z moot part red. 
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'"pHALERON —Not far 

eif uie German Ar*** 

rVvilh of the Koman period. But iu the inner divisions the finer 
and coloring are of Greek times. Tlie coloring consists ot mortar, 
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which a thin and beautiful fragment remain 5 ; tbe colors are well pre¬ 
served in some portions of the upper coating. But the pavement 
■sol i.- i - 1 s o 1 'p'i cl l-ci m l j j r< -ssei i ela y. 

This structure was in an y case a private residence, i >u the south 
side stand a hull, and ul the pillars encircling it some fragments re¬ 
main. These columns consisted of bnVkg of burnt eurih. in wedge 
shape, each of which M as provided with three holes These brick 
columns were covered with cement and are tinted In imitation of mar¬ 
ble co turn ns, Xot hi r from this ruin a whole row of foundation-, of 
too ms belonging to another ancient building were discovered In the 
Middle Ages, or at least under Turkish rule, a tower or watch station 
was Imijt in a portion of the Komann-Grcek villa. Only the founda¬ 
tions of this tower have been discovered, 

Jn the same excavations a. beautiful Attic tomb relief was unearthed. 
On it is represented a lady who sits on a .stools buftvrc her steps :i 
maid holding a cask it. out of winch the lady is seeking to lake mums 
tiling, t hie relief belongs to the type already represented ley several 
specimens at Athens,—/form, May %snd AlftfiruBum, June 5 

SPARTA. —From Sparta is reported tbe discovery of an early relief, 
perhaps archuie, r* 1 presenting two figures of men. probably the Di*. s - 
kouroi. ami between then two amphora.— Jtftmxmm, June 29, 1895. 

TURK EY, 

CONSTANTINOPLE. — The Coiumn of Ahcadiub. —M. i ieftroy pi tblishirs an 
inedir^d drawing or the oilmsii ul Arcadiud t erected in Constantino- 
pte ami now destroyed. The Byzantine historians and mediawul 
travelers speak of the existence at Constantinople 0 f two eohmm& 
decorated with spiral reliefs erected on the model of that of Trajan at 
Rome. dne was erected in 38!t by the Emperor Theodosius tin Great 
in the sevmth region on the third hill cubed Tauras; the other by 
hfc won A rradius in 408 in the twelfth region on the seventh hill called 
Xerolophos. The column of Theodosius ft*]] to the ground at the 
beginning of the xvi century; that of A reading remained until about 
1, J" t whi-n rt was destroyed by the Turkish government, as it threat- 
cued to fall. Of the column of Theodosia* we have a probable draw- 
ing of part of its sculpturRa from an original supposed to have been 

a s pent in 1 by Gtntib 1 tell ini an der M *t i. mi et II* Tw.pics ,►> th is 

exist bp France: one at the louvre, the other at the Benux-Arts, The 
identification is, however, only probably mid great confusion hm 
always existed between the two columns, 

T]]o find accurate description of the column of Arcadiua wan exe- 
cuted in tin? middle ut the xvi century by n French travelar, Pierre 
Gillea < [ 155o). He wrote two well-known bookt on Coiu-taniinople* 
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in the second of which there ia a. chapter oil the seventh hill and the 
column, which he i.lr.-i. ribos very carefully, as far ua he could study it 
from the interior. Tin.- faturtkhm of the Turks prevented his exam¬ 
ining or drawing the sculptures oil the outside. In UlliJ an English- 
man named Sandy# give? in his Book of Travels an engraving of the 
column with its pedestal. A couple of years ago Professor Mi£haelh 
ideiililies] a drawing of Mekhiur Enrich, the fiunotlS Dutch engraver 
of the xvi L-entgry, as a representation of tho two upper spiral reliefs 
of the column, This drawing ss date I 15-79, The artist was attached 
to the person of Busbeofi, th ■ ambassador oi' Ferdinand I at Ctjn.stn.u- 
tiuuple. Both ambaaa&dor ami artist were Ibtid of anti quit' 
under (.his powerful protection Enrich was able to tlraw up a Vflflt plan 
of Constantinople and to make a complete drawing of the relief* on 
the column, of which the one just mentioned lias alone been identified. 

The drawing now published by Gellfoy is part of tin famous 
Gttigriierts collection uf drawings now in the National Library in 
Paris, under the number (>514. it Is apparently a water-color draw¬ 
ing of the xvir century»to judge hy the quality uf tJjc paper mid the 
insert pti on. 

This drawing ggay ati exactly with the description of Gil Its. with 
the Sandya engraving, and tie drawing of Lori eh Stfi.ii from this 
point of view, the column is divided hy narrow band* huu thirteen 
rows of spiral reliefs and rests upon a hnsemeni with four bunch; nf 
roliet's, whit■ 1 1 re \msa In tilrn upi>n two proj«t LUg pli nth s. T he tlike 
uf the il raw lug is mure or letjs determined, hy cln- evident condition of 
decay and ruin of thy coin inn at that time. The avn.mnte of travelers 
show that in 1517 tho column was raid in excellent condition ; (hat in 
1610 there were a few fissures - f that in l bad and Ififio die condition of 
the col um n was not yet thought very hud. The rejm-rts oi IT bum as 
Smith in 167:2, and of Tavernier in 1675, ehow that the ha&relids w ere 
then very badly damaged, tho heads broken, and tlu'O bodies grew 
around rl.i- pedestal Xtj 16S0 itappears that tho pedestal was used 
tC support A lot of shanties. Reports printed or dated in l 1 <>7 and 
lEJSfi speak of the column :is likely to fall, ami about this time it uua 
that the Turkish government sought to strengthen it by the iron cir¬ 
cles which are shown In the drawings. Now, Gaigntercs began to 
form his coll ation in 1080 ami completed it in 1711. Fowitfd this 
first date the French showed great interest in Constunttiiopla, in view 
uf Lhe aggressive policy uf Louis XIV, and the ambassador. Al. De 
Nointel r who went tei Constantinople in 1070. threw hhusell ardently 
into the king's projects, at the same Lime employing a number of 
artists Lu reproduce the monuments throughout the Turkish empire. 
One of the fruity of this enterprise was Carrey’s famous drawing of 
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tbe Parthenon. It was then also that both Carrey and Grelot made a 
series of drawings from the monuntfinfc nf IVnwunfinnple. To suck 
a series. omdertaken for the ambassador, the drawing no w published 
mu*t be lung, 

if. Geffroy finds it extremely difficult to interpret the sculptured -in 
the hadtramt nml the spirals of the column. The aubjK'ts on the 
pedestal seem to be of tiro kinds: one that of a triumph and the other 
that inspired by n religious theme, as i* shown hy the t'onstantiiikn 
monogram. In Studying the ijuestion of the campaigns of Tlinjilo- 
eiuB and An ad in?, with a view of determining the subjects >u the 
spiral reliefs, M. Geffrey calls attention to the campaign undertaken 
by the father .aid son together in 3451* against the G-ruthunui on the 
Danube. Tins tribe belonged to the eastern Goth?, who were pushed 
forward by the invasion of Huns, and who in necking to violently 
pass the Danube into the Eom&n territory were met ami defeated. 
There would, therefore, he great correspondence between certain events 
on the columns of the two emperors minting to their common vieto* 
t i . s.. M . G etiroy is u n able, 1 1 ■ > w ' - vcr. t. t it len tify an y S] ►eei nS e pis<id ts. 
He closes his article hy a reference to a certain enigmatical drawing 
of a spiral column published hy Ducange in I6S0, which cun be related 
to either of the two columns mentioned. This drawing, taken with a 
i li iil lm-T of text?, would seem Lo show that there may have existed in 
Constantinople a third small triumphal column with spiral reliefs, al¬ 
though thin is not certam.^.T/ioiim]i n/* ft MemoireHj AcwL Inwrip , T, IT, 
pp. 99-130. 


ITALY. 

Prehistoric and Classical Antiquities. 

A BRONZE DISC IN THE CABINET DES MEDAILLE$ f PARIS.. f 11 the 

t'ahfnct das Medal lies there are two broujce medallions with similar 
design?; one of these only, and that apparently u forgery, is described 
in the catalogue of M. ' 'Imhonil!el. the other is genuine. In the tvn 
century it appears to have belonged to the collection of Cardinal 
Gaspare i Li tVrpegna, How it passed into the possession of the 
French government is unknown. U pon it is represented in the upper 
portion [in eagle holding thunderbolts, ami on either sidei groups of 
soldiers, the foremost of whom carry standards. Un one side we find 
the inscription ky(itj)xx Uakriti) I'( ictrii) and on the other t*g(b) 
Qgcunda Antjutia. Below the eagle is inscribed the name Aw tint a 
The lower portion of the medal is filled with animals.} to 
the left, a hound is oh using a rabbit; in the centre another hound is 
pursuing a stag; to the right is a lion and below two peacocks ; 
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above them is inscribed Vtm fdix. The soldiers acem to lie cavalry- 
men, since they carry oval shields. These two legions of Homan 
soldiers are known to have formed n portion uf the army in Britain. 
They came there ill the year -S3 ami remained until the aid of the 
Em [hi re. Their [ ireset ice tlierc is § >i'tived I >y alarge num bet uf idscri|>- 
tiniis. The rmimoJs here represented are those which appear in the 
public sports held in the amphitheatre during the time of the Empire. 
That gladiatorial contests took place in the vicinity of Roman camps 
is proven by the representation of such contents upon a vase pre¬ 
served in the Museum of Colchester. As Britain was abandoned by 
the Romans in the year 4< Kl, the disc must belong to the it, in nr iv 
centuries. The surname Aurelius, home by the owner of this object, 
makes it probable that the disc is Inter than the tl century.- -R-t ao- 
nat, in A'rt'. Arch., M arch-April. 18S>5, p. 213. 

Two stamped TiLES FROM Dalmatia. — In the National Museum "t 
Bosniadleraegovina there are two fragments of stamped tiles of great 
interest On one of them is stumped leg mu Of the three legions 
which could come into question- the iv Macedonian, the iv .Scythian 
and the iv Flavian—the character of the letters indicate the presence 
or' the latter. We learn now for the (inat time with certainty that the 
legion which was stationed in Smgidumirn was represented by at 
least one VexiLlatio of the army of Dalmatia. Four inscriptions of 
.soldiers of the iv Flavian legion in Dalmatia have hitherto come to 
light. Neither of the inscriptions nor the stamped tile give us a cer¬ 
tain date, but it seems likely that this legion replaced the jv Mace¬ 
donian legh m in the time of Vespasian. r l he second tile is stamped 
l stts and tells us dial a detachment of the xiu legion was for a 
rime established in IkenU. Ibis tile was found in \ elika Kluditsa. 
Since Klsulusa is near the supposed liouudury between I'annonia .nnj 
Dalmatia, the question arises to which province this place belonged. 
The inscription, daring frutn the beginning of the n century, tell us 
of the army of PttnwMM ■■■■;■• umi if w«- suppose this stumped tile 
to he a reminiscence of this army, ir fbUoWS that the town A cliku KSjl- 
dusa belonged to the province of Panuuni;i rather than JJiplnmtiu. Wo 
uinv net'Ordingly place the 1'OunLliiri line somewhat further so util. 

C. pATsni, in ffoeai. Mitth,, ix. p. 2MA* 

FQNTASSlELLATO.—A Prehistoric Tows QR Terramar*.—P rof 1‘igarini 
complete* in the S&ir! fur January, 1-SlKi, his account uf the excnvju 
tions in this (iTcrniirnni. I'he results of the excavations which he had 
already curried on from 1SSS to iSDiJ, have been described in previous 
numbers of the Jiutexal. The present notes report the discoveries 
made during IHtJ-L The previous discoveries umde un this site have 
been the principal means of giving a clear idea of die form and char- 
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mteristi'- uf prehistoric station^ uf this cbss. Lik> nil the other 
i [UJirlri Intend and i-iiliil station*., il i* -mrjvni ruled 1') a 

which rc=?ts» agaitisrn wooden line of palings, which rises on if** inner 
pith?, ivhfh it$ outer fide ia surrounded by u ditch in which was rum 
iiing waiter from a, neighboring current, Acce^a wop hail L-the sia- 
tion by a single wooden ('ridge across the nilit i iSc ■ ■ I the south side, 
remains of which sLill exist Carrying a hue along Llie a^lti ■■! this 
l.? rid tie until it reaches tin northern wall, the slut ion i~ thus divided 
into two equal parts—the eastern and tlie western—by rn«nis of u 
roiid from north to south. In the western half is the pofajitu r on 
which were the hou^Ca untl their remains. In the eastern hall this is 
tu In t;<iind only nt the two ends. The centre is entirely occupied by 
a moat peculiar arrangement, namely, a ditch as wide as tin- i 'liter 
ditch hut much deeper and surrounding a rectangular urea oriented 
in \\f:‘ same way ns the staii<m itself. In tli-- Lent re rises an era vinous 
accuniulatiun of earth raised in the form uf a parciHolopiped, whose 
upper length is UJO m, from north tu south and 50 in. from east to 
nedt This arta appear.' to l*ri>fr»sor Pijeorim to be a (crNphon in the 
primitive tiitsiiritig of the term, and perhaps it b the germ of what 
afterwardseam«to be the «ra of the ItalianejiitB and the pr^onawi 
uf the Eotnau camp. 

1 luL-ride of the area of the settlement near the border l 4 thr ditch, 
to Tii' ■ west nt'id tiothcemitheaiiL, iin.-tWLt nticni'pid' is of crenialt' l bodies. 
One of these, that on the southeast, having l>een cseavtile I, it was 
found that the inhabitants uot cm tv were in the habit of exposing 
vilist's cent:lining the remains,, but rained them on a platform supported 
hy pules-. The cemetery whs also surroimdi-d by h ditch which was 
c ross-ei l on the w extern aide by a woof I en I wi i l gc. I n i >tl i er w i >n Is, 1 1 e ■ y 
gave to the city of the dead the sane- respect and cure u> to the city of 
the living. 

This Is in I 'fief the nstilt of the first six years' work. Professor 
Pigorini in the excavation? "f bStll determined to solve the following 
problems ; 1 1) From whitt side and in wluit way was tu-' ess hail to the 
internal area, which lie calls the fcwipbon; (:M hy what means was it 
pi,^ib]i r. . sustain its four -ides vertically along the edg+- of the ditch-, 
utul I '?> i is there anything in the area itself to ileteriiiioc ita purpose. 
The tirst problem wii,- snivel by the discovery hi (he middle of the 
western side of a eons idem hit* mat's ut wooden Ihsiuis along a width 
of only 15 rn. Not u trace of dU'b remains was found any where else; 
here evidently rnso a wooden bridge which a as the means o{ access,. 
The bridge had further importance in determining the internal ar¬ 
rangement of the prehistoric station, Jbr it^ axis divides Lhe station 
from '- ot t" west into o^nal aides j uhw thi-souiherQ and the northern 
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in exact])- the sunn- way m flit- lau^er bridge lining into the siatinn 
and which is at right angles to this bridge p divides it equally from 
north to south. These two bridges are therefore the sign? of the two 
jmneijwil streets, the Kvn.la and the De&untjnttf, which met in the centre 
of the city. Lt appears ad Li' these two streets: were quite unequal 
in width; the main street from north to south being 1-"? m. wide and 
that, from east to. west 73 m, The wider of die two was apparently 
the K(tr<b. The second point was to aseertai n how the sides of the 
ikrtitii.'ial monnd could he sustained along the edges of the ditch. 
After determining exactly thf four corners of the siren, deep trenches 
were opened in three of them; but the an l tit ion of the problem was 
given only at. one comer; that ul'the X- E. It is known that in that 
purL of list.; vadey of the Fo in which tikis station is situated, the sur- 
fan’ consists of a sandy yellowish < lay dr j ms i ted by recent overflows 
and below this n tenacious and bluish sandy clay which may have 
been transported from the lulls in the quaternary period by t.ho great 
water course, A? the ye 11 u wish clay is permeable, all the wooden 
Butetances in it were consumed in time without lead ing tin slightest 
trace. The bluish day on tIn- contrary preserve forever all the vege¬ 
table remains that are lodged in Et, including even leaves, Xnw, the 
great niasfl of earth tuvumulaled -m tins eastern side of the station 
eo ns arts of the yellow ■ by, so that whatever wooden structures iuay 
have been used along its sides to strengthen it, no trace could have 
been left of them at this late date. Fortunately, in a certain part of 
the station to the X, K, and 17 when the inhabitants fixed their abode 
here, the yellow clay had hut just arrived, so that it overlaid hut very 
slightly the blufi clay. Hence, if wn.s with the bine clay that the N, 
ft, corner was constructed. It was hen - that the discovery was made 
that the base of the mound was not merely of earth, but consisted of 
groups of pales mixed ivitli day. The liunehcs of [mica and tha single 
pales were sunk as far as the natural soil and were perfectly well pre¬ 
served. They formed asuppurt about o m, wide in which the pales 
were sir ranged in six parotid lines* i.Ki ctn. ajiart. Froru the top af this 
rampart the earth rose on an incline. 

Professor Figorin i b attempts to solve the third problem, that of the 
use of this mound and the constructions upon It, was almost fruitless, 
because the mass of earth forming it was of the yellow clay, and any 
constructions of wood must have been long since destroyed. 1 Inc very 
interesting and singular fart was, however, discovered ; that was the 
existence along the axis of the bridge of a long ditch 25 m. in length 
and 5 ill. in breadth with a maximum depth of about Hob m. Tins 
ditch was found to be tilled with earth mixed with Roman bricks. 
This shows that when the station was abandoned by its original in- 
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habitants and occupied by the- Homans, the ditch was ntill open and 
had been kept open from the banning. In clearing it out it was 
found that the bottom was divided into five rectangular wdU; the 
central being square mid measuring lot 1 m. each way l the other mur 
measuring in every case 250 ut, by o m. Each well was covered with 
4 i -a tab sustained by crosspieces, a number of which wen, in gom l pre¬ 
servation. AH the five contained a considerable quantity of shells of 
the toiio jincfonjru, a few remnants of historic pottery, some bones of 
quadrupeds, etc. It is evident that the dit b was kept open in order 
to show the presence of these five wells; but Lite ohjert of the wells 
scorns u mystery. No swb thing has been found in am other prehis¬ 
toric station nor in any early cities. The only light thrown ii|hhi (heir 
use came from Germany from two Roman cam p-* in the province 
Hesse Nassau at Zugmnntel and Saalbqig, In these ramps Jacobi, 
who has so much to do with discoveries or this kind in Germany, dis* 
covered rectangular wells about tile same size dug in the earth along 
the line of the decrowmes and containing objects similar to those found 
la the wells of this station. These objects most be regarded as the 
Slum, which were buried at the time of the laying out of the camp, 

' GROTTAMARE.-The Temple of the Gqd&elk Cufra ajio a Votive Relief. - 
Prof (hiinurrini writes a short paper in the Sea ri, January, 1NU5, on 
the site of the temple of the goddess CupriL The ruins of the ancient 
Capra Marittimu, in the province of Pieenurn, belong to the period 
when the population of the early city was forced to remove from the 
stronger and more elevated site of the primitive city, the exact location 
of which has been doubted. Here were situated the famous Tyrrhenian 
PflJasgi and their ancient temple dedicated to the goddess Copra and re¬ 
corded by Strabo. Gamurrini locates the temple on the site of the 
c hutch and n i on as tery of S CM arti n, n ear fi rotiamare. Th e fae t that the 
abbey of £. Martin is rnygarded ns one of the first in Italy, make? it ex¬ 
tremely probable (but the monks, with their usual desire lo extirpate 
the ancient religion, erected their church on the site of the temple 
itself, dc heating it to S, Maxim, who was regarded especially aa the 
conqueror of the demon id’ Pagtmbm. This is confirmed by the an¬ 
tiquities still remaining, both within and without the church. 

The most interesting of the ancient objects in the church is a bas- 
relief upon a square cippus, a good work of art- of the close of the 
Roman Republic. It probably was one of the votive eippi dedicated 
in the temple. The excavations made show that the church rises not 
direct ly upon the site of the temple, but upon that of the adjoining 
baths, which were built by Urn Emperor Hadrian. The interest of the 
votive cippus just referred to ron sifftfl in the peculiar helmet which is 
carved upon it in natural sise; it is carefully modelled, and every 
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detail if well given, Ilt> distinctive peculiarity Ctuiy-Lbs iji curved 
ram's horns on the sides of the headpiece to cover the temples. 
At mve the crest rise in unbroken lino heavy feathers, probably cock¬ 
tails. Of course this helmet, of both martial and elegant appearance, 
was copied from a bronze original, but nothing like it in form or deco¬ 
ration had hitherto been discovered. It was already known that 
horns were Used by different peoples on their helmets; such was the 
custom with the Scandinavians, Germans, < hauls. Tliracians, Epirote, 
rtf,, but in none of these cases were the horns ram’s horns. By com¬ 
parison with two bronze helmets in the Museum of Aacoli, which, 
though badly injured, appear to have been decorated with muds horns 
imitated in bronze, ami from information of similar helmets disi overed 
in other parts of the province of Pieenum, and oven as far as Novilara, 
near Pesaro, it appeared certain that this basrelief from tin- tuurple of 
Cupru reproduces the national helmet of the people of PiceuUm, and 
perhaps of the Sabellie peoples. This superbly plumed crest, which 
added in apparent height and i mpriasiveness to thefigure, may be the 
same noted by Livy in the description of the arms of the Samnites. 
The bftsrehef may, therefore, have been consecrated by a military 
leader. 

POMPEti.—T heasuhe of Bqscoheale.— The importance of the treasure 
found at Boscoreale, near Pompeii, cannot be exaggerated. Nothing 
equals it save the fain ous Hildeshdm treasure, II evidently belonged 
to some wealthy inhabitant of Pompeii, who fled with it to bis coun¬ 
try house, hoping tn escape the catastrophe. Baron Edmond Roth¬ 
schild has bought it and presented it. to the Louvre. 

ROME. — HEcortsTRijcrjow of the ara Pacis AubUstae. — The Emperor 
Augustus tells us that: Gum ex Hiepeima Gudiaqm rt'f* \tA i« hie pw* In¬ 
dia prosper? ge&ijf R<m*w rtrfii 77. Atrei i c P, QuintiUo {Xmsidibua amm 
Facie Auyustee wntiiwa pro reditu mro conaun-ari ctn&tik dii campum Mur- 
(him, in gri^r muy £sf ratr«s ft wictrdtrtee el virgina feitalev aunfrrrHiirfwa 
aotrifoann Jacere hmit, This ara was erected or amtfilutn on the 4th 
of July, the year 13 b. c., tmd ou the 30th of January of the year 9 
a, c. it was dedicated, tSedical.t eel Drusa el Crisp!no cos. Professor von 
Dnlin wo# tire first to recognize, a:?. retuLiitiir oi' this important monu¬ 
ment, the marbles which haul lieen excavated at various times, that is 
before 1650, then in IfifiS and finally in ld5!J, on the site of the 
Otto boni-Piano palace, between the Via in Lucius and the square of 
the same name. Only the result of the last of these excavations has 
remained in rite Fntno palace; the marbles found before thi? were 
dispersed, and arc now preserved at Florence in the L'dizi, in Home at 
the Villa Medici, one slab in the Belvedere Court at the Vatican and 
one in the Louvre at Paris. The reliefs and ornaments divide the 
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slabs belonging to this monument into three classes; • l ■ Hlubs form¬ 
ing $ fries* representing processions; (2) similar alalia with festoons 
suspended from bueranefi; (3) larger slabs covered with VuLitiftil 
vines -iTiil figWetlS. The common origin of these three classes, ho for 
as they existed at the r thud, had already been recognized hj Dutschke, 
Antih Bihhmfo in OftvriWwn m, ji. 11. Dutsehke was not, however, 
aware of the existence of the other rc-mninH outride of the l "Hisci; it 
iviia von Duhu, in a pamphlet published in 1379 nod afterwards in 
1SS1, who gathered all the materiel together ami undertook the resto¬ 
ration of the enti re mmmmpnt. H is plates reproi luring the sculptures 
were extremely useful, but his architectural reconstruction is entirely 
erroneous and fantastic, because lie started with the idea that it was 
nn altar. 

Professor K- Petersen, in a long and convincing article In the l?m. 
Mtlth. i jf the German Institute, undertakes- a careful roeunstru ration 
of the .I/' f. He first hIiowt- that von Dnlm's idea that the slabs were 
mostly basreliris applied to a solid background is untenable, because 
all the slab? were originally carved uu both aides, and this is proved 
by the Correspondence of Cardinal Ricci, wbu bad the blocks saw ed in 
two. The only explanation of the u>e and position of these blocks, as 
Petersen shows. is to suppose that they were fieeti from i-utb sides and 
were erected upon a basement in the ahape of a frieze, ^ ^tudy of the 
dimensions and thickni^ss of the blocks shows that they can he di¬ 
vided hit o two scried, The first series 1*05 m. high reprinting the 
processions; the second series 1,30 m. wide and a little thicker deco¬ 
rated with vine- and bowers intermingled with birds. The greater 
size an I thickness of the second seriea indicates that they Formed a 
lower frieze upon which the smaller and thinner processional! frieze 
was erected, The conclusion is that ire bnve here not the constituent 
parts of an altar, but of mi enclosing wall within which the altar, of 
which no trace has been found, may have been placed- 

Without following the author in the intricate discus* ion. which ex¬ 
tends over sixty jiages of the Bulletin,. we will simply give hie results, 
lie conclude* that the enclosure forms a square measuring lO.ld in. 
on each side, by external measurement The exterior of the enclosure 
is decorated with extreme elaboration; the interior is extremely sim¬ 
ple, An entrance was had to the enclosure by means of a door of 
Ionic style 2,-15 m. wide. The approximate height is reached by join¬ 
ing together two lines of slabs add adding a dividing hand and abase, 
which together make u height of about 4 m. The basemen t and the 
architrave bring the total height, to over 0 m. 

Now. the subject of the upper of the extern si reliefs is a sacrificial 
procession in two main sections. These two divisions are represented 
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ll^ moving from the L-eutre the rear toward the front, au in the Par¬ 
thenon frieze, meeting at [lie door id entrance. Each part ig therefore 
divided in three sections: two extremely short ones at the beginning 
and end enclosed between pilasteis, and one uninterrupted Jong sec- 
lion occupying tin,' entire length of each side. Nearly is in, of this 
frieze remain. The left band frieze is complete, and is composed ap¬ 
parently of civil persons. The procession on the right ig wanting in 
inure than the length of 3 m. Here almost all the principal (iguns- 
an- provided with ritual attribute* in contrast ta the i-Tvfl figures of 
the opposite side. The camifhn bear? the figure of a hires : die figure 
wearing the aj^x is regarded as Augustus by you Huhn ; anil the 
.-eric.' elosi.*3 with two figures also wearing the upex. Probably the 
'►thi'i- two Flttmen? between the former and the latter appear to have 
l"‘CiL the Sacerdotal College. After this comes the tig lire with the use, 
tt, td after him the leader of the entire procession of men, women ami 
children. He is represented as an old man, and the connection be¬ 
tween him and nil the following figures is made certain by the wav in 
wliich a littlu child, probably his grandson, is holding <m to his toga* 
turning his head toward the woman who follows, while a youth bends 
over the hoy. Then come a handsome youthful couple, the parent* 
of two children, one of whom each is holding by the hand. Three 
or four other figures are closely united tu this gronp, and with them 
forma numerous and evidently a dktmgtibhod family. Tic-heads 
are characteristic, hut according tu the style of the time of Augustus, 
more Ideal than the art immediately preceding or following it. Hence 
it seems hazardous to attempt to identify, with the help of min* or 
uther material. Tt is more the general i orreapundonoe and Lin group¬ 
ing together of persons of speh number and ngi that inakt^ probable 
the interfirritutii.m of Dhtfi* hke, which although criticised bn? licet! gen- 
ally adopted, fur example by Milan! in the Herman lsyi, 

PP and 3l(i. Thi- opinion of Putirebke in that ire liave here the 
famil y of Augustus, Petersen hi lie re somewhat in his ludiviilual 
identifications and would recognize the different mem here ofthe fam¬ 
ily in tlie following order: Augustus with Lucius ami then Emu} 
then Anthony with LtvitLi, Drosus and Qommnicus ; after them Julia 
atel r l ulia the younger and Tiberius. The boughs carried by many of 
the figures In the two processions are not of olive, as Mllnni thinks, 
although this would be of course the emblem of peaces but they are 
of laurel, liccnuse at Rome peace was right only whan preceded by 
victory, A Iso, the laurel which was sacred to Apollo, the special 
divinity of Augustus* was his favorite (too, and hence is reproduced 
on tile altars of the hires. To Apollo also belong the swans that rest 
above upon the vines of the outer walls, in the midst of which were 
also figured crowns of laurel. 
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The pruceasdon start? from a central group in the near apposite to 
the point whttO the altar stand? in the interior. Three %m*S are 
represented, which were interpreted at first a? the three element* 

:dr water and earth; but the interpretation of Petereen ifi, that we 
h-n-e here n representation of mother earth, the producer oi Hovere 
and fruit?, of animals and of the human race, s^mipumcd. as it ia in 
realitv hy water mid bv air in the form of two secondary nymphe. 
U Mee'ina a* if Horace had n relief of this sort under fa* eyes when ho 
composed the following strophe of the CbnWH & tllilt the 

urtist of this relief was inspired by these few vanes: 

IVrtiib frugUTn peconscjue tellus 
H-picea 1 lonet Cereretn corona, 
uiitriunt fetus et aquae snlubres 
et Juvis uumo. 

This poem was corn posed partly before the return oi Augustus in 
]:•! p r and hence before the nmutructioTi of Ore a™ r white -Airer 
part? were contemporary with iL In them praise is given for the 
reestablishment of faith and moral peace and justice; hut as the binib 
of all this moral prosperity, praise m given abo to the material pros¬ 
perity. fertility and abundance in very* much the same Spirit as our 
relief Petersen calls attention to the to that the same idea of the 
express-1 upon the exquisite relicfe on the breast¬ 
plate of the famous statue of Augustus. The idea of the pacification 
,,r the earth, and its consequent rejoicing md prosperity, was eon- 
neeied with Augustus, not only during Ids reign hut afttirwanda, and 
muj variously caHod Aug^ FdkHa* August, or IuMk* or 

di: and it was also called Pm Mg. It was there fore quite m 
liLLrmonv with these ideas, that the pacified earth should be the start- 
ing point for the great procession celebrating the peace olAugnstUb 
in connection with this corn mem-native monument. This idea is 
,..i,li ri isr-iL by the theory of Petersen that the sacrifice which being 
offered bv this precession is a sacrifice to mother earth or Tellua, 
whose temple was situated in the On-rnru. The second dimly- -l« 
there are two—to whom the procession does honor, is Peace; and ns 
the figure of Tellufi was ai the head of one of the two procession^ so 
the figure of Pein e was at the head of the other. 

The ornamentation of the interior appear* to have Consisted 0* vary 
simple features. There were groups of pilaster connected byfeBto m 
hancin- from bucrnuea for ux-skull*> rating upon a moulded KUB 
and supporting an architrave, In the centre of one of the si'Ins oppo¬ 
site the door, and corresponding to it In width. appears to have been 
a niche, in which may have steed a figure of the fertile earth. A very 
careful comparison is instituted by Peterson between this interior, on 
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■the utv- hand—with its details, its altar, it* niche and its statue- and, 
nn the other hand, many archLtectural foRt-nres imitated in Leman 
frescoes. which might throw some light upon his const ruction of the 
details. He shown how the asdicula should he reconstructed with poly- 
r 1 1 m m r tip deoutHthnif IhjLIi in mi the analogy ul these paintings olid 
from somo fragment* of painted sculpture, evidently remains of a 
similar structure found in 188$ in tin- former Villa Ludovki. 

Attention is enlied by the author to the fact that the reconstruction 
which he gives rifthk monument doty not at all agree with its planus 
given by Landau! on plate Ytn of his Purmu Urbit Bmm —I'eter- 
sen in Boon, Mitth,, tx. 1894, pp. 171-228. 

FftACjHL^T OF £ VOTIVE fifOE* \H THE MUSEUM OF THE CafiTOl, In the 

yoar 1882 the • Hyptothek at Munich acquired a votive rolitl (lirunn, 
'lieM'hfeiimnt No, 85a), the geuuinencs.-* of which has been universally 
reeogn i /.L ih The chief ground for lottbL has foc- n die kolaled charac¬ 
ter of ibis monument It seemed to he the only example oi a devel¬ 
opment of the votive relief upon Greek soil amd'^ous to the deeora- 
t [ vt rclififa of A!exultd no. Earlier eramjdcs from this sertt« seeiued 
to he wanting. Ameluny publishes in the Bc/<'n‘. MUth. a rdiet hi 
the Museum of the Capitol. which forms an early link in th - series. 
Here are represented Asklepios and Hygeehi, and ul tL icit feci the 
iV . ret l serpent- The pforl is seated upon an armchair and wcftia as 
himation, which covers the lower portion of his body ami his Wk. 
In his left hand he carries an attribute, which seems tn .he a HreptyW. 
In front of hioi Hygieia is standing in graceful attitude leaning upon 
a i(undruigular stvlo. In the background is n Jflrtico represented by 
quadrangular piers supporting tin architrave. In front of .me of the 
opening* bang* a curtain, which forms a background I't the figure of 
H v ■ d ei it. Th e - ur far ■ of this m oi nimeni has s u lie red * -o nai do ral. L y, an 1 1 
certain portions, the head of Hygioin.the head and upper portions ™ 
111 ,.- Mrp.nl, tho two leg- of the armchair ami some mi urn detail- ..r- rm- 
torathin*. In the AW< I)t*crkum< tM \Uu CWpiloJ !m f h is suggest*l 
that to the right ot these ligures there may have been vrresented a 
number of smaller figures in adoration, but for such a restoration 
there seems to be no ground whatever. At most we might suppose 
the presence of the other daughters or the boiis of Asklepioa* l he 
type I if Aaklopiori id important for determining the late of the monu¬ 
ment, since it belongs to the iv century and in analogous b-v Lbe A*- 
ItlepiU of Melos Tho attitude of Hygifia is similar to that of the 
Satyr with the Unto, dating from the beginning of the m century. 
Parallels for the drapery of Hygieia are found in the P-dynmia ot the 
Vatican, the type of which belongs to the second hall ot the iv ecu- 
tnrv, and stand* in cloee relationship to Praxiteles, and iu that ot the 
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Must 1 of the I'higi RiJief, Rwtn. Mitth, 1-S93, pi. ti —itt. Since nil of 
these parallels are drawn from At tin: work of the hiMt i|uarter of the r 
century, it seems probable that we have before ns an Attic t a o ail¬ 
ment- In comparison with this the Munich example is in much higher 
relief and richer in * IotniI, forming a Inter development of the series 
represented by the fragment in the Capital. We may now find other 
votive reliefa dating farther hack in the iv century; f»r example, the 
relief of Horakles in the- Biuseo Areheologieo in Venice and a fragment 
of a votive relief to Herakles from Ithome r (Sehoene, t?r Ar/o Reliefs T. 
xxviJ, No. 112i, like two votive reliefs to Ankle ploy and Ilyuieiu. from 
tlio south side of the Akmpolis i ttulK dV Otrr. Hn'L , IS7S. ph vu-vni t. 
In similar manner examples of votive raliefe from the v century T 
namely, the relief: of Nymphs, exhibit in Lhe background a rock be¬ 
fore which is seen the upper half of the body of Pan In the iv von- 
tury snrh reliefs assume the form of a grotto, in the midst of which 
Hermes dances with the Nymphs, while Pan and Achelou? appear 
upon the outer edge. We may not, therefore* infer that ft reek ar| in 
the period of its highest I doom rejected backgrounds in relief alto¬ 
gether; *uch exam pit-- appear in minor works of art, and especially 
in votive relief*.—W. Auull'xo, Ram o. Miltft., ix T p r 75, 

iHscfliPTion of the Ahval Brothehs.—T here has been found not tar fr- -in 
the t 1 astir of St, Angelo an interesting fragment of an ins-crip Liu u be¬ 
longing to the apse i? > of the Arval brotliers, It is part >f the solemn 
in vocation in which the clergy, at the beginning of every year, ex¬ 
pressed good wishes for the safety of the emperor. For the folio wing 
reasons it belongs to a very early date and to the yearn between -7< 1—54 
a. d., in the n gu of Claudius, it is inscribed upon -i marble tablet, 
of narrow dimensions, measuring only 0.26 in, in width, each line 
containing only about twenty letter*. A second peculiarity is, that 
while all si milar inscriptions are In the name of the bead of the priest- 
hood, jyairum Arvalium in thi-? inscription,8n the contrary, the 

formula need is pro eonletjiufruti'Uin Arwitiitm. These two peculiarities 
are to be found In only one other inscription of the sari as. which is 
known to have belonged I wtwsen the years 50—5-1, and there are rea¬ 
sons for believing that the two are part of one and the same tablet 
registering the sacrifices of September 23d and 24th, and mentioning 
the annual supplications on January 3d for the safety uf Claudius. 
Professor Gatti ri-ntorcs the preamble and the text of the *Uf►plication 
in the .Vi7. d. SauA, JS04, pp. 36&-3b4. 

Museums. -The Museum of National Anti' jUitie^ in the baths of 
Diocletian at Rome has. opened new rooms of sculpture. M, F. Ilcr- 
nabei has, moreaver, organ]zed two rooms especially devoted to the 
Lombard period. One contain? objects for the us?'.- of men, the other 
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jewels and other feminine ornaments.— t.'h nhiiquf. d<i .-I rte, 1895, 

p. l>5. 

In these collections the Lombard period is fo r th e first time ade¬ 
quately represented 111 its industrial arts by menns <■! the ■ ■onmm.- ul 
tombs discovered during recent years, and which contained ;i wealth 
of interesting objects such as heretofore bad lint been found 

CoHcen^iMc. yhel apollq Belvedere, H. Freeriehs, in a study entitled 
Dvr Apoll von Bdvtdcrz (Paderbom, 1894), from a number of observa- 
tioiis, comes to the rseh conclusion that the Apollo wan found without 
the left lower leg, without fret, and without the tree trunk* As his 
argument is partially based upon the character of the marble, we may 
observe that greater differences exist between portions which nr. un¬ 
doubtedly of the same block than between those portions which lie 
distinguishes ms old and now. There h little- foundation for his other 
arguments in proving his original thesis.—Pnn itsE.v, Fio ui. }titfh , ix. 
p. 349, 

Statue of the beateo Ashxepios. — File statue u! the seated Aaklepius 
found in the middle of the north side of the Pmeio has been recently 
cleaned, so that we may the more readily detect the restorations and 
thereby distinguish the original parts of Ihe statue- The in art do seems 
to be Pentelic, therefore Greek. According to Matz and toll ftuhn 
the restorations are; the left, ami from the middle of the upper por- 
lluii. the lower portion of die right ami, the neck, a large portion of 
the serpent and the right knee. The bearded head is declared antique 
and original, ;i iid it is supposed that the left hand held a sceptre. 
This wonld make the statue very much like the statue of 1 linraymo- 
rles. But the head is certainly uot original it is more advanced In 
style and of different marble; moreover, the throne l- entirely u re¬ 
storation with the exception of the front leys and the middle portion 
of the Iwk, The original throne was of the same type as that in the 
statue of Menander. Loss successful restorations have been the right 
knee, a large portion .>1 tho li lt, together with tho outer half of tho 
upper portion of the left leg- Hib left as wall die right ,mjj, 
together with a portion of the shoulder, are entirely restored, also a 
portion of the left side. The right arm mid hand were In all proba¬ 
bility brought into relationship with the serpent. It is impossible 
that'the left hand should have held n sceptre, as was probably tho 
case In the livo reliefs from Kpidauni^. 1 he position 4| t the left arm 
would in al IprobabilUy be similar to that of the Menander. Judging 
from the simplicity of the drapery ami the character of the nude por¬ 
tions of the statue, it may be assignod to the v century, 1 he form of 
the throne is found in Attic tomb reliefs, and the pose is like that of 
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Zeus and HcphaiMoa on the Parthenon fritse.—P auses in Boem. 
Mirths ix, j) 74, 

Casts and PHOTOon« 5 m df the Column of Marcus Aurelius. — Scaffolds 
havr been err-cted around the column of Marcus Aurelias with a view 
nf taking moulds and photographs of all the spiral lia&reliefc which 
i over the surface of this column. The iuq Jt are supplied by tin? Em¬ 
peror of Germanv and the Grand E Juke i it Baden. Tb" work Is under 
the dice tiois of Professors Peterson and Domnssewski, and the archi¬ 
tectural part under the direction ''I Profit *r 1 -illerinL The photo¬ 
graphs will he taken hy Mr. Andetaon and the moulds h_v Siu, Pier- 
nnrellL After this hre? been done an illustrated publication with 
explanatory text will he brought out at Munich hy the Hiicctisor.- ol 
Bnit kmaim. — rAromVjaf!, 1835. No. .vix. 

The above work has disclosed tin: fact that The rebels if] the column 
are in a vorv poor state of preservation. and that it wad ample time 
they were reproduced and saved for science, 

A Mihaclf on the Column □= Marcus Aurelius— f’ 1 1‘ the study of repre- 
sentations of Germans in Korn an art., the column of Mar-us Aurelius 
furnishes an important document. Portions of this column have been 
alreuih yhukyraphed, and enable us to substitute a reenable inter¬ 
pretation for the myth of the L* mv Ftilminata, which is fount! early in 
l hriatian writers. In tin writings of Apollinarios, Tertullum, Euse¬ 
bios,, Orusiue, and in tlit* later writings of Xiphilinog, Zomvas and 
Kedrcnus, wc bud with more or I-#:* variation the following live 
point- regarding this myth: i 1 1 the antithesis between tin; rain which 
refreshed tin Romans and the lightning which destroyed the enemy; 
■pi flint both rail] and lightning followed the prayers oi the klirh- 
tians in the twelfth legion], iS.) that this It^ion waa on that account 
named ACfsoTO^idk.QS' i fait. i " '4 i tiuiit this name was alien hy 

the Emperor Mamis Aurelius; and {hy that subsequent pt^mitiod 
iif the t'hris tiaras wns prohibited* A study <4 the photographs shows 
us that the representation of lightning and nt th-' ruin an- not ^n inj- 
medintely connected ae would appear from these accounts, although 
they are brought into apparent relation to each other ill rough the 
spiral i*h si rafter of the representation. It also appears that the indi¬ 
viduals 111 mi n their knees arc not Humans, hut Germans. Ii is also 
knowui that the name JPuhrmuiG was given to this legion before tlie 
battle represented. The supposed letter ut Marcus AurcliiiB either 
had no existence of was a forgery, —■ PuTfiftSEjt m ftocm, IX, 

p. 78. 

An interesting Lamp.—A t u incetmir oS the Artitf£m*e tit* /n --1 ip/--i 
M. Georges Permit read a communication from [>r. \V. Hell dip upon n 
Roman Limp belonging to 8ig. MartinelU,of Horary which hears a has- 
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relief of :i novel character. The style of the art ami rhc lettering of 
the Loseriptmn it to the beginning of the imperial period. The 

desiim shown two gladiators. heavily armed. who urt- attacking c-aub 
other; while ll htni*ta separates them, holding il stall in hits right hand, 
and in his left what looks like u imhi'i- Behind each gladiator its a 
crown. Both are armed more ur less in the style of those calli-d Sam- 
11 Hf.i or ■ i■■ h■ though only-on t oi them had lh< iriiaraeturistie euirod 
sword (men). Beneath the bas-relief is a tillthm tabling the in¬ 
scription : 

teems Vs 

POrtLl.lV* 

These two nnuies cannot belong to the gkdintara; for it Is altogether 
opposed to Roman u&Bgtt to distinguish one man by his mtpum&i, and 
another by the name of his yen*. Besides, the immis are those of 
ritiTft b ft, ami could hardly In -1 given to gladiators. Most probably the 
indicates the mune of tin. 1 maker ot the lump: Pupillius i&aldnuH 
— this inversion of the Mprontoi and gentih- name being common os 
early as Cicero V time. Moreover, the re exist several terracotta cups, 
bearing the name of a maker called Gaiu-s Pupilius: one nf them gives 
also the name of the town, Meroiria in Umbria, where this PopiliuH 
had his workshop. These cup- belong to the end of tin. third and 
tin- first half of the second century r, c. Is it possible that the maker 
nfthe; lamp was a ■bseemhint of tlie maker of tin- cups? Behind the 
crown on the right Sh the letter s. and above the head of the faniaki 
are the letters ms. which Dr. Helblg did not attempt tu explain.— 
A nttii'iiijf. Dec. 1 T 

RONCAGLIA—Discovery of the Andie m Toeatsie of Augusta Bacjejnkorum.— 
—Excavations 1 ujmui the site of the ancient city of Augusta Bugien- 
nurum t led among other things to the discovery uf the ancient thoatrc- 
Ko attempt wils mark 1 to completely clear the area uf the theatre. 
Trial trenches alone were dug at intervals, in order to ascertain. Its 
form, size and age. The fruv 4 consists of three semicircular wtills t the 
inner wall being lomliected with the central wall by radiating trans¬ 
verse walls between xv I a i • h Lire conical vaults, i'he Jnidtlh- wall was 
probably joined to the outer wall by a tunnel vault, which supported 
the marble seals. It is peculiar that these three walls did nut by any 
moans haven common centre, which may Ire explained by the pres¬ 
ence of on) v two staircases at the cmla ul the >-\v+<\ T The diameter 
of the utoll.~<ni b 22,20 m,; that of the snrruundmg wall 57,50 m.; 
the length of the sceren TJ.t50 m,; width of the proscenium in the 
centra 7.20 tn. and on tho sides 5.25 m. Sufficient fragments were 
found to make possible the reconstruction uf tlie detMu lion of the 
stage with its doors, pilaster*, cornices, its thin slabs of colored 
marbles (ram its stuccoes, cZc.— d, N-uri, 1S94 ? pp. 155-158, 
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SUBtAGO'—S tatue of Athlete. —In the Jtihrbuch ..Trr/i- hast. (lS95 r PP- 
4 H_ 55 j A. Kalkmami discusses Th? Stutnr from Subiarv > I J h l, 13 i UiSJ- 
The statue has been published, Ant. Avihn., i Ph 56 1 and Jipuan- 
Bruckmann, Drtibn. No. 349, Head, left arm and nearly *U tV right 
arm are missing. The L-ft arm once touched the right knee. Tha 
rigtii ami extended upward:- and forwards The right foot w mV 
vaneed, tile kuee much bent TV- left knee almost touches the 
ground. The treatment Hit' muscles and anatomy is that of the early v 
century. The position appears by compririson witli Yjwe-psmtiJig& J 
dc., to be that of rapid running. MjWs Lidas mint U** IfniW 
the bronze original of this marble figure, hut conq*&risou with 
■Sly run-, iboobdoa ahoWa that the original of the figure from Puhinco 
belongs to a different school and u slightly leas highly dovidoped art 
than that of Myron. P^ribly the artist of this work was Pythagoras 
of Rhegion. 

vETULONEA,—A qqld Fibula-—< )n Lina gocalled Poptjio alh mrbt on 
the hill of Vetulouia, close to a cm It uf stunts where had been found 
r ,v i peculiar statuettes, one of a nrnn and the other of a woman eoo- 
I by a double brome chain, there was found by chance n won¬ 
derful gold fibula made of solid metal and the body oI which 33 
entirely decorated in moat delicate and beautiful style with iiuy gold 
granules hardly perceptible to the eye. The fibula is of the form 
Which is called a On one side are two large sphinxes 

affronted and standing touching each other with a raised Ihrepaw. 
One has a horac's bend with a giraffe’s neck and upon its buck is a 
quadraped tike a deer, Bztok of it anil under its bind legs up two 
other quadrupeds while directly under it stands a man. The other 
sphinx is winged and with a male head and with a quadruped hack 
of him and one under him. Between the two sphinxes there rises 
upon his hind legs another animal, a strange winged antelope-l ike 
< ivature. Ott the other side there ate also two sphinxes with aimilar 
subordinate figures. The two bases of the body or mhj^thi of the 
fibula are also deooraLed with figures of animals—Jiftt; A &«*, 18$$ 
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III. THE COURT OF COLUMNS AT NIPPUR. 

[Plate xxi.] 
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lu u former article in the American Journal uf Arcileolouy, 
.Tan.-March, lhli.'i, pp. Pt-47. I described at some length the 
excavations of the temple of Bel at Nippur. The site of the tem¬ 
ple occupies hut a small portion of the ruin mounds at that 
place, and far the larger part of our finds of inscriptions were 
excavated in other portions of the ruins. One large cache of fine 
baked tablets of the Cos*aean dynasty was discovered in connec¬ 
tion with a large building of most interesting character on the 
southwestern -i»le of the Shatt-en-Nil. directly opposite the temple, 
in that part of the mounds marked 1 in the plate accompanying 
my lost article, and also in the plan of levels (Plate xxi). In 
the first year of our excavations our camp was pitched on the 
highest point of the mounds on that side of the old canal lied, 
marked 21 metres on the plan of levels, near the figure I on that 
plan (Fin. 4s 1 . There was some delay in commencing excava¬ 
tions because, not having filed a topographical plan at the time of 
application for a firman, according to the law, it was agreed that 
after reaching Nippnr we should not In-gin to excavate until 
such a plan had been prepared, and accepted by the Turkish 
government 
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During the few days while the plan was in preparation we were 
occupied in building our camp. For this purpose bricks were 
needed, and workmen were sent out to gather them wherever 
they could he found upon the surface of the mound. Some of 
the men engaged in this search found a brick structure just 
appearing above the earth iu a gully beneath the camp to the 
northeast, and proceeded on their own responsibility to excavate 
the structure and remove the bricks. Some of the I-rick' "hich 
they brought in were inscribed. This led to an investigation of 



Fig. 48 .— Cami* fbom east, first tear, 18 S 8 -W«, great them u i* 

fo regrgu jn>. 

the source of supply, and induced us to commence excavations at 
the point where brickwork had been discovered containing in¬ 
scribed bricks. The brickwork proved to be part of a tomb made 
of bricks taken from various structures, chiefly ou the tempi.* 
hill, prominent among which were bricks of Tr-(iur, Ishme- 
Dagan and Meli-Shihn (AssurbanipaK In this tomb were found 
one coffin, several bodies, and great quantities of pottery, bead* 
and small objects. Not far away we discovered a second tomb 
(Fio. 49), containing at least ten bodies, buried at different times 
_some even after the roof had caved iu. This tomb was built upon 
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si fragment of a brick column. All about both tombs were coffins 
—I had aim out said eonntlesa coffins—of clay, side by wide, in 
ne^t*, one across another, two and even three bodies in one 
cothn. Sometimes jars had served as coffins. Indeed, the inter¬ 
ments were in every conceivable fesliion. Naturally wt,: tit lir^t 
that wc had j* :• i lll■ I the neoro]>olis of ^ij^ur, and the 
columnar construction which we unearthed at ibis |>oint we at 
first imagined lo have laid some connection with the interment 
of the dead- But as our work proceeded it became muni test 
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that, whatever might have led to the choice of tilts particular spot 
rbr wo many interments, they hud no direct connection with the 
intention of the building itself, every interment haring taken 
place after the building hud lain in ruins for a long period* 

The building w hich we thus aceideutnlly disc.wered, and which 
has not yet been completely explored, proved to be, nest to the 
ivmi'h- itself tlic most interesting and ambitions structure exca¬ 
vated ur Nippur up to date. The court of columns which we 
first In id bare {F\v,>. 50 and 51} was fifteen metres square. The 
tloor consisted of a pavement ■ T unbaked bricks of small able and 
good ijiLike, two to three metres in depth. Around tins, on three 
aides, ran u sort ul edging consisting of a double row of burned 
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bfmta, out of which rosy- four round brick columns resting on 
square pillars of brick descending about a ineire beneath the sur¬ 
face i Kin. -V> \ The southeastern or fourth side differed from the 
other three sides only in the matter uf the brick pavement belu'cen 
the colLimns, for on this side there were four rows of bricks instead 
of two* making a complete pavement. On the northeastern side, 
owing to the slope of the hill in that direction* the hriek p»ve- 



Fm. 54k—-Coirnr op s.'OLUiui&r lirAutiusa or 18&0, 8ciu r -008 u.= I -M. 
SGa l e u v if l a?, or ool*Uh s, *Ul 41 m . — 1 m . 


ment and the foundation* of the column* were almost entirely 
washed away; nevertheless, from the little which remained, it 
seemed probable that this side was the same as the northwestern 
and south western tides* mid 1 have ventured to assume that this 
was the case* The comer columns were of a peculiar shape, 
partly rounded* partly &jLUire, as will he seen by a reference to 
the plan (Fro* oO)* The comers were 12° off the cardinal points. 
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in the case of the Temple, In front of this court, on tho 
r-OLii heast side, were the remains of a long narrow pavement, oil 
which stood two culurnug of larger ei^e* bni everything 1 else hi 
this direction was ruined hr water. 

The columns iff the court were almost exactly a mOre in 



Feu. 51.—Excavato ijr** Aiii>uf CutmT cf Otttultin^ 188'/. 
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diameter at the base, They Uaul b.-eu so broken up by Inter gen¬ 
erations to obtain material tor hnildmg that tin entire column 
chiIiI not In' restored, The portion* of the columns which were 
still III place, to the height of ;i metre or thereabouts, were eon- 
stiiut ill diameter, hilt some of the tragi mu its which we tbinul 



i+eattcred here and there were of linteli smaller sUo that Mr, 
Field, the architect of the expedition in the lirst year. Was in¬ 
clined to think at Host that they belonged to other columns. It 
w:ih tin ally shown, however, that these small pieces, the smallest 
not being more than uhont half n metre in diameter, were part 



Fiu. Elevation or tssncii A Bur Fia, 51, n-uowixa mtrra or uvca- 

V ATI l>S MNUTB Tils COP ST SJF COLCMKs; ALSU LOjlTUHJATluSt A5H 
1.EV S3, (.Of TTHCNCll TO DOTH 6IDES OF SAME. 


of the same columns* One fragment, somewhat larger than the 
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Fig. 54.—Coeut op CoLtrjnrfl ash MiHUirtTNuiarn bthitctuiie, E.virw YTtos* 
of I89£i r .Solid str.atgh.t m walls; hotted imjgttT LLxn 

AETpfrOKlEEP WAlL^f SHAPED FpjlTIDJTa, fcXCAv AT]f>SS_ 

hall’ of the columns was very rapid. 


rest, showed that the rate i-f diminution of diameter in rite upper 
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These L-nl iimm weft! built of bricks especially made for the 
purpose, It will lit observed from Lite plan ill Fla. SO that the 
six bricks of which the balk of the column is composed form 
cilltIj a segment of a circle, with the apex truncated, so that they 
do riot til together in the center, hat leave a considerable space 
to he filled up by bride fragments of various sizes and shapes* tm 
special bricks having been made Lor lhat purpose. The bricks of 
the columns were laiil in mortar, not in bitumen. They were 
red, hard ami well baked, lint somewhat brittle, leading to break 
up when the attempt was made to separate them from the mor¬ 
tar in which they were imbedded. After the columns were sot up 
they Weiv evidently drefisQd with some sharp instrument* for the 
purpose of cutting off projecting edges of bricks and mortar and 
making the surface of the columns smooth and true. 

It will ho perceived by an examination of the plan (Fro. 50) 
rhi.tr the columns are not at exactly even distances from one an¬ 
other. So on the southwestern side the distance between the 
western corner and the nearest column is l.tS£ to., while the dis¬ 
tance between the southern corner and the next column is 1.7b 
ni. The other spaces on that aide are ldiW m.* 1,72 m. and 
1.75 in, n \ 11 "i ti vc 1 y r Such i r regu 1 ari ti es a re ru the v el unto ■ i e ris \ 1 c 
tif [Im architecture at Nippur, and I suspect of Babylonian archi¬ 
tecture in general. 

It Wiis evident from the line of ashes which ran along by and 
outside of the columns and the heaps of ashes at each ei inter that* 
while the cun it itself was probably open to the heavens* palm 
beams bnl rented on the columns and supported a roof of a build¬ 
ing about the court on nil tour tildes. But at the outset the 
hearings of Hiis evidence were somewhat confused, from the tact 
that after the destruction of the building its site was appropriated 
tor burial purposes* and we were for a rime inclined to suppose 
that pirn of the wood remains which we found in and about the 
colonnade were connected with the burials which had taken 
[dace there. Our excavations in the second year gave tinal evi¬ 
dence that thi' was tint the ease, but that the remains of burning 
were all to be attributed to the structure of which the court oi 
columns formed a part; for in the second year we Were able to 
show thm this court was part of a very much larger structure, 
which was destroyed by fire* 
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Daring the fiwt year our trenches. about the court 1m,-.1 cut 
th lough a number of nvnS1 of [mu brick, which lU'i'ii Mr dishit e- 
grated iiiul ruined by tire timt, with > mi' lin k of experience and 
tlie lack of experience of mir men in detecting matters of tbi* 
we wore unaware tk;il m: were cut ling through walla. The 
accompanying plan (Fm. 54) will showno much of the building 
il> ui‘ wei 11 ah[c lo excavate in the second vuar. ! >i the 11 *>rtI l- 
west of the original coun of column* we found :m sfleovc {D mi 
l J nu .nl, uiso photograph, Hu. oo), which Lmd cvidvntk be* n 
ixirited in, five root' being supported upon two rectangular oblong 
columns and two oval columns uf brick, rhe axes of which 
U’cre 1.3n lit, and ,f!p u\. The.se Columns rented on u platform of 
three rows ui bricks, beneath which was u metro of naml hri -k. 
As will lie observed, this ponicn was not exactly in the middle, 
Nothing ever was exactly in the middle nl Nippur. 

The court bail been surrounded !>y a building on all side*. ex¬ 
cepting possibly the smillieasr—the walls of lids hmldinj being 
ot unbaked brick in large blocks. I lie w j!I In mini uni tL l • enurt 
lo the northeast (P mi Fm, -Vfi win <o destroyed by water, 
owing to the descent of the gully in this direction^. that ii rmdd 
he traced only over li portion oi its extent. On the southwest 
two passages opened out from (he court, one nf these giving 

entrance to a room (R). from which again .iber door opened 

into a long corridor pf)p Tins corridor wu- explored hy ei trench 
begun in the first year and continued in the second yeur i Kins, 
dd and ab), leading under the highest part of the hill and reach* 
ing finally ft depth of over thirteen metres. This w.n a pecu¬ 
liarly difficult portion of the tumui'ls ro explore, dncti althougli 
the trenches were purposely made of unusual breadth, they eon* 
stEindy showed a tendency to cave iti; and all bough we won- 
fortunate enough to have no ucci dents, nevertheless mure than 
oner wc found our trenab filled up and live wm-lc of several weeks 
destroyed, Such & cavedn occurred toward the end of the .second 
year of tinr excavations; and as. at that time we were ub ■ ex.pl ir- 
ing the temple, and much work remained to be done ibere, 1 
iibuudoned the further investigation of this building on C mip 
Kill in order to concentrate all of my force on the temple Lit!. 
Mr. J lay lies had a somewhat similar experience in t ki. tir-t year 
of bis Work, and as his force was small and the amount still to 
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lie done on the temple hill very great, he abandoned the explonr- 
don of this building after a few weeks : work, in which he had 
done lii tie more than clear >mr the debris Freni some of my 
former trenches, mid concentrated his work upon the temple hill 
and die hill marked X in the plan of levels, in which we made 
our greatest discoveries of tablets. 

In the t enter of the Camp-Hill* under the :!4 metre level, the 



Fin. MJ,—t}ntA*r Thju'b at CAStr Hill, looking wor, Suowbsg wall, 

M M. SECOND YEAR. 

amount of superincumbent earth wan r*u givsit that I coudueted 
excavations along the walla of thu- building* largely hy tunnels, as 
will be uoen front the p lan. There was on what seemed to be 
the extreme southwestern side of (he building ll vwy targe tine 
wall (MM s slaiwn in Fin. jii, built i$f the large blocks of mud 
brick spoken of above* burned red for the most part by the eon- 
diigratkm in which the building was destroyed. This, which I 
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judged to be the outer wall of the building, from it* position, sbe 
and lack of door*, 1 traced, ehieily by tunnels, for Tin.' distance 
of cG metres, finding a corner to the west, bui none to the south, 
where the wall crossed a deep gully mid wu* 'truck again on the 
next mound beyond. 

Another passage way opening from the main court at S was 
closed by a door having a brick threshold aim! a fltotiB door 
socket. At the other cud of this corridor then; bad been a simi¬ 
lar door and door socket. CInured beams "f palm wood in this 
corridor showed the construction of the roof, Heaps of ashes, 
with pieces id' tamarisk on the brick threshold, were the remains 
of doors and door-posts. The small chamber marked L into 
which this cor rid'it gave access, hud apparently served as a 
granary, and was full of burned barley. Lt should be added that 
in the long corridor, 0, we lb and at about the point marked by 
the letter 0 another deposit of burned barley, as well a^ the re¬ 
main* of burned palm log* from the rook 

From the chamber I a passage-way opened into a large room, 
which was divided into two part* by columns different from those 
in the large court, or in the smaller portico opening from it on 
the northwest (E; see also photograph, Flu. .17), There were two 
columns bulk in the wall, in the manner indicated in ike plan, 
and two round column* set upon *i|usuv bus. :*, each of the bases 
consist! tig of four courses of brinks and resting on mud brick 
foundations, Tim circumference of these round columns was 
3.95 m. Between the columns, from one side to the other, ran a 
low brick wall about a* high as the top of the banes; the top of 
which, E suppose, marked the dour level of T1 1 1 r- room, ku that., u> 
in the court of columns, the square Imses of the round columns 
were originally below the door surihee. This mom was on the 
edge of a gully, toward the southeast, and was entirely washed 
away from the point where the line* stop. 

The round brick construction marked H.iu tiie series of rooms 
and corridors opening out of the court to the southwest., was a 
well* or more probably a water-cooler* 

It will be seen on looking at the plan that at rise southeast of 
the court first discovered there was a long low platform i TT), 
hut nv wall, as upon ihc other side, Ou tin* platform, which 
consisted of three coarse* of burned bricks fating un a sabstrue- 
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turn of mod brick, stood T as already stated, two columns of 
much larger fike than any found elsewhere* The base of one 
of these columns was in [4sure, m indicated at F, Traces of 
a second Ijhbc I thought that 1 discovered at l', Ucmanis 
of two round columns were found strewn here and there 
in the earth, from which it wag dear that the diameter of the 
columns at the base must lum- been two metres, or more than 
double that -4 the columns of the court, f lu* platform tuy tinder 
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it narrow mound separating the gully in which we found the 
court of mlninns from a much steeper gully to the southeast, 
\'e:tr one of these columns was a fragment of a wall nf unburned 
brick with some courses of burned brick upon U, but what it 
meant or where it led to l do not know, since everything be- 
ymd i Lis point was washed u way, and it was impossible to obtain 
any clue for u nsfioustnictum of the building on this side. The 
form of the platform, however, and the position and rizt Q f the 
two columns, suggest a gateway and an entrance to ihe court. 
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Wiethe* tlte entrance was from anotli r court of the building, nr 
from the outside, it is impossible to determine 

Toward tin: northwest and the aouthwi-Ett the dittie til ties that 
met ns were ijuite the opposite of those with which we hail to 
contend nt the northeast ntid so nlheasit—namely, the fact of the 
rapid rise of the hill on those Miles and the immense niana of earth 
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under which oerytljina watt butied* Tin- whole suriiun of the 
hill to rhf northwest ami southwest was covered v\ Ltli a Jewish 
settlement, the houses of which were built of mud [trick, mid in 
almost every house we found ono or more Jewish incantation 
bowls* Iil one of these houses on the lull to the southwest we 
found u curious pottery object, which we supposed. to have be- 
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longed to n Jewish doctor nr apothecary, and to have been intended 
rather for ornftmmit or advertisement tl.mii tor use. Wt 1 con¬ 
cluded that it belonged lit an apothecary or doctor* from the 
tact that there were in the same plat-c several day bottles healed 
with bitumen, containing a mixture which we judged to he in¬ 
tended as medicine, although no chemical analysis has yet been 
made. Our conclusions may therefore be feulty on this point* 
but the discovery of Jewish bowls in Lhe same house seems t>► 
settle the filet that it belonged to the Jewish colony- Kude coins 
found in aome of the lumst-s of this settlement indicated that it 
was in existence as late as the vit century a* n. This Jewish 
town extended over a large part of tiic mound? to the southwest 
■ if the camd ffom (damp Hill i marked i on the plan of levels} to 
X, and is everywhere identifiable by the incantation bowls Found 
in the house*, some of which are written in Syriac or even Arabic, 
although by tar the larger part are in Jewish script* In one 
of the houses mi 1. vlnse to the mkniiuade, was found a citri- 
ouw fragment, 21 centimetres in height, of a statue in black 
dlorit.ic stone * photograph. Fm, 58 i, On one face, the obverse, 
was .i rum iu relief, 1 ■ >d>L behind by a hand with very slender long 
fingers. Tin hand was relatively iniu-li larger than the ram, tin- 
middle fingers measuring .042 in., while the height of the ram 
over its hindquarters is only .11 in. On the edge of the frag¬ 
ment, in front of the rum. the breast mid some of the drapery of 
a human figure can be seen. This is relatively smaller than the 
rum* and much small or than the hand. On the reverse is the 

small of a ... back* m id raped* and corresponding in size 

rather tn the hand than to either the breast or the ram, I sup¬ 
pose that this was found nr dug up by the occupant of the house, 
somewhere, probably on tin temple hill, which was at that, time 
unoccupied or sparsely occupied, anil seem* to have served to 
some extent as a brick quarry for the later inhabitants of oilier 
jiarEs of the mounds. It is one of the fragmentary evidences of 
the existence at Nippur, at some time, of stone statuary resembling 
that at Tello. ll may he added that both on the temple hill imd 
also at X* Mr. Haynes 1ms now tbund objects bearing inscriptions 
of paiesis of Tello, thus establishing on a still surer foundation the 
connection which I bad conjectured from the fragments of statu¬ 
ary found at Nippur, 
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At the time of the lavish occupation of the mounds the surface 
was already very uneven. The Jewish settlement occupied In 
genera3 the higher portions of the surface of the mounds, which 
wore tJ j tis still further increased in height, while the gullies were 
lelt unoccupied, Such partial settlemcnls of the mounds outside 
of the temple ]]]ll 5 which is more utdf 'flu In its strata, and the 
cmBeipueiit unevenness of stnitilication. have rendered the task 
of’ determining the dates of buildings anil oh]cuts found at Nippur 
one Of great difti unity. In one of the gullies on the northeast aide 
uf X (indicated hy |Li^ letter K on the [ihm of levels'! was found a 


Fnii. JjO—TftfcseuKB iv iiovse x. imKivn wkvt, Kianmi vh wucm* of hOvsk, 

Cite \ Ur>iKi a. i 

series nf iMiuns of tin burned brick belonging to a building de¬ 
stroyed by fire (Fun abb hi which were stored tablets of a very 
ancient period, several of them hearing the seal of (T&mikiSin of 
Ur, cimi i!. i\ At the point marked J 1 ” on the same mound 

whs found n room used. lor the storage of unbaked tablets of t}ji- 
same period* These had been :le- ranged on wooden sbelves run¬ 
ning around tin* walls, which, when the building 1 was destroyed, 
fell to the ground with their precious freight* A brick well at 
fr hja point wa* choked With earili. which m* exoa vau-d down to 
the water level, recovering some hundreds of tablet fragment* of 
tin* same period, which had hdku nr been throw u in it. At C, at 
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a hot ui-AVIml higher level, wo found a tine deposit of tablets of 
the Coa&iuean period, iirca 1300 it* c. At II Mr. Haynes h ftg 
found remains of the Sargan period (itfdH! a. r.) 3 almost at the 
surface, lit tile same part nf the mounds, and oiten at but a 
slightly hi liber level, only on the summits instead of in the val¬ 
leys, uit f> mud ttm houses of the Jewish town. These hoases arc 
m all cases of unburui J I ■rick, and resatablejO? in fact seem to be 
identical, with the houses of ordinary town Arabs of the present 
day in ITilluht Shatm, Diwaniyeh and similar towns in thur 
region* Not only do we find that the house- of the present day 
in neighboring burns are identical in structure with those built 
l;y the dews at Nippur about ?u0 a* tj., but the onlinftiy struct¬ 
ures of the -a flier periods back to tlu- title of Sargon are of the 
-iiinc type ami material; and iris • >nly in exceptional eases that 
the shape of bricks or derails of architecture give any i.Uit to 
dale* A similar hom- igeueity exists m the pottery and household 
utensil- found in the houses and graves, Naturally, as a cause- 
-iue[ice of long experience, we are finding marks of date in objects 
which ar lirsT seemed nudnieable. and Mr. Ttayues is? now able to 

ii.v will.usidendih certainly the period 'if some things about 

which ! could reach no conclusion. Doubtless, in course of time, 
us the result of systematic and patient work, we shall be able to 
usdgu periods to much of the pottery, bricks and the like, and 
nlii ti ait i -ly to determine the period of objects found, even where 
they arc net accompanied by inscriptions. At present, however, 
we are compelled to rdy upon inscriptions for chronological 
pur[M ises, 

I have already stated that the discovery of Kutir coins of the 
first ( uliphs in some of the .Jewish houses on Camp Hil l suggested 
the dtre of the v 11 century k . e. for the dewish town on the 
mounds o! Nippur, In another plan- not liir away the houses 
with Katie coins were huilt over the rninfl of those containing 
dewish bowls, showing that the Jewish era also antedated the 
Kntic. In the house In which the curious piece of composite 
pottery mentioned above was found Jewish howls and Parthian 
coins ocL-urrcd together. We can thus carry the Jewish occupation 
of that part nf the mounds about and above the building contain¬ 
ing the court of columns hack to die beginning of the Christian 
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era or a little esirlier, and find that there wax & considerable Jew¬ 
ish settlement at A'ippur during a pi‘Hod of years or more. 

Blit at the same time tliat a part of the hill was occupied by a 
Jewish town, burials were taking place in other parts, and espe¬ 
cially over and about the court of columns; sn thnt, us I have 
already stated, wc at first mistook this portion ot the mounds for 
the necropolis of Nippur. These graves were so confused in time 
that it is impossible to talk of strata. One and the same tomb 

.i tains 1 1 iiriuh of different periods, Cuius and seals found here 

show that these burials occurred in the Say sunk] i T Parthian, and 
apparently also in the Persian and Babylonian periods. Out of 
c 1 j confusion ir was impossible to obtain any elue to [ 111 - date of 

fl.ilmnuar structure. which I supposed tor a hmg time to be a 

building rtf late date—not earlier in any event than the Persian 
period, and probably influenced in the use of columns by Greek 
art, It was the connection of the court of columns with the huge, 
rumilViiig structure lying under the central mass uf the lull which 
gave me the means of dating the colonnade, by a cut through the 
' igfcest part of the InB—the part which had the most and the 
best preserved strata. 

As shown by the plan of levels (Plati \xi i and plan of building 
i Tfiki. 54 1 , a brood trench was carried directly through the highest 
part of mound I T which had been occupied by our camp in the 
first year. At the point t\ between the 1+ and the It] metre 
level* the houses which we found at the surface—the lines of 
which were actually visible without excavation—were above the 
,1cwish settlement; but at the summit of the mound, at the 24 
metre level, this proved not To be the vase. We excavated first il 
series of rooms, several of which were plastered and wlutewusffid. 
The floors of those morns wen' about 3 metres below the surffii-o. 
The discovery of incanULtiou bowls, one of them written in Syriac 
eharm tiTs, in several of the room* of this aerus. together with 
Knfic coins, settled quite satisfactorily the date of this stratum as 
about Tmi A., d. It clow this we found Jewish bowls and tkssam 
ian and Parthian coins. At a depth of 5 or 6 metres below the 
surface we came across a second series of buildings, above and in 
which were a number of burials in day slipper-shupcd coffins. 
These burials bud evidently taken place after the houses in the 
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eecond stratum had felleu into decay. There was nothing in 
these coffins or in the houses beneath them to determine dute* 
Below this we found no buildings and no proper strata, but 
only n few objects of various sorts loose in the earth + -Vt 10 
metres below the surface i felt confident that we were well into 
the Babylonian period, but we did not obtain any objects by 
means of which date could be proved beyond question until we 
reached a depth of 11 metres, at which depth we were on the 
level of the court of columns. Here we discovered quite close to 
the great wall MM, but on the outside of it, in a small tunnel run 
out from the wide trench, a curious sce of pottery stored m u large 
urn (Fig* GO). There were three small hoses, the largest 10 cur 
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square, two of them with covers, and three small vases, all quite 
peculiar in pattern, colored green and yellow in stripes* The 
largest box was ornamented with knobs. Along with these were 
more tliEiu a hundred small discs and crescents mostly in black 
and white, pierced fbr purposes of suspension. This pottery did 
not semii to he connected with a burial, nor were there um con- 
teiita in the boxes or vases excepting the earth which had fallen 
into them. There were no traces of house walls ile this point. 

While I w:is still uncertain as to the date of (his pottery, or in 
feet of anything about this perplexing hill, in a small tunnel from 
the great trench on the opposite or southeastern side, at the depth 
yf fl.20 metres, wo discovered 240 baked tablets, practically en- 
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tiru. Thi.se lay together in the earth, a ml the clay about them 
showed marks of burning;. There was uu trace of a wall irnme¬ 
diately about them* Further excavation added about 53 tablets 
EoueuI in the adjoining earth, together with n very large number 
of fragment^ all found within a radium of a few feet and appa¬ 
rently loose in the earth* Scarcely bad we made tins discovery, 
however, and secured the tablets, when the trench caved in, and 
we were unable to remove die superincumbent earth and reach 
■ >ur old level again that year. 

In the first year of his work Mr* Haynes undertook a further 



t'jtf, HI.-AnWST TANLET OF AZI-M VflUCTTASE, \ 0"vAtAlf KlSii Of 
B11TLD5, 1^84-12^8 H- AtTPAt i, em-tii ABnur 20 i’M. 

excavation of this site, and bad the good fortune in discover in 
the same locality' u large mini her of tablets of the same type, ] am 
n no hie to identity the precise spot at which In discovered his tab¬ 
lets. Mine wen? discovered at the spot marked It, on hid 1, i’Pi orE 
xxn at which point, it will lie observed, a rnnnd is indicated in the 
great trench. On examination these tablets proved lo he, with¬ 
out exception, records of the Cossneati dynasty. The large tablet 
represented i cj the photograph (Fio. til) bears llie name of Nhuzi- 
MurrUttttsh, and 1- a record of temple income, as are all ihc other 
tablets of this find, They are archives of the L’ossaean dynasty, 
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dealing with the receipt* of the great temple of Bel The date 
of Xazi-M limit tosh H 12A4 to 123B li. r. 

It will be observed that these tablets were nut actually found 
in the Largo building containing the court of columns, but. ns I 
think will have boon made clem by niy account of (he esscava- 
tions, tin v i nabh 1 u* to date ai-eurut.elv the stratum t'< whuili that 
building belongs. It was in existence at the time of the suprem¬ 
acy of the Coasaean dynasty, and presumably, inasmuch as we 
found that some of the king' of ihftt dynasty, like Knrigalam n 
(1806-1284) and KntlushmamTurgu (1257—1241), son of Uari- 
Mu mi ttasli. were great builders—-we may not unfairly presume 
that this building was erected by tin 1 kings of that dynasty some¬ 
where, h t us say., between 1450 and 1250 H. o* 

The endeavor to secure dates on tJje other side, that is before 
flat' erection uf this building. by exeavati ng beneath it, was not 
reworded with success* The great trench through the centre of 
the hill was curried to the depth of 13 metres at the point where 
it strikes the great wall MM on tin: south eastern 4de of the wall 
(TTm -ill. At this depth we found other wall* of unhuked brick 
belonging to buildings of an earlier era, and followed them tor a 
little distance with l uiili< b. but without result, A long trench 
wu- projected aeru'S 11 1 >- entire idll to give us a section uf the 
same, a- will be >t:en by Mr. Field’s plan (Kir.. 51). Beneath die 
court of columns this latter trench descended < Fin. 53) to 
i In depth of 13 metres,, at which point, we were exactly 24 metres 
below the 24 metre level, hut nothing was discovered which 
could throw any light on the question of date*. Here and there 
we found pottery and household utensils, hut always of the same 
common 'diameter which might have Lnslonged to any period 
from H argon down to tin- present time. At the depth of 13 
metros we came upon a wall of unbaked brick (shown at bottom 
of trench in Him 53) equally lurking in characteristic features,, 
'Old tit this pidu I vc»'wen- ■ ,i .f oil :o-lb;, i.iLi-n rhe-luiM i'u 1 1, r ■ ,f 
jl caved n. 

1 have given In some detail the plan* of rids building, as tar as 
excavated, and an account of the excavations,, because a peculiar 
interest attaches to the uae of tlie round eoftuim. Ooltusui of a 
different form, and very much more elaborate in some particular*, 
have been found by M, de &irsec at Tvllo, 1 had the good for- 
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tune to discover, at a umuud which will not In- found on any map 
ut the country with which 1 nin ltiinllinf—Abu-A.dbam—a lew 
hours distance trcm Tollo, on the other side of the ^hatt-el-Hal, a 
building witli brick columns* precisely like 11 u is- thin id in the 
court of columns at Nippur. Aim-Adhunt i* one of si very re 
markable group of mounds, lying unfortunately in the midst of 
sandhills* between Ham main and Umm-cl-Ajarib Mother of Scor¬ 
pions), a little to the northward of the direct line between these 
two places. 

The most important mound- of this group are those of Ynkhu, 
Or more properly Jokbfl. which evkienliy represent ss large uud 
important city. The mounds uf Yokha an* extrusive, bin low lyitie. 
like (Lose of Tetlo. Intone Augments are numerous* ami one >-uu 
pick up Liu the surface (puuiiities ml pieces of ■Fuses and other -iml- 
lar objects of stone of various surfs ektroTiu ly well wrought. SSuch 
objects* ns tarns my experirmv goes, uiv an evidence of an anti¬ 
quity antedating* 20 dU h. r.. and their uppeiiruh'e rut the surface 
is an indication rhnt these mounds were, comparatively at least, un¬ 
occupied during (he succeeding age-. Brick- found In a struct un 
at the surface of tin- mounds were of decidedly archaic appearance, 
flat on one side and convex on the other* with thumb grooves in 
the convex surface, like those (oil ml he math the ziggnrat at Nip¬ 
pur in the pre-Sargome stratum, Loftus, while exploring in this 
neighborhood, found at Yokha a small stotu* suitin' of the Tello 
school of art, dating from dUtiO n. . , , Tntrch and R\^<urh^ lt> 
Chaldaco. and Susitma, p. 1 H.h tuttc], The University of Petinsy!- 
vanisi possesses a di H>rc$ockot from Yokha bearing the inscrip¬ 
tion: “ fiamil rdn, the mighty king, king of l r. king of the 
four quarters of the earth, lias built fur Marduk his favorite 
temple.'' This gives us a date of 2 dm.) a* c. t and shows us 
that Marduk was the special god of the city; but if doe- not give 
us the dace of the city. Tablets from Yokha suggest the same 
general date by their appearance and the character ol tire script, 
but are equally unsatisfactory fbr the purpose of naming the city. 

About a quarter of an hour Emm Yokha. to the southwest. He* 
a small mound called Fenva. the surface remain* on which are 
of the some general character as those on Yokha. Beyond this 
again are two smaller mounds, belonging apparently to the same 
period* on one of which* Abu AdLiini, I Jbund the 1 mil ding men- 
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tioned above, containing a court of columns of a still more inter- 
eating type architecturally than those found at Nippur iFiu* t\ 
There were visible two ms ms, the larger 3bxl8 m., md the 
smaller, or in nor room, lSxlo.-i, the walls of which tut th out were 
relieved by half columns in brick. In the inner room were 18 
ioLind columns mI'I sriek, oaeh about a metre in diameter, sot upon 
auuarC bases, each side of wiriofc measured 1.5 m. (I am not sure 
that the two center coin in ns were not missing.) These eoluiiWu> 
were similar in s-oiistruction to those at Nippur, From the evi- 
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Lienees of the surrounding mounds, I should judge that this build¬ 
ing belonged to the middle of the third millennium b. c . 

Abu Ad ham i as already indicated, lies in the sphere of influ¬ 
ence of Tullo. Less than uu hour away toward the Shatt-eUHai, 
on the direct road to Tello, lies the burial mound i»r necropolis of 
ITnun-ebAjuiib. This latter mound was visited by de Santee (it 
Is called Moulagareh in Isis report i, who found there a head of a 
type similar to those found at Tullo. My men found at the same 
place st small marble statue of Telle type, much defaced. At 
Uammam, also, two hours or so from Yokha toward tlie north- 
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east* Loftufc fount! a badly broken and battered statue of Gndea. 

1 suspect that this had been brought originally from Yokha or 
Umm-el-Ajarib, but it h at least evidence of the general period 
of the ruins of that section. 

It is worthy of notice, moreover, that Yokha, Perm and Abu 
Ad ham lie on the course of the ancient Sbatt-en-Nil, which l j ih pi¬ 
tied into the Euphrates by Warka or Erooh, some three or four 
hours lower down; and that in tlie mournl called W us was, at this 
latter city, Loft Hi found half col am us of brick, seven shafts to- 
gather, used to relieve a facade. He places the date of the build 
big in which these half columns were found at not later than 
16 GO B. rt Th L- use of col um tia and h alf columns of brick woul d 
seem to have been by no means uncommon in southern Baby¬ 
lonia* wherever, at least, the indueiices of the artiste ot Tello was 
felt, from the middle of the third millennium or earlier until about 
the thirteenth century e, c. 

Another building of a quite difforeut character and much Inter 
date was discovered by Mr. Haynes at Nippur last year, on the 
mound designated vi on ihe general plan of Nippur, published in 
the Jauoary number of the Jours al, between the Temple of Bel 
and the Shatt-en-M, to the southwest of the former. In a letter 
dated Sept. 22d. 18^4, Mr. Haynes writes m follows ■ “ Wednesday 
the various gangs, with the single exception of [he email party de¬ 
tailed for special service on the /Jggumt, were placed nt diiforent 
points on Mound vi, with results of moderate interest to the anti¬ 
quarian. About midway between the temple ot Bel and the 
Shatt-cn-Yil, and slightly to the southward of west from the 
former, has been excavated a building of doubtful origin, built of 
burned brick* nud lime mortar, in the style of the nards or 
holy tombs which abound in many countries of the East and 
South, notably in Turkey, Persia and India, and in the countries 
of Xor thern A frica. 

» The enclosed sheet (Fras* 63 and 64) shows a plan and section 
of this building, which measures thirty-two foot and three inch us 
in length and breadth, and stands parallel to the great Temple of 
Bel Like the famous temple, its northeastern face varies twelve 
degrees from the northwest and southeast line. In each side its an 
opening seven feet and ten Inches wide. The building was cov¬ 
ered with a dome of bricks in lime mortar, and would appear to 
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have been conspicuous lor its symmetry and proportions. Its 
walls today stand seven feet and eight inches high and >ix feet 
and nine inches in thickness, being well built and sufficiently 
strong to resist the lateral thrust of the dome. The walls are 


• of n. 



FlO. «3._PlAX OF BUILDING OK HCRNKD RUtOM ON MOUND VI AT Xll-FCB. 
.Scale .01033 v. = 1 m. 


Imilt of soft yellow bricks measuring twelve and one-half inches 
square, with a varying thickness of two and three-quarter inches 
to u maximum of three inches. In color, texture and mould the 
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quality ot these bricks appears to be identical with that of 
the soft porous bricks built into the facing of the great cruciform 
projections during the last restoration of the teiuplc of Bi*l. 

M 1m the southeastern opening of the building is an altar marked 
A on the “ Plan and Section ” of the accompanying sheet 
(b 108 . 68 and 64). The altar consists of three stages, each stage ex¬ 
cept the highest being composed of two layers ot' bricks measur¬ 
ing six inches. The altar stands upon a raised platform, and its 
uppermost stage has evidently lost a course of bricks, making the 
original height of the altar two feet, while across its top it meas¬ 
ures three feet. The bricks <“omposing the altar were laid iu lime 
mortar, and its sides were smoothly plastered with mortar of the 
same kind. fpon and around the altar, to a considerable distance 
from it, were wood ashes dx inches in depth, an accumulation 
that could not have been accounted for by an occasional tire. 
11 ithin the building, and exactly in front of the altar, Ls a raised 



Fio ft4 .—Sect io? or Buamxd or bchnkd bkick ox mouno m at Nippur, 
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block of crude bricks, shown at P» iu both * Plan and Section r of 
Fins. 63 and 64. The sides of this block were plastered in the 
same maimer as the sides of the altar itself. It was distant from 
the altar about one foot. Possibly the officiating priest may have 
stood here while ottering the sacrifices. There is a difference of 
one foot in the level of the brick pavement shown by the line 
X V. There is no reason apparent to us why the pavement 
should have been made in different levels, unless it possibly was 
to elevate tin* altar and priest above the people in the lower part 
of the room. 

M Looking at the plan of the building, you may judge it to have 
been an Arab tomb or ziaret , and therefore dismiss the subject 
from further consideration. At one stage in the progress of its 
excavation the same suggestion came to us in the held, but as the 
work proceeded this hypothesis appeared no longer tenable, and 
to-day we feel certain that this building is much older than the 
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Mohammedan era, though by whom it was built we have no cer¬ 
tain clue. The bricks used in its construction were new bricks: 
at least they had not been previously used in other buildings, and 
as stated above, they are identical in dimensions, color and tex¬ 
ture with the soft yellow bricks used in the upper courses ot the 
skin or facing of tin* lust reconstruction of the temple m the cru¬ 
ciform style, which would at least justify the hypothesis that tlie 
newlv-diacovered building belongs to the same era as the recon¬ 
struction of the temple. Besides, the orientation of the two 
buildings is exactly the same. 1 lie altar proves the building to 


Fxo. 60.— Stag Kb clatfokm is burned bric k building, mound vl Bark 
4 rr. 10 cn. bmdark; iieioht 1 rr. 3 ik. 

have been older than the Mohammedan era. There an* no in¬ 
scriptions to determine its origin or purpose. We can only guess 
at the former and reason about the latter. Possibly the situation 
of the altar, in the opening toward tho sun at its zenith, may be 
significant of its use. Might it not have been an altar and 
temple, or more properly a shrine, of the fire worshippers? The 
domed building might naturally have been adopted from Persia; 
and that domes were used in ancient times is clearly shown by a 
bas-relief on the monuments at Nineveh. From whatsoever coun¬ 
try this type of building came, it is certain that the Arab tomb 
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and ziaret are its lineal descendants, and by no means a creation 
of the Saracens. 

“ Nearly two months ago an Arab of the desert brought to me a 
model in limestone of a three-staged altar, which in general plan 
l)L*ars a strikins resemblance to the altar described above. The 
enclosed sheet (Figs, do and 66) gives a sketch of both these 
altars. Fm. 66 is the little altar of massive limestone. Flo. 65 
is a sketch of the altar in tin* building described in the foregoing 
pages of this letter. It has lost its upper course of brick. The 
altar (Fig. 66). rudely made and somewhat irregular in form, has 
a circular depression in it' top, thus creating a raised rim around 
its edge.” 

Mr. Ilavnes is inclined to think, us will 1 m* observed, that this 
building is of the same date as the cruciform structure built about 
the ziggurat of the Temple of Bel at Nippur (ef. January number 



Fig. 66. _Staged ob-ikct or m-on*. Ba*k 4 is. m*uarc; hdobt 2 is. 

of the Journal). I have already pointed out the uncertainty of the 
date of the latter, but suggested for it a late Babylonian origin, 
which would seem to me not unsuitable for this building also. 

It must be said, however, that a later date is also possible. 
Both the Farthians and Sassanians played an important role in 
this country at a later date, and both of them erected buildings 
of some importance. Lottos discovered at Warka very interest¬ 
ing remain!-of Parthian architecture, characterized especially by 
plaster mouldings and decorations. He identified them as Par¬ 
thian ami not Sassanian by the coins found with them. I found 
several mouldings of the same sort at Nippur, one of them in the 
vicinity of the square building described above, 1 believe, and 
ascribed them to the Parthian period on the ground of Loft us' 
discoveries. Zihli veh, three hours to the north of Nippur, I iden¬ 
tified us the ruins of a tower of the same period, largely owing to 
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the discovery of similar drL'liitectorali mouldings, As this mound, 
which is a very prominent landmark, had been described by 
some travelers as th' j remains of un ancient Baby Ionian fclggurur. 
i conducted soundings there in the spring of 1890. It proved 
to be no ziggurat, but ;i square tower of unbaked brick, within 
and beneath which was a vaulted substructure of baked brick. 



Piu, @7-—Rum or to was at Aker Kuf. 


Vbovc this latter, and surrounded by massive walls of unbaked 
brick, I found the remains of brick walls and plaster mouldings 
somewhat like those found by LoftOfl at Wurku* The unbaked 
bricks of which the outer walls were composed were of u poor 
make, and wore laid in reeds, the projecting ends of which, wav¬ 
ing in the wind, may have given the ruin its modern name of 
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Zibliyeh. Low, long mounds, radiating in every direction, sug¬ 
gested that, like Akerknf (Fia. 67), near 15aghdad.it was a tower 
built at a canal centre for the regulation or defence of the canal 
system. But while Aker Kuf seems to have been of Cossnoati 
origiu. Zibliyeh belonged to the Parthian or possibly even Sas- 
sanian period. 

An exploration of the tower of Haminam, two days' jour¬ 
ney south of Nippur, led me to reach a similar conclusion in 
regard to this ruin. l>r. Ward, in the report of the Wolfe expe¬ 
dition, described it us a ziggurat, concurring in what appears to 
have been the opinion of Loftus. The latter, as already stated. 



Fio. G&—Rut*» or Hauviam from the nortu. Photograph of Wolfe 
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found on the surface near this ruin a broken and defaced statue 
of Gndea, /tatesi of Tello, from which he inferred u high antiquity 
for the ruins. These latter he describes as quite extensive. I 
found a considerable number ot low mounds radiating from a 
common centre, in or near which stood a tower ot unbaked brick 
(Fm. 68) about fifty feet high and seventy-eight feet square, 
according to Loftus; nearer forty by seventy according to me. 
Sounding the low mounds, 1 found that they contained no re¬ 
mains, and were very shallow. The tower itself proved to be 
similar to that of Zibliyeh, described above. The corners were in 
general toward tin* cardinal points, but so irregularly orientated 
that the northern corner pointed 20° e:»st of north. 1 concluded 
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that tills also was no ziggurat, but a water tower at a canal cen¬ 
tre, perhai* of Parthian origin. 

The name Ilammatu (hath) is presumably late, atul like that of 
the reetlv. ba.-ket-like Zihliyeh, may liave been given by the 
Aral*, owing to the lmth-honse-like appearance of the place. Or 
it may hnve been a reminiscence of the original object of the 
place as a water-tower, supposing that to have been its object. 
It is, however, a very common name for ruins of all descriptions 
throughout the whole Turkish empire. 

John* P. Peteks. 

St. Michael’s Church, 

New York. 
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In digging for the foundation* of the large house which Mr. 
C. Merlin, the well-known artist and photographer of Athens, is 
building at the corner of Academy and Kcphissiu Streets, the 
workmen came upon considerable remains of an ancient ceme¬ 
tery. At mv suggestion Mr. Merlin made over to the American 
School the right of publishing these discoveries, and afterwards 
generously presented to the School three reliefs and one other 
inscribed stone, together with some smaller fragments. The 
finds were made in the autumn of lKft4. Only a part of them 
came under my observation at the time; hcir-e the description of 
the graves and their location rests in part uj«in the accounts of 
Mr. Merlin and his workmen. 

The description will be made clearer by Fig. 6ft, which exhibits 
an outline of the plan of the house, and its situation with rela¬ 
tion to the adjacent streets. All the graves lay two or three 
meters Mow the present level of Academy Street, and this is 
somewhat lower than Kepliissiu Street. Within the triangle ARC 
were several graves with sides and tops of rough-dressed marble 
slabs. Near A were two of this type, side by side, one of which 
1 saw opened. This contained skulls and other lames, more or 
less broken, which indicated at least five bodies, one of them that 
of an infant. With these boms was a jar, of poor and midecor- 
uted pottery, about 15 cm. high and of like diameter, containing 
only earth and some fragments of plain glass bottles of common 
Roman hIuijk?. The eastern end of this tomb was walled up with 
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brick, ami a single slab of marble formed the partition between it 
and the companion tomb. A little west of A was found a sarco¬ 
phagus of Feutelic marble. Tlu* only decoration on the body of 
the sarcophagus was a simple moulding on the front and ends; 
the lid was roof-shaped, the gable as shown in Fig. 70, the roof 
proper covered with the seule-like tile pattern illustrated in ‘E<£. 
A fix-? 1890, TIiV. 9, a sarcophagus [from Fat ms, No. 1180 in 



•: 

Kephi»ia Street. 

Fin. <S9.—Play or Mr. Mkklina Hoc&k. 

the National Museum. (It is worth noting that this No. 1186 
has on the back essentially the same* design as the gable here 
illustrated ; and that the same roof-pattern appears on two or three 
of the sarcophagi from Sidon. now in the New Museum in Con¬ 
stantinople, a* well !h on several other sarcophagi in the National 
Museum in Athens.) 1 he top had liecn broken ojien, but the 
despoilers bad overlooked a plain gold ring which was -till with¬ 
in the sarcophagus. Near C was a large cippuA of llyrncttus 
marhle, inclined perhaps 40 degrees from the vertical, in such 
a way that the top, with the inscription, had to be broken to 
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make room for the wall—-unless, indeed, one was willing to spend 
considerable labor to digit out and remove it entire. When I 
saw it first the fragments were king near, and the inscription is 
given below as Xo. 1. Between A ami (’ was a largo Uoman 
Mel?, tom id lying on one side; from its weight there is no likeli¬ 
hood that it hail been moved far. This is described more fully 
by Mr. rieenuance in the following article. Within the space 
AiMIK the trenches for the side walls and tor the numerous 
cross walls of the house revealed twenty or thirty graves of poor 
construction, enclosed in riles, nearly all of the shape of a contin- 
uous pointed vault springing from a horizontal base. In two or 
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three the enclosing tiles made a coffin of cylindrical form. These 
poorer graves contained considerable remains of hones hut no 
decorated pottery, and nothing to indicate a period earlier than 
late Roman. A few plain glass bottle* of common Uoman form, 
with many fragments of such bottles, and a tew plain jars were 
all. It should he noted that nearly all the graves found were 
oriented in the general direction AB, that is, about cast mid west. 
North of the line I >1 f none were found. 

E, I> and 1 are wells, apparently of Roman date, still contain¬ 
ing an abundance of water. (It maybe mentioned that in dig¬ 
ging for the foundations of two other house* of Mr. Merlin, 
on the corner of Kephissia and Sckeri Streets, and on the corner 
of Sckeri and Kaiiari Streets, ancient wells wen* likewise* found, 
which still furnish water.) These three wells were connected 
with each other, and also with two small reservoirs, F and G, bv 
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aqueduct?, as indicated in Fig, by dotted lines. From E nn 
aqueduct was followed in a we sto rly d irccri on to tlic street li nc. 
Tti the Wiillia ol F and G were found reliefs and tiiserl.pl ioms de¬ 
scribed below under Xus, ij and 4, together with fragments of' 
one nr more richly carved sarcophagi of lVntelic marble. In the 
well D was n terra-cotta lamp "t' graceful form anil deenrutitm, 
with tlmr or five small drinking-mps of reddish elav, undecomtod 
and unvarnished, of tlie gi ncral shape 22*2 in the Berlin vase 
catalogue. 

The location of these finds has been given in detail because of 
their hearing upon u q nest inn of Athenian topography. It is 
clear we have here tin northern limit, nr rhis | -uint, of the ceiue- 
ten along the northern side of an imjiorfanr road leading from 
one of tile eastern gates of the city. There can lie no dnul.it that 
the richer tomb* were nearest to this road, the p>orcr ones farther 
away* Besides, if the road ran immediately to the north of the 
line DEI, i me trace ut il would have been brought to light, and 
another line of tombs would certainly have been revealed on the 
other side of the -freer; for the ape-like projection on the north- 
cm side of the house extends nr least 1- Til beyond the limit of 
the graves found. The road must therefore have run to the 
south of B, mid presumably several meters to the south, to allow 
ior the probable width of the fringe of richer toinlo, The line 
A—K is 14 til, the punt H ILJ'i in. from the present line of 
Kephiosiu Street* The uncicut road b thus located. at this print, 
very near the line of tin- modern road. And if one observes the 
mature of the ground in this region, as shown by tlic Xiremdhtkn 
on haupert s map, it will be seen that ihb is about the most natu¬ 
ral line of communication with the country cast and northeast of 
Athon-. if one consider* grade as well m direction. The sketch- 
map i Fig, 71' will serve to indicate (Jarfuls' conjectural locution of 
roads and wall in this vicinity and the amount uf correction 
which them* finds enable us to make. The lot on which the 
graves wen- found a- shaded, as are two other sites where simi¬ 
lar remains, probably belonging to Tie 1 same cemetery, hud pre¬ 
viously been excavated. That in Muses three! is a house which 
belonged to Dr, Schlieimuiii, who reported on the discoveries in 
\ \ j e Atlu-ni a i i Jfr Ifh ■ *. pip ■, x r 11 1 l £ 8 8), pp. 207 if,; 1 1 ic top >gm 1 1 h icul 
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coll el Luioris were drawn liy DoerptVdd in the same journal and 
voluint, pp. 2-jl tf., 5 j' 1 the pivihahh' course nf the eitv wall in Fig* 
71 ts tnkoti front the latter article* The -s(l- sit the corner of Con- 
Htitntion Square and Uiiuvraity Street 1- that uf the Hotel Grande 
Brrtagm+h ?neuth which and to the north of which were found 
grfit.es <>t Hellenic dates. 1 In the upper part i>f Stud inn Slrect T 
ul^Ci, excavations tor a s.ovcr brought i«. light numerous tombs of 



Curl!ns' liH'iUtm nf HwArtnn 1 * wall. 

_■ " L'urttuV |rM-iitiiiTi uf undent n'nda 

Fiq. ?1 *— 31 At Showing ^etn: or the Gh*?fs- 
tbe tilth ami fourth etuiMuii-* ii h c.y which apparently formed part 
of the sunn' cemetery; although if is true thnt these Inst may be¬ 
long rather to a street skirting tin wall a( this point* Only in 
the ou-L of Mr. Merlin’- exeavurion* have we the ilaln for deter- 
mining certainly nn which side of the graves the nmioiit road 
ran; hut the probability seems to he that the gate in tin- Themis- 
roeh-an wiilt lay u little south of the o&jv MaMo-tue, and that the 
road traversed the i 'oiisttEulioii Square and passed between Mr. 

1 C. VVa 1 - If shuts, Shnit. \tfn't r, l. j. liiJS. 

1 At\r, *Ap&, 16S&. y IB*. 
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ML-i'lin'- new house and the Loyal tbirden opposite. The name 
nf the gate is perhaps util yei determined beyond rjiuestkin; hut 



neetiou with, his location of the Krkhmus and Lyceum, lias mart 
in ir> favor than the older identification with the Diomcmn gate* 
As regards the wall of Hadrian, I can add nothing certain, except 
that the gate cannot have stood where t’urtius' conjecture placed 
it. Thin follows naturally from wlmt is said above about the 
mail. The inscriptions arid reliefs discovered cannot bo dated 
precisely, and may have been all earlier than Hadrian’s time, so 
that it is possible that his wall was built between 11 and the pres¬ 
ent street; a deep trench from B in the street would settle the 
question. 

The following monuments cull for fuller notice, 

L L&rjJfo cjppii$ of bluish inarhle found at on Fig. i4P_ inclined 
some 40 derives from the vertical, tie- base never fully excavated. 
The top, with the inscription, was broken when 1 saw it, but the 
fragments were ucnr by find all the letters dearly legible, &fl 
follows: 


K A A V A10 5 
P H S I M A X 0 5 
E101OY 



The name f Ptjtriga^o? is unknown and strange; one is tempted 
to read Pijf/ga^oT, although 3 was perfectly clear. 

'A Lower part of a iicfti ut Pentelio marble, of the form shown 
in Fig. 7 A found in the wall 
ot one of the reservoirs, now in 



the Library if the American 
School Ht Athens. The mould¬ 
ing is broken off on the buck, 
right side, and most nf the 
front, to make if more servive- 
»hle as building material; haw 
mneli is wanting at (he top is 


FKJ. ii I'll. AM WEST f>r SXFjl HIBRD 

14t Ej r K- 


uncertain, lie 1 height pre- twwA 

served Ll+.ociu,; the width ot the shaft, without the moulding at 

J Dfir Eridanos,. Ath, Mitth. r siu ilSBS}, pp* 21J ff. 
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the base, 2l,o cm.; 1 1 if depth of the shat! IT cm. TIil- In-'ii prion, 
in 127 -.m nl I.'Ulth about - GTB. Wtflij is of the latter part of 6he 
forirth centu try. It muls: 

0 $ ft N [ ^Tjoa r] otffwir 

3TPAT£1N0S Htpqtwvgs: 

E P X 1 E Y ? *Ep^ietK v 

The lower part of a perpcndieuhir h&xia over the first T of Hjl 1 
second line, with a flight trace of the lower end of a similar huski 
over tin- P, points tn [STPATjG^fJN n- the probable reading "I 
the first line, I Imve found elm reference ro u ^rpaTQ of the 
demc of Erchisi. The shape of the monument is also new to me; 
and of the aitdifflologista who have Been if, no one has been able 
to point out mi analogy to it. The bottom has its ancient -nr- 
face 1 is nearly a* smooth as- the sides, ami contains no trace of 
having been fastened upon a base, Ii must, therefore, have 
Pimply stood upon another stone with a fairly smooth surlai.v— 
]■■ limps oil a slab covering the grave and slightly above the level 
of the ground—and can hardly have been more than 4o or ob cm. 
hiah. Pesfflbl v a relief ora painting udorui 1 1 11 l e froiit idXive 11 lc 
inscription. That it was a gravennoiiumvi it rather than tin base 
of j dedicatory offering is rendered probable by the eireiiinstuM- 
ces of its discovery. in tie: neighborhood of a cemetery and among 
graw-ni ointments. 

3. Side of Pen telle marble wifb relief i Pig. 73), f mud butll into 
the wall of the sarnie reservoir with the preceding, ami now in the 

Library of the American School. Height, t'4 cm.: breadth, 

* “ 

25 cue; thicknci% 10 cm. The held of the relief is :-tS em, by 17 
cm., stud about 2 cm, deep; tile thee and right inn id of the tigurc 
project 2 or 3 mrn. beyond the plane of the enduring frame, The 
lower left-hand portion of the stele lias been in pome way cut 
smoothly away, so that the lower left-hand corner retires I tun. 
from the general plane. This was no doubt hid.deit m a socket or 
iu the ground, The relief represents a woman in middle Li tic, 
standing en face, the weight upon the left leg, clad ill simple 
chitm and hbmiiian, both arms and the left hand wrapped in the 
himatioiu the right hand raised mid laid against the left breast. 
The nose has suffered, and indeed the entire surface of the relief. 
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winch is the work of nu unlimirv ;n i riflau, Ths inscription on the 
archie til ve aliove tfao Iiltne 1 .-, in ItWttTS 1 i-jjj* high in tin 1 (roper 
line, tlisrim-tlv hss m the mnvil-J lower line, still retaining'traces 
of reiij rtat]«: 


FlO- i: : l.—s r >■ r. y. i>k StatLa, 

C T A TI A N 0 A A A 0 V C A N 
^lAANAPfACTPVtUiNANe 
CTNCe N 

—tci Ttair BdXXowav | fi<-\(U'$p<a , y Tpvtfioiv cW \ tmjtrtv* 
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The letters In general are rat bur broad, jmrticnhirly H. Such 
a genitive of cause tfrtXavBptaS) without proposition, b unusual 
with a verb Ilka (WWijo-ep. &d\.\ovt7tiv a$dnft to mean ift the 
of life. 



Fig, 74.— Htici.j; av -l Bat. 

’L Side of rVntelk’ marble with relief (Fig* T4j. found in tlia 
wall of the ramie reservoir with the preceding, in three pieces, 
with another crack near the hoi turn, reaching Hot quite across. 
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The total height is 84 rm.; breadth, 87-39 ««.; thickness, T-4) 

ctLi.t the field of the relief h 11 cm. by 27 cm.,.wave. varying 

iu dept]i from 1 cm. at the edge to cm* The relief is of very 
poor work, and represents a linked boy funding a- fwc. the left 
hiirid at the dele, lidding u Ijiill, flu- right hand bolding n bird 
against the breast. The inscription consists of hair hexameters, 
irregularly cut, in letter^ ranging from OA to 1 < m. high ; the 
first three verses above the relief, the fourth verse broken into 
live lines and plan'll at the loll nt tin- ehild s head, hm lea coring 
to tret the thirtv-eight letters of line two and the fortyn>tia letters 
of line three into the same spiieu as the thirly-two letters ol line 
one, the stu lie-cutter *o tar miscalculated as exactly to reverse 
the relation of lengths: line three routes out shortest as regards 
rpiaee. and line two the next shortest. The letters are of about 
the same style as in the pm-eding, tmd read: 

TlCTTeVCACAtAHTONKTTIONHPTTACACHWUJUN 
TONrAYKePONTeCOAUJNAKATHrAreCOYKeAeHCAC 
TQBP£$OC€ E MHNUJNTOKAAON BPe^OC UJCTTI KPONAArOC 
AeiAAlOSC 

roNeeca 

nenpiUM 

eMHeie 

TEA 6 CCAC 

T/ cnrti/tm?, *A('£17. 7 ov Tfiriov 

Tot' y\z>tcepav Tt S^Xtaad:: jraTtJyager ova. fX*tf£rtis 
to ig tiijv&v, to tcaXov /Jpe^a?. ck irucpov r<Ayo? 

yoptWct. ritTrpojg^CTj, £££TsAe<rcraV. 

There is u metrical irregularity ill the firsl line, where rdv lias 
ibe 11 Ull-i ■ ot a long syllable, and ffirtov is an u 11 usual epithet lor a 
six months' babe. Bni among the metrical inscriptions discussed 
by Alien are' three hexameters with n short syllable fora long 
one in the same place in the line T one being from Athens of the 
fourth cunt my B. 0., one from Thessaly* and one from Meta- 
pi in turn : and in the senso ol <j£}itlc is not so rare as to be 

impossible here. The simple put bos ol the lines gives them a 
literary ruble tl 01 r is unusual 111 grave inscriptions. 

Thomas Dwiau? (Iiioheu^ 

Athens, April, 18 {b>. 

■ Pii^r= »t the Amsrkam Suboul, veil, it, p, 73, 
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Nom-—lit tin. first lint 1 <f No. 4 my eu I league, Professor ^ey- 
tTT■ in r. would read rot' tisstuning :i st6ttSHPdtte]^ error* 

This rwi^jttg restores the meter fthd is probably right, though 
comparatively frigid in sentiment, Professor Alien suggests 
making re coaiitet jjpvatrn^ and wrsflftfTe?, and removing the 
murk of interrogation to line : .h Am follows: — 

Ti' cnnVtm?, ’AlSlft TCH j [e]*}lTtOF npwacra^ iJjtiOJP, 

TO U rfft,U)££pGV Tr SoXcaUtl tfaTlJ-jfflyK OWE i ^ ijCTu ^, 

TO c f ^vwr, T"4J jCaX&Jf GJ? 7TiiC|l>£>! J I < \s' O'? 

yui'taJGi, ITeTrpfjjjLttWp e^eTAiriTcj-ris, 

T, D. G, 

Vale University, December, 1S9d, 

n. 

The here published . Fig, 7~>i was found in November, lbfi+, 
in digging the cellur ot a house oo the northeast coHffil ol KephlS” 
sia anil A'ndemy Streets, opposite the entrance In 11n‘ Palace 
Garden, it was presented to the American Si-hool id t'landed 
Studies liy the own cr of the property, Mr. f\ Merlin, ami in Tan- 
□sirv\ 18S>A, was plmvd In the School grounds, where it now 
stands, in the same estivation* sarcophagi and other Modi were 
turned up. and taken in connection with previous finds nearer the 
Svatuunm, show that these graves lined one of the roads leading 
from Athens into the out lying country. Dr. Docrpihld 1 has 
shown good reasons for Indie viug that the gate by wide It this 
road led the city was that of Diochurets though the traditional 
view (which is maintained by otlier recent topographer like Cur-* 

tins,= Lulling. Mihhl.fciV ami Wmhsiuuth’j [mts the Uhrmeind 

Gate in this vicinity. 

The stek is made of white Peutelie nrnrh 1 e t with some tkws in 
it, sind measured l.fiS in. in length, .HI in. in breadth, lhith the 
upper and tower left hand corners are broken mid missing, as are 
also the nose of the figure, the tip uf the left thumb, and various 

i Mh. Kill ilSHH| f 210; j*,, 2S2. 

* SiatityrxdnckU ™ AiJu*, V? ™o 1^2 T lend Kihljj on} Karim poh 

m. la. 

On Iwaje MCLI.Frit'- iliiH'lbnrh, m, iUM, 

* In Baum ptSTEft f S Drnkmtttrr, p~ I4LL 

»Staslt j4*Acti i?n Afro-fAitm, l f 3JO. 
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chips from tin 1 draper?, It was Ibuud some 2«6 rn. below tln j 
surface ot the gr^Eiiult lying rm its aide, which iKcotmts h*r The 
corrosion of ihe surface of the tnnrlde on the right sls Olio foces 
the relief* 


Fli.-J 7»5._S5 t KMt OF A HAM asceit** 

Between two simnintufcd by an inscribed archi¬ 

trave, b the figure of jl middle-aged rmm, 1.02 lu. m heighty 
standing with his weight renting on the rigid lout, which is 
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slightly advanced. Ha wears a. mantle \tfidTiav)* but its 'hoping 
k not in the naoal fashion inn ml on gr&Vc reliefs. -Moat often 
the right arm crosses the breast is wrapped to the wrist in a 
told which then passes over the left shoulder, Her*/ the hand ns 
well as the arm is covered, trad the told pulled much farther 
down, tm that the left hand, draped as fiir as. the wrist, can clasp 
the right aa the two meet easily in front, A considerable portion 
of the mantle in rolled np and passed about the neek from right 
to left, showing the xvrnv beneath. It h the same side ut the 
garmeiit which covers both arms anti fiills in from willi a tassel 
\m the corner. In length the mantle tidis wall hetnw the knee- 
unft binds the figure quite idoaely, so that the lime mJ the upper 
mid lower right leg is dearly visible through the doth, din his 
feet tire heavy sandals, with the various -traps care fully worked.. 
A seal-ring decorates the third finger (the Trepd/tetroi \ nl his mm 
covered hand. This is the usual place for a ring, a- Tlmareh" 
and Gelling 7 inform us. 

The effect of the head, large in Its upper part, narrow at the 
chin, is much changed by the foss id the nose, M e should ■•un- 
dude, however, from the iypn of face, with its lii.gh dieekbotms, 
even had we no insert] itioii to settle the matter, thal the man 
whose portrait this is was in* pure Greek, hu: a lni'i iguer a bar¬ 
barian. We note, further, the high position of the ears, tin- small 
mouth with thin, tightly-compressed lips. The line of tlm month 
is quite straight, yet not so much so as to give an expression ut 
weakness and indecision, M hat we have hem is rutin i repute. 
The smooth-shaven face is commanded by a high and prominent 
forehead with sharp horizontal til vision. Above the temples the 
forehead is particularly high. The hair is treated in a VGT . V 
peculiar manner, which must have depended almost en¬ 
tirely on color for its efttict. All traces of paint have ilis»pi*Mtred 
from the hair and everywhere else: bm if we can picture to our¬ 
selves a mass of dark on the upper part oi the head, its apparent 
abnormal ske in part disappears, I he space allotted to the hair 
is indicated by a roughened surface raised from Jfol m. to .no2m. 
above the adjacent tiesli [rnrtkm. For a similar treatment the 


D Quaea (. Cliji fa 1 ., IV, 
tjToot, Aif -1 11 10- 
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closest analogy I have found is a Homan head in the National 
Museum (Kabbadias, 945), in which case, however, the individual 
locks on the forehead are worked separately in the usual manner. 

Tn working the folds of the mantle more pains are taken than 
anywhere else, even those parts not intended to be seen being 
carefully cut and smoothed. But the impression given by the 
work, as a whole. »> that it is done bv rote, from school-training, 
and not from careful observation of a model. There is lacking 
the delicacy, the illusion of really tine work. We never forget 
that the material is marble; it is a solid, in spite of the attempt 
to render the forms of the body beneath the soil outer gurment. 
Surface finish is aimed at in the hem of the yirdiv about the neck 
and on the front of the Ihutiov, the latter being further deco¬ 
rated by a tassel at the corner, which serves also as a weight for 
that loose portion of the garment. The details of the sandal 
strajH show similar care. 

* hi the other hand, the back of the head is scarcely rounded, 
hut runs from it* highest part nearly horizontally into the ground 
of the relief, instead of being cut more or less free. The right 
ear is higher than the left, the left eve higher than the right— 
things hardly done purposely. As compared with the chest, the 
head projects much too far—it is the point of the highest relief; 
the distance of the eyebrow* from the background is .205 rn., 
that of the chest lmt .118 m. (The former extends .105 m. be¬ 
yond the architrave). The result is that the chest appears very 
imperfectly developed. 

Turning to the architectural framing, we note that the antae- 
capitals are made of more elaborate moulding-forms than those 
of the fourth-century reliefs, and are not cut with the mathemati¬ 
cal precision desirable. The outer side of the antae is left quit© 
rough, particularly at the base, even above the level where it 
would Ik? covered when set up. The back of the stele is scarcely 
worked—not even rough-finished—so that its thickness varies 
considerably. 

It is evident from the appearance of the stele, as compared with 
others, as well us from the presence of a square iron dowel broken 
off Hush with the surface in the centre of the top, that something 
made id a separate piece of marble was once attached there which 
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has now disappeared. In keeping with the architectural features 
of parastades and epistyle, we may supply a cornice with a row 
of antefixes, or, as was more common, a gable—probably ratln-r 
steep in angle, as the ski* is narrow—with three akrotcr«i ; three 
rather than two, as was frequent at this period, tor the std*' is 
larger than most, and seems to me to sh»*w reminiscences of 
earlier styles. When such a cornice or gable was made separate 
from the main part of the stele, a dowel on each side is more 
common and reasonable. There are, however, other instances 
than this where but a single one is employed, and the fact that 
the dowel is square lessens the danger of the gable turning on it 
as a center. Possibly, though not probably, ;i small, deep hole, 
longer than wide, which is visible back of the dowel, received a 
pin to give additional security from turning. 

In the ground of the relief, on each side of the head and a li tie 
below its top, are two irons .02 m. in diauuter, broken flush with 
the surface. Similar irons, sometimes as many as six or more, 
are often found in stones of the later period, and are to he tukett 
as serving — before they were broken off—a- p< gs on which 
wreaths and the like were hung. TIiohj on this skit are milch 
heavier than the average. 

On most sklai the epistyle is single; here it is double, the 
lower half .087 m. wide, the upper .Os m., and projecting .003 m. 
beyond the lower half. This hears the inscription, while the 
upper part may have been decorated with painted triglvphs and 
metopes, such as are occasionally found in plastic form on other 
stones of the Itouum period. 

The inscription, in letters .042 in. high, runs the whole length 
of the architrave, and is sadly crowded in its two final letters. 
The last word, the adjective SafiatrKtjvtk, is complete. Of the two 
names preceding, the first is gone entirely, the second has lost its 

beginning, hut the letters-jecAcoc are preserved, and before the 

e the stone is so broken that the upjK.*r part of a letter having a 
leg sloping from left to right is certain. The jM>S'ihle letters- 
then, are a, B, X. a is scarcely to he thought of. as the combina¬ 
tion with the diphthong following is unusual. Of names whose 
genitive would end in ~B:vtcov, 1 lu\e£*i7c>/v, the only one I have 
found, is to be excluded, as being so long as to leave not enough room 
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for another name preceding it. Aeiko? is a jKwdbilitr; the chief 
objection to it K ing the infrequency of its occurrence. 
is u frequent name ami one not unfitting for the father of a Dam- 
gBcene. If thK is adopted, we have still room before it for a 
name of five letters; hut what this was, it is idle to speculate. 
Epigraph leal evidence tor natives ot l Damascus in Athens is scantv, 
the only other grave-inscription which I have found being 
K\eo 7 raT/Ja Aio<£«Vroe Aafuwveijwj (CIA. IIi s , -406; Koumanoudes, 
lt>3l *). 

The date of our stele i- a matter of some interest from its topo¬ 
graphical (tearing. Three possibilities are open in this connec¬ 
tion : 

( 1 ) It i* before the time of Hadrian, and included later by the 
city wall built hv him on the east side of Athens, making Naoae 
Athawe. 

(2) It i- before the time of Hadrian, hut was excluded later by 
the new city wall. 

(8) It is later than Hadrian, and therefore outside the new 
wall. 

rnfbrtunatelv the style of the letters of the inscription cannot 
be ascribed with certainty to one or the other period, though the 
probabilities seem in favor of its being later than Hadrian and 
accordingly outside Ids wall. 

At this jieriod Athens was still the resort of men from all over 
the civilized world, drawn thither to enjoy the intellectual oppor¬ 
tunities which she offered. Peril a] * our unknown Damascene 
was among such. His expression of face is intellectual—let ns 
call him a philosopher. His monument, by its size, shows him a 
person of s une wealth, and in its simplicity has u suggestion of 
fourth-century work : and that, too, at a period when the public 
taste tended to prefer the florid and over-elaborate. 

T. W. Hbermancb. 


A KYMX BY THE ARTIST RSI AX. 


[Plate XXII.] 


While working this spring in tin* Munich vase collection, on 
the vases whit'll belong to rlu* cycle of Kpiktctos. I wile fortu¬ 
nate enough to discowr u kvlix, which, on Ix-mg cleaned, proved 
to lie by the hand of Psiax. Ir is principally interesting in being 
the third vase, and the only kvlix so far known hy this master. 
The two other vases, hotli alahastra, are in the museums of Karls- 
rulie 1 and Odessa.* The plate given by Creuzer is thoroughly 
unsatisfactory, and I am etinlded through the kindiics- of l»r. E. 
Wagner, director of the Karlsruhe collection. to pn&ciit two 
photographs of that vase, whieli are far more serviceable for the 
purpose of comparison (Figs. 70 and 77.i 

The kylix 1 under discussion lieloiigs to the eyele «»t Kpiktctos, 
with a bltick-tigure<l central pi«*tnrc on the inside and red-figured 
outside (Plate xxm. The foot Inis the form eommon to the 
early part of the cycle—broad, heavy and somewhat clumsy. The 
oOtsule design has oil one side the figure of a warrior between 
two eves, and on the other a nose and two eye*. The kvlix varies 
from the eommon tyja* of kvlixe* with eyes, which either has 
a figure between the eyes on each side or else a nose. This com¬ 
bination of eyes and nose on one side, and a figure lie tween eyes 

1 WlKMirKLD, Catalogue, No. 242. FrOunkh, No. 120. Crcuzik, Kin alta- 
thrniachci Qrfdm ( ArrMaeatogi* , 111, Tuf. I). Panofka. YruaibUdrr, Taf. ill, 0 and 
10. BftllXX, GtachicAte der gritehiachtn K‘>n»llrr, II, p. “00. Kl.KI.v, Die griefh~ 
i»ehe Va*en iriif Mfitter nignaturett , p. 134- 

I Alabastron hy Fiiar and llilinot, by Em*t vnn Stern; pub. bv the rniversity 
of Ode*s«, 1894. A syio»p»is, translated from the Russian, may lie found in the 
Ar*'haeologi*ehe Ameiger, lS'.U, p. ISO, with plate. 

* Ht- 0 117 ra , diatn. 0.317 m. From the Candeluri collection. The place 
where it was found U unknown. J aiix, l airm. xu Munchen, No. 1280. 
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,,u the h I'xtPtaiidv rare. 1 Iktwein thv eyt*s and the 

handle:* are pulmett< >. tw< i i m eneli *iib. TLn kvhx bid heeu 



Figs 7u .vkd 77.— AtaUAfTHtiM At Kaei^kuH-*. 


* 1 havf ii ri i v (mm !il)le to rt Ti-d Lw.i nlTn-rctfcMs; 1 1 '• L’nllecLirtn ■ ■! Alisjibiirg , l II r lh i 
inrirJo Wn-li.llguml P.*dduiw c tufctiile, A. vyua and i'"^- B. pdl Hsuwil youth 
Aiftildilu- hf» unu l- .nvar. I 1,2) British Mu-eoni, E b, InaSdir, fled floured Stoop¬ 
ing youth with halted < Hil-iilG r A, and uu>'.- B, B|i1ip1h.- ?b.itputg i-> rif?bt. 
The m« in this nineliut> lieon labelled "ft Mr Cwfl Smith does not con¬ 

sider tbi- ■ -Vijhh-e no i-ur kjli\ D imr-e ill an. i iLm ttwwifl ibitl lhl» fact ojw]i tu dis- 
I’UMion, but la tb- abBonw at more dellnlto ti lJtiocft, pivLVr t«i remain bj the com¬ 
mon view. 
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broken ii Lt= ■ several [rh-ees and mended again, with :i lew missing 
pieees nurtured/ 

The co1 1 1r:.'iI ldftek-figured [ilrtuiv is that of a Seileaos* rmi ning 
rapidly to thf right, while looking In-hind him i, Fig, 7S), In both 
haniU lit- earnes a wini-skifr. Hi- hm si long. Hutting liurufeV fc&ll, 
liorses triifs, sitnl nruiind his head jt iilh't bordered by little- dots* 
evidently intended tor uu ivy wreath* Purple |,p£iint is used ibr 
the lilltst, wine-ski u T rail tind mustache, The outlines (exeept tliat 
-•t' the hair:-, ns well :<* the various details, eyes, .■ars, hair* chest 



Km. 71 *—SlSILLW- (’KsflUL FlCTPhK OF JtVIlS HIT PsiAi. 

jj.ru! tots, are mi-ised. The eyes are the common type ot' the 
eyele, see II from the front, iitul the pupil denoted by a disk. 

T1 h? red-figured figure on the outside of the kylix Is that of n 
warrior Ktoopitigj to rights and imde save for a helmet and 
greaves (Fig. 7T-, He holds a shield (deviee three halls)/ The 

s Lcuin- head ef eulsid -. 1 timers; and tin palnaitt - 1 l" Lbe left 

■ For thy head ■ th» Heilenoa see Oi.ntl.ilLEi, Auscri-f-wne Vasmbifdcr t 4] r hi! jvu d 
Aii Abe- Bpulii, flip AiA'i'p- <r« ■irr n re 4<rr u A rn Kitnst dir Gritthm. Imiugii- 

ml Dl^iTLiitiWL iliin.elieia.if 181)3. 

T Tliu d«viw wn= i^’cidently it cLucle of bnllip, but >wH 4 ; to Lfco foiAhaitmin^ of 
the ehtfl-Id only three omild hu indicatyd. 
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figure is tin' 1 imtunil 


color of the eluy. nud is drawn in 
broad, i "jin-1 wl linos. Pur pit paint is 

employed tin 1 tlio crest "t the bo!mot 
nml the derive of the shield, The 
tour eyes hare purple pupils tilth 
enclosing eireles of white. 

Thc inBeriptii - n \ Pig. Kif) Ui purple 
paint (now tin toil) h placed hum e- 
diatoly above the no&e, fti spite 
of n thon nigh denning no further 
truce of the signature wat' dis¬ 
covered. We might hare ex¬ 

acted die rest alnot- i lie war¬ 
rior, but the ri^sioivd piece there 
continuing the warriorV head lies 
too tiir from the centre to have contained it. -^ntfiei it to say. 


Fie. Ty,—F ig cue or VVAtunua, 
rJieM Ktlix by Fm ai. 


tliui die red nf tin signature lit’ it ever existed) is now lint. 



That any mil iter should sign ttis work witlinut the verb is 

a thing unknown in l-ireek kernmic art/ From the other two 
vasts we find Psisix working in company with tin- potter TTilUuis, 
but in this nuae we are under no necessity ot looldiig for tin- 
hitter's name, for we only know him from the two uhdiastra. 
anil our vase i^ a kylix. IViux’- signature resembles very 
closely that on tin other two vases, save in the employment ol 
the three-burred sitpna ; * ami being pointed, not incised, ^ in the 

* h*M'nro) of the vhfad nllrilmU'd U> Euthyroid he (KeEll, op, rtf., }i- 1B&, Ni-^, ft 
J«vd 6j might lw ciletl bon ILH proof t«J the cun truiy, ne Uiuse vudi-* bciir the numt,' of 
Euthynuik-s wilhuut ilji- vi rl. hut it has yet to In- i.wtubli-bed beycm] i[Ue=lioq that 
itiuy njiilJy bt'lrtng le thin artist. 

■"Tllc thiee-bamMi ojcniii ■ ictun imia* in the blinit 1 «f Pllq-X mn ttii- Karlsruhe 
ftlad nut ul k 11 un the I hleK-u vik-. h i, itudsml in the fining?. but whether the Mime 
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two alaluii-rm: ltor do we fi in I eypa^e or ■ eypacfie: and. a- lathis 
case Psiuxis working ulmn-, if is impossible to supply the mi-sing 
verb. Its absence, however, need nor trouble tis imielu 

Von Stem [op. cii.) assigns in I'siux a date immediately prior to 
that "S Euphrbnioru but tin- sLatrineut. though enireet, heeds 
Borne ijiLdlifiriitioh. I [lli L we only tin- tvvii alahastm to judge 
from, which sliou a. ^k.511 mid freedom of <3rawing in advance of 
Paiuphaios and equal in many respects to that of Epiktcios him¬ 
self, Wo should hr jtistifin l in regarding him as very nearly ran* 
t enqyomn eon- with tin- early period nJ Kupbfouh is' work* Hut 
the discovery of this kydix makes it imssthle tV>r iih to dat- hsisue 
more exactly untl to assign him .1 position in the oitrly part of 
Epiko-tiw' < yrhv In the first pWv, the form "' of the kylix i- tlm 

heavy and . .. tinm^v form iv-nl by nil the artists of the 

later black-figured period and the early part of the Epiktetau 
cycle. The presence also of a black-figured ■■i-utnd picture. with 
red-figured Mutable and eyes, is especially - hanaJteristii ol this 
period. The psdiaetT»'S al are of the early form, being a slight 
development of that used by Hurriingeiiu.s. TU-soii and their 
school, having the leaves si’dl close together 1 . fhe sjmce under 
the handle is still left vacant and lie paltueltes turn away from 
it. Later the leaves became separated, anil sis the empty space 
under the Viand 1 1 was regarded ns an eyesore, the sterns id" the 
pid alettes branched downwards to ineei in a design immediately 
below the handle. But as tie love for Idling the outside uitli 
figures increased, the pulmette was abandoned entirely. The 
similarity of the pHimcttes on unr vasi arid those on tin atu inis Ira 
inuy be noticed: the buds* however* on the Odessa vb>i are lack¬ 
ing lure, 

A comparison of the kylix in the Louvre hy Nikosthenes 

1 * true 1 *{ tlj-i- IjiLIi >r 1 ra nw a *«,V. Such, curly in&tnjso- uf tiu* lbnNs.burrftd in 

Attic Inscription!! uni tlAirlablc 1 I l.n^w of no lh&> which le he curly he till* . aml f 
were it nc«t fur thfl #[ylc, T fhoulif its inclined tn assign the v:is> to u IuLut diLli. f . 

fSiM*, hoWO'cr, the itf'Criptiun dluJ by Klfci'UUtirr, 3 . H4. art a Qydtin 

frum Fhllroil nisi thi nrtisl insert p Lion (btn Lti > A k rujujlj*, .Kp% ]SSt. 

p. SI, Nm S, (V uJsh KiUtTKCUMJCh, Gr. K™ f ji icocAro'fai*, |i. 101.—Eu ] 

10 Thu foot i* brrmd And hallow. Tin' thin Uh■[ in only LlSod (luring lln 1 Enter pur. 
of 1 he cycle. 

111 >V 1ST 1CB. Jti hrbiush J h. <f urfkntahitsiwhrn. Unfit at x, 1WW, }i H*h. tig 2* 
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(Klein* ri fK riL, 1 1 * 70* >h** 74). and This one *boww us flu? intiirnttu 
«uailection between Hit' wo artists daring N'ikostheues’ lute-t 
period* To assign mi approximate date to the nativity -il t 
sin-.v ffv know hi- proper [diuie in rtw evi-k*. is not liiflSynlT. 
Hurt wig 1 luts unsigned tin* In-Aiming "f Eu|jbrnnioe activity 
To tht* beginning Of the fifth <''-nmry, ;unl KnrTwnenghr 13 t*i 
th" ln»t decrtdto t»f thi previous eentmyv Cowidmng the rela¬ 
tion nfthc E|iiktetun .*yeb- m Eap-bi-nnh*, &* \w\\ ns 1 ‘munh po*i- 
tinn in tin* evcle soul his ration to Xikuflthone-* we -hull not err 
gTCEitly if vvt* suy that lit.* wii* hi fail vtlVlty daring tin l**t two 
deemles i,f tin* sixth century. Urcuter acvuraei is. nt course, 
iin|iofeihle, for wv run not nil h«iw h-ug j perio^l Ids activity 
mvrrs. Tin* two ubihastru tuv of a slightly Inter date thuu the 
kyljx. hut how much Inter I ilo not tori able to stale. 

To rBtubliph « * style“ tin IViux* In view of tin- tket llmt we 
liitvi- only six figure- by him* three of whi.di are either iiK« 'inplete 
„ r rertontl, would lu- rather mo during, Hat though 1 do not 
ronsi.lv] the ground sub* enough t». warrant our attributing oilier 
similar vn-es m this master. -dll w.* ran; gather - rim inn-resting 
Ikrf.' from his work, It must he said b.r TsiiiX that, though ho 
is vxmuiieh' conventional, In* is not unoriginal* for on his three 
vases we find two motives* which. so far as I know, do not occur 
in Greek kermuii urt Indore tills time—-namely, the athlete pour¬ 
ing oil into his hand* on the Karlsruhe vase, ami the Amazon 
with her turn- hung over her elbow, on the U.l. ssa ahibastmn. 
Th'.- former is hv no m. an- |i common --.■in* in vn so-pointing." 
It occurs on two vases hi Berlin. 1 * Bath these are of a hirer date, 
rhe krater lasing in the style of Eutkymides and the kylijc by Haris. 
1 know of no Instance on a bhmkdigured vwk?* The type of the 
Amazon in Sevillian garb'" is common enough, and the arrow 


** ^Ji'c JfnJtffsJiiiiw,, |j, 1 tt. 

“ Phil- IJ VA ff IBM, p, LOfrn, HI < 1 - 
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testing motive ulso ui’di^; in it t havi only i 1 "' 1 -']! nine eu find 
one iiuatuiu^ of currying I lit how over the dhow, It is s. kiltE 
by Kiu-Urvliiiit itL the Louvre, 1 * which, Ktrtirflffef, is later in itjnw 
Vi m Stern, however, b ri ltIlI m assuming that flu- wwiW raise* 
|tir< helmet- A similar instance ocem> mi ati mii|iii"f:i ' in the 
Brrtifth Mti»ettm r itt Tin stvfo of Euthyrold^i The warrior, how¬ 
ever, dm-s nut nece-sr-arily raise his helmet i'i see tin- \uiAfttm 
S letter. 

The maenad on tin Karlsruhe uliiliafftrou i h- u ■ ■hannmg Heeic 
figure hut hlvv tm- a ' iLi'inii- thfifatSoii ot Treating the hair, in ho uni 
wavy littea | unlike anything ■ *i' this period), there is little about 
her ti ■ attmtt our attention, Cartyiug th£ favkda 9 ? in a favorite 
mofeec for maenads, Petals Jjltoytidcii her with these as well i*s 
the fti'hrix, h b a pity that most 1 d the head is h^t, tor the figure* 
is very cleverly dime. 

Til rain i! tumir ky liv. 1 1 u- Wiimnf mi tin ufcdde i- w. nth uotie- 

i[ Li r, pH t Lei|mllv ■ 'll Ilel '1 Hint nt I■ 1-— helllietr ill'’ M'hellH- i |f a 

stipujiiiiif w:irrii*r b u vi■ ry 0.tillui 1 ■ 11" 1 non ■ ■ 11 tmui> va-eH. I he 

line- nn hut plate *ln>w the rOslorutmu, which. w- i.. 

stands, b certainly wrung, tin in* helmet. Midi sis the warrior 
wears, ever appears oil any vase. Having cure fully examined the 
sbe .pT‘ the head, S fed *piit(! sure that the helmet wsis --t' the Knr- 
inthmn type, and drawn down so us in eover the ‘elude hue. 

Apart ..the fact that the warrior on the OtUtwft vast? wears a 

KnritlthUUJ helmet. wllidl 1- the usual type at fills* timp. we can 
find the elnsvd helmet nil many vases.“ Hie helmet, as li ft'll. 


IT Munk'li, liJO. Vim Strri,. t think lias hrfw|ire4*d tin- BglU* wrongly " Otir 

.. Mlwlntim Bpyrill. - • t m FMebra niekwiir* ^ V4Tfnl “ 

rtnden r,™r «toM Sebw% abtugvten." Aside fn-m ihr quertfea wJwttiwBtt* i nh ' 
nmU>n «iitaO tawi+n the vnxtiur .md Xku A HU*/.on, in iwtui-iaHly dooMftl, 

tile Inttw u 1 -tuitriy l>'Htiii!; tier net sTm-'liii- 

'*HXBTWin, WHiffrpfAiit™, Tuf ti, ^ 
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provides flu- warrior with a band passing under the rid is. It u 
probable, however. that die lower line of what appears t<p he his 
rhin is she hover edge of tin* helmet (dosed), and the line which 
Inis been continued ill tie. restoration as a bund reaching to his 
ear, i.-* the outer edge of ihe lower end id’she helmet. Restore'l 
as a Korinthinu ladmi-t. it lilt?- the gap perfectly. A glance at 
she stooping figure mi Tin 1 Ksekiie, kylix i.we uImivc, note 21) 
will di'»w It tw the figure looked. Into ancon id foreshortening 
similar to that ot tin shield on our vase may he limml in plenty 
In the A ’intTfesmt' V'Tsxrtbil*i‘ j r. 

Finally, wv must consider the SciUmos "it tin inside of the 
kvlix, We find the motive of a Seiknos carrying a skin was 
use 1 1 trcgueutly by the painters of black-figured vases. 35 Wo find 
very nearly an i-xnct duplicate nf the figure under consideration 
on a retd-figured kylix hy Epiktctros t 3J Tin nigh our Scikuos is 
probably earlier than the Rerihs kylix, we arc not justified in 
crediting the invention of this motive to Fsias* W e know 
Epiktetos Wiis a hit more original worker Thau Psiax* and in a 
case of doubt as to which one the invention of this motive should 
be ascribed* there should he no hesitation in giving it t.i the for¬ 
mer, Save tor a certain 1 1chewy in she incising of the lines, our 
Seileitos has little to distinguish him from si hundre-ti others. He 
in Him ply the tyfijc. repeated with mu nob moan regularity* of legs 
drawn in profile, body «/,- fnc *, and hem I turned m the direction 
npposiu ini. that in which the figure moves. 

Onr summing up need not be derogatory to Psiux in any way. 
As I have shown. Ins originality is irnt great, hut his convention¬ 
ality wils a common fault of the time, t\i»aideriug file time in 
which he lived, that probably only some twenty years had elapsed 

since the ..if red-figured vase 1 painting, w« find him 

handling bis material with a snrprhdng facility, lie *eems to 
have been a careful student of until re, tor timer ofhw figure*, the 
athlete and the two warriors, must have I wen common sights of 
Ills, time, and he has succeeded in reproducing thorn fairly well. 
Wi have not enough of his work to trace his progress* but such 

11 *■■_!■ (tRAHAUM, A. V *VH, 2M linil H17-1H 1 . In tin two l^rrinr eiiM tin*-kin id 
Lurried liver llae uml in Litu Ida ttfifisr lb a nrm. 

- 1 Berlin, So, ‘JHS* A. V 272; 
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ns WL' have raises him ti-oTii a purely mferior position to oue in 
which lit may thirty eompete with many masters of the cycle to 
which he belonged. 

In conclusion, i wish to express my tluuika to Professor Furt- 
wnengKr for Hrnlk allowing me to publish tide vaee, as well as for 
hb suggestions; to Mr. Cecil Smith, of the British Museum, for 
reading this [taper, and tor the valuable criticisms he has given 
me; and to Dr. E. Wagner, of Karlsruhe, and Professor von 
Stern, of the University of Odessa, the former for the photographs 
of the Karlsruhe vase, and the- latter for the copy of Ids article 
and the excellent drawing of the Odessa vase therein contained. 
Such kindness bus gjne iar io make my tusk an easier one* 

. I ■ is k pit Clark Ho pci v. 

Munich, June ^ 0 * lrssh*. 
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W. AL Flin[jk[{k Petrie. Egyptian Dewitt Art, A I'omyr ,if 
Leoturea Delivered at the Royal Institution. Bvo., pp. . m-l-j*. 
<t. P, Putnam’s Si ms. 1895 , 


This little volume is n valuably contribution to the hintorv ■ hi de¬ 
corative art. It is limited, jl« indicated by tlie tide, to Egyptian 
decor.:i he art: but inasmuch as the decorative tvju:- uf Greece and 
Rnnii.- and of their successor? may he traced in great measure to those 
of Egypt the volume has more than a limited interest. The subject 
is treated under the general headings: Geometrical Do. oration. Natu¬ 
ral Decoration, Structural Decoration and Symbolical Decoration . 
■within these lines there are many enlightening statements in re¬ 
gard to the history and development of various decorative niolives. 
The two earlier chapters arc longer than the others The develop 
mom of tlie spiral motive, from it? simple farms ujHin early scarabs 
to the mod complicated networks upon Egyptian ceilings, is treated 
Tvitb great insight The fret patterns are shown m ho modifications 
of corresponding spiral due to the influence of weaving. Under 
Natural Decoration are included feather patterns, one farn of which 
is the so-called scale pattern, and the many forms derived from Egyp¬ 
tian flora. Mr. Petrie adopts the usual assumption that the papyrus 
figures largely In Egyptian decorative art, but Mh to make dear that 
eu ch is thn case. Under gt rue turn I Deco ra thin, lie otfera an e v ,, | u Qa 
Mon for the somewhat ptwzling lanceolate leaves which figure upon 
almost every Egyptian comice. These he refer* to palm Iminchts 
which were fluently led projecting from the tup of wicker fences! 
rheae lectures are amply illustrated hy two hundred and twenty 
figured designs, in which the colon: arc indicated hy r,jeans of the 
ordnmry heraldic signs. It is unfortunate that, on the page entitled 
Abl:ire via tiling, tLe symbol for yellow is given mcorroetlv, On the 
panic page i. 4 misspelled the name of SHmchhurt. an abbreviation far 
w uch ts given as Kchiick* There are several irreguhmtfes of spelling, 

"* - «'“>> «rf Shiah, Td. B tn, ra and Tuhntimea. A„„b,,C« 
appear? once aa Amenhetop, x M 1 
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U ILL! A It DoERfi'ELH. Tfojd, Lb-V-L Jkricht >ih& d<* ' sii .fa /u> 

itf. 1 ?./ /#j JVnja Dmwirfftfrtrft-Ji fjviu* pp, 14(1, 2 pi, 

V. A. Broekhuuis, Leipzig', 18P4„ 

Tiiln little volume m account of the excavations nan-lent Hi- 

surlik in in L-oottnnation of tile excavations made lay the lute 

Dr Sehlicriiuim. Thelost excavations uf ^ehliemttnn ujn'u the site 
of ancient Troy, made in IStKJy did much to bring to light the ruin.- of 
what is now called City nr. His report lies been translated into Hng- 
lidh, and is to amt a* an-fipjiendix to SehnchhtvrrUs Srkftmuon'i Extu- 
■m ti(mx r Through the kind asuistanee of Mm, ScMmiiuiity I >r Ilocrpfeld 
was enabled ill 1893 to continue the excavations.. The work of that 
year had the important result of ascertaining thar City vj counting 
from the lowermost was Mykenaean in diameter and that the remains 
of this city lie w holly outsiiie of the walla of what hmI been previously 
described as the Pergauios of Troy, The Mykenaetin remains which 
lay within the wails of tSty nt Dr. Dinarpj'ehi believes to have boon 
cleared away in the rebuilding by the I tomans. The Mykeimesm 
ohameter of City vr he believes fully established by architectural 
evidence and by the discovery of pottery of Mykenire&n style The 
surrounding wall enclosed a larger spave than that uf the ptL-redlllg 
settlements, was polygonal in plan and had rebate? at the uugh-s—a 
peculiarity which has lteen discovered also in the Mykenman ruins 
upon the bland of Gha. Tin* building- which lie brought to light 
consist ofseveral ■icyfov.i. tine of these wac larger than the jurg»m at 
T try ns and Mykeiioi, Another having a row of columns through its 
centre he dtescribea as a temple from its evident analogy to the temple, 
described hy Koldewev, at N wind re in, This ideutiilnitLon. if true, i- 
of considerableini]mrlnnce since it it- the tirsL temple of the Mykenaeati 
period yet difleoviTcd. City vt at Troy holds an important, [dace in 
the history'd Mykcttaean architecture, p-ixiv"' ■ its Imildings wore wholly 
of stone and of bi-Uer workmanship than similar constructions at 
Tirvn? and Mvkenai. The number of superposed fortresses or seltlts 
meuls have now been determined tn hr at least nine, which UncrptVld 
described in the f'dhin'ing summary: L Lowest primitive sett lenient. 
Walls made of sillJI broken atnn&d lamded with clay. Primitive finds. 
Perio-1 estiniatei l fn mii il( H.>! k > B. ( . II, Prebit)hiric ft t rtna*t* with 
strong walls of defence and Large brick dwellings, Ltirn.^- times destroyed 
and rebullt M oiloeh rom i 1 \ lottery. M atjy n Iijeeis ■ *f bmiuic, si 1 v ti anil 
clay. Probable period 250P-*-2iNK) B. C, HI, TV, V Three village* 
like, prehistoric settlements above the ruins of burned fortress ll. 
Houses of small stones and brick. Early Trojan pottery. Period 
about i—'15CNI R. l VI, Fortress of Mykcnaerm perknl. strong city 
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Trails with a large tower and stately bouses of vvtll wrought atone* the 
Fergimios of Homer* Tmy* Developed monochrome Trojan [.■ i ttory 
together with imported M vkeimciiii vstsetc Period about loQO-lWG 
B. C. Vfl. VIII. Village rtettlementa of early and late Greek times, 
two at pa rate layers of plain atone homes abuve tie;- ruins ul f'itv vi. 
bocal monm hroim [mttery and si] uiudt every variety oM ^rcct kenunice 
Period 1 1 N H i |i_ (_! J ut the Christian era. IX. Akropntts of the Homan 
city HIod with the celebrated Eshrine of Athene and magnificent marble 
buildings. Roman pottery and other objects and marble inscriptions. 
Period from ttie beginning "t the Christian era to 500 A. D. 

The mw discoveries uf j lottery and the iiucripthmg are published 
and briefly described hy Dr. Alfred Brueckncr, A. M. 

Pal’L < t t ti a un : <(*' l" jEr^re&si'oiii fki Mftsqtie# ilditx It'fi Ih m am*'S d 

Eschylt- Reprinted from the Hefue Ji's jyttide# grc&jtieity 18fid 

and 1 8 ft d. 

The whole question of the character uf the masks worn by actors in 
the chi.Hsieal period of the Greek drama is involved in obscurity. Th* 
notices of Pollux* ^uidas, ami other late writers are uf extremely 
doubtful value for the ago of AiwcliySus and Aristophanes. ( lur pn-itivc 
knowledge fur this |>e rbxl amounts to very little, much less than most 
writers on scenic antiquities haw been willing to acknowledge, Judg¬ 
ing from the universal tiseuf masks in late Greek tragi sly and comedy, 
we should have the rigid; to assume their use by As achy l ns, even if 
Horace hail not recorded the tradition which attributed their inven¬ 
tion [>■ Id mi Furthermore we have no reason rn discredit the -dory 
that the iietuts in the rude curly comedy smeared wint-loes on their 
tares to effect n disguise, From this to n simple, perhaps stained, 
lined mask, w 1 hie h is attrwted for the hitler part of the fifth century by 
a fragment Hif the eomii- poet Plato (afoiriwr vp&nMvnv) i - an easy step. 
Arbtotb-did not know who took Mbs step ia comedy. The earliest 
reference to the tragic mask seems N » be Arist. Tht'-<m. Euripides, 
in getting from Agathon a tragic costume in which to dree* Ills e^orrib. 
Id answer to his request for a head-dress Agathon replies 7SI ja *v wv 
Trcficfrcrrat *yi>i nkmop *1, with thv*c words o tiering him si 
sort of nightcap, If this article was not A complete ami*k h'r the face, 
at any rate it was n mi flic iunt disguise for the man who was to mas- 
qnorado as u woman. Of about the same date is the reference to a 
u-eptfleruv wpAriirarji' in the i “j < c t l is - poet Ariston um.es, Aristotle refers to 
both tragic and comic masks but gives no information about their 
structure and apfieurauca. We are justitied in believ ing the statement 
of Ptutonius that the masktof the old comet ly were so made as to sug¬ 
gest, nfW in caricature uf course. Lin.- features uf the person rep re- 
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^nttih This ia in Jicuordaiice with the nature of the uld comedy. Mid 
b distinctly in la-inferred from Ari*t, K-p'2'-'" Iff Probably not until 
kite in the fourth century were portrait masks displaced altogether by 
the typical mnskt catalogued hy Pollux. In tragedy the more famil¬ 
iar figures of mythology may loive received a similar com contiunul 
treatment as early sis Sophokk*. 

mur-h we iii;^ claim to know >good authority »ln>ut the masks 
used in the classical d noun But eis regards tli i- details '»i their struc¬ 
ture, the expression given to them by the tramfMniuk, and the extent to 
which they admitted, on the part nf the actor who wore them, of the 
plav of feature which to us modems is so essential to an artistic dra¬ 
matic performance, our knowledge is seriously circumscribed by the 
fact that all our information i~ derived from very bite writers; and 
works of art. It b manifestly unmethodh to a^wpi without ipiestioli 
Lucian's descriptions as correct for the tragedy of six nenturie- before. 
-Such masks, and those found in late wall-paintings, vase painting, 
statuettes Etud the like, may be regarded as direct descend-'; iit? "f those 
outlie eatlier period. In fad it seems probable that the pointings 
from Pompeii give evidence Lor the usage of the Alexandrian period. 
And yet vi rnDnut know what change? took place m tlm make-up of 
masks during the long period of evulutioii in all things theatrical that 
. \ M ml- from Euripides to Menander* and then to Lucian. To gain 
(‘■veil a provisional idea ol the trjigu: mask of the fifth century, we 
must have recourse to the dramas themselves, though the evidence 
there found must he employed with extreme caution for purposes of 
reconstruction, although it limy prove valuable to correct and control 
the data gained from litter sources. 

M. ilii ran I, in tlie interesting series of articles udder consideration, 
inis undertaken lo throw light uti this ditliyul 1 and ilclicnte question. 
J£e has prefixed to the analysis ■>! tin* plays of Aiseh^kjH f.vo pre¬ 
liminary studies : 1 I U* yr u de p/h/tfrbiKmLc dmu fa pofow pnojut nrtnr,'' 
E&kgk, and 2) lets jtrn de phyeiono**** dmtxfo »c nipt arc ti dam la prinlurt 
jii&jtcau temp* cVtiicb/h. The result-, obtained from these careful and 
discriminating studies are in brief sua follows; The various expres¬ 
sions of the human countenance els mirroring the emotions of die soul 
were well unHetstaad by the tdreoks at a very early period, The epic 
and lyric pm-ts accurately anti skilfully dtticrilw not only the simple 
.emotions;, but also tlie more complex, even in their mure delicate 
shades, by reference to iheir effect on the features The slow progress 
of art in the same direction forms a marked contrast. Early sculp¬ 
ture oftentimes labored under the constraint of convention, but even 
its attempts t" impart lifalikene&i resulted in failure; witness the 
* ftr <. h ai c si nile." Ti jrtrai t scuI p ttire w a- hardl y sunuseful I left>re the 
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fourth century. Painting, however, won mon- precinsiour in iliis 
reapect than sculptor** Polygnotus taieceeded la some degree in 
faithfully rendering the traits of the phyiHLugjimny The best evidence 
is found iu va^ts-paintiiig, in which tin- eyes, brows, mouth, and the 
main lines# of the face rciuive i intelligent treaLtueuI belbre the time of 
Aiscliylos. ^poeiat aptitude for the portrayal of foreign ty j n — and of 
monsters was early shown* lint at best art was lar behind literature 
iu the power of depicting the human face in it- various mood.-. 

M. Girard finds in Aiachylos still greater knoti ledge ol the mean¬ 
ing of facial expressions than wae showu by Ins predecessors, To a 
limited extent the expression of the mask may In derived tron 1 the 
test* For example the mask of the (teeanldes expressed sadness, that 
■ if the chorus iu the Septcm terror, ihaL nf the chorus in the t'lioephome 
way ridged with bloody Lurrows* etc* s m the other hand the many 
shades of expression could not he rendered by the mask, especially 
changes of expression during the course of the action, except where u 
change of nmak was practicable. In general the face was imprisoned 
in a rigid covering which gave one expri^sioti only, unehaiiigcd !.y the 
emotions which affected the character. The result was a monotony, 
an unnatural stiffness, that must have hetm depressing even [■« an im¬ 
aginative Athenian audience, thorough^ in.vustomed m ..wieldv 

conventions of the stage. This would lie especially repugnant .. lij- 

feelings in the eases which Girard collects* where the character onters 
wearing at the very banning un expression which is appropriate only 
to a sit will 1 Li which occurs during the program of the pcrJurmimci-* 
Yet. he accepts cheerfully what setmis to hr •. necessity, M1 n 1 in lc a 
jmrtial explanation of the strange custom in the Ehnufiarily iff the 
Athenians with the stationary figures of mi 1 hanging expression in 
cm item pantry wall-pa i n ti uga* in short M <1 i farj f s < ■ 0111 ■ ept 31 >n 1 > f th e 
masks of Aiachyki* differs from that of Muller. Arnold, mid others 
practical]y iu this alone that he presup] lom* - mob what less skill on 
the part uftho artist who painted theta* 

Lt is to lie regretted that the author of this valuable | wiper proceeded 
with an excess of caution due, perhaps, to it faihin right! v hi estimate 
the value of the late evidence no the structure of tragic masks for the 
rei‘1 Hel ruction of the masks of A hi- by I us. Thi majority of the rel. r- 
cuee- in late hteratotc, ‘■reek and Roman, cannot be used at ;dl 
l J ol I ux descri I ,.ey, in ad r I Ui n 11 tm the it ids ks 1 if his mv 11 dnv. m it y th- w ■ 
which he found in his sources, mainly Juba of Mauritania, who drew 
upon the work of Aristophanes ol Byzantium irgiMTurur, on whom 
depend must of tin-scattered notice in tlm scholia. As n matter ul 
fact very few of the tragic masks catalogued l.y hiRux can 1„. iden¬ 
tified with the tragic characters of the liftEi ci-ntury, excepting' t he 
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cMtrjc€t'd r^atniimt, which would rn liable tu little cttlinge- In view iff 
tiller facts lilt 1 force ut tlit authorobservn lions leads distinctly to the 
■-om-lltsion thru the curly musks allowed much -'renter freedom tu the 
nr to ts face tJ 11111 those of it Inter period. The coloring of the fnee 
would lend icitmridlv tu the employment of a wig eitetidini! down to 
the eves, With the addition of u beard the faei would trill he left 
live. With it musk of this kind any character could lie imjier- 
BonAted, Without k*se >.4 the facial jaScpresdon e?>r-ntiB 3 to retd acting. 

id 1 the intiodaetion ui' the typical characters oi r the new comedy 
masks which covered the w hole fare may have cotm- into use, and the 
custom may have affected tragedy also, 1 which was no longer in h 
position to rtwiet harmful innovations. For the professional Haas of 
actors, whu look both comic and tragic rd]»v, thi^ would luicebeen a 
grunt convenience, ulid may be Hserihed to their influence. A similar 
change took [dace nt Rome in tin. (mt century. In his early davK, as 
Cicero let I- iiH, Ro^ ii jh played without a ina=k. and* after hr- had 
yielded t" the tiCn custom , w hich recommended Itself to trim on 
ULcnunt of his imperfect eyes,certain of the older generation could not 

..nesh? rln-jiisileer- to hi> wearing it, 1< seems: to me, I here tore, on 

the strength of thus.- general eons i derations, quite conceivable that tin.* 

[ ragic mask oi the fifth oen 111 ry did not always cover the whole fuce. 1 
ilo no more violence Lo the tradition t him dfxs M.Iitriird when he rejects 
the t(w for tlie Linn* of Aiadiylofc Of these consideration* the ith hO 
weighty lire furnished by M Girard himself, and admit of strong rein¬ 
forcement fmin the plays of ttaphokles and Euripides. Theodor 
Mommsen has ill fat-1 poiiihd out that the realistic tendencies of the 
last named fnoet should logically have led to the abandonment of the 
mask altogether. 

In sup[>ort of this belief, to which M, t lintrd has led me, 1 may he 
permitted tii adduce a lev, further arguments.. The burl esq tn;- trairie 
mask in the passsige from Vristuplianeri above quoted, the earliest 
reference w.' have, did not cover tin- whole face. Such half-masks, 
which left the lower part of the face free. art' found depicted in ancient 
art (rf Wie&eler, Thxdci'tjd4i ud* ttnd fkftkniufev, Taf. vi, -t. x t 1), and 
may well be reminiscences of an earlier custom. Furthermore the 
tragic actor of the classical period was nhle to express with the greatest 
art the emotions suitable tn his part, if we are to believe tin Tory told 
by Gdlius of the famous actor Poliwj* the instructor of Demosthenes, 
Rolus was playing the part uf Elektra in the play of Soph ok lea. When 
he came lo the scene in which Ek-ktra takes the urn supposed to con- 

1 One erf the curb-Tt njprffieaHii doe irf the tragic nuwli in art, a nithf from 
Fnirn ts of tb,- i'uD-fuciii kind. Robert thinli* the wnrk i^nf thu fiitirtb centurv, 
though tilt! in.^ripti-in it much Inter, & „ Ath Mi ft ft, r lH^i. 
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tain the affliea uf her brother, Poll# took in Ida bauds the urn that con¬ 
tained the fp irminn of his own son who bail recently db-d, iuifl acted 
the seem." ti^n ximut&Crij ne*ftic Incitumt'hti*, fmitt nUftu lnmrnti<t ttrri# 
et spiraniifjttA. It is unnecessary to say Hint he could not have had hi* 
face envc.-li; 1 ]'1 in the rigid mask of Inter tiim> 

M, Girard ^ article is deserving of careful study by all who are 
interested ill ancient art anil the ebistfiru.l drama. It is fill] nr" interest¬ 
ing observations and discussion*which spae 1 dues not permit to report 
severally. 1 may mention, howevi r t tt.s eag kh hilly Jute mating to *m- 
denta of the drama, the clarification of the typis uf nmafes in Aisehv- 
loe. the remarks on the close relationship between Aischylos and the 
stage-drama, on the ehc cm] 11 re of the ehnranters ol Aisehyhis, and liis 
explanation of the origin and purpose of the which lie thinks 
was devised to counteract thefUth nine 1 fleet nr the sir*mg light falling 
upon the heads of the actors, especially from the point of view of 
the spectators who occupied the upper rows. It may he remarked 
that this i= another argument against an dt-vuled *tagv: for there 
would have been much h-s& need of the for thia pursue if tin- 
actors occupi&l the top of tin? proscenium than if they mured mi the 
level of the orchestra. Enw.um CAtTS. 

F. L. \ an < leek. InAej: Antipkm&.'is. i.Vn. 1 nf Gomel) Studies- 

in ClaashaJ Fldlology,) 8vn„ pp. vi-173. Published fr.r the 

I'niverity by Ginn \ CV>. t Boston, 1H9-*. 

Indexer uf the classical writers, complete and trustworthy, which 
shall present every word in its every occurrence, are invaluable to clas¬ 
sical scholars. Studies in syntax, diet ion, and sty tears thus greatly radii- 
tated. The investigator is at once spared much labor, and liibi inductions 
are baaed on a complete survey of the foots. Indexes of this thorough¬ 
going order are rompuratively rrvent, von Essen's Thucydides 18*7 ; 
Paulsen. Hi-aid 18UH; Ge bring. Horner ItfSH ; Preuss, Demosthenes 
189ti. 

Th in Index to Antiphon had several admirable features. It is 
absolutely complete, where Preuss leaves a dozen words untouched 
and other articles imperfect., and it goes touch further than its pre¬ 
decessors in classifying uses and constructions. More noteworthy 
still, the work is practically a concord a nee—enough of the context is 
quoted to show at si glance meaning and construction without turnina 
to the text. Numerals at the end of each article and subdivision give 
the statistical summation. In many coses (pronouns, Coiijundlcins. 
particles) a second and third tabulation is added to show jn>dtiou of 
the word in the sentence, or its relation to othi r words in set phrase* 
Nothing so thorough has yet been attempted The text is that of 
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Bltusa Ln the mity accessible Teubner seriia. Freedom from errors 
has hem secured by the doubled labor uf verifying weir referuntie 
frinn tht* printed proofs. 

The author announces bis intention of proceeding with the other 
umudexed orators i d tte Can oil Probe b din- Un> Inivcraity, which 
makes possible the publication ul wotks like t-liiH, in wliidi no pub' 
lb her van expert to find protit, Every fresh addition in this line 
advances the study of the development of syntax and style ami prt- 
pares the way for the final Creek lexicon. T1 1 f j author will have no 
mean reward for hid patient mil (no tyro rail do this work, mechan¬ 
ical as it might see in J hi its irainmlinte appreciation by scholar* every- , 
where, a.s well as in the realization that few works in the classical 
sphere are so sure id abiding a pemnuu-nt treasure. S. K. VVk 

\V, M. Ha.msaV. The ('itks urat Bishopric* of Phrygia j being an 
i&saay of the local history of l 1 hrygifl from the earliest times to 
the Turkish Conquest, Vol. t. The Lyons Valley atul South¬ 
western I'hrygiu. Svm, pp. wd-BAL Oxford, t ’InrcTi- 

don I'rttss. New York, Macmillan A < 'n. l8ho. 

l‘ruf. Ramsay has again laid students of antiquity under obligation 
tn him by the risc&rehea into the geography and history of Asia Minor 
which are eon tail id in this work- The present volume, the first of a 
neries on the Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, is confined to the valley 
of the Lycos and Suulh-weatem Phrygia; bat the material mlk-ebd. 
even from this limited area, is bo large and uf such varied interest that 
it wns well to publish it by itself. Phrygian history moreover is not 
a unit. At different periods the territory was differently divided. IPs 
parts were often politically separated. Its chu t cities wen- quite dfo- 
tinet in origin and often in their customs. Hence the historian of 
Fhrygin must necessarily present Us with a series of studied, largely 
independent of one another; eu that this volume does not suffer from 
belli lt issii.- 1 _d<mi' bill value entirely apart from that of the rest of 
the serbs. 

There arc hut few scholars competent to criticise in detail the results 
at which Prof. Ramsay has arrived in the held which he has made 
peculiarly his own. His book id rather one out of which uUier his- 
lories will be made. Some of bin minor statement will no doubt 
be contested by other experts. Souse of them indeed m 1 * 1 put forward 
tentatively by the author. But his main lac La and inferences are in¬ 
contestable rmd every scholar. who is interested in the history of 
Western Asia, will be grateful for the exact descriptions, the large 
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number of minute drift! „ the mauv iiiai'i-iption^ ivhii'l■ Prof. Ibune&v 
hfiH provide I lor his cnnsidenitHin si rid nso. 

Tin- volume begins with n sketch of the topography of the region 
under review and i brief outline of its political anil religious histnrv 
from. Hu- earliest period, when the invading Phrygian* from the 
Vorth met anil mingled with the obscure ’ Hitt lies ’ on this territory,— 
on through the successive domination of Oriental, t!reek t Komun. 
llvzantiiH'anil ruklsh powers The land wu> id way? a battle-ground 
of opposing system* and often of opposing urmiv* H etin l hi: pamit.v 
of its remains. Hence too the re mark a hie differences which the titles 
of this region in.aiiitaLin:d, Hide hy side wills the trending of divergent 
■ met 1 >m * n nd id ea A ft v i-1 i i ■_■ ini rod u i- i \ j ry t tel a the re follow s tud i t 
"f the separate cities >ir groups of cities, giving tdl that i- known of the 
01%1n t situation, religion, sociaI and political regulations of each ■ each 
ehaptor luring also accompanied by a collection of the extant inneripe 
lions and a list at the bishop®, bo far nr recoverable,, of the city or dis¬ 
trict under review, The chid placea thus described jtre Lamlteeia, 
llierajudis .r -I Polos-ai. Tin. bi-aarii importance id tln*sf i makt*- tin 
&otB collected about them of unuftmU Interest Some of the amoUer 
cities, however, supply h pi ally valuable material. In sueli ei large 
collection n| div&rae into rut ate a i, each reader will hr: attmdcJ hv 
tljiiye iftcts which pertain to matters ill which he is specialty inter- 
esied, and his valuation of the hunk wih ho apt to depend on his par¬ 
ticular point of view. Without meaning to slight tin- other features of 
the work, we have noted the information given as to the political 
officers of the Asian muniripiditHThe descriptions which hear on 
this are mainly confirmatory of facts already known, hut supply new 
am 1 i n I c res ting p mo Is, T h ■ *se of J ^a rw 1 ie ein a i id Hi erapo its are spec ia FI v 
hill and Instructive The religious ideas of the pro]*]e are also note¬ 
worthy. (>f mu rse there was a I > lei a 1 i i ig of tie ■?!■. 1i rst of the Phrvgian 
with the older Lydian and then of both with die ideas of the Gi®eu- 
Roman world. Vet the original types frequently' persisted. In 
K ierupolis the Lydian held its place with Its emphasis upon the 
teun.de conception of deity and its consequent tendency to extreme 
immorality; in ( oloseai, the Phrygian, with its emphasis on Lite male 
element in deity; while in Laodieeiu and Tripoli* the ehgrueteristic 
features wera Greek. Ram Hay remarks of the Lydian cultus (p, 9ft) 
dial its ritual, not being in accord with the facts of lift or with the 
integrity of the family and of society, the work readily yielded to the 
progress of early Christianity, since the better educated portion of the 
people felt the need of a mare natural and purer religion. Equally 
instructive is the light thrown by tlm inscriptions on burial custom*. 
Many of the inscription* are from tombs, ami exprtoa the intense 
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desire oi the departuil t-iii.it Ills sepulchre should not be violated. The 
Phrygian tomhs were conct-ived tu be temples and the dead to have 
uithej? returned to God or to have begum* themselves rioified. There 
b a notable alcove hnw.-var from the inscriptions of statements con¬ 
cerning the nature id the iulurt- lift, The volume contains a map of 
\\, I but none of Phrygia as a whole. The index is 

doubLlcnH hi appear at th<- close of die whole work, but one tor the 
Beparnte volume also would be an aid to future students. 

< IKI1 HOK T, Purvey 

Orro W \<e\i. Skylitt tmti Charybdis w (hr Lht rahtr and Kunsi tier 
Or'cchnt md Romtr, IRM, Svo., pp. 147. P. Sehnlthea^ 
Zurich. 

The author of this monograph has collected with great, core ami 
patience the available information concerning Skylla and Charybdis. 
A s Skylfo is by for the mo n - i nt - west) 11 c pers on ft tr Cl i a rybtl hi hardly 
arrives at the dignity of personality aL all—the greater part of the 
book is devoted to her. The name Sky lift, aa also CharybdG, is 
derival from a " r?emitie source, i. c., from the Phoenician*, who ware 
the teachers of the Greeks concerning the sea and its dangel's. Thev 
soiled al.ioul Sicily and a arc the n an lea of Sky lift and Charybdie to the 
dangerous points of the etraits of Messina. So for Waser accepts the 
conclusions of other -i kolur*, adding nu now facts in defence of those 
tamims ions. In her essence. Sky 1 lab the perHottifLeation of the ecu 
jo o. its ibtrigors This is shown by her genealogy, In the Udysnoy* 
■Xii, 124, her mother is culled tkparimt } hut this ifl a mere epithet of 
liekatc • Ap. Hhorl, rv. 82S f. i Mln-r gen eulogies are dismissed, hut 
ihc conduEiion in reached thal Liek*te-Knitaiia urul Phorkya were the 
real parents of Skyllu. Hrr rdidiona bo Hekate, Chirgo, and Glau- 
kus arc discussed jU length, showing henv she is at once u person idea¬ 
tion of the spa and a detmm of death. Nearly all the Hoealled 
rep rcsontn lions <4 Glaukos with Skylla are doubled or rejected. In 
name cases nol CflaukoB hnt Triton, is n presented; That l he Skyllu of 
Megurn id cun fused with the terrible demon Skylla by laic poets is 
mentioned, am) the discussion of Sky lift and Uharybdis in HtemttirB 
doeca with ,l mmos of nates or remarks on the passages in classical an'I 
patristic literature in which they are referred to. 

In the course of hid discussion of Sky Ha and Chary txl is in art, Wader 
duties tu the satisfactory erm -Insion that t 'bury t id is does not appear 
in art at :dl. S kyIJ n r on the other hand, is represented many thru * 
and in different ways. Most frequently shi■ has the head and trunk 
of a young woman, from about her waist spring the bodies, forelegs, 
and heads of beasts, and she ends in a fish's tail, or later in two such 
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tails?. Thu mitaW *>t beasts varies frum two L" eight, and their bar- 
atrter it riot always tin- wql 1 . Sumotum 1 ’ they partake nf lupine or 
equina nature but they are uumdl v doge, either two ur three In num¬ 
ber. Nearly nr puite all Etruscan figtinan which have been nulled 
Bkylla arc- found ti■ repriwent no peri-m id Imn'k mythology, but an 
Etruscan demon. An enumeration *>f CO in types Lind gems represent¬ 
ing Srkyllii is follows I by a brief trentrueuL nr puimiiig'i jut l n diesis 
frion of fragments Of a group of statuary. Parts of several replica of 
this group exist. In addition to those inenttonrd by Kura ell in the 
Journ, *tf IhtL .sW., ISM, p- A1 il- uvlm gives references to earlier 
literature), fragments in the btuwmeut of the Rritish Museum are dis¬ 
cussed (rfl ArdL Am r 186ft, p, 203), The gfriUp represented Skyllagirt 
with aea-dogn bmndiahing in her right bund an ■ mr, while her h n 
seized u bearded man by the hair, Kindi nf the dogs had * owed 'me 
pf tilt- i om pardons of Odysseus whose Ship WJtfl indicated by a prow 
at the right of the group. The gmup existed lit u bronze copy in the 
hippodrome at Constantinople if epigrams in the anthology van be 
trusted, but other replicas were numerous?, for Thcmisin is (http* 
p. Omd,} speak* ofsering die statue of Skylla in many places. 
In this group Sky 11a did not end in fishy tails, lout her lower parts 
appeared to be hidden in sea weed. 111 -tyle tin- group wu~ related to 
the Pcrgamene reliefa and the Lnoenon group. An inscription found 
in Bargylla in Garin logilher with tin- fragments >«f tin- Sky 11a group 
in the British Museum bears the mu lie of MtAin "Kjr^o™"'. and a Me las 
is known I'ruiii an inscription in Thebes i L>mivy. I tt'*’&>•. ;ir. Biftlh. No. 
14.S j dated between S“1 and 24u a. i. As this Mains wm- nut a Theban, 
WuHor s'.L;ivs"' 1 1 1:11 he may have been • ■ I ■ ■ 11 1 i • i wdh the Mel as id the 
Hargylia inscription, and perhaps the .Skylla group was lbs ivork, 
Hot all that can belaid about Lh^ style of the group points so strongly 
In the second century n. v., that litis identification is highly improb¬ 
able. The monograph [dose* tvTth a catalogue ol" representations of 
iskvlhi. Thirty va^ea, one lam pi, twelve other reliefs, three tig urns in 
the round (one repeated three lilacs on a tripod], and one nmsaie are 
described. From this catalogue all representations discussed m the 
body of the work are excluded- This is unfortunate, <lh a complete 
catalog tie woubI he t smiveniaat. Th£■ i n onOgtftpb can he recumme tui ed 
as a careful and, apparently at h-ast, complete collection of material, 
in the discussion of which Lhe authm allows both learning and good 
sense. Mol much that is new is offered, nor is there mm h originality 
of &] [Emulation, bui the subject is uiure exhaustively treated here than 
anywhere dse T so far as I know, and the conclusions reached are in 
almost every instance perfectly sound. Harold N, Fowl kb. 
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SA »M o ST E! Ki .v a 1 ' n. — I Vrn - t j-ru ft i * ■ A> f \ \ft . < hut j * Mu i %<. r-t’f 
tf'fjrb ■nt"-. ties Jftvih’th if Erkfmh fjuri, -If llrarelU\ 

Nwifttr, JlIiUiiK StvHeh^ tvtmit'Jt e( tvi'tlitffA mvtr tfn TfrU Yj niveau. 
4 ,l \ pp, XV, 1HS; plmf» T 1^7, 

TIiim is l.hf fourth volume of LIju impm-lulil -cries pukd tubed by M 
EilinAok} 11 l r i I* Li‘1 1 ftihtiaiheq»e tie* Mwutmetti.-* Ttgttfhi Qttn <t Romaint. 
The itim of this is to ri■-]it in imn fy -limit;, lar^e and important 

air bt^ilng teal publications and fo brine them within tilt reach nf tli*- 1 
uldtoiUry StiholiitAj purae. In ihfcuy tiaasst I h■■ illustrations of timnu- 
uieiifc i l!-■ ■ of great value, while the text is now antit) uutei I. The teitl 
of duels volumes i* therefore imi reproduced, but instead of Li brief, 
explanatory notes and full hihliugruphicjil rerbremy*. The M.r>,t nf 
th«ee volume:- rendered ruurt aocesswilile 11 1 ■ ■ platcaul 1 J li i M ] ■ ] i»- Le Etas' 
Voyage AreheologikiUe. The dec-miri volume put before scholars the 
illustrations of ancient ■. a.-es hv Millin anil by Millinuen. The third 
re-cdited the antiquities} nf the ihmmerian Rusphoroa, Tha practical 
ehsimctc-r of the present Vulome ijfc&y I" .-^vu from flip fact that 11n■ 
eight h>nA*, which form the series from which tin* it Lustra tin ns are 
taken. were published in thirteen volm m y eight of which Bure in folio. 
They were distributed over llltf plates and non Id not he secured for 
le££ than pHHi fires?. Two ul- least of tile volumes nr^ now ijUite rare- 
The iil.Hi.-s preceding the plates indicate the dimensions of the engraved 
gems, their material and subjects and present bibliographical. refer¬ 
ences and a summary and crltioul L-stimuto of till* books which con¬ 
stitute the sou ire uf the prose: nt volume- This work exhibits the 
biLdiographical learning and skill III interpretation, lor which M. 
Kejnacti ls famous Lind enjoys a well-earned reputation. The- platen 
contain reproductions of Slot) engraved p;ems. A. M. 

W ai, rich. IliyiNT. Thirty 1 ■oil-.* IT >fl ut )/■•> //->ty Tajui i isui.V • 
1895V. 8vo., p|i. "Jot?. Mannilliui .<t i’o. 1895, I'ru-e, $1.5(h 

liii- 1 11 11 - - Milume in a record amt summitry of the English Pales- 
tine Explorai ion Fund. Et inn'tided to convey information to tha 
general public, who have not the leisure tu follow the peril milral and 
large publications of the society. Here they may find a brief account 
of the foundation of the aqcletyv'of its first expedition of tin- uva- 
tioteJ at Jerusalem, nf the -Nrveys of \Y-dtern and Enstern Palestine, 
and of the monuments of the country. Such a record prepareil in 18*9 
had a wide circulation. Tin? present volume in a now und revised 
edition ami comprises some account of the work, of the hist tight years. 

A. 1L 
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L :i P g(. sv q,, pp* xu-1 Oft. Ki■*gun Pan 1, Treni * h, Tr ii inter k < \c, 

Putt*nutter House, Olinrinyr Prose Koftrl, London, IBM* 

This charmingly printed little- volume fortius a sis piel to the author's 
Japanese Enamels putilished in IS8-I. After giving n res unit of that 
volume he proceeds to give additional historical material hosed upon 
original traditions arid records. The term tfbippois used to designate 
the Seven i'reriui.iH Things, namely, gold, silver, emerald, cmml. agate, 
crvfltfil and t*earl, but is used in n wider sense fur polychromatic 
enamels in genrntl The earliest example of Shippo in Japan is a 
mirror final to have belonged to Emperor Shomu, whoso reign com¬ 
menced 724 a. n. Although the evidence fix? the date of this mirror 
is nut com lusive it is ni knitted hy Brufesaor Kurokawn* who compiled 
the official work known as Kogci ShEriu, and hy other authorities io 
In* the earliest known example of Japanese ftbJppa The mirror Is 
still preserved in ?3ir imperial Treasure House at Mam and student* 
nf Japanese art will h*- grateful to Mr. Bowes for the excellent repro¬ 
duction of Et here given. The second object di>erihcd and figured is 
the Origoto of Chomei.a Japanese harp referred somewhat doubtfully 
to the second half of the xu century, Prom the w and xvl centuries 
to modern times,. Shippo has been produced with occasional peri ode 
of revival or decadence. La spite of the various lucal traditions that 
this art was of foreign origin,, Mr. Bowes holds to its coutinotis Japaues* 
character anil to the finer quality of the earlier as compared with 
modern work, which is made largely fur export. As un appendix he 
adds notes upon glass making, on forma and uses of enamel works, on 
signatures ami other marks and a careful study of the works of the 
Hirata family, A. M, 
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BABYLONIA. 

ON THE. BABYLONIAN ORIGIN OF EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS.— Ulln- 

Ijlsae meeting of the International Congress of Orientalists in London, 
Prnf. Horn morn paper oti tin- Babylonian origin of Egyptian hioro- 
gljpliit^ and 'hi Egyptian civilisa-tion in genera], excited rttm li -.ttteii- 
tion, In a work which he baa m preparation, Prof, II". U I claims 

that SuTneiiim repra-eiit* tin- okh^t kingiingi of the w^rhl, tun! ha* a 
l0Ose ri-luLiimsdiip with TtifCoTarmrsi liingungwt on thettifS dde and 
with Aryan l&ngnagea on the other. I lie derivations proposed by 
him of some of the Aryan tww of ilonuwtiL - unim.ik. ettiflt u* 
*?, honse,” “donkey* “mole,* uiU BUr ^ 

prise philologists, £fiA/rn t Nnv 

PUBLICATION OF BABYLONIAN ANU ASSYRIAN TEXTS IVtt, . 1 , -\ 
Craigt of the University of Michigan, will shortly complete a series of 
; \,,Y rian aiui Bahylcmi;m 3■ -liu p -n- texts, being chiefly hynuiH. pray- 
ere, oracles, Kouyunjlfc Collections m the I’ntkli Mttwtun The 

jirst part of the work will contain*.igfcty-tbn .- iiiii.^rajilird pngm* 

the cUEittifonp Lexis. together with a prei m- wtnl a ia 1 • I > -i eiutPnis, 
Vol. 11, which will follow in the course nf a year, will supply ;i lull 
transliteration,. English trail slati it ii. a slmrt i-onamentnry aijd glossary; 
additional texts will nUo In. ippeuded- Ur. < Vaig Y work will he 
ttly w' !' ■ ■n" 'l by ad those who.unable to And time tn refer to 
the i ,, iim. i iEorm originals. wlnh to mcdti themaelvjca &C I'lmnL' 1 with the 
* ;ol7 
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Tdjgious system iif the B<ihyloniwi% tie value ot which hir ihe Hilda 
student b pow undisputed — fiiMia, N uv* # 

BABYLONIAN ARCHEOLOGY. —Ill fre mmUfll «ip»rt tif U.e SuClMft 

A^nuue .^irru. T. vi. p. 156), the wnrfiinry sum* up the 

^ ur fe ,jf the last two Venn-. in which he notict* the esp^htioi. d 
,-l,. Snirrv :iml thi article of! I -aiey hxsed U|«m the discoveries ; itbu 
,tbe four hundred ami oevimly Lubkte discovered by Bvhdl fit Siipum. 
Notice L flbso Liken of the articles by Up pert in the JSuforArij/t f« r 
^wyr">l‘wc* l.mtfed upon tUf disco Varies "I the T uivendly ui Pfcimayl- 
viinU expedition l" Huhylonk. Oimj of these concent an inscription 
published hv HdpretM, which fixo aL six hundred and uintfly-ent 
years the Interval which depurated 1 Hilkiaar from Nebuchadnezzar, 
thus affording the moan..- of contmUing aml ■ on firming the list of 
kinjir? of the second uml tliini dymsffths/ Oppwt wlihs of an¬ 
other inscription. published by Kilprecht, as tin rno^t anointit Semitic 
inscription hitherto known, k dates probably more than four thgus- 
ami years a c. Tim author of it whs Rngamooir-iria. King of Akkad. 
This luuLie. which cannot 1 ms read with absolute certainty, nmnol lie 
identified with S.irgon I. on paboogrtiphiii grounds; it seems to he 
earlier than the time '.l framun 

THE CELESTIAL SPHERE OF THE CHALDAEO- ASSY RIANS, lie-, ■lit 

studies Upon the igu of the itig Veda have brought into prominence 
tlu' early character of the astronomical Rollons of the Hindus l Ida 
lend- 1 , us to euti-ildiT again the celestial sphere nf the rliuldaew-AHisyri- 
uns and of the dub^ m. be assigned to the sign- of tin xndhic. I’u 
tjiis pvojib is due the detemiinaLbitts of the twelve zodiacal constella¬ 
tions and of file signs by which they are known, with the exception 
Only of the Seales. 

Tnr Hi i.l- A I'him^e dm-iimeui, it h said, records the oliserva- 
priii of the -tar ■; nf tlie I’lelades* marking the spring ei|qiiiox id the 
vtm- n. \ A- ;i mutter ol fart, it hud the same right iLseetiston 
as the ] i hi nL of the Spring e jiiinox of the year itHSl nr 2170 B.■ This 
hur- hi-eti miide ifn- point ■ ■' depunMiH for tlie ex i-.gei'oted calculations 
stf Piam Smytli and Hid i burton,. The lbiiiians.iiswe-.ee from Yer- 
gi] regarded the hull an the first nf the zodiacal constellations. The 
lien i Ians' belief was blit an who of the ancient Cbahlfteim zodiac. 
This svmbnl. therefore, belongs to ilo rhird or posHihly fourth mil¬ 
lennium. 

Thr IiTox —As thr- Hull coincided with the |H>iiu of the spring 
equlnos. so the Lion coincided with the gammer goUthc. The lion 
appears -on taming the [mint of the summer solstice upon otie of the 
two vndiae:- nf 1 lem I era I i P which, however, dates only from I Loin an 
limes. Tin first original of thi- Egyptian * i■ in making the min- 
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solstice coincide with the annual passage of the .nun iu the sign 
of the Lien, curie* iu hock to a vendition of the heav«» al,i< e>- 
•Jurt aw Jreia thousand J-» *»»> tW P«*"« h,v ^ *'**' 

ft»A, a jhnito*™ £ 

solstice point a, placed, t...t in the oign of Jie Lt™ ^ ^ 

but in the following eonstaUfttann, that ol the \ 15JII. 1 = 

in a India.- upon the eeilinpt ot a pagoda near t ape ouionn, in 
s mil. Hindustan VI..ill >1* thousand years ago the summer solatn. 
So" the a .tori in the sign of the Virgin t tins brings 

US heck to the same date for 111" origin of the md‘«t 

v r i RI rs—The Chttldiitio-'Wyrfana ^mnret with lh\**yi i iu 

me t , the ..a- recorded in one of the tablet, of the . 

mctm.rj ot t»e mn , ^ B(i warred the upper jtawuga 

ofTiusrius tow,ml the meridian. This conjecture baa 1.0 tire.,, value, 

hul may 1-ad to mere fruitful discoveri.*. I P« “ 1 a at 
j„ viuariti a is ee iiresented in winter uaamme, which ^ nuj 

^ XthL d-n is as eld » Chald.ua- Aasyrmu eivdlialH... 

SmT-Uaring the iodine. ,return nur attention to the remainder 
' . / ' . hiiritm. the « of tbe t'anstftHfttionu of tha Ureat 

l! hC and^.ntori.rill3ant^the fixed slam, played, under the name 
Sethis, an important role in the aattonmuienl n.oemit.ou. O. ^ - 

'>f the Pharaohs, £ t aS^iy- 

aiinmit iimmUti.m u WnS(jua to the K-v |.tuuisuthfcj pen ml 

1401). <*"«*“» « . father north than the 2SJ of 

(.[.pert, men wl*> - t. llurillK „ ,ulnr eclipse of the 

l...t-ahHl ire,,, then.. Ties 

w T h ;t 

figured upon the nelwllal sphere nf the in 

mentlomd in dm *J» '.‘to in tire figured monuments of 

'ni. 1 - • lull., (•□ill.m Mieliaux and nnaiogons Chaldaeo- 

SBaSEEiai.—;s-£-J 

sr ass “ 3 ?,:,r: ~ -•— 
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ASSYRIA. 

BRITISH MUSEUM-OBELISK OF SHALMANESER IL 'bin of tin- Uu-hL 
remarkable monuments of the urt uud history of & by gone age in the 
British Museum is the famous Black nhcJigk iff ShnltnadeHtr II 
After lying inr centuries in il- sandy grave utnid the ruin:- iff ancient 
Nineveh, it was discovered by La y art! nt the close of I SUL and des¬ 
patched, carefulJy guarded, In London, Round its four Bides is a 
finely written cuneiform inscription recr »r- ling Lite anna] - of Shulnnuie- 
ser for thirly-eue years commencing n, v. HSU; and at regular inter- 
Vais are twenty sculptured panels illu-i rating i he pri'sentiUiou of 
tribute to the Assyrian monarch All the figures are sharp and well- 
defined, mid the different articles of tribute can be cosily reoognfoctL 
The cringing, fearful attitude of the bearers, as well :ia the unmistak¬ 
ably Jewish east of the features, are admirably rendered. 

The chief panel is about to be modelled by Mr. Alfred Jarvis (of 
Willefl Road. London > T whose beautiful reproductions from the Assy¬ 
rian sculptures have excited so much attention. Fwo hundred .copies 
are to be issued in < opeland s jxM a uia v This has-rehof is of more Ilian 
ordinary int net tn biblical studi it>. -I■ bn, King uf Israel, is seen 
prostrate before Sb aim dinner, who e tainl- • net. Around are various 
court- officials, one of whom is reading from a .scroll the items of the 
present with which the Isravlitish king Imp..-.- to propitiate hi* power¬ 
ful rival. High in tile background are two circular figures, in one of 
which we recognize the emblem of drift nr, the nation a J god oi the 
Assyrians, On the margin is inscribed* in iplaint arrow-headed char¬ 
acters: “Tribute of Jditi, annul OnirL" 

THE OVERTHROW OF ASSYRIA, ACCORDING TO A NEW INSCRIPTION 
OF NASU-NA'ID.—In I* Hi, in hi- t'rittjVrrr^iinpen u/HinVriWiWrr'a 
Ge&-hiektf, pJiSl, Huge Wineklcr attributnl the overthrow of the Assy¬ 
rians in the year b ni Li the Misfit. This view, which nreived some 
opposition ill tlie Lime., seems nmv to he -mhutanti ited by the inscrip¬ 
tion of Naiiu-iuti I, published m Muspero's f{rm> >1 i ft < rntvcntfr rtL a 
VatrhioL tgypL ri voL xviu, a translation of which in published 

in the fieri [*h 'd. W och., lbUa, No. 4+5, The purth^ns of the first, column 
which still rein mi speak oi the destruction of Babylon under San- 
berih and of his death The second column relates to the overthrow 
of Assyria. The two columns h-wd ne follows: [The king nf ^tiit= 
Sauherib] ,A destroyed her i Babylon) lempira and hud waste her 
sacred lands and buildings. He captured Prince Mardufc t brought 
him to Assyria, and gave over Lbe land tn the wrath of the god. 
Prince Mardsik lived eleven years in Assyria. Then followed the time 
in which the wrath of the king of gods, the lord of lords, was shown- 
Sagil [the temple of Marduk in Babylon] tkud Babylon he acquired as 
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his dwelling- The King of Sun [—Siuilierih ! r who had laid wiwt« 
the hind under the wrath of Maniuk, was osda^iwted by his mn. 
[Column IT, Locum] He [the god] brought him (Nairnpollan 
assishmue-t held and subjected to hi* L tbi_- god - ■mmmnud tin ^big 
of Mamin, who hud no w|uni, and ordered him to come In hid assist- 
jiuce- In west nnd east, south and nortii hi' niv I t-wry thing. ■ '* a 
flood, helped Babylmi. and plundered. The feurkw Kin- of Muhd* 
destroyed the temples of ill the gods of Suri ami lilt mdes of Akkud 
(Babylon ) which wen* hostile to the King -»f Akkad and had not sup¬ 
ported him: he dtst roved their sanctuaries,. left nothing remaining, 
and destroyed them nil.” Situ-e Manila ivus the general term for the 
northeast people, here signifying tin' Meden. It is evident thuT. Nairn- 
na’id clearly s:ivs that the Medt* alone Brought war luruinM Nineveh, 
lavimr waste the section of Bahykan.i which sided with Assyria 

THE THUNDERBOLT OF THE ASSYRIANS. In tl,.- At!" fan# of Uelo- 

lier 2 k. ISiM, in, a. notice nf iny F\um njithr .-Iio/tm-nj .If. t'nla mid * ty 

OabptiMti, it is stated that: "We have upigraphit.- nuihmnb that inn 
god w J lc , Barnes the thunderbolt b Ihunman, the go I of the air. whoso 
wert] am was llte Lhuuderholt. 

Count ftnhlat dWlnelliu in him review nf the same hunk, in the 
Rmied* T Hbtuirf' <U* ltd "fit™* < ten. xxx. No 1, p, M n *ay# ■■ ' 
extend par fai ten unit ipi’uB tinjonnanl le trident mb .ntra h* mitiu* 
de Rammau. died de Fair el d* Forage, 1'uriisie Assyrron ait M indu- 
enea, eonyeiemmi-nt oil non, pur su pruprir fayon >]■' representer la tig 0 
.aeiveav.m dt* iumis symboUques. Mais "e ideat pa* une ruisun 
pour suivre M Bolivia, qiiarol it . n dedult qua fatirdnit du dini est 
une forme redone de Barbra sacra-e^t-iVdiro une tise nmeedhtne 
indre derimies-efc que par suite, 1 b fond re ou indent redoubt repre- 
aentait ^implement ehez 1«* Asayridis une double pair* ito corn™ nvw 
la tige saerce nu TtiUiend 

In my researches I put Lu myjseh the question: Why has the thun¬ 
derbolt In Itamman’s hand u middle pnmg. white the two 

side prongs are iron/ f In all tbo photograph tit lightning which 1 
havi* see i i. the ihunderholI is wavy and nev -t *1j*& \ ght. \Y 1 ienee does 
the straight middle prong of the mythological thunderbolt nunm? 
The only answer that 1 rtmld Hud t,, my 'pirsticm wtis that itus 

supposed 11.Jetfcott wn copied ..it pair of spiral hotns tied to & 

Eitiek, horns having been, from the moat a rodent times, uaed && a wea- 
jhcm against the evil eye* and powsildy also against all mminer ol evil 

Hpirlta. 

In studying the genesis of this form ofwtaipou, or , harm, it bcenmn 
evident to me that the artist who phiet-d thul thumlerholl lit hum- 
maids hand hud sm-n the same thinn snmewhvrr else as it wriipm ol 
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wume ,„ r t. independently of thunderbolt*: that the figure ao 
registered in tl»- corivnlutkina of hi* brain. and that he unconsciously 
gave it the same farm when depicting n gud of the tempest, The 
caduceus hi the hand .if Mercury appeared to me lu be the same thing 
modified into a prettv inrm by Greek nrtiirta. Mr. hiswortiiy, in in.* 
recent hook on Thr Erit Etfr thinks thnl MeretSty carried the caducous 
in his hand ns a (harm Lo guard himself, in his flights, ngaifcst inju¬ 
ries of the evil eye. And i do not think tfc d this jdgrag eaduottta in 
each hand of tin go! has ever been taken for u thunderbolt. So that 
in spite of there Wing e |d graphic authority that the god Rumman is 
tile god of the iiir. whose weapon is a thunderbolt* it does not appear 

c 11 me u> follow that the Assyrian or Ohald wa *rfk* did not < opy this 
form of thunderbolt from n previous form which had nothing to do 
with thunderbolt*. Imt rnnai noted In a pair of spiral hums tied to a 
straight stick, and used a- a protection against either thr evil eye nr 
connected with some other superstition regarding evil power.—Eh 
Bosavia, in AttitJrtn i^ May 11. 

SYR LA. 

Phoenician inscriptions. At a re ■ nt meeting "f tlie A.-adeinte 
fU^ Inscription*, M J. Hcdevv submitted an niter prehit ion ol bur 
insert ptiems which have hitherto been imperfectly published and in~ 
adpjUiildv explained. Tins lirst two are Phoenician. (ine iii them 
rotates to the vows made by a dynast at Lapilho*. in Kypron, to the 
m; i h I Mdkart’ Poaeidort, on behalf t>f Iii- ft i I her, who is ri csor i bed as 

I,,.ill- ... 102 yem of age; the other, which U very fragmentary, 

belongs to a Phoenician dynast established, at .i period still uncertain* 

in tlm neighborl.i of Zhijirli, Of the other two Inscription®, one is 

found can bmnrelief representing the King Ltnrrtkub surrounded by 
his courtiers and his warriors, Jl reveals the name of a new Semitic 
god. Bilharnm. The Inst, hdriuging to the same king, records the 
building of two p in p]es t dedicated to the mane* nf the kings of Samal, 
*• who will thus In. 4 provided,” says the text, 11 with imth u summer¬ 
house and jl winter-house T ' From this ran be leuriM'd the extent to 
whirls anetvitor-.wnrHilip had developed in Syria by the eighth century 
a, o —. leodriny. Nnv. -■ 

PROF JENSEN ON THE HlTTItE I NSCHlPTlONS — 1 have just be till 
study ing the latest attempt In rhafipher the Hi title inscriptions, that 
made by Prof. Jensen in the laat number of iha jSail^hrtfl ifer Dtutochtol 
mnrfjath~uirli*rhcn 1 twliwlitiji (XLVIIJ, 2). Unfortunately, l cannot Btty 
that it Ls more *uered*fu1 titan those that have preceded it. it ia, 
ho svever, a little difficult to discuss it. JV9 in a note prefixed t. * hia 
paper the author says that, aittce Ins Mis went to press, he has made 
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,0 many additional diawreriffl as to reader «m*ury the *' 
of whole paragmpfa fa it. Bat« 1 shall not ■» >,. Eng " lieI 
[V ,e next part of the paper appears, L must MW me that tl.e hue of 

the decipher,neat trill „.,„dn nncl«nMd. . to 

T ike iru'tst i't ht= ■; ■ r«"iItH. r^Hurb. t rOT. Jt it’L 11 ulu 
the published texts. Only those who (like Mr. Hylands and mesc 0 
hare had to do will, the pubBeation of most of them - tm Imre any 

idra },ow ,.. is a large part of the puhbahed ehamtlem. W here 

;,r'han.oL are in relief, and wo do not know how they an, to be 

read anv ,.1,Literati.,,, ■! ... it ,,uite intpo^Me u,.htevtovne 

their forms with certainty The improved scinee.ee of the Hamath 
Lriptions whirl, have recently arrived from *»” 

shown how very faulty were ..nr previous eop.es of d.«e e: - 

In his discussion of the name who-Ii wrought to apply to ro 
HCription* Prof Jensen has forgotten that anthropologists consider 

1 doMtU t„ he settled by the easts of tlrttrte probles made by 
Prof Petrie for the British Afflaa-iation from lb- Egyptian in on omen s. 
S.IX are peculiar, unlike those of any other ptavpie represented 
hvrtm Egyptian art.*ts. ho. they are identical with the pmb.es winch 

^dur (imoTijC the Hitt it e hieroglyphs . 

V- tor the- chronology of the texts, most o. the points f»* 

iv,r.L hr Prof- Jenson in support of his results are m, on, lusvve. He 
bus not’taken into consideration tie possibility. «l 1'"“' ,hlV ' ren ^’" 
art or in theiudividn.il artist, and la* i” mistaken m supposing .. 
ehar e i. V- in relief are a mark of anthpihy in the Egyptian monu¬ 
ment* In find, a study of Egyptian art would have taught him tlu . 

U11 |.-ss we ... whit to decipher.upon 

them, the art Of the Egyptian monuments would l,»venHonW - ■ 
were insecure basis for .heir rhronu!ogival nm.ngem.aiL But Inf. 
Jensen’s Strong |.oim is philology not ar,-h.e..logy u 

He noma with mein the age which I should assign to the ■ • - 
of Tarkondi-tnoS.” But Prof- Hilpreeht. onr best authority at preset, 
on ..unciform paheugraphy. telU no that tl.e eune.lorm uwenphou 

upon it must ... the age of tl.e Tel el-A...*ma Tablet*, »»faml of 

that of ftogon; and he would read the last two ehorae era m them 
aeription-whieh. hr the war. has suffered gneiwms thing* at 
bands of Prof. Jensen- Mr ’"«■ that is to say. M.Uinni. 

Prof Jensen's aisle. . decipherment mainly rest* upon twoas¬ 

sumptions: , 1 • that the double obelisk, in whirl, every one has hith¬ 
erto seen the id. ngraph of "■ Wintry," is a mere mime, .mug donate 
of the single obelisk. the ideograph of “king.' which immohatcly 
precedes it; and (2) that the seemid Word ... the royal inscriptions 
w Mc h . .. the ideograph of “ king" is not the name ot the king, 
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but of the kingdom over which he ruled. The tirsi assumption is 
^alusr the evichiu^ of the “boss,” which, after all, h the only solid 
tnvt the < I cipherer at present possesses. and it i> also ugaittsl com moo 
t.rn>e. The second assumption k isi .^1 improbable: I can remember 
no other case In the ancient Kaat in which a king prefers hi give hie 
territorial titles Indore giving his own iiarnu- 

Moreover, the territorial names with which Prof. Jensen I M l* vlniti- 
he- 1 '*rtf»u groups of character* are all doubtful. We nn- not aloo- 
lutdy certain that Jeruhlite represents the site of Ctimhtnnisii . if it is 
rcailv c!i||,n] Jombts, it Is more likely to have brmi Eurnpus The 
Hu ninth king was, T believe, a conqueror, *o that there is no reason 
for rappoaing that the name of HamiltFt will m C ,- nr in the Hamaflihe 
tests, and that Mer'aab is the ancient Manjasi h merely a probable 
conjecture, There t* one place, however, the am-nent n a tile of whi> h 
we know. That ii Malatjyeh and n mcramnent, which Prof. Jeium 
hp not seen, hastwenlJj been found in the old mound there, with u 
Hi mi,- text running nlonu over a representation of j i[ OJ1 hunt in tlu* 
Assyrian .-tyle Hie inscription L* well preserved and complete; hut 
ituiie of PrnF. Jensen's valm* will enable us to find the mime uf Milirt 
or -hilintiyeii in it. On tlu contrary. n nnnut identical with the scc- 

t r; 1 iu i die i[i ^ i>tion ° (Mi ^ b <**»* in «, in .1 i^itioii 

wJiklt think even Prof Jensen will admit must indicate n proper 
an, | not a local name. 

I must pass uvor the impi-nUbilities „f „ system „f dvrinhiinntid 

r "I! I ’ r, ’ I " T ■'ulytem'iormJ .rln- . Nu¬ 

ll Hu avals .liscorered at K.juyonjtk, in spite uf tin- far-, Unit the 

As-vnmi. hgy^nu, and ... settle dtavoremiJ idr/iie «„1, them 

ciintmn |imjeir names and ant h.-rrit„ri,d .mw. .W,„l 1 . av any. 

SmTS3*j "'"f"- 1 ' 1 ' in 1 *" ‘N'lt-riliimtttte sp(" :t iliiitv, 

" . . IT 1 ..Hen plain, liltlirinjth 1‘rof INtnV 

baaetnteil ,,1 " t m> ""*■ “Im h'VH avail tl„. m,moment uf Fmktin 
<-nu misonnhly dauht tbut 1 riuht. N.v art h dess, it is 

S'TpTi J* °“ Sn in *'***«>■ » H-« that a 

impm tidnhty that .» of the mtM ..dy-mvd vharavR-rs ahuutd 

rf wfrrr Mfi , if “*• *»*■«» d^ang vow . 

'V •“'] wf - “*"*• **f> »»• hi thinking thure are th. du- 

tnnenfehmees wouM «Uw m to niuipi t„ i, „ vocalie «,„nd 

1 he ft.it » that toe hiautfifieney „f unr materials, and th. tmeer- 
tamfy or the reading ut much tlm we = +1 j 

decipherment of the Iifttile texts hn&„Mhle \ .- i '* 
ment of them i> another affair; amt, thank* wh ‘ ^ 1"- ,Jee M h ^ r ' 

1 believe 1 , an tell what tin Kt-m-ral tuwmiog „f fte inf-riptlo^mMl! 
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be. But l have brig been ronvinet^l Lbat we shall never be able to 
rend them until a bilingual km of Horae lengih k discovered- That 
Bti kean-sighted ami weOrequippedi a philologist us Pmf. Jensen should 
hare failed, is hut a further proof of the hopeiesm^s of the task. I 
have tried every rombfo&tioft, possible or impossible, that I could 
think Mtj but all in vain Some of the rom hi nations have given 
names' like Luluima rni■ I I rkhumme, which we actually find in the 
Assyrian records- but they all rest 111 n^n unproved am! improvable 
assumption. 1 ?, and Sooner or later snrm new k-xt turns up which showy 
that they cannot Ihj right I ilei not mean to say that PruE Janssen's 
paper lias been written hi vain; he has in it advanced, the study of 
the texts by putting old iacLs in a new light and establishing imw 
«nes. And I believe that he rnu>t he correct in the arrangement 
wlii.h he proposes fur the Hittltv ■dinrai-Lers on the 1.,,^ of Turk tm- 
dGnioa. It suggests the -jutsibn whether the little tine, which we 
have hitherto supposed Uj be a word-divider, does not really denote 
that tlm word Which h follows or pm-i-di-s I- :i pr<i ]ilt [mine.—A. ll r 
JJayck, iu A tn drmtf, (Jet. d, 1MJI4. 

THE SO-CALLED HlTTiTE INSCRIPTIONS—lu thi-& <'t wit rift tl,r f>r»t- 
marQcjiltindiMhen QcMQtch&ft i"\\d. sivttt, pp, 2S5-35&) \ have 
published the first part of a tivatbu on the so-called L ‘ Hlttitc^ imsi-rip- 
iions. i have endeavored to tshmv that there is no rent justification 
for the iiM or thifl term, ami have proposed (for certain reasons there 
enumeratedj lo mill the inscriptions in question hythe provisional 
muni- of 11 fllicbn/ 3 file ri-ulte of iny work may he briefly sum¬ 
marized us. follows! '1 i The system ol writing iki-d in these ingcrip- 
dons closely n^emb] os tile Egyptian system, i; tt \ Thu meaning of a 
certain number of sigusi, representing words or gmmmatlcul termina¬ 
tions, has been determined- (o) The inscriptions date from about 
1000 to 550 flOO ii- c„ which is approximately the date assigned to 
them by such authorities as Ramsay, Hogarth and Puohstejn, (4) 

With the liel[.certain signs or groups of signs, which [ believe to 

represent proper names—Hamath, Kaikemiuh, Gurgum [?b Cilicia, 
Tarsus, commonly called Tiirkondemog, and a 

title (Syermeaig). I attempted to read several portions. In the Academy 
of Ur-to 1 11 t i * n j y i -senv was re v i err isi by I *ro f. Say c e, wl u> pro no u nesa 3 
it a failure. Bui since his remarks arc liable to m in lead the reader as 
to what. 1 have maintained, it appears tu me that 1 may venture to 
otter sLune explanations. 

Prof. Bayce endeavors to discredit my decipherment by stating that 
1 have trusted too much to the published texts, hut he does not point 
out a single case in which I have based an interpretation upon a false 
reading. Nor does he appear to have noticed that on p. 259 of my 
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treat i-e I have givm a long lift >•' umk« n.-i> which I prmeiired 

for uiydelf because liie published n \1> did imi r-i*i;Nj in in -'illii ieittlv 
trustworthy. He moreover a^erta that, in d.-tennitting tin- dates iff 
the insert ptiottB, I have " i n-T l-'iLeu hit ► L\ninjiJrj.itin:i tin- p.i*-.hilitv 
of local differences in art nr in the individual artist " Wi ;i* u mat¬ 
ter yf r-n t, I Imre clearly and rc|H.snted]y udimUi I that >m account nf 

thin very possibility my dates ate uppmxiiiuiEi.I v, my vunfhh.niii-in 

their general correctness being din- in the nuiivtti^wjcu of two inde¬ 
pendent lines of proof, tfe., tfc 

Such are suiiik of I Yd’. Sn ve-nlijiv*iini.-i V- lit other*. the rentier 
may judge by the following eMimph.- In ins ripti ms .mm H nuatL 
l believed that 1 bad discovered a group ofebimu-teni firming part of 
n royal title, and signifying " Hamath"’ in inscriptions from Jo raids 
(which is generally admitted to he in tin- territory of the ancient 
Katkemisli), a group signifying “ Ka rkt-iuisb tr ; in inscriptions from 
Mar'ash iwhich is generally-u Unit ted to imm^pond to the ancient 
MarWli, the capital of (itn-gum j, .> group aianityina ^frurgum, 1 ' 

or, perhaps, Mark ash 1 t in inscriptions which, a.ml mg [■> mv 

decipherments, were ..-t up by kinjs o| i 'Ilitia, a group signifying 
1 q rails," a sign |i«r " t ilit-ia, and a group representing the royal 
title. ‘MSyennesisd 3 Tbtsr iv.,dings mutually confirm on- another to 
®tiuh an extent that they must lie regarded .l~ justifying niv conclu¬ 
sions, unless some invhitaldc argument citn he urged ou the other 
aide. Moreover, hi completely ignores the fart that, assuming my 
decipherment to lie correct, 1 have made ont aiming the titles; of kings 
mentioned in later inscriptions the graphical expressions for a king of 
Fj i r-« 11 n, kin- or thick,- and ” Sycnnesis 1 f which, according to 

very many scholars* was the title of the tHinim kings), Nor does 
iVnr’. Sayce mention (1) that the grouj.es of signs which I have ex 
plained as re preset ding the aforesaid name mutually confirm one 
another in the cJ-;m st manner; (2) that even if I had wrottgly ex¬ 
plained certain groups my readings might still be vorrect, sine.- some 
phonetic values^ have been derived 1 jv rue Ironi sevtftil grotiijiy at 
fUice; \ ‘A } that my interpretation of a certain group a* sign L fving 
" Karkemish f ’ is strongly supported by the fact that the group in 
question contains, in the proper place, a sign which Pnif Suyce him- 
eelt bad explained (rightly, no doubt, though on erroneous grounds) 
as representing meimi).—P Jexskx, iti Amdmif, Dec, 1, ISP I 

PERSIA. 

PERSIAN CASTS IN THE U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM.-In the report of 
th h Lulled States National Mn^oum, Gyrus Adler writes on Tim /Vr- 
iittta intf < e United Stake National Afovrum, In ] ,SP 2 r the linn. 
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Tmittin Bealf, U, S. Minister to Persia, oimnum -ed th.nt he had ob¬ 
tained permission from Lhe Persian government to remove some 
oKjt?i;id from Purse polls for the United Stales National Museum. Such 
transportation Htiernud im practicable. I>ul when he arrived at 1 "erw- 
polls fee found Mr. ■ - 11 ■„■:l^ i■> 1 in Inking moulds of bus reliefs 

and cuneiform ineariptiona for the British Museum. One of them 
was presented to Mr. Beale ulul shipped to Washington. These two 
moulds an- the first ever taken of PeraepoTitun inscriptions. This in- 
emption is from the Wf -c staircase of the pEducg of Artoxer xes f and, ul 
though published in foreign ;> jurnals. il Irmishuiou of il K here given : 

"A atmX is Aiirsuiiitsidn.. who created ilu- earth, who edited 

that heaven, ..rented mankind, w\v> gave prosperity to mankind, 

who miulu me, ArLtixerxea. king, the sole king id' multitudes, the sole 
ruler of multitudes. 

’'Thu? spunks Artaxcrxeo, the great king, the kina of kings, the 
king of countries, the king of this earth. I am the son of King Arm- 
iurxta, A rtx xerxes (was) the son of King During Darius (was) the 
son of King Artaxeries, Artaxerxes fwnsj the Hon of King Xerxes, 
XerxOH ;wiis) the don of King I hiring Ouxius was the -on of (omd 
named Hvsbispes Hyatu-piT- was the son or iotici mtme-ri \rnhaniii, 
the .V'-haeuLetir h* 

“ Thus speaks the King Artuxerxes; 'This structure of stones 1 
have built lor myself 

"Thus speaks the King Artaserxes; 4 May Aummiusda nnd the 
god Mi thru protect me mid lids land, and what l have made.' " 

The other uaw t is a relief of o royal body-guard, probably one of 
the ten thousand ini mortals detUTibcd by Herodotus- The figure re¬ 
sembles in general the figures on the frieze if utinmehsl bricks found 
hy Dioulnfoy at Susa, a colored e«sl of which is in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, 

a bilingual hiTtiTE seal.- T3ic Time* uT ^epU'inhor it 1 U 1 vilie* il 
column and a half to the description of a llitfiteseal recently acquired 
by the British Museum, Besides figures with pig tails and the sym¬ 
bol of the ixitrilateral triangle, it hears an iwmpticin which seems, 
though nearly effaced, to h i 1 - <■ liven written in Kypr|ot>- characters. 
AH the other known bilingual HEttite uhjecLe haw had cuneiform in¬ 
scriptions .—Amdr iuyt Sept. JS. 

kadESH.— At a recent meeting or die Academic- ih-s 3nsn ri] ilions, 
M. Philippe Berger submitted a report on the cvonvntious made by 
M_ K Guiltier to determine the site of the midenl Kadesh. Two 
tpots. hi the valley of the Gruiitos contest the pi session of this city: 
the tumulus which now bem-s the name of Tell No by Mindoh, on the 
spurs of Lebanon, near the lake of Hums, and an island situated in 
the middle of this lake. M. Gautier commenced on the lake of Horn a, 
He carried with him two boats that were capable of I icing taken to 
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Pi^-ea ? established himself iti thg inland, arid explored the tumulus 
#hkh uwii[»Lttf -the mitre ol u Unfortunately tht results wait neg* 
tire, leading only to ibe nmelusiun that Kmli.-b waa nut built on the 
present rite of the lake d Homs, But M» GatrUer’a excavations re- 
snkeil in his dtevnvering in the island trace* of a series of buildings, 
one above the other, going hack I'ruin the Bysantma epoch in the 
neolithic age; passing through the Graeeo-Fhoemgkn [mthhJ, marked 
ly walla ui elaborate ronatruotkm, and the age of bronze, which has 
left in evidence an entire series of tombs, containing numerous insfni- 
meats of great in teres t - . l^cd-.ny. Augtfeit 24. 

INSCRIPTION FROM DJERACH —The Louvre has recently I.. 

etn-iidj-d hy u valuable Greek inscription from the neighborhood of 
GjenLel!. in Syria, containing portimu of an ancient law concerning 
the maintenance of vineyards and their protection ngalnsl thieve. 
Thu region beyond the Jordan wm from td] antiquity and up to the 
of the Arabian geographers famous for the nbumtarive of its 
gropes.— . .. July Iff 


KTPRQS. 

THE CE3NOLA ATLA-5 OF KYPRIOTE ANTIQUITIES- After nine years 
another volute has been issued hy General Di Coenuki and the Me¬ 
tropolitan Mu-entu. also Cun turning loll large plates, in five parts, with 
lJiiJ figured objects, This volume is entirely given to pottery from 
various parts id Kypros, some of it of an antiquity that mav he 2000 
n, ij., while other objects coma down to a middle or late Greek period 
0£anma myk* in which the Museum is very rich, hut a small propor¬ 
tion of the vast h or other objects could be selected fur the phot..gra¬ 
vure or the colored lithograph, aud many are omitted that one would 
he glad La scc T if the world were large enough to contain all the plates 
that might be made] hat n- fault can reasonably he found with the 
h idn■ tion. The most i m portant urn all lucluded, and the artistic work 
i* excellently done, white the descriptions arc sufficiently ml] and 
ac curate, although they enter very slightly if at all, upon the critical 
task of assigning dales and making comparisons with similar or difi'er- 
ci" pottery found elsewhere, This critical task is ]..-Jt to Dr, Murray, 
ttio 1 (aimed keeper of the Greek antiquities in the British Museum 
who supplies a very valuable introduction. 

The terra-cotta figurines and beads came from two sorts of place* ♦ 
in general, tombs and temples. Dr. Murray discusses chiefly the 
furmer. For the hitter two places may serve as typical, the temple at 
the Salines, whence came the Greek statuettes and heads of plates 
XLvnr to lv ; ami the other, the relics of the temple of Apollo Hy lutes 
near Kou rUm. The date of the latter 1 b uncertain, hut probablv earlier 
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[hrm the turmer. Idle figurines well illustrate the millions dance of 
women about a central Aphrodite, and the playing on various musi- 
d instruments. The pictures of active life supplied in these terra - 
cottas ih very extensive 

The series from plates XJ.VMI to lv furnish many illustrations of 
the worship m various ^nddesses, of which there arc scattered notices 
nil through the eki.'sU> This series all came from or near the temple 
near the Salines—either the temple or the place where the accumu¬ 
lated offerings were buried by the priests—and the date is well Used 
by the Phoenician inseriptionis from the other temple, early fourth 
icentury it. c. Many of the uhjegtH are artistic, beautiful, and Greek- 

Tuming now from the work of the early comp last and his human 
figures in terra-cauttu to what id more strictly the potter’s ware, we 
have to recall That since General Di Cesnota opened the treasures of 
Kypros to the world, a number of very careful excavations have been 
made in Kypros by trail in l archieologists; In 1S-S5 M. Diimmler 
spent .some months there, devoting himself chiefly t.n those cemeteries 
where the oldest known forms of vases lin'd been found, as at Alnm- 
bra, Letikosiu and Kytbcra. His conelusion ivas that these ieme- 
teries belonged tu ., people that lived at a date earlier than 2f>00 u. c. f 
who were probably of a Semitic race and certainly pre-Phoenician. 
This is very early. The question iw a very large one, and the dale of 
the pottery uf the Mvkcnui type found nil over the insular and littoral 
region uiii'li nought fur. As W, Max Muller &aye in hid £ A4aiVu 
mifl fcnrapu nmt\ aharyi/pfixthru Ptnkintikrnt 1 audio lent attention docs 
not seem to have been paid 1" the evidence to he drawn From the 
Egyptian mutmtnciiln These styles of pottery have been found in 
Egypt and are tig tired- in monuments in the time of Thu (.limes III. 
They came from the land of Kofto, Which deems to have indicated 
Kypros and the Cilieiiua mast, mid to have been posaossed by the early 
M Hittile ’ population of Southern Asia Minor hefure tbo Phoenicians. 

Among the typos represent'd in paintings in Egyptian ... of about 

itHXJ it. e. T and &dd to have cornu from Kufto, are pottery vases with 
the marked Mykeftitun ecu It- pattern (ye vend examples i; a number 
with the very characteristic bands nf spirals, sometimes covering an 
entire vase (not tin- derived rope pattern so common in Hittite glyp- 
tie art), and the bauds of rosettes. Here we have a definite date given 
uy for certain styles, akin.nigh we do nut know how long they may 
have prevailed before and alter. Those figures, however, are numer¬ 
ous enough to ehuw, perhaps, to n skilled. arehusjlogist what sty lea 
were passing out of use and what were the newer forms of decoration 
lls they are found in earlier and later tombs or lay era In such compo¬ 
site mounds as that at Itissarlik. which has been lately so very care- 
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fully studied* tir at Simtorm, Them lit Ldysns. The vjvdtj, pi, sc, No, 
775* hud a Kyprinte Inscription in characters of curly farm* adding 
confirmation to the very early date of Llris pottery. It is a Mykemnrm 
pseud amphora of u short-lived Iks h ion. 

Th e vases with toci sod pu tterng P in squares and checkerboard I l- 
aigrts, seem to lie the earliest, mid to have continued down to perhaps 
SGffl.l or even lA'ii) n, r.; these were followed* probably, by u stylo 'if 
light ydlo wish gray or buff ware, ornamented in much the sarnie pat¬ 
ten]. but no larger incised. Tlie figures are in dear black* find show 
very sharp on tho light ground* giving uh a style of ware very marked 
and not. really La be found elsewhere. Thus far there has been no 
use of the potter's wheel, although the wheel hud long been known n 
Egypt- It is an interesting fast that the ware buried in Lbe graves of 
Ibe uowly-diacovored * l Amoritc " people, found by l)r. Petrie, also 
made no use of the wheel- The Get ik> 1 ft collection is very rich in both 
those styles of pottery* the incised and the black on light, bilfl'; and 

wr? may observe that . i specimen of the latter (tig. 7B1), 1ms tin 1 

whole broad neck covered with the 3'ale pattern uf ihe Mykenai ware!* 
rikliMUgh it is probably of earlier dale, 

The CtOftola. collection is also very rich in the ilykeOrt an Lypej 
but wc must not delay over them, but must entue to the great vase of 
t ho type called <( D1 pylon," which U. perhaps, a little Inter* although 
perhaps older than 101H) it. u. The Metropolitan Mug com pi,ejsesses 
the finesL specimen of this ware known, an immense vase, which will 
h trike the eye of every visitor to the Museum, and which is hero ad¬ 
mirably reproduced. Ii is nearly four feet high and two feet wide at 
the greatest bulge* is of a light salmon-colored warn, and was found in 
the temple vaults of Kourios, II has a high cover* and k is com¬ 
pletely covered with bauds af nmamcntaUou. lino oft bests is w series 
of horsed feeding, hi a sort of frii :?.■■, vncirvlitlg the vase in its broadest 
part, above which is a. aeries of designs of horse*, deer, birds, Wc,, all 
arranges 1 in a^uare metopes, so to speak* which remind T>r. Murray 
of the adornments of the Added temple* so that he is inclined to bring 
it down to somewhere near 7UF n, a, a rather lab: date* H is very 
likely that this magnificent vase, than which no museum lias a greater 
treasure, was imported from Athena* The animal figures show the 
budding out of the Greek freedom* while the rest of the vase* with its 
i-flecker-work, its hands, its rosettes, its circles of dots and its wavy 
spirals ; here corrupted to concentric circles, although Ferret, with no 
authorily w hatever, makes them spirals), show Lh<* old, indastic Oneii- 
Ud influence. Largo and small pieces of this Dipylon style have been 
found in the Greek islands and u few on the mainland. The lalysoa 
specimens in the British M use urn, found after Cesnolaflad left Kyproa* 
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together with one or two spot intend in France, are tin nearest repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Another style of vase, of purely Kypriote origin and prevalence, de¬ 
serves special attention, as it is very curious and is grandly illustrated 
in these plates, although not a few specimens iiifl to appear for lack of 
room, some of which we should have l»een glad to see. This is what 
Dr. Murray calls “ Kypro-Phoenicinn.” They art* generally big-bodied 
pitchers, and are covered with birds, animals, lotus-plants or other 
flowers, and human figures. Sometimes a band of rosettes, or of 
angles apparently meant to simulate an Assyrian inscription, or :t 
guilloche (rope pattern j appears drawn dire* tly across the body of 
a goat or n goose, with curious w tivde of com|>ositian. There are at 
times strangely composite lotuses, and especially a sort of Assyrian 
sacred tree with an animal or bird on each aide in symmetrical her¬ 
aldic attitudes. According to Dr. Murray these are marks of an active 
and originative Phoenician influence. Whether he does not attribute 
too much to Phoenician influence is a matter of doubt, unless he 
means to class as Phoenician all the influence which came to Kypros, 
after pervading the whole of Southern Asin Minor and Northern Syria 
from Assyria by way of the Hittites. 

Of the lumps, a number are peculiarly Kypriote; and one class 
bears the same inscription on the bottom, more or less abbreviated. 
The top is in various designs or patterns. All have two air-holes. 
Some classes of lamps have been made from the earliest times down 
to the present day. Their date and nationality have, of course, been 
determined from the character of the tomb in which thev were fonnd. 
Other of the lamps are of the Gneeo-Roman origin and imported into 
Kypros. Of theso many bear their maker’s mark ; and such are 
known to have been made in Italy—mostly in the Greek cities. Simi¬ 
lar lamps, by the same makers, are found all over the cast Mediterra¬ 
nean coast and islands. 

Of the amphorae, one with cursive Greek writing shows that the 
cursive Greek was many centuries older than lmd been supposed. 
The same thing, however, is proved from the Egyptian potsherds, 
though showing a different kind of cursive. The Rhodian amphora- 
have the excise stamp—eponym and name of Doric month—on the 
handle. 

The immense interest now taken in the history of early terracotta 
and pottery gives promise of the early solution of the outstanding 
problem of the age and succession of the more ancient varieties. We 
have already learned that there must have been a very early com¬ 
merce, if uot thalattocracy, which distributed favorite designs all over 
the coast of the eastern Mediterranean. It is a matter of great con- 
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gratulatlon that fur out of tin- ventres of this manufacture am I distri¬ 
bution the Metropolitan Museum [n>asessts an un. quailed series of 
numerous acid excellent specimens, and w<- are very glad io see them 
ao worthily published. Wy hope we may not have to wait nine years* 
for the concluding volume* which will contain the jewelry and other 
minor objects, with the ^Cypriote. Phoenician and Creek m’..:ripLknid. 
— Intk^'.mkid Y May ft, 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM.—Hsimlbu.ih N > 2 of the MetfiJj>olituU 
Mustnmi concerning Th? Terrtmitto* and Pbttrnr nf thf (htauht < ‘■4Uvtion 
of Cypriote Anltqtdtir*, has made its appearance. A catalogue, to be of 
service to the general public, must nei vs airily hi- brief, esporiully 
when, tid in the present ease, it h;u to ileal with 16.TJ turraeottsis and 
2004 epsrcimens of pottery. Rut we mbs in this handbook any > vi- 
demie of clasdirteuLtion an<l nf .-at eh guhlunci. \l- wmdd =j=.-ist a visitor 
to the museum t>i obtain a general view of the succession of styles.. 
Even with thin handbook in bumf tin- visit..r will he lost in a multi¬ 
tude of ypccinneiis. Handbook X". 3 treats of Tfit iVone Scttfpittrts of 
ike CkmWo C</lh<~tion. More then IN',Hi objects are here nnt.-d with the 
some lamentable lack of i-h>-ifixation. It is unfortunote, also, that 
the numbering of o'-jcuts in Lhtie hand flunks i- iLilli lent from that in 
the Atlas of the Ceanola Collection. 

AFRICA. 

CARTHAGE, 

PUNIC T0M6S. —JAre Delattre is r mtiuning hi? exploration, of the 
Punic nociopoliaes of Carthage* and has already examined in detail 
the contents of 12' to ml. -7, Two of them are remarkable, One is a 
mask in painted terracotta of peculiar type and shape of the beiud. 
The face is ovaJ, and has on the cheeks short whiskers, the chin, being 
closely shaven ; the hair is thick and crisp, and covers the lV»roiieftd in 
a straight line ; the eyes have black pupils, and thu color of the skin 
is a deep red. The musk is moreover adorned with bronzeearrings in 
the shape of simple rings. The other object is a disc of terracotta 
about ten centimetres in diameter, with a relief representing a warrior 
on horseback galloping towards the right. He wears a helmet with 
lofty create and carries a lance and a round shield ornamented with 
concentric circles. Beneath the body of the horse is seen a dog, also 
running towards the right, and in the field of the medallion is on the 
right a lotus dower* and oti the left the crescent moon with the horns 
riding and embracing the diaG.—AOitnmtmt Aug. 10, 

THE PHOENICIAN TANST AND THE GREEK DEMETER, —At » recent 
meeting of the Acad6mie des Inscriptions, M, Clerniuut-Gannean read 
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a paper upon the gmldes? Tanii und the worship of Demeter end Per¬ 
sephone sit Carthage. Be attouptod to-totpltefa the historical origin 
of the in filler Ahull:-. »r Emm, whose existence is* proved by 

three mscripLiouti recently dkmrured at Earth a-'v- To one of thene 
ith$ k found associated with anothergoddess, B&alat Ila-Hudmh form¬ 
ing a mythological pair which lias no analogy in the Phoenician pan¬ 
theon. By a series of ingenioiiri inferences. M, Clermnut-Ganneon 
arrived at the enmdn-doii that tins pair -a goddtiSdet* represents the 
familiar i rn-r-k pair of Demeter and Kore. ilk main argument was 
drawn from < parage in 1 fin I -ru* Siculus, whi.-U stab* that the wor¬ 
ship of Demeter mid Persephone was adopted hy tire I arthaginifuifl in 
397 B n. t after rftcir elk v-d reus campaign in Sii-ily. Two other Phoe¬ 
nician inscriptions at Carthage expressly identify thb foreign goddess- 
mother with Tanit I*, nf-lhud, who occupies Jin important jiln e in 
Carthaginian religion. It appears, therefore—paradoxical as it may 
sound—that the Phoenician Tanit was assimilated to the Greek Denies 
ter. This is tmpported by the fact that the most ancient mins of Car- 
thage reproduce tin- head of Demeter, which is characteristic of the 
coinage of Sicily, It b at so probable that the mill of the African 
Cctik, which conceived so great a development after tin-- Unman eon- 
qurat, Is due to the same identification of Tanit with Demetcr, - 
Aciifh rjji/, Aug, 17. 

EUROPE. 

GREECE. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL AT Athens.—T he murtcuulii annual report Ilf 
the Idanaging Committee ot the American Hahnul ut Athens reports 
the receipts of the year as$10,l 15 Ia including n bahmtie of 1.7ft 

brought over frunii IjikL v r ear- TIuti i; i arried 0V6T to the coming 
year^ji halanne ot S2,Col. The Argive excavations cost during the 
year Sf-1 „7t«>„ and those at Eretria. 3 -">ih 

The report says that Dr- Charles i Id stein will not he ■ mu pel led 
to sever h in connec Lion with the sell nol on 11 'OOnt of hi> i * I -l.** - t-iti 1 1 to 
the S! ude ProfcSSD whip of Fii re Arl* t lT t Aitn h ridge, En gland <! utter 
connection of the school with the A rehash ifgu.-a! Institute k urged, na 
well as nearer affiliation with the new School al Home, and the sug¬ 
gestion is offered that the Institute should take port in the luftnnt eon- 
Lrol of the setmnL W ith this aim in view the chief executive officer 
of each of the three bodies has been made a member of the other two, 
and die spring meeting? of the three have been appointed for New 
York City, and near together in time. The total cost of the Argivo 
excavations during the four year? luts been between and 

*1^000. 
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U bunged li.LVf be-eii made Ljj lIl-■ regnlaiiotis of the se lined in line 
with the diiggstiuns of l h rof. White, Tin- term of residence of stu¬ 
dents in Crook land* id lengthened by two months t but, with the eon- 
seat of the director, two of th- ten mouths required may be spent at 
the Rortniii School. The executive eominirtc-o has been enlarged suas 
to accord more closely with that of the school Ltt Home. 

The report of Director lb B. Richardson reviews some of the dia- 
coverier of the year. At kuktmori be describes the stonework 21s 
having one.Hurfuee roughly tooled with parallel obLiijuc marks similar 
Lu that on certain h roues of the Wall uf Themifltnkles by the Di pylon 
Gate at Athens, and also on some old stones, of the Aselt[iit-ion T indi¬ 
cating that the stones had come from some ancient wall.- near by. 
There wervi found also fragments of native reliefo, including u horse’s 
head, a [-art of a span of Ijorses, a seated female figure on on rhlmrate 
chair of excellent workmanship,, and several female figure suggesting 
that at that point waa the dame of Hukatu, and tJ j.■ thutne that of lie- 
kate mtertainiiig T|j c>• *us. Otlrer disouverb - tv. • r.j tight ci>terri a , the 
Door of a wme-pr.--;-, the HUfiriflaial calendar heretofore described, and 
fragments of tile, nil suggesting a demo of CQiuddcrable magnitude an.I 
importance. The eaten Jar Director Ridmrcbon considers of great im¬ 
portance, nod it bus Um» made Lhe subject uf luiieh fuller dismission 
(see Jol'knal, \nl x, No. 2 ). It fin^tTibd the bringing of orteiings 
at cert lin dittos, the prices of victim*, and. the names of many deities,, 
some not yet known. As a result ul its vultu?, work will be resumed 
at the spot where it wua Ibuml. 

The Eretrfcn c tciwaiioou brought to light il room with pebbles 
hud In cement, on which rested the tmika fk-irihed in last vearia re¬ 
port; h gymnasium loti feat square, sitid a number of inscriptions, une 
forty-niue lines long. Among sculpture* found w«&: (1 | An archa- 
iatie head of the bearded Dionysos, preserved practical |y entire; (2) 
the upper part of a bend which fitted a lower part in tbeEretrkMn- 
iteum, and made a very good portrait head, and f3) the right upper 
part o f a head, probably of a youth, of good workmanship and 1 m. long- 
in g to a g oc i<J perio. 1. Am m i g i id no r \. I >jee tn vv ere a m tLsk of 1 hin 'a 
head and two silver coins with a wreathed bead, perhaps Kerakles, 
and on the reverse a trireme on water. In digging a cellar opposite 
the Royal Palace nu Keplibsia Street w.-re found a Homan relief con¬ 
taining a male figure of about life-siac, a fine work; also a female 
figure fifteen inches high, with an inscription (ac-c Joins u Vol x 
No. 4>. 

The library now contains more than 2,400 Volumes, exclusive of 
“ te of periodicals. It includes a complete set of Greek classics and 
the moat.necessary Woks of reference for pldlukgical, arclutological, 
and architectural study in Greece.— th-miwj p, M t i Nov. 7. 
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The managing committee of the jVmerienn School at Athens an- 
uounce Lhnt at their last meeting Dr. Charles Wuldetein, of King’s 
College, Cambridge* was reflected Professor of the History n T Art 5dr 
the year 1MC-i(7, and Prof Herbert W eir Smith, of Bryil'Maurr t ’ol- 
lege, tvu- invited to serve :is Frnfessi'r of the Greek language and Lit¬ 
erature lor the same year. Prof Abraham Lincoln Fuller, of Western 
Reserve I niversity, was elected to the latter chair for t he year lft97- 
98, Plana ate under dfscusaion by the committee for lengthening the 
school year mid elevating the standard of arc hieu Logical study.— Eve¬ 
ning Pmt Nov. 1 SI. 

FELLOWSHIPS AT THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS AT ATHENS, —The Com¬ 
mittee on Fellowships has issued tine following circular:— 

In the fifing ui lSHti, the Managing Committee will award two 
Fellowships in Greek Archeology, each of the value of StiGO, to be 
held during the school year 180U -b7. 

Tln-st- Fdlowdhpn are open In all RaahcluTs of Arte iff Universities 
and Colleges in the Idiit-L-'l States. They will be awarded chiefly on 
the tetaUt of u. written examination, but other evidence of ability and 
attainments will he considered. 

This exfiminiitiuTi will bn conducted by the Committee on Fellow¬ 
ships, with the assistance of other scholars. It will be held on 
Thuraday anil Friday, May J J3 and 2i!, 189(1, at Athens, Greece, in 
Berlin* Germany. and in America at any College Unit a candidate 
may select uf the instillations which ccHnpurftte in support of the 
School. The examination will continue during three hours in the 
morning, and two in the afternoon of each Jay. 

Each candidate must announce his intention to offer himself for 
exami nation* This announcement must be made to the Chairman uf 
the Committee on Fellowships, Pro feasor John Williams White, 
Cambridge, Mans., and must be in his hands no Liter than April 1, 
I89(5 r Its receipt will be acknowledged, and the candidate will 
receive a blank to be filled out and handl'd in hy him ai the time of 
the examination, in which he will give information in regard to hia 
studies ami attainment*. A copy of this blank may be obtained at 
my time by application to the Chairman of Lhe Committee on 
Fellowships. 

Candidates ar<: referred to the Regulations of the Managing Com¬ 
mittee for the rapid rementa which must he fulfilled hy the Fellows 
of the School. 

The award will be made ug soon after the examination as prac¬ 
ticable. Fellows of Lhe School ate advised to spend the summer 
preceding their year at Athens in study in the Museums of Northern 
Europe, 

The examination will cover the subjects named below* The num- 
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bor of Iiiiueb during which the cxaminulibn in each ^abject will con¬ 
tinue slated jiijHj : : u"ter llic: tiLie of the comae, Tlie examiners are 
niULtru tlia.4 >*;i qu candidates will in 4 hfive access e• ■ btrge lilirurif*. 
Tliej hjiTO T lltetefore, apecificd under each subject the books which 
they think the omriidjite could u>ti to the heat advantage. The 
examination will be based on the book* specially named. Other 
liOuko are ft-i:i][i h L n 1 1(■! 1 for pup]iletnentjiry pending and roferenct 
Tor additional titles, candidates 'are referred to the “ List of Books 
Recommended, 1 which is published ommallv in the Ropart of tike 
Managing tlornmittee. tn this list will he found the full title of each 
bonk named below, itn price, and the name of its publisher. 

The ex an antT* ore aware also thflt many candidates will riot have 
easy accea* taeolketiofis in Museums. They noverthebjss urge that 
each candidate should strive tn make his studv of the special >ub].-cts 
in Greek Arrihaaology named below as largely objective ti* piwsdblti, 
by the careful in*potion and comparison of monument* of Greek art, 
m originals if possible, otherwise in easts, models, olectTotypM, iilaotu^ 
graph 0 t atid engravings, 

Mum-iks, t; FeEIi K,—An introduction to the study of the language 
Oar hour. ' 


Vincent ami Hickson. Handbook to Modem Creek; an, l either 
““f’** f.nctmd .1 ktkul in the Modern Greek Long,mat, nr Ha. 

"f 1 "' Modern (ireet: Grammar, (’imstantiniduj, .Yro- 

tieUemca ; and Jannarls, Win vprtrM man hi A that * 

The examination will test not only the candidate’* abflltv to tnuu- 
kte the literary language into English, but uLno his knowledge of the 
common words and idiom* of the evary-day language uf the people 
I rrr-: Elententc oy Greek EpmjiAP.Hy, Two hour#. 

liolj-ert*, introduction hi hr,;.ck JQpit frosty; HCl ] Bitkalarger Mwjff 
Inscrtptiimum Qr&carum. t if J 

Bnpplnmmtary: Newton, 0. Greek **»,.««* i„ | ljs „ 

jin tuttl ATOiffMOtjy. * 

Keferancc: Kirtrlihoff, llnrbkht. doe srieAitehen Atphabeto; Lnrfeld 
Epigraph* in V0B MflUerV Haodharh dee Klomeehen 

h ? e , uu,rh - ****£*&*#. w: ,. ffick , 

ArtZlm frmtnptione; an,] fca a,rpm 

"r An outline „f tin, origin 

ot (.reek art, and rite ehiinonlary ytmly of Greek architecture antln- 
taro an, va*», vntt, some attention to lerraeottaa, nnnttoaHa 
Optics, bronzes, and jewela. Tito limn. ’ 

CoIMpnon Jfanttri fPArrkeoloifie ejrmpte ,translated hv Wright Ml *,ud 
•f Greet Archaeology; and Marray, Handbook of GrJ AreA^h,! 
Supplementary; Muller, ritirifflt Art mid in Rnmim. **' 
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Reference: Tlr works cited by CalUgnon and Wright ; -Siltl, Archn- 
rdagir. >tef l\tn> in v-’-ti MfilleFg Handhurhi VI, j ami the appropriate 
articles in Biiumeister, DmkmfiUf* de$ Masmrhen Alu:rthmn^ under 
l * IT. iCmratgEschichtc, 15 in theSyatematiadies Var^cichruss at the end of 

the work. 

GitEE k Ait onirn■ tt!■:, S a.: u' ti;he a\j> Vasus. Three ho u rs. 

A. Tftt PfiHriptw Greek Arehityture. with special study iff the 
structure of the Erechthcion. 

Dumi, Iltjuktrnxt dei' (iricthoK in his ilandbueh *<"'■. .\>vhilfkito\ IT, 1; 
and Fowlin', The Ai r -:A.vV- Um at . I/A> ji*. in Pupern +<r’ ‘r<- .!.'«>.■ '■ &:hotA 
nt. Athens^ T, 

Reference: Reljer, O-eschichte tier jQtou£un#l iw Alter!hum ; Liibkc T 
Qeschichte- der Archii?li.m\ Far the Ereehtheiun, yce the bibliography 
in Fuwlerb article, and the .article Lii>-!o n in lkiumemter, Denk- 
vliilrf. 

1>. Th* History of Greek Se\dptare l with special >turi_v of tin cftsll os- 
tm it sculptures of the Parthenon, 

Mm Mitchell, History tf Antrim! R'td}iL\irt; Overbeck, Dir A nitten 
Ftckriftiiurtlen, Nos btS-UWl ami 11117-164^; and Michm-lts, Da- 
Part hen tm. 

Reference: Oyerheck, Ge?.rtdchte drr (wrtechi.<f'Jim PhfJititr; l.'uliij.'nan, 
Histoire dc ia Sculpture tfreope; Furtwuen^ler, Mmerphvra «f Greek 
Sculpture; and FrkvkrielwdVolkriij G-i]tonbym<* nntiker Biidimdx* 
For the sculptures of tho Purthi-non, Smith, tAiiulut/iie tf Sculpt 
British Af upturn, L. with the sarits-of photographs of the Parthenon 

aeulptuTis | -u 1 ilis1 by the London Btareoscnpii and Photograph it- 

Compiiiiy. 

LL Introduction to the J Study of Greek 1 W*, Von Rohdeiu i nm* 
kmute, in Raunicister, Denkmider; and Robins an s Introduction to 
the Galt doy tie tf Greek, Etrusiznn, mid Rimma Iin the Huston 
Museum cif Fine Arts. 

Reference; Knyet ot Coliignon, Ht&ure dr la f tYruju^uf grreque:* 

Pa us A mas and tuk Monuments and TnpixmAPnv of Anolent 
Athens. Two hours. 

PuusnmiiBj Rook I. Lilli in g T Topographic ron Afhut, in von Mill lor 
Hand faith. III., MiIchhofeir t .['Aoi, in Bamncister, ffriikmnln-; and 
Milchbbfer. >T haft<f • ui! ( ;a zur Topojra/Jiir vm> . Vhr n, in t. 1 urtins. i*t< i■ 'V- 
gEsdiichte tun Atht% pp. txv-icui t F-G. 

SuppLmeuuiry : Mi $3 Harrison, Mythology mid ALm aments of Auorni 
Athens, 

Reference: Curtins, tStadlyawhichte von AsActi ; Wndhstuuth, Die 
Siadi Athr'it j'rn Alterthum; and Jalitt-Miohaclt?, i\ww«t& Deseriptio 
Aral dfinwErurji. 
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THE GERMAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS— At tin January meeting Mr. 8. 
Lamprori explained the topography of ancient Pherai according to the 
plan of Velestincia published Uy Regn in t7d7,aud hia own observe.-* 
ti i mu recently made upon the place. The undent city Uy around the 
S prin g Hypereia (a stream moat dear to the guda according to Hopho- 
kies) even to-day assuming the form of a shallow kke t 40 metres 
long and wide, but extending more toward the Turkish settlement. 
The Christian settlement, deserted long pre-euls close at hand a 
[plain for archil ul eg teal repeal vhes upon tli- ba-is of tbe plan of Regii. 
Those railed by Rega “ wpetiA of the king a " are walk SO metre* long 
and preserved to a height of two nr three metre?- The fortresses of 
the city were directed against the cities which were rivals of the tyrants 
of l J hemi t Larisa and Kmnou, and. in front of I hem the lied of tile tor¬ 
rent forms a kind nf ditch. 

Dr. TioerpiVM spoke in reference to the demes in ancient Athens 
and the country around. It is wall known that in connection with 
the ten tribes there were in the city and around it the following denies 
in regular order; 

l } Aypi-X'i, MA i ,■<)r i acro>e the TSi »e>, belonging to the Lirst or Erech- 
theid tribe, 

t) belonging to Llit second or Aigeid tribe. The deme t^v 

KuSa^rueW near the AkropoHs. belonging to the third tribe, the 
Fnmiionkl, 

-)i iiMig&.n-ftm, where many foreigner* dwelt, belonging to the fourth 
tribe, the Leon Lid. 

*> belonging to the fifth tribe, the Akamantid, 

oE uLuruSui, near the Sacred Way t belonging to the sixth tribe, the 
Qi neld- 

h '.rtf [upon the Miyx and the Kulonos pertaining to the Agora), 
belonging to the seventh tribe, the Kuk rapid. 

tj K<nA^ («a< r> llnpatcLV) westward of the AkropoUs, belonging to the 
eighth tribe, the Hippolliontid. 

ru for about half of it* extent somewhere near the present 

railway (tram) lending to it), belonging to the ninth tribe, the Aiuntid. 

Finally ‘AAlutik^, belonging to the tenth tribe, the Antiocbid, In 
reference t.o the position m'tin other demr-? the accounts agree except 
hudi ambiguity in regard to the Skambotiidai The Alopcke coin- 
moldy p lured -.it the modem Ampolpkapni ii is neee^urv to change tn 
the smith of the city. Already Mr, Andreas Skin*, starting from the 
well known parage in the beginning of the Axinchoa of Mato, has 
placed the Kynosarei * more toward the Ilisos. 

Dr. Daerpfdd reviewing the evidence of n ecut discoveries finds 
that the Alnpcke, 1 distant from the walls eleven or twelve stadia/ 
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according to Aiflchinc* lny near the Kynusarges and wholly hi the 
direction nf i ]ji- I lisfcto. smith ward of Athene upon 1 !••• little hills upon 
the last iff which stands the now deserted windmill, alone the road to 
Kuutaopodt. Titus nnly w it di- to explain the turning hack of 
the soldiers from the plain of Miirallnm anil their JorniadoM on ft hue 
where they coulrj pee the Peranum threatening a disembarking at 
F ha Won, a* also tJii position oi the Lonil' ol Anchlinolos anil the 
remaining things jiertfdning to the tCynosarg&f and the Alnpeke.- 
Healm* F eh, 19. 

REPORT OF THE GERMAN INSTITUTE . —'H l l■ Arch At-'icipt. r. 1395, pp. 
80-94, i-oiitaitis a report ol the activity of lli>.• k. d. Arch. Inst, for the 
year 1.81*4 1&, This records tie progress of the numerous puLIicutiotia 
of the Institute, the meetings and excursions of the Roman and 
Athenian divisions, the Joss of olrl and election of new members. Tlie 
sauic number, pp. 139-1458., contains nca i of the [uAifufc gh mg mure 
details of the latest doings. 

ARCHyEO LOGICAL SOCIETY OF BERLIN,—The Areh. AnWryr, 1895, pp, 
102-ldti, eon tains reports of the meetings of the A re h ufological Society 
in Eerhn. Similar reports are contained in Lhe Iterl Pbitai. W^hrnfichr, 
and elsewhere. February. Diihrn spoke of weapons found in the 
Tam cs-exeav at soiiy, and described the changes in the Roman pdum 
iVotn the fourth century b. c. to the ihurth century of our era. A die* 
■mission Uy cl Sist of an E]jona*relicf of the SLuttgart hpidarium wns 
n-. S 'J (cut), i-'uLize spoke briefly of the fragment of an alabaster vase 
from Naiiakratis tAreh. 1 j ir , , 1884. p- 74), ©el i .if T gr described the an- 
eienl city at Boglmakdi in Asia Minor, identified with Pteria. Fueh- 
stehi spoke uf the altar at Olympia, March. Kckule rend a letter 
from Count PrukeHch showing that the “ Pinto-relief 17 subjected by 
Prof. Robert was found by his father ll- ir \thuna ou tho road toward 
Ele us is, A d le r d iso nasal the al tin 11 1 (>1 y n i pi a, A | niper 1 tj C nrtius 
was rend on Athens and Delplii T discussing two Delphic inscriptions 
(Bali dr. [tot. ML, I Si 14, | i. ST and 91 ft'}. iSelgur spoke on the 
Enneakr Linos problem imd the latest attempts &£ its solution, main¬ 
taining that the KimejikrLtios was where the modern Ketllirhoe is, 
near the Oiympieion. Kern exhibited Hermann's plan uf Magnesia, 
and spoke of the excavations there. AprtL Koepp spoke nl .1, A, 
Evans 1 discovery nf two systems of w riting in the “ Mykeusean period. 1 ’ 
Aasmajin sjiokc on tire ijnestinn ” i n what nation the sbiptt on the 
Dipylmi-vu.ieH belong/' deciding in favor of the PLio nicums. Curtins 
spoke on fragments of a polychrome Attic tekythos < .lulirb., ph d, 
p. 8t> IT). Bruecknei spoke of the prehistoric architectural monu¬ 
ments preserved on the island Cha in lake KopuirL Curtins objected 
to the name Avne given by Noriek to the city on Lilia. Mu*/, Jlerrlich 
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ppokeof newdisooveries at Potnprii (lllustriitkiii of painting represent- 
mg the death of Dirke). Winter spoke nf rklidLuns between Terra- 
liottM anil pudming* (2 rut.-j shu-wini; that terracottas sometimes 
n_i present figures . 111 > 1 even whole group* from painting*. Kocpp 

Hpoke oJ r the Gmeal Ihittla-nuirmtneht it I Vrgi.in. 

ARCH AQ LOGICAL DISCOVEREE3 IN 1894 — L’l Afrh. Auzd^rr, fStl.Y 
PP‘ contains :j review nf the more important Arrhif-ohujlrul Di*~ 

cover!*'s hk fh* m ), A* the .InmiSAJ. tiiia attempted to ^ive this 

nf've in another Jbnn, it s 11 ! 1', .■■■.- thrall utl.-nr] -n r. < this review, n. I»1- 
' 1 ' - Lluit Hits are given (ftfll r SoTOOliOf m Gastit* tb* Ifr.fm?A ft*, 1895) 
uf a metope from tin, treasury-houne■ h' the Athenian^ and L\vn places 
i>t frieze from the tre:L}tiry of the £ipbnmiis af Delphi, 

ARCHEOLOGICAL COURSES LN GERMANY - HiejitW, 1 ,&itj rA*Qh, 
PP* gives a report ol arefr eqlogicfll ttmiviesin cnnncslicn! with 

gyttuuisiii in iSerltn, Munich* Brer-den, Bonn, Triur, ami Innsbruck. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF GREEK A RCH >EQ LOGICAL SUBJECTS. Till ,1/r/^- 
oftHjiM’Jti't' Auzhtfi'r <l3Mo, pp. ->>—59>, contains ti list of photograph? 
for Hale by the German Institute in Athens, 

BERLIN MUSEUM ACQUISITIONS,- In the Ai>h. J i,:, ,.', r , , ISIj.j, pp L 
126 l£i t A. FurtrtiLngler continues his report of im<pimtions of tin- 

Berlin Antiqattrium. Seventy.. terracottas H 1 cuts;, nine entries 

(some of several pieces) under "previous metals am J P .nyi, H and 
seven entries under M miscellaneous" are described. The greater 
number of tfirweottas are Greek from early date to the third i-etitUTy 
n. Xearly all the terracottas from Italy are rebels* 

AMPHORA FROM MELOS.— III the Kph. Airh . 1SU4, pp. 22^-S'd 
K. I), Sly I un us discusses a Temuotta Autphofa frtm Mdo* (pis, 12 
14). This is a Median amphora 1,025 SI. in height, now in the 

National Museum in Athens. There is .vli ge.-triral ornament 

with oriental forms, as is usual in vases ol ibis dns-e The ground is 
yellow. Tlie colors used are browns, black, and violet. The nock in 
divided into four panels. In one i> llomie-. with win ns on Ida feet 
standing opposite a richly dressed wnrnap The opposite pim-el h 
tilled with an ornament of Volute* ami palmetto. Between these 
panels are amulter panels each with a syrinx between squares 
nf ehc'i-korhoard patterns. Ott one ride of tho m4fr body of the vase 
ar^ two riderless horses facing each other. Hit the opposite Mdo 
H erotica in carrying off a woman in a four-horae chariot, Beskin 
the htiiHS stands a woman, and behind the ■hariot a mam The 
scene is interpreted as Herakles carrying off lolc, thou j, tl.-, represatt- 
tfiLion disagrees with the accounts of Hyginun and Apollodorue Be- 
twevn tlnrse two panels m a prir of eyes over which nr. the hiindk* 
curved as eyebrows, and below a pnltnette and volute 
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GREEK vase Bv PHlNTtAS.—In tlit Mritirf< d. L d- Arch. !**/,, 1895, 
pp. 1' iS—11 •>, I". Halier discusses ,-J Uretk H7frr-ovnA r ■■■ the Hourquh]- 
?ioti VnUi'rdtm \ ..In'. Dei i km. 11, pi. 29, Klein, Lkblinffiftamcn, p*tW5 No, 
4. iliirhvi j;, Jnhrh.^ 1892. p. 157}- Tile scene is in the pahi/ntra., fCpheboi 
and their ttfti'hfjs are represented,, Aiming the nami^ oft lie epheboi 
are Phuyllos, Sustrutua, and Pfailqui, while w teacher is Eudemos. 
These names show thut the vase is of t he time of Euthymidea, hut the 
style is more advanced than his. < omparisou with the stamnos, 
Journ. (rj MciJ Siud., 18!H. pi- '22 ( I krtvvig, M* iatcrschaUh. p. 185 1 shows 
that the artist nt the liouiguignon vase is Phintias, 

LEKVTHOS in THE BERUN MLJSEUM,—In the Jnhrb. ‘L L \L AfcL Imt. 

(1895, p j i 8' i—91 !, K\ i 'urtiui# | ni i >11 s hes j:) u<fmcj ite af a Fnhjch n ,m c 
LtAjfihni fir the lirrlht M>/.**:v»i (pi. 1: cut), The fragment represents 
the upper p.irt of ti grave-stele. Before tbn et.rlo sits a woman, no 
doubt Lhu deceiiseil At '.ho right. animka youth.at the left ll woman. 
As nn ukroteri.Mi at the top of fch* M ule is a group of Tharmtoa (boarded) 
ii nd HykniK hearing a feiualo form he tween them, Twi-tefl volutes 
Starve us ll part id hark if round lor this group, Tilt* publication is nc- 
onmpiinu-i] by ubsmutiona on the history of the development of the 
lekythiH and of the ukruterion. 

the HOMERIC IUGN—Ill ' he h)>fu Arch., 18 ( 4 . pp, 2 H 7 - 242 , G. 
Kikukidcfl publishes il Supplementary Note on the Homeric Xlion, 
in which he maintains his previous ( Eph. Arch. , 1-894, Nos, if imil 5), 
opinion 1 1 1 at Buiuirbiieebi, imL Hissurlik, is the site of Troy, He is 
ft onfi rmed in this belief 1-y Dr. 0. Antenmth. wh" suggustti lhat the 
lower part of the wGbbnown silver relief from Mykeuai, representing 
Fragments of three boats Mini an oarsman, shows thal the scene U the 
banks of the Skfunatirlet. 

AETOliA,—At i hi . losi of last year the papers mmoimced the dis¬ 
covery of a bronze helmet, which deserves mention on account of the 
locality where it yin found, n spot a hunt six mites north of the village 
of Krikcdk, in Kurytaria, in a row of heights w r hieh, on account of 
the quantity of human born-a strewn about, b called by the modern 
Greeks Kokh alia. It is believed to bo tliu place where in 279 is, e, 
4t ?,i 'I M J Gn ills onder t '* n n b u lis und 11 res to ri li a \vere defean>: 1 I >y I h o 
,'Etnlinuf!, and more than half of them killed. After hie uu^uccesaful 
light at Thermnpyhe. Branuus ordered these two leaders to push 
through Thessaly into ,Etolia in order to force the rEtoSiansi, who 
were lighting at Themtopyke in the ranks of the united Greek Jirmiea, 
to return to the defence of their homes, CombtrtiB and Oreatoriua 
first fell upon (he town of Gallium and destroyed it, bu lobe ring tlm 
inhabitants in inhuman fashion. A pitched buttle in which they 
Buffered the terrible: loss of which Pausunin^ speaks is not, however, 
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mentioned by that writer; it is mtlu-r to In inferred from his de-i- 
criptinn that thegreat losses uf the f-i aulsal the luindu nl t hi . i"i i>li. in - 
atid their wtiJiUTi wci'i; incurred nn tla l- line uf in tire]] fmm 4 ■ L1 i 11 111 
into the interior of iEtolia. Auiny t:h«- p it would • drains de that 
the legend of an encounter at Krikfilla, "ii Up- heights ul Kdk^llft, 
should he scientifically examined .—Atiit ir,, A up, 3. 

ATHENS.—The pAfiTHENQU.—X hllVr !l|IV...LV ihl'. r.. 11,■ iv.;d.-5> ..f 

the A tffcn aunt tit at. in ec.tifrt'.jueni e of the severe eh neks .*1 earthquake 
which were felt in Greece in the spring «if last year, several . d the 
ancient an*I medieval monuments su?5.ihn*d injuries which siwm to 
demand serious attention. This was especially the case with the 
Parthenon. A committee was accordingly appointed by tin Ministry 
of Education to make a careful inspection uf This veil era I h monu¬ 
ment, and report on the gravity of the injuries and the means <<f repaid 
in g th em, A her a long < Ida v. ocen 3 j iev I by the erect i < m 0 f 1 1 ie m j ul rad 
scaffoldings, and debates, which absurl.ed nearly as much time.in the 
Bub-committee to which the matter was more expressly entrusted, no 
conclusion was reached, Ernst Ziller. ail architect roidi ut at Athens, 
distinguished for the excavation uf Lhe 1‘ann therm iv Stadion in the 
year 1S70, and various other 9 tudies in architectural archie ology, could 
uot agree with his colleagues about the mode in which the injuries 
sustained could be repaired and future dangers avert', d. In his min¬ 
ority report, which appeared ot the end of X mem her hist year, he 
begins with un historical survey of the injuries sustain.-d by the groat 
monument in previous centuries and down to qur own. day. The 
worst of all were those inflicted doling the siege of the Akropolia by 
Morcsini in the year 1CS7. In Ziller’s view last year’s earthquakes 
did no damage to the Parthenon. Only fragment whichhad lost their 
equilibrium, or broken bits of arehitwrture which had long been hang¬ 
ing loose, were shaken from their insecure position and thrown to the 
ground. Some of these fallen pieces measure u metre arid mole in 
length, But the earthquake is not the sole cause of these fqlla. Herr 
Zdler maintains that in the last thirtyd'onr \ ears ha haa had the op¬ 
portunity uf observing thi fall of similar broken blacky or even whole 
tablets of stone, after violent rains or severe frost-, These loose pieces 
are in reality only dangerous fqrvwitoni to the Parthenon, since soma 
of them weigh two hundred kilos and even more. A a regards any real 
danger to the building itself due to such destruction of its ports Ziller 
thinks there .ire very few injuries of sufficient importance to cause if. 
All the Bama all the damaged parts must either be consolidated or 
entirely removed. 

After a survey and crltidain of ihe repairs previously undertaken 
both in ancient times and in the present century, he proceeds to his 
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rone turnons. la his opinion do r^HinsHrm.-tiiJu is hvwisiary for ensur¬ 
ing the security of tin,- Parthenon* He .’rtroagly objects to any com¬ 
bination of new and uLL He does u> L therefore suggest the construction 
of new ardulranf, capitals, shams, 1 V 1 :,: “Wb desire to see th<? an¬ 
tiquities before us in tln-ir purity and without modem patehwori; ’’ - 
as lew fresh additions as possible. Our aitu ought only to bt preserva¬ 
tion, and this must he attained hy cement, Hi- rerommend.H an the 
best kind the stone cement manufactured by Friedrich Mayer at 
Freiburg. Killer helievi - that n process of cementing* hath for ;ilining 
and filling up gaps* with the appropriate ns® of these methods in each 
individual case, would attain the end of preserving the building. The 
grea tee t cane would In :■ t< •<] u i red < >y t h e arch i t rave i if the O pist 1 1 or toms ;s 
between the third and fourth columns* whieh hfla sustaineil the gravest 
injuries; and this might iifoobe repaired by means of cementing and 
!jv vertical iron bare* 

Ziller's report ivus apparently drawn up in a spirit of opposition to 
the opinion expressed by the majority of the sub-committee, and laid 
before tho Ministry. This majority, whmh included Prof Wilhelm 
Doerpfdd and Anaetosios Tlieopliilu!?, Director of the Polytechnic* 
devutud their attention in the first place to the above-mentioned archi¬ 
trave, ami in the second to the other injured portions of the Parthenon. 
The architrave a] q^ems to be in the moat dangerous condition* Of its 
three blocks the outer one, on the east, proved rn be completely broken' 
it is only kept in its place hy the support ite an gits receive from the 
capital and the frieze between which it is situated; the middle block 
is also broken, and remains In & vaulted shape, but it might La- saved 
by efficient supports; only the outer block on the west, over which 
eouie the relief is intact. To make matters Worse, the support of the 

architrave is very weak, for it reata on the capital of the third culm. 

which is likev Lm broken, and needs repair. Accordingly, no technical 
moans cun preserve the architrave; and oven were there any such 
possibility, thu repairs would not be lasting, and tin- piwrvatjon 
w ou u I be of all ort tlu ra Lion. On tills act: ounl t he 111 ajarity v f tl a e coi n- 
mittec none to the following conclusions : i 1} The broken block of 
the architrave must be removed ; *’2) the middle block mast he sup¬ 
ported hy vertical iron bars; (Tj the broken portion of the capital of 
the third column must bo replaced by a new symmetrical piece of 
marble; <_4) the part of the architrave removed uniat bo replaced by a 
new roughly shape' | block of marble. The -jnlj-cornmittcc did not 
confine itaeif to indicating the works that would be required for the 
security of the damaged architrave, hut also described the mode in 
which these must bo carried out. As regards the o ther injuries, it was 
proposed that, on account of their varied nature, the same person who 
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--!* = >i i i■ L rn'Mivi' t1 1com minion to impair tin- mvhitnivr dumld U-u be 
empowered, ill conjunction with the General Ephoralty of Antiquities., 
to examine Lind gradunity remedy the various other injuria.-? sustained 
by the building. 

Hina fat the Uvu report** that of the majority and that of Herr 7AI- 
ler, Tlii- LUifenmce of ■ ■j.ininn, and the in vat responsibility connected 
with no important—nay, even International- a ipKStiuti, induced the 
i ■ reek Ii[.ivernii)i i iit to summon n sp'etelist to Athens, who, us architect 
and archil ologisl combined, might consider tin- matter with unini- 
I ifLiL-h:il j Le auth on ty. Fnr th 1 a end Pro f. 4 uli us Durm way sunim tmad 
from Karlsruhe Dunn devoted the greatest enthusiasm to the inves¬ 
tigation, and, after a careful study of the damage sustained I ■ y the 
Parthenon, has embodied his conclusions in ri long report, whiidi has 
been .submitted to the ministry of Education The report itself is to 
be published in German in Germany. and a Greek imnsifttion by Dr. 
Georg Sotirlades will shortly appear here in the Eph> mcria, but, as fai 
as can be jedged from the accounts uf it already Lo hand, Durm is 
entirely opposed to emeu til kg, and I ms but a poor opinion of Mayers 
stone cement. 1 lie character of f 1 ie Path e nan, □= oJ' all other monu¬ 
ments of antiquity, must unibiubtedly, in his opinion, remain un¬ 
touched; hut still Lha architrave, which is threatened with destrm tion, 
must lie completely restored;. It is not necessary to use new marble 

for this ] impose, though even this step m-d . he absolutely c<m- 

demm i, since the iron ingredients of the JVntelic marble would soon 
assimilate the colour af the new piece to the old, It; [ a uu l rwecissarv, 
however, ta go this length, for tJuttS is a aufticLcm.-y of old maluri-il 
lying round the Farthenon to supply the marble required for replac¬ 
ing the damaged part of thu architrave in the Opisthodomos, Pul 
this ia by ho means thoonlypiBceofworkre4iil1. il in tin- Parthenon* 
1 'Ll no directed his attention to the walla of the cella na well us the 
columns and capitals, and Gare fully noted everything which required 
repair. It is of the first importance to guard against the destructive 
clleetfl of min and the vegetation growing in the midst of the ruins, 
His report constat* of three parts. In the first he describes with 
accuracy and lucidity the Injuries observed in the whole building and 
these are reprinted to the eye by appended sk etches of the damaged 
parte. In Ihe second he di&cuHHe? the ounsoquences which may ensue 
soon'-r or later, if the neglect of the monument should continue. In 
the third he expresses hie views ns to the means required to avert a 
danger which maybe imminent Of especial Importune* is the Im- 
nuaLiate substitution of two fresh pieces, on the Gpisthodomoaa and on 
the south side. Since this requires the greatest skill and care, he 
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indicates most minutely the mode in which the work may be under' 
taken with safety, find appends the necessary diagrams. 

ilerr Dunn line; nut confined hid attention to the Farthenorj alone, 
but has examined a El the antiquities on the Akropolis, and even the 
iio-adJed Temple of Theseus, and supplies the required information 
about each, Especially interesting are his counsels,, given in answer 
to inquiries, as to the examination of the material lying about Lbe 
Ereehtheiom The point at Issue was whether the northern pronto? a a 
of the temple could he ^constructed from these ancient materials, as 
had been done in 1-^oS for the upper partof the north am! south walls, 
Durr ns opinion is thut this reconstruction is quite fori hie, and that 
the expense would be about 5ti,i«K> drachmas ; mid this satisfat tory 
reply encourages the hope that a rich hi reek may take this expense on 
himself The slims required for H ie Tetuple of Theseus are not con¬ 
siderable : hut Dunn thinks it may be possible in the future to revive 
the antique character of this temple by removing the Byzantine addi¬ 
tions, and restoring the antique roofing. As regards the other monu¬ 
ments, neither the Stnu of Hadrian, nor the Roman Agora, nor The 
monument of Lysikrate? will necessitate any expense; the repairs 
needed at the Agora gate and the monument of Philo pappus are incon¬ 
siderable. 

As may be seen from ti n 1 above. Dorm distinguishes sharply between 
urgent and not urgent, necessary and desirable, what must he done 
and what might he done. It was due, tbcrelore, to a pure mis under- 
standing that the sum of a mi limn francs was at first named as the 
amount required by him for the restorations. The sum really neces¬ 
sary iV 3X},0I10 francs for the Parthenon, hut even this is not all 
required at unce; It.H ia u h i drachmas, f. f. r about a quarter of this sum, 
Ls sufficient to avert the danger, and carry out the most urgent works. 
The rest is required mr the complete restoration ntid decoration of ilia 
Parthenon, and can be executed gradually and in the future. 

Since the pnt*eni condition of its finances dot's not pcmiil the State 
to disburse this sum itself, the Society of A reh a mingy has undertaken 
to supply the funds. In order To obtain a mure abundant supply, it 
has procured permission, by means of a royal decree, to transform the 
lottery which the law permits it to hold, and which at present brings 
in :i yearly income of 1 1 n*,< H ki drachmas, from a yearly to a quarterly 
one. 

One other point must be decided before the works can be begun. 
Dunn has suggested that workmen should in the first instance bo 
brought over from Mcrmany or Italy, At first this led to much dis¬ 
cussion hero. Some thought the works could quite well bo carried 
through by native workmen. Now, however, there seems no more 
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opposition to tin 1 : introduction ui foreign workmen, hut the (General 
Ephoralty of Antiquities appeals inclined to call in more Italians than 
Germans. 

Mutt eta stood thus cm the arrival from Paris on the 2nd of April of 
Lndcn M&gne, the architect who had already examined the Parthenon 
last year, and since then had publirly expressed his views in Paris as 
to the ino-de in which the repair* could he carried out. Mugm? is a 
very competent authority, being a member uf the Committee for the 
Preservation of Historic Monuments in Emnce, tmd he has himself 
superintended the restoration of various buildings—among Lhotri the 
eliureli of Montmorency* Immediately uu Ins arrival at Athene he 
expressed hi^ views at a meeting of (lie French Arehiiiiilo-jical I nsi.il kite 
held on April 3rd, ami demonstrated them hy means of a little wi widen 
model of part- of the Parthenon constructed lor flic purpose. 

Mague showed how the great architect, hy the system which lie 
employed for binding together the stones, attained n perfectly solid 
ronsietcncy in the building lint owing to the In uni, - during the: siege 
hy the Venetians and the explosion i>1 tile powder magtiadie, ■.rmckn 
ensLii.it which allowed a passage to the rain-water ; in consequence the 
Pentelie marble split at certain phi !i^ r and tin- consistency of i he 
whole was weakened. In Magnet opinion there can be no question 
of fitoiiL-cametitiny or any similar proei.-sa of rcnl" ration* The method 
of repair must be a double one. The small loose stones might be 
riveted together with lead by small iron or nopper hooks ■' ai/ri tf&t). 
The treatment of the larger pardon* of the SmUdiug gives rise to greater 
difficulties, such as the shafts of the columns, the single blocks of the 
architrave and cornice. The difficulty is chiefly duo to the manner 
in which the atones of the Parthenon were held together hy the 
ancients. The blocks arc connected with those next to them hy hori¬ 
zontal brackets in thn shape of a double T, but also with those above 
them bv vertical brackets, whicli are fastened with toad in the hover 
block only, hut left unfastened In the upper one- Now in order to 
remove a block from the architrave to replace it hy another iL i* nec¬ 
essary, after breaking through the horizontal brackets, also Lo raise the 
block of the cornice above, with which the atone that has to be removed 
is connected by vortical brackets, In ooiiseqqince of thin difficulty 
especial precautions and a peculiar mode of treatment are necesaarv, 
as shown hy Mag no on hid model, it is of special importance to con¬ 
struct a particular kind of scaffolding for this purpose, if should he 
of wood, not iron, tmd have a double fUmriug. One floor must he 
placed below the block to be removed, ami the other Mow the one 
above it. First of all the upper block in the cornice or frieze must be 
raised and placed on the upper flooring of the scaffolding; not till the 
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broken block Mow it, for which the lower Elcenr of the scaffolding i m 
wanted, ban been remised and replaced, can the upper block bn 
replaced in ifc fbrnuir position Shaft* and other architectural pieces 
oan atso hu a!li| ly wpiJid- 1 in u similar fashion. According to Magne, 
thor,; are three or four pieces of the Parthenon* besides the and lit rave 
ut t lje OpiathtMlomoei. i■' which allusion haw bt-on ho often made, that 
ought to be replaced in rTii- manner. The most important i tho 
northern angle id ihejjmm of the western cornice,, and. in fact, all the 
ittiiinli of the cornice »re insecure, sinc e some of the supports arc wuiit- 
m '- w ^ £, ’h should isniure the equilibrium and rum-dritenev of this, thn 
moat boldly projecting portion of the hu tiding. I f tho corner pieras of 
the tana should full* the whole western cornice, one of the moat pic¬ 
turesque and characteristic parts of the Parthenon, would he endan¬ 
gered:. 

As to the workmen, ilagne consider that it would L* quite possible 
to depend on native work only. Hogue will lay Ids report a* to the 
meuns of curing the Parthenon before the Greek Ministry of Ednca- 
tiuri on belrnlf nt the French Govern merit- but his studies hi t h.- n.ut- 
ler t with the illustrations, will he published h v ihe Department of 
line Arts nt Paris in an edition de lust. 

This is the present state of a question in whh-h the whole civilized 
world cannot ihii tu be Interested. -Spyh. P. Lambbob, Athen + ^p. 28, 
the Parthenon*—T be first number of the Eph. A r<A. for ISU5 
(PP w fflitirely devoted to Professor DnrnPs report on the n>n- 

riititm of the Parthenon and other ancient monuments in Athens. 
The report id illustrated by iivr plates and seven teen cuts in the text. 

Ttic Arch, Anzeiptr, 18 J5, pp. I0.MIJ2. cqdiaiufid an account by Dr 
Josef Dmm of the injuries done to the Parthenon by earthquake in 
I8b-1, with rocmnirusTidalions fur its restoration and preservation* A 
more complete and official state in cot of Dr. Dunn’s view* is contained 
in his Gvtoehten, Erast und Sohn, Berlin, also Crntmlbbit da Bau- 
wnn!tomg t iKbo, Mo, 19-21 mid 28 A. 

PARTHENON METOPES. -Jn the Eytu Arrit. t LS94. pp. 213-22b, W 
Muluiberg writes of TL of Utt Parthenon (Fta. HI, J1). Of two 

fragment in the British Museum ode hue been shown by SchwiTiek 
Uuura. Hdl Stud, xm, p. 89) to belong tu the bov P of the western 
pediment] the Other belong* to Metaj*- xvi {Michnd i *;i of the -out.h 
sok. Fragment No* 714 in the Akmpolis Museum belongs, us 
MicbadiB saw. to Metope xxtw Sauer {Fentachr. f. Jahaancx Ooerfoct, 
p. 73 ff.) has added a fragment to Metope xjx. To Metope xi belong 
fragments published pi !0 f 1,2,3, parte of shield and arms of a 
Uipitb, and the rear part of a centaur. This metope represented a 
lively combat The fragment pi. 10 F 5, is the upper part of the 
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f emtl l e figure of raetupe -<xi. Michaells 1 Augment N belong to 
mutoi* xvn; M probably nut to metope xvr, and P certainly not 
to mtioj-e xxin. On the north side, no buttle of centaurs wad 
represented. The northf-m metopes n-xxvat form a curies, first 
farewell fit-mi>di T then the Trojan wur, then the sack of Troy. A nmn- 
her of fragments La ascribed to these metope Fragment F represent* 
fL ni :ii i holding a I ion* a Metope XXI x re].. rea< a ite Selen e. I n regnn 1 
to the eastern m 0 topo^, the writer tr>-rr^te in slight details the views 
ni Mkhadia and Iful .-n, Thu western sm-mpe, probably repix*enmii 
sl buttle of Amnion*, 1 ml this id not certain. DoerpfeldV suggest ion 
(AfiftA ,!di. 1892 , [>■ L73> mhre poaatiYeJ;^ stated by Robert [Dm /Kw- 
rftt Polygnti, p.61 ■ that some of the metopes of the Parthenon 
luav have Vwen made for Kith on *9 building, cannot be correct, :«r the 
PflJtbffliOB rpfitfip flft sn evidently later than those of the temple 
at ( bymjdiy i. t\, later than W B. c. The metopes with aeetied from 
the HEiek of Troy it, </., Midi, xxiv and xxv show th~ influence of a 
painter, very likely Polygnoto*. 

fu the jtxhfJwth ti. A\ tf■. ut. JLt r ch r - ISfri., pp. '.f>—P' j, K 1 urttieo 
write* n/i ihi MitU/< ■■r' tfu *Wi ShU *.r . /'■•■■/. ,■■..•• ■ | 1. 3)1 

Meto I tea x i n- x x t I M i ehuelis) represent the n iy th of Erich 1 1 1 orli on. i n 
xix r Aulauroa ha* op end the ctsffi and EryaLlithaii starts bark m 
terror, tttt represents Horse euid Pandrosoa. jcv and xvi represent 
0 se overthrow of Ampliiktyon by Erkhlhonias, XVW-xxi represent 
the erection of tin and the founding of tbe F anath e n aic 

festival. 

Theatre OF dionySOS.— The excavations under L»r. Doerpfeld at 
tile theatre of Dionysos have contributed in no gin nil degree to throw 
light on the history of the construction of the theatre ; for it has been 
proved that the floor of the parodvl was upon the same level aa the 
ancient orchestra, and from certain indications it is possible to recon- 
atrueL the constructions of the tame of the orator Ly to urges. The 
at v In bate of the proscenium, which was built after the age of 
Alexander, has been brought tu light. Before this time the pro- 
B-L'haiium was movable, and not stationary eis since tho Alexandrian 
epoch. Behind this proscenium, however, are visible the foundations 
of tin- stipeo of the theatre built bv Lykourgu*. the front of which Dr. 
Docrpfeld thinks Was adorned with eighteen columns, and tho height 
of which was four metre*. Even the front view of the parasceniutu 
was decorated on each aide with six columns. At the hottoni of the 
theatre was discovered, In the Foundations of the Phadms stair, a 
marble toruo; ami on the eastern paniscenium, under the surface of 
the Roman constructions, was unearthed an inscription in which 
occurred the names of two artiste hitherto unknown. Beneath the 
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orchestra underground passages were in el with, which 13 j< newtf papers 
hastened to identify with the CharonSe steps mentioned liy Julian 
Pollux. Dr Doorpfeld, however, b*s shown that thin idc-a is unten¬ 
able. It is aluo an interesting fentnre tlial these passages lead directly 
to He centra of the orchestra, which Dr. Duerpfeld, it is* well known, 
laiL' fur some yeori pudt inai ntfl imd ftirmed in the uddcn :ige of 
Atii»’ tragedy the stage. Now Ghnmnic trtep^ wen- nut required, in 
the theatre of Dionysos in ancient time, for the appearance on the 
stage of |njrr'‘iiii j«- wli ' i-ame liuri'i the lower regions. 1» i-ntim.* urijiin.- 
idly the gmtrod on the southern half of the orchestra was lower than 
the northern, since the rin k sloped away*— Aih* j.l 3 July 2<J. 

the Odelom of agr IF*Pa. Excavation* ure lifting --a mod ■ »n under 
th*- ltrefdiiin of theBireclor of tin’German School, Dr. i Wrpi'd I. in 
the space between the AreiopagoS and the ancient J Jiony scion or the 
so-called lanaion, He was Jed to make excavations at thi* point 
because Puusaiibifi refers to this vicinity as the site of the ancient 

theatre culled by other writom I he Udei.I Agrippa Nothing has 

as get been found to attest the- accuracy of I'uusnnins. —AtUmii*, 
April h. 

Olympic games IN 1B9§.— tf the Greek newspapers do not exag¬ 
gerate, the revival ol the Olympic gunn.-s m xt spring will he upon an 
imposing scale The international sports. us already announced, will 
take phi'-e in the ancient Stud ion, which will he rel.nii.lt for the pur¬ 
pose at an expenditure of 50fyir.Ni drachmas, wholly subscribed by 
M. Averolt a wealthy Greek in Alexandria, ll is to accommodate 
100,01 H> people. The boat-races will he rowed between Mid and New 
Pl.iwku , "n 1 the harbor of Mnnyvbia being used as a shelter in rough 
weather ll in i x fieetcd t.ha1 more than 2iiU boats will take part in 
these eontests. Fuf the running ii is proposed In adopt the historic 
run to Marathon. Invitations have been forwarded to 2 t (k 10 dlffi rent 
athletic clubs in flll parts of the world, uud fj( N.I have already agreed to 
send representatives. At night the Sludioh will l*e lighted by elec- 
I ri- itv, mid native dunces will be performed* The Akropidis anil the 
other ancient monuments will also be illuminated, More than tfH),0ti0 
visitors are csjHX'teti to visit Athens from the provinces and abroad, 
and the executive committee are anxiously coissidujitig the best means 
for the accommodation of this influx. Greeks nt home and abroad 
are Liking the keenest interest in thin national undertaking, and large 
sun lit of money have already l>ecn forwarded from London and Alex¬ 
andria. Nearly drachmas have been collected in England. 

The preparations arc now in full swing, especially in the Stud km, 
which is bv far the heaviest part «f the work, ami which, covered with 
hogs blocks of marble and resounding, with the al rokcs of hundreds of 
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chisels, presents a striking contract to the peaceful solitude which hua 
for yeans anil centuries reined over its grassy slopes. This scene of 
ilj k ancient Ponathentcan games 3 m jiu artificial enlftrgu ment uf a natural 
hollow between two uf the lowest spurs of Mt. Hymettra It is turned 
tow fin is the oil y, and from its entrance (by the " whispering TF lllssos) 
a magnificent panorama is obtained from Lykabettos ami the Palura 
Gardens on the right to the Akropoii* and distant rialnmis on the left 
Its embanked aides slope up to a height of 60 to 80 feet around a level 
apace 670 feet long by Ii>!J feet wide, in the forru of a horseshoe (ns 
linn been Ascertained by recent exi-avatiotiM h 

Of course it will not be possible to finish the entire Stadiun in mar- 
ble by next March, Only the circular end, in its entire height, ami 
the three fewest tiers along the sides will he done in marble; the 
remaining rows of tile sides will bo executed in wood and [minted in 
imitation of marble, hut will be replaced gradually by marble rows, 
M- Averoli has signified 1 j i h intention of having this magnificent arena, 
Which is capable of seating 70,000 spectators, finished entirely in 
Pentelic marble at hh own expense, ob a permanent field for athletic 
contests; and certainly Athena will regain through his patriotic liber¬ 
ty one of her most glorious and unique monument*, useful as well 
as oniamenUl. 

In the Stadinn, thus restored and provided with a line running track, 
the field sports, foot races, and gymnastic contests will be held; here 
also will hi" the finish of the t wen tv-six-mile long-distance race from 
Marathon to Athens, for which a special fnhpfu/m or cup will be offered, 
in memory of tin' plucky runner of old who died to bring to Athens 
the news of the r. mt of the Persians. The bicycle races will U: held 
on grounds specially laid out for the occasion, half-way between the 
city mid the seashore, on the Pbalcric plain. The aquatic sports— 
gwf mining and rowing—are to take place in the roadstead of Hndcrnn 
while the Saronic Gulf, locked in by islands, will ferni an unexcelled 
iflilin^ ground for the yacht regatta, which promises to be unusually 
brilliant. 

These are the .-hic-f items on the programme of the games pro|>« j r 
15ut as the i >1ympfe festimlu uf yore were not confined to athletic cim- 
feafei the viaitors who will crowd to Athena next April will find nu 
abundance of interesting features of the celebration entirely outeidfi of 
the aforesaid programme. To puss over the numerous official and 
semi-official banquets which will be given to athletes, delegates, foreign 
squadrons, and potentates, the city of Athens is organiifeg Various 
special events for the entertainment ufits grnsla, which will doubt Ecss 

vi. the eaLire celebration a character long to be remembered Among 
special features will be. for instance, the artistic Uliimination of 
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the great monuments of antiquity by night, ft grand historical torch* 
light procession, representing memorable scenes from Greek history, 
ancient and modern, and a series of gala repreaeatationiH of the dmmatio 
master-pieces of the world, beginning with n Soph ok lean tragedy and 
ending with WagneFa " Lohengrin.-’ A special Olympic Hymn } com¬ 
posed fur the occasion by the modern Greek com p user Samaras, is to 
be rendered hy a monger chorus and orchestra ■ mid a commemora¬ 
tive medal is to lie struck mid distributed. The French Arehreologicol 
School at Athena is to celebrate its jubilee at die same time, and a 
large international gathering of savants i^ expected to attend; the 
American School of Classical Studie^, the German Archamlogical In¬ 
stitute, and the British School will also iiold special public nuttings 
during the festivities. Iji?i r hut not least, the inauguration of the 
games un April !i will eofnekh' with the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the Declaration of Greek Independence, and thousands <4 enihu.sia.stic 
visitors and delegates are expected from the tiyc or six millions of 
Greeks living yet under Turkish rule, and from the numerous and 
wealthy Greek colonies all over the world, to take part in commem¬ 
orating the day. If mu adds the numerous English, American, French, 
Italian. Hungarian, Swedish, Russian,, and Belgian athletic orgsuim- 
tious, the groat British and French yacht clubs, and the Turkish 
wrestlers and Statu College athletes, that have already promised to 
send their champions m the meeting, the vast concourse which wilt ho 
assembled in the new FannthennT Studion will form the most pic¬ 
turesque medley of tongues, races, ami costumes ever scon in the violet- 
cm wn et I oi tv * if These us . 

The Interest displayed by the American people in this Athenian 
meeting, the promised partlcipntiuu of so many American athletes, 
and iho formation of an American committee in behalf of the project, 
under President Cleveland^ chairmanship, have aroused lively satis¬ 
factions Greek circles.- A r . F. £vming /W, Aug. 15 and Sept. 

THE BEFJTTING OF THE STAOIOISI.— The remodeling of the S tad ion 
is being done by the architect, Ernst TsidJcr, on the basis of the ex¬ 
cavations which he himself made in I.H7T it is true that the traces 
preserved :irc very few, hut this has in no wise Injured the work, 
because Herr Tinder lines not propose to show us how the Stndiou 
was in ancient times, but how it is possible for it to be now fitted to 
be used for the Olympic; Games. 

By the plan of Ltcrr Tsiller the indicated arrangements comprise 
works of two kinds: the Stadion ami the preparation of the square in 
front of it, On the one side and the utlier of the S tad ion exactly at 
the paint where are preserved tracer of the ancient wall w ill be erected 
a wad of htones laid in the Pclosgic manner. 
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At 11 1 tj two highest [jo in La of ttii- work will lie erected two [oiir- 
cohrmned sload of belvitk-re form, and upon these figures of wrestler* 
from ancient statues. 

At the inmost pari of the Bind ion ami upon the nath leading to 
Agios Elias will be erected a atoa fur the king. Lhe royal family, and 
invited persona of note. The arena will he divide i lor Hr- race-course 
by a long lattice of marble. On each Bide at the entrance will be 
created the elevated place upon which Urn thief judge will stand. 
Tie- arena will lie separated throughout ib? whole length by a parti¬ 
tion of rouble or nf iron lattice wbtk, Then will tome a broad paaa- 
agew uy an l I th cn i m nled i a Lely the 1 ic r i < 'lie- o i ‘ woot L At their 1iig \ i est 
point, a.- In ancient times, will he a passageway, Stairways will run 
across tilf- ■ i l i_ r l i>>u 1 the length nf the passageways. Two very tail pics, 
currying standard a 1 will he placed at oach side of the entrance. 

The preparation of the square in front of the Scad ion includes c l) 
The leveling of the gmuod, theabolishment of all the existing coffee- 
houfi.-s, and of necessity the removal of the houses. (2) A. long sioa 
with double prostyle of the Ionic form mi which the athletes may n-st, 
di s ro L u\ I ?at 1 j e, an d anoint t hems e tv us fo r the ci intents. (i.i) Two great 
fountains with reservoirs. (4- Four great statues. (5) A prostyle of 
els: very tall poles carrying standards and trophies. 

The work of the renewal of the Panathetmic Studion im ft coo uni of 
the International Olympic ifiauiKs next April gijc^ i>n vigorously. 
Already the breastwork surrounding the entire level space has been 
put i n p lace and l he pre para t Lon <jf the ro ws of seate is 1 n-g tm, At the 
curved portion, the so-called "sting , JT crown 1 arc 2b rows of nirirbk- 

seats, but on i he miIm only three, and the remaining a.I <-i ■ . .|„ -h will 

be painted so that they can not be distinguished from the marble 
ones. Then after some time the wooden mu* will tie replated with 
marble, since the noble George AveruJl indicates that he will ni-mme 
all the expense. 

The entrance of the underground colonnade through which the 
contests uts we util tit ] i la 13 ei rig ex ear fttfld . tfertid n foundations were 
found und te-day two bases. The works in the Stadkm ftre expected 
to he completed about the end of Dec.— AthniuL April 20; Atf tr Aue. 
12; IfeA<n , July 10. 

PUNS OF THE ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY,—The Archinolgical Soci¬ 
ety has determined on Laying bare the whole nf the ground round 
about the foot of the Akropolia. For this cud it is ncoessary to declare 
that the pieces nf land belonging to private owners are required for 
aruhiralogiefll purposes, and a comm Litre Im* been formed—imdudinx' 
h&ddes the li.,|actor-Genm.l of Antiquity, the Uni verity professor 
N. 1 olitia and Spyr. Lam bn is-which will see to the Legal ft^ui B ition 
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of these plots uf gnumuL The complete plan would involve the removal 
of the whole of the poor quarter inhabited! by immigrants from the 
island of limphe, the so-called Anaphioiikn, to the north-emit of the 

Akropoli.q; hut us new h.is must V provided fur the iiurulgrunlrt, 

the fid] realization of the project is di.iuht.ful 
1 he AmhjtH'jlogical Society also thinks of enclosing with an iron rail¬ 
ing the tli eat re of Dionysos and the Odk'iun of Herrides Attikos- li 
hi ji]o> proposed to remove the most ititeresting of the monuments 
horn the Kernrncikos ti* 11 jr_- Central Museum lor the salo- of security. 
1 hope, however, that this project, which would altogether deprive of 
ah diameter the beautiful and, in it- way, unique pul die cemetery of 
ancient Alliens, will not be curried out. It would be quite easy to 
enclose the whiile stmt with an iron railing, and to proieei the most 
important memorials hy covering them with pins* and wiro. 

attica.—Excavations in attica. <hmide Athens there bits recently 
been n great deal of activity throughout Attica, and Greeks ami for¬ 
eigners have vied with nne another in exploring ancient unnuli. and 
other sites. Xot far from Marathon, at Kapamiriti, the Swedish 
ardiUN)legist Wide baa been at work. In ft place tamied Kolmiitt, 
about three miles, or so distant from the village, he has discovered n 
prehistoric tumulus containing ten graves. Gnu of these was already 
open and empty ; in the second, vases were uncartIkd similar to those 
which came to light at Thorikos. The other tombs yielded eleven old 
Mykenrean Vases, two of pure gold, and three golden earring. Ah of 
these nre truly artistic. 11 is to be noted that Kapiinilrifi, where these 
diacovcries were made, occupies the sit.i pf tlu.i undent A|dliilmt, which 
lay nine mile* to flu- east, of Dekhjkaa The eihwiel of this spot, 
remarkable in Athenian history, ia tlill preserved. 

Not less interesting are the excavations instituted hy M.StaG. In¬ 
spector of Anti.pLLties, near the village of Murkopnlu, in the district uf 
the ancient Deme Prudn, which h dunged to the tribe Ikindiuma. 
There is t lie re a whole prehistoric cemetery lontuimng grave** which 
fortuii i itely 1 mv e esai] am 1 riil i ng, Twi >-am 1 -1 wcnty i j i tl i es i ■ h a v e bee 11 
opened by M. Stain. ('by vases of great interest, both for their shape 
an d their doll n i tu than s, were 1i it) ( with, Tla ey a re overt wo h m 11 i re -1 i n 
numlHLT, and have been presented tit the I'eutrai Museum. U*o very 
remarkable are small bronze knives of quite peculiar shape * the I.kjI- 
tom of the blade is narrow, and they gradually become wider towards 
the end* They were daap knives, as has been inferred from a hole 
found on the lower part of the blade. The exen vat Eons had to be 
suspended all last winter, ns the spn| was flooded,—Jf/Vcfi. T Aug. A, 
ARGOS, Excavations of ih& Amehican School. I t. ^aldstvEn reports 
as follows :—' + 1 inn happy to say that at the close of tills season we 
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shall have completely excavated the whole of the ancient fteribokt, 
including the buildings* adjoining the ancient temples,—all ihoeo 
within the sacred precincts On the field# below the wist slope, which 
are ou table the juiribnlm, Inotudiog the 1 Sloa, T part of which we ex¬ 
plored in our tir^t campaign, I ahull excavate a- tar us is necessary. 
But I hope to complete one large field, and at legist to determine tho 
nutnro of the buildings on this site. At all events* utthe close of this 
campaign I may venture to nay that the excavations of the Atgive 
lieriiion will he completed, 1 cannot refrain from punting the opinion 
express 'd hy Mr. Kahbadius, the General Director of the Aniipuittei 
of Greece, ami reiterated by foreign nrchieologbi', that aura was a 
' mor t el exeavatiori i n G reece 1 1 sh al I now tike *! e 1 »s to semi re si it the 
School the sole right to excavate in the immediate vicinity ot the 
Harmon fur the next live years- Last year, you will remetnber, we 
discovered two beehive tombs, two of which contained rich fin tig of 
Mykemenn vases, terracottas, cat stones, etc- Then.' are certainly many 
more of these near the Heraiom The method for discovering them bj 
a simple one. Narrow trenches ure dug along the whole side of these 
rocks down to virgin soil ; its soon o.^ the picks strike worked earth 
interrupting the virgin soil. the ch'vnMM leading ini" the tomb is found- 
I hope that in the future some attempts will be made to discover such 
tombs, 

“As 1 was kept at Hume on my way here by an attack of influenza, 

I telegraphed to Mr. Hop pin to begin work according to the plan we 
had arranged before he left for Greece. Accordingly, on March 22. 
Mr. Hoppin began to excavate the south slope below the second tem¬ 
ple at the point at which we hud left it last season, and thus had charge 
uf the work fur several davt* before 1 arrived. During these dtsys Mr. 
Hoppin was not only able to make most valuable discoveries, such sis 
the two best preserved metope heads, but he pushed on the clearing of 
the south Stun fur many feat, having to clear away about twenty feel 
«>f aupcnmprHiHl earth for the whole length and width of the Him, 

u The work we have this year done op the >outh slope (below the 
second temple,.! appears to me. os I seek now, astonishing with regard 
to tin- amount of earth that has been removed. This would not have 
been possible, had we not id the beginning of last season found bed¬ 
rock at the bottom of the little valley and for same way up, so that we 
could place a continuous dump half-way up the hill on the south slope. 
Our carts had thus to travel but a short distance before our eyes, and 
we could make a continuous damp below the line of building found 
on the SOUlh slope. 

11 At the dose of the hist sen son we hail found the beginning of a 
building, one side of which abutted an the southeast earner of what 
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we have hitherto called the Wrat Building, and which ran from east 
to west along th» j south elope about forty feet below the top of the 
foundation wall of the second temple, and parallel to it Wo had also 
out in for about ten feet behind the supporting wall east of the West 
Building, which separates this building from the second temple above 
it. Wi: now continued tn clear not this south Stoa. It was difficult 
digging. as there was an overage of twenty feet of earth to he removed 
tor its whale length, and large stones, drums of columns, capitals, and 
blocks had fallen from the terrace above, all of which had to he 
removed to the nearest point where they would nut block the way for 
excavation, and carefully deposited there. .As 1 nrn now writing the 
building is quite dear. It is a beautiful stem, seventy-live feet in 
length, with (vails of most perfect Greek masonry, of which four and 
even five layers arc standing all around. Within, there are nine Doric 
pillars, All the- pllkr bases are ia situ; three have the lower drum, 
while one has two drums,the remaining four, together with the capital 
in good preservation, having fallen immediately in front of ibis. At 
the buck wall (north] Me re are well worked pilasters, one to each 
alternate pillar. The stou is about forty-five metres long by about 
thirteen metres wide. It faces towards the south (t, r., towards Argos) 
and is approached by a continuous Bight of steps. The temple above 
it must have fallen in before this 3ton was destroys 1, since, <ispeciully 
in the western half, we found huge drums of the column from the 
temple which had crashed through the roof, with geiaon blocks, and, 
fortunately for us, also metopes and sima. The flooring was thus in 
parts littered with fragments of marble from roof-tiles and metopes. 
Among these were several pieces of sculptured metopes, and of the 
sima, fragments of arms, |.-gs, torsos of bodies. ete. t all from the high 
relief of the oii -ropes, and two well preserved heads (one quite perfect), 
with portions of three i 'fliers. This *tuu is perhaps the best preserved 
of all the buildings which wt- have Found, and is certainly nne of the 
most imposing J know in Greece. 

u We also cut int-» tic slope to the west uf this stoa, but were eortu 
convince'! Lhat no ancient building Stood here ; we found, however, the 
tracis of jl huge staircase which covered the whole slope on this side 
leading up tn the great [hi at form of the temple. There was thus on 
the south side of tic- temples facing Argos a magnificent approach to 
Ihe sanctuary; and it is interesting to note that the line of buildings 
and the access to them belonging to this period face to the sw>uth ami 
east, w h t le th rj earl ier build ings arc m asset i on thc wes t si dc, Tl i is cor¬ 
responds to- the change from the Mykemeun to the Argive supremacy. 

“At the cloge of the last season, we had cut off the slope evenly 
behind the back wall of that portion of the stou which was then dis- 
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covered. It was a huge cutting. Ipon wtriving thisapring, 1 found 
that the ruin ha 3 washed aivay sume ot the earth from the aide of the 
cutting and here appeared n portion of n column drum from the sec ond 
temple, How this had Fallen there it is difficult to explain. Reluc¬ 
tantly (for I knew there could he nn budding there) I felt hound to 
dig here again We thus had to cut nwav lusher ten feel of earth to a 
depth nf over twenty feet und fora length of forty-live metres- Alt 
this earth w is lilline fur the foundations of the upper Lem pi i, and <-on- 
nuneil a great mass of pro-* archaic Gi.vh: k objects, HLieb as we had 
found iii previous years in this same filling. Wu abo due down to 
bed-rock tor the whole length inside (to the east) nf the supporting 
wall before tie West Building. 

“Some interesting results a ppeared from thi- work- We wore much 
astonished lest year when Dr. Washington found in the corner leliimd 
this supporting wall and the b&ck of the south Slot* wall Alykcmeun 
gravis autth have been found at Sal amis 1 could only explain this 
to myse! l' hy the supposition that this site was outside the earliest 
We How found sut-Ti early walls of the Mykcii;van period 
here, together with s.'ine stick graves, and i gr'.’.l nund'Kir oj ■, ms is and 
email objects outside thuac early walls. 

“Such walk alio appeared on the whole west slope, north and north- 
east of tb' j West Building, when- Mr. Roger- 1 ' laud charge o| the work, 
and where we have chared the whole -die down to ht^J-rm k. We can 
now sav with confidence that nothing remain- nnoxcavated m'l/nt* the 
ancient pnihuius. 

We have now attacked oko the Fields in the west and smilhwi-st, 
outeidf the jtcribdta walls, where in exploring during the first reason 
we laid traced a large etoa find conjectured that there Wfifi A Roman 
temple. This conjecture was a happy one in ho lur as in the field 

behov, it.ediately to the west of the temple and bordered by the 

stream ■; Elcutkerion j mi it - outer {.northern and western sides, wa have 
ban id buildings nf the Roman period,namely, nn extensive and com¬ 
plex system of Roman baths This is hitcreating also in its In aring 
upon the whole nature and function of the sanctuary. 

■‘The other large field 1 shall excavate as far ns possible, and shall 
especially do my best to enable our architect to tnuke plans of the 
buildings. 

“A few words about our finds, to this respect we have been os 
lucky as ever- l have already referred to the metope ftfigiriciiis nod 
to the bends. Tlu-se latter correspond to those we bad already found 
ami belong to the metopes. They are worked in a vigorous manner, 
and fife still of such careful execution thaL I believe even those nf the 
Parthenon can hardly rival them in this respect. One head of a youth 
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with a heluiet is in perfect preservation, even the tip of the nose re¬ 
maining intact. "NY e shall now have a large number of fragments at 
Athens, and we may hope to be able to piece some together. At all 
events the sculptures coming from this teruple built by the Argivo 
Eupotemoa, with Polykleitos as the sculptor of the temple statue, are 
among the most important specimens of the great art of the fifth cen¬ 
tury before Christ. 

14 From the tilling to the second temple we have about seventy-six 
kiskets full of vases, terracottas, bronzes, etc. Though a great part of 
these came from the dry rubbish used to fill up the platform, I am 
more and more convinced that in the earlier periods there was some 
sacred building or great altar on the site of this temple. The earlv 
Mykenn-an walls along the slopes belong to these, as well as most of 
the finds which were votive offerings. \\ e have again found here a 
number of .Egyptian objects, including several scarabs. Of smaller 
objects, gems, and terracottas, this year has given a very large harvest 

“ YVe have found several inscriptions,—some of the Roman period ; 
but the most important epigmphical find, perhaps, of the whole ex¬ 
cavation, is a bronze plaque about eight inches square with eleven 
lines of bustrophedou inscription in the earliest Argive characters. 
Mr. Rogers probably will undertake a preliminary publication. 

“ I have the photographer Merlin here now. who is taking views of 
the buildings and the sites, and 1 shall proceed to make arrangements 
with Mr. Tilton (architect) for the most adequate form of publication. 

11 1 shall do my best, and Mr. Tilton promises to use all his energies 
to assist me to put into the printer’s hands the first volume, contain¬ 
ing the introduction, the architecture, and possibly the sculpture, by 
the autumn of l8‘.Hi.— Fourteenth Annual Rejnrt of Manag. Cmum. of 
the dm. Sch. of (iasx. Studir* at Athene, 1894-95. 

DAPHNl.— The Mosaics. —In the immediate neighbourhood of Athens 
lies the mediaeval convent of Dnphni, celebrated for the mosaies w ith 
which its church is decorated. The readers of the Athemeum are aware 
that the Greek Government and the Archaeological Society of Athens 
have undertaken to savo these mosaics. Carefully detached from the 
walls by a Y^onetian artist of the name of Novo, they were replaced 
after the most injured portions of the structnro had been rebuilt. 
Several of the ancient mosaics, now restored to their old positions, will 
be found copied and described by M. Millet, of the Kcole d’Athenes 
in recent numbers of the Greek Archaeological Journal. One of those 
lately replaced is the so-called Anastasia, the descent of the Saviour 
into the lower world for the rescue of those coufined there, a repre¬ 
sentation which accords with the tradition of tho Eastern Church at 
Easter. The place in the church of this beautiful mosaic is on the 
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right of the entrance from the western door, at a height nf m. from 
the ground. It is 3.1o in. high and 2.28 in. wide-. Lud wig S hierach, 
of Munich, who studied the picture.' forty yours ago. considered it one 
of the ri nest works of the? Byzantine snho -L A highly interesting fact 
is that. stifiK- time ago, when certain mod urn .ulditiona to the mirth ex 
were pulled down, its western wall wna mum I in he enriched with two 
mosaic pie Lured hitherto unknown They me syiuim'irkul jH‘au L::irr li- 
hsr works, one of Joachim and Anna, ihe ■tlirr of Elm -vi/.im *<E deaus 
on the Mount r>f i >livts. The I ltb-r u* the more interesting. and it id 
also the more recently brought io light. It covered the right-tumil 
portion of the western wall of the narthex. Singularly amtuaird are 
the figtiiod of the Saviour, of Ju la*, and oi lire ho rrum c-uUirioi'i. 
Judus T je physiognomy h exceptionally sympuih ti<-; he is giving the 
Saviour no kiss, but is laying his right luttid vehermnlly m\ His 
shoulder. The centurion holds his stuff inwards Jesus*— Aift> t>.. Aug. <<. 

DELQS.—Ekcavatiqss of the Frengh 5chml-—I n the last cam [align the 
principal aim was U> lay hare the part of the town m Ijit. i-nt to the 
harbour, as we possess in this quarier n Greek Pompeii, so In say, 
covered with a huge layer of earth, the removal of which is destined 
io enlarge our knowledge of the domestic life of I lie Greeks ay well as 
to yield objects of art A considerable portion of the ground adjoin- 
|n the harbour has been turned up, and commend il warehouses and 
private dwellings have come to light, so that we c*n not only draw 
up the plan of a Greek house, for a knowledge of which we have 
hitherto been pretty well dependent on Vitruvius, but we have aEso 
gained posessiou of real artistic treasures The dwellings at Delos are 
in other respect* well preserved, ami they were not merely decorated 
with wall paintings and musaio pavements, but also contained works 
of sculpture, some of which were statues of the owners of Ihe buildings, 
while some were ideal works or copies of famous masterpieces. The 
best * if the pieces of sculpture discovered up to the present time are a 
marble iigure of it woman mf the Itotnan period, in the best ataLe of 
preservation, and a beautiful replica of the DiaduTinnoi? of Pcilykloi- 
tps. The find* hitherto made encourage die hope that further exca¬ 
vations may lay hare all the buildings lying round the tern pie as well 
as the lower tiLy, which wits still a flounehing place ill Rutunn days. 
Occupied with the explorations at Delphi, the French cannot, for the 
time being, proceed more vigorously at Deloa; only after the 
close of their excavations nt Delphi will they be able to work sys¬ 
tematically, and bring to the island the machinery now in use at 
Delphi-—rttAci^, July 20. 

Plan of the Harbour. — M. Ardoi 11 on has been able to trace the com¬ 
plete plan of the ancient harbour nf Del ns, which in the second con- 
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Lury n, r, formed the chief commercial emporium of the .Modi terrain 
ean ^ harSmur consisted nf two basing, the one for pilgrims, the 
ulher fcir merchant^ called tbe sar-rod and the profane. The'mer¬ 
chants bar hour waa divided into two bitsias,, eorreapoadin^r to the 
twn quarters on land, am on the north, the other on the south of the 
fiiiTK'tiiEiry, the one eon.skiing nf Mocks and warehouse i juuys, the other 
of sh ops ciml liaisonra for traffic,— Athau^ Aug. 31 

OELPHS. -Date of Rtssuii.oinc or the Temple.—A t a recent meeting of 
the Arsirletliik des Inscriptions, M Homollfl read a paper on th.tr date 
"f t'building fifths temple of Delphi, as revealed by the French 
excavations, The foundations of the western thee and the south¬ 
western ramer show twees of an earthquake, subsiapu nt to Lin- Uuih\- 
ing of the Alcmfconirke, in the sixth century. Many Of the courses 
arc constructed of pieces nf moulding and fragments of n triglyph 
from theeastern fronti whiflh (as is known y was of marble. That ai<te 
of the temple, therefor., must have been overthrown, itnd the debris 
Utilised (or the new building* Eten the orighml IbnndatioTiH of that 
side have disappeared r all that now nmiuins show* that tin. building 
was erected at one time, and according to a uni form plan. None of 
the portions ofarcbitecture that bare been discovered can be assigned 
to a i Into earlier than the fourtli century. Consequently the temple 
must have been destroyed and rebuilt towards the end of the fifth or 
the beginning nf the fourth century, Alsu from Lhe inscriptions die- 
covered al Delphi, the conclusion can be drawn that very extensive 
wurks were going on from about 350 to h* a These inscriptions 
rcl.it.o to every part of the building—from the profirpmoa in the opis- 
thodomos, from the outer portico to the inner cello* An inscription 
at Athens, combined with a passage in Xenophon, show that an 
appeal wap issued by the Amphietynns to all Greece for subscriptions 
towards the rebuilding of the temple in the year 371 and 368 u. r, U\ 
then, the temple discovered by the French is a. monument of tbo 
fourth century, it follows that 1'ausaiuns, when describing what 
existed in bis own time sis a work of the sixth century, must haye been 

w ro i igl 3 in forme 1. A ud ffl li terary , p i cs L ion o f t b e li r?t i n, j u.i rta n ce 

nothingjlesa than tbe credit to he given generally to the statements of 
Pauaanins—arises from the discussion of what seems at first only a 
problem ill Ltrehteolug)-.—,jaid. F i let. 5. 

Dbccvuiy of Sculptures. It Is reported from Delphi that reliefs have 
been found representing Herald es shooting the Stymphalian birds, the 
light with Antaioy, a part of the Centaur tight and tbe rare represen¬ 
tation of Derails slaying a sea mounter with reference to the freeing 
ofHcsioae. These reliefs show that they adorned tbe front of the 
"skene 71 as in the theatre of Dionysos,—Atfe/pts, July l> 
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Yesterday icos reported the finding of a poroa statue representing 
probably Athena, unfortunately without a head. The stone bears 
tm&» of coloring, The style of the work suggests the pores reliefs of 
archaic style found on the Athenian Acropolis. The ruins of a 
in a ride lion were ail so tfiuiid.^W^fifl, May -b- 

ELEUEiS.—T he tNBCfiiPTiofrs-— 1 tief’ouncilot the Archaeological Society 
has recommenced the excavation* there, and intends to cleat the 
whole pkv l within the year. Nut much remains to be dune, inas¬ 
much as the greater port ion «<i the site has already been laid bare 
under the intelligent ^perintendenc' nf AT Philiu*, whose name will 
remain inseparably connected with Eleuuais, M. Philios has proceeded 
farther with the study of the sculptures mid inscripticKtsderived from 
the ruins, and l cannot resist making rnentaon of hiseammimications. 
One of these, read in Lite spring before the French Archeological 
Institute, is devoted to the penonnet of the Tllcusiniiui priests The 
inacri jitioiia prove that there were as many men as women. Tho men 
were the hierophants, the Keryx, the Dadouchus and the so-called 
irn ; the worn en consisted of the female hierophant the T)oractm f 

the hierophant (female) of Kore. the Dadoucbusyy and the Hie rein. 
All wire chosen in equal rminbera from the family of the Fumed pidai 
and Keiykes. 

In another paper M. P bilious discussed the following inscription: — 

Kul frrufatij jtAiiiov *ai (ti^Vuj ^iiTupa (?) i'L'ktwI', 

AlJDrs (ini KApijr |J|' opat TtpvV9&VK 
u? mire AAselioiT rfor ti(3(ir|itjv 

npyla jttiL iJ'T^T^r t£*Ju iimjc rriirpry, 

«HF toJUtA* Sl'Hjb'TJt’t *ol 1fpi±T>t Jtthj'jf cipjtJJV 

E rjii iArw tthitw jE<n ECcA^iji. ^ix^tizi, 

A ixrov] feijv t* ipi fftra 1 BytwAiT^' ’ AiTws-it'uv. 
rLv' i[«* f OJI 1 ,,.,.. 

Thk stone probably relates to the same person who la mentioned in 
the inscription first published by Chandler (c t a„ lit. 713). Boeckh 
conjectured that this I list inscription, in which also there is mention 
of Lt hostile raid upon Eleu&is, refers to the Heruli who invaded 
Attica in the year ’if57. But since the emperor who was initiated by 
the Eleuaininn hierophant is called Antoninus m the new inscription 
—a name which was not assumed by any emperor later than Helio- 
gabalttS — it is extremely probable that M arena Aurelius i- the 
sovereign intended, and it navy he plausibly conjectured that the 
Saummntoi mentioned in the inscription are the Coutobnci, who, 
according to Pausanias, penetrated as far na Elneeia in H57 a, n„, and 
were driven thence by Mneaibulus. The writer of this letter here 
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conjtcturally identified the Saurotuata; with the Cosfobod when be 
was Soared by M. Philioe with a copy at the inscription s omo 
months before— A then,, Aug, 3. 

Inscription—I n the Art/*.* itiU4, pp, 1B9-212, A. N. Skias 
publisher forty-two Inseriptwns from fileu&i*, Thesis lire very frag¬ 
mentary, chiefly votive or dedicatory. Nua, 1, 2 {=(' I A 1 422b 
Suppl, p, 1 tin}, 3, and 4 are interesting on account of their archaic 
letters. ^ No. 10 hi nn account of expenses for building and repairs. 
No. 311 is* a decree of u later Homan 1f times. 

Discovery df a Toue with Rich Cqhtems.— At Elcuaia a tomb baa 3 icon 
i iiseov ored , important 3nr the variety and richness of its contents. 
Around tbe skeleton of a woman buried in it (probably a priestess) 
lay numerous objects of female ornament, amongst which were some 
very finely executed earrings with amber globules* some brooches in 
bronze and iron* many rings in gold and silver, and some bronze 
bracelets. I lie n-st of the contents of tbe grave consisted of some 
seventy vases of various forma, three Egyptian scarabny, and a 
statuette ul 1 si.-^ in ivory. These last objects point to some relation 
between the Eleuaiqian mysteries and Egypt, as indicated □ short 
time ago by M. Kouc&rt —At/un.. Oct 12. 

E3i5CQVEflv OF A PAtNTtd Tablet,— In the excavations being made at the 
expense of the Arohieolugieal Society and under tbe direction gf the 
Epbur, M. Skis* in Eleusis, there has been found a painted tablet of 
baked earth, having a rectangular form and terminated by a beautiful 
gable, This work, which is reckoned to be of the fourth century 
brfore Christ, is by an eminent painter of that epoch, and hag four 
female figures of which the coloring is remarkably preserved. At the 
basis nil this o tiering, which iro.ru a casma I ex ami nation appears to 
have been used with reference to the Mysteries celebrated there in 
antiquity, the inscription is preserved, ‘Minion set it up. 1 To this 
find a great signification is giv en by the experts* not only on account 
of its beautiful workmanship in general, but also on account of the 
evident position which its representations hold with reference to the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, concerning the form and nature of which we 
have no certain know ledge vet. Mantu, J unc 8. 

Discovery of *h Urn. — The Ephor of Antiquities* M. Skins, while 
overseeing the excavations at Eleusis* found a beautiful um, unfortu¬ 
nately in fragments bearing the customary representation of Eleu- 
si man urns, that of Dcmeter* Koto, and Triptolemog, Thin um beans 
the subscription in lettrae plated with gold: 

^[fitjTpia. Aijjnp-pa fo-db/Kt. 

hbourn wag gilded in many places but the gold has been worn off 
through time. It is of the fourth century h, c—H alia, May 23. 
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REPFtES^NTfcTiQNs of Trsftolewo& — A third eomnmmeatioii of M. VhiWn* 
is rnken up with the repr mentations of Triptolemoe, Starting from 
pome reliefs found at Eltiiiaie. and comparing them with other sculp¬ 
ture and varied, he came to the conclusion that Triptoleinoa was always 
depicted as silting in a w drawn by winged dragons. i here is only 
one exception, the standing figure of Triptolemos o&ummg °° * relief 
discovered several years ago In the little church ot >i, Zachamts at 
Elens id. and preserved in the Central Museum at Athens; Inr M. 
Phi l i qa identities aa Triple Lei nos the youthful leraonugp pineal between 
Deuicter and Kore, although others take turn for Bacchus, and Bmt- 
tieher considers him a herdboy. 1 imamU'li ns the drapery oi lGm i - 
nii this relief resembles that on other monument'of the fourth eon-- 
lurv, among them some obviously refuted to Praxiteles, M. Fhilioe 
agrees with Robert von Schneider that this type 01 Kore should hr 
referred to Praxiteles, and ho goe& on to conjecture that fraxitek- m 
his timious works represented Kore as hearing not a torch* hut a'Town. 
This would seem to be the reason why Kore in the Pm x it dean group 
that, according to Pliny, was placed in the ServiUnn Gardens at Rome, 
was taken for a Flora, unless, perhaps, for Flora of the MBS., f ora 
should he read. Asa liming Lhat the youth ot the Elfiualnian rebel is 
Triptolnmu?, M. Philioa has compared the figure with the Hermes of 
Praxiteles rind with the head, found at Eleiuus, of the so-called Praxi- 
teletm. Eabuleoa. To the head of Hermes that of Triptolemos hears 
no resemblance; on the contrary, there is A great resemblance! between 
it and the ao-called Enbulcus. They have in common the dreamy 
look of the eyed and the characteristic peculiarity of the arrangement 
of the hair. Buying on this, M. I'bilios holds that the so-called 
Eubalcus represent a replieu of the Pmxitdeau Triptoleiura, but he 
ia not inclined to object to a aim pie identification of it with Trip lolen) os 
without reference tu the Fraxitatenn tyjH% a view advocated by Kern. 
Another idea is also put forward by him. The head of Eubulcus baa 
unmistakably a look of portraiture and recalls the head uf Alexander, 
and it might be taken for an idealised head of the Alexandrian period. 
But, curiously enough, the description by Plutarch of the portrait of 
Demetrius Pol ion: etas in many points agm* with the eharaelori sties 
of the head of Eubulcus, and it i> nut impossible Unit it may be an 
idealized head of Demetrius Potion ctcs.—At Am., Aug. 3. 

EP1EJAUR08— It is a shame that the Arehffiologicid Society baa this 
year abandoned the idea of completing tire excavation the Stud ion. 
The discoveries made there l&ad ua to hope that in it we possess the 
only Greek stadion which remains in perfect preservation. Not only 
three rows of marble scats have been found there, hut also the ajih&ut 
and the goal, together with the little pillars in the mta and the other 
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remains. fuKsal hindrances stand it] the way of further excavation, 
csf^-nilly the difficulty of carrying away the earth, fur which purpose 
n email railway mast be laid down —-lifim., Aug, 3, 

KALCrils, At Ku.lchis, in Eubuia, the remains of u ^mnaeiutu of the 
Iloman period, and of a hath attached to the gymnasium, have been 
brought to light at the depth of a metre in a spot named Bel BakeseM, 
nt the north comer of (he town, during the laying out uf a private 
garrlen. They consist of a mosaic door covering about 300 square 
nj' trtb. All round It run?, a border of thin stones, from which the 
mosaic is separated by tw- green lines U.40 m. broad. Under this 
border run day pipes which appear in belong h , an aqueduct This 
mosaic floor is connected with .another space of :i h i ^nure metres 
which is paved with while and black .dubs. ! in this second apace arc 
stand mg two walls of tufa I *-1 ween which wvr. several am till pilhirn 
Several logs and inscriptions of the Roman period have been found 
among the rains.—Aug, o, 

lvkosoura.— At the same time M. Leou&rdii? is at work at 
Lykoamirn; and he, too, has obtained impirtani result The door of 
the celhi of the temple of Dnjpoina, which has been laid open to view. 
is covered with an ancient mosaic of white nnd red atones. In the 
cenire ore i.h. [deled two life-size linn? ill moat lifelike altitudes, This 
picture is surround eh! with several omuim-ntd borders, among them 
one of spiral maenndera, another of a garland of rich twigs plaited 
together, then follow again a nmeander and a row of extremely pretty 
large arabesques of flowers. The terrace of the temple is surrounded 
by a supporting wall (divided into several targe steps) which keeps 
back the mnss<s of ea rth thut Lit - h bo Ye th e ton iple, On the heigh t lay 
the so-called Megarun, on which the festival of the goddess was cele¬ 
brated , and the offerings uf tin; Amu. liana laid before her. M. Leon¬ 
ardos finds himself upon the tracer of the great altars of Demeter. 
Despoina. and tin- Great Mother described by Pa usamas, and he will 
likewise excavate the long hall mentioned by Polybius, which con¬ 
tain'''! ncHable reliefs depicting grids and heroes. If to these architect 
tome and sculptural discoveries inscriptions ore h deled, the gain fur 
history and art will bo most important - . U.ha}. t Aug. 3. 

MYKENA1,—From Mykenni there is news of interest. M. Tsountas. 
whose name is pretty well identified with Mykenai, has been digging 
zealously. The excavation of the whole area of the ancient Akro[X>lis 
is the main aim of hia campaign this year. An interesting relief of 
poms stone ha* been found, a fragment of a metope from a temple of 
the sixth century, On it is depicted a goddess, who has not yet been 
satisfactorily explained. The style is good, and the disco very lead* 
us to hope that other fragments of the same temple may be met with. 
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Of tlw remaining discoveries may be mentioned a ring froma 
l(jra t, On the ring i« depicted a man who ■* lmilm 8 " ?° ttt 10 
Sjr For the neat few weeks SI. Tammtas will turn b.«w 
to the eamvato. of a tumulos on dm plateau «l the Ak™t*ha 
pramLnca to prove most interesting ns it appears to he undisturbed. 

1 MVKEn!«AK ART. -Two or three recent meetings of the Academic 
des Inscriptions have been devoted to a discussion of the art com- 

manlv called 11 M V kiitlffun. , - - 

The subject was introdneed by Lir. Holing, of K-une. wheat i. h.retgn 
J^Uto if the Acadimio. He began by contesting the received 
opinion of aohioolofiisb., that this art originated in I «*«•, tlle 
iowim- Manna: • 0 Ae M. fottier has rightly observed, the My to mean 
tnonumentd undoubtedly made in the Pelopormese-uud, 
funcrarv stelae, the dale of the Lions, the fresco of the bull, . ■. 
far inferior in workmanship to those u.aetorpmA* among U» coo hi 
obiocto which might have been Imported from abroad; foreran, pie, 
the dagger blades worked ed inters, the handles of the mirrors the 
gold acids, 4c.; It!) the technical proceed, often of a cotuplmt nature 
which characterise Mykenman art-such « the r.ifoma on ‘".'tal the 
glass-ware, the pottery, the Bcolpture in gold and stone-arc not to be 
found in the authentic monument; of Hellenic art that unnwdintdj 
follow the Mykcnasm period; (8) there U no Conner .on betweenMflto 
Mykenaan style and that of the H.pylon, which replaced it in b-roece 
pro per—it is impossible to admit that the same people who had pro- 
du.il the scenes full of fife on the coin tom. Aroyklio coold have 
degenerated to the geometric silhouettes of the Dipylon style ; H) the 
Uykemean artists owe much of the dements of their decoration to a 
maritime iituna, showing that, fishing occupied an important port in 
the life of the people. Such was not the case with the early 0recks. 
The narrative portions of the Homeric epics prove that Lite (.reeks of 
that time did not practise fishing nor eat Sal); 1 o> Mykemesn »h,«ta 
have been found in certain regions which the (..reek; only readied 
lotto after the end of ihc Mykenaan period—Egypt, riteily Italy, 
Sardinia, Spain. According ft, the Homeric epics, the arts -and com¬ 
merce were in a condition altogether primitive: there are no n.dica- 
tions that the Greeks exported the products ol their industry. 

All Ihe facts relating to llykemean artcomspond, on the other hand, 

va" with what we know of the i’h.enidun. It can be shown 
that Hie elaborate technical processes mentioned above were known to 
the Phrenic tans as early as the fifteenth century 8. c. The general 
character of Mvkenssm art resembles closely that of the purest I'hte- 
nicidn art Tlie Phamicians were devoted to fishing from a remote 
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antiquity; §idtH* means ■* fishing village; 51 fishes were a prominent 
object of worship in Ptnmieiu It is certain that, in all the region^ 
where Mykctnean objects have 1 n-i-n. fob m3, the PI wen icinns were already 
settled, at. hn^t ns tmik-rn. Finally, the indications supplied by the 
Homeric epic- about the industry und trade of the Phienichras go 
back to the Mvkennan epoch After the tenth century, it was no longer 
Sidon but Tyre that Look 11n- lead among Phonic bin cities. Hut the 
i-|jie poets n<-vrr mention Tyre, hut Sidon only, which proves that they ^ 
followed a tradition older than the tenth century : that is to Bay, a 
tradition dating from the Mykeineau epoch. From all these argu¬ 
ments, Dr T H el big inferred that the so-called Mykcnssn art is nothing 
ehc than Phmmdiin art of the noenml milL-nium n. < 

In the discussion that Ini lowed, MM Bertrand, IVrrot, (.'olligtnm, 
Kavatesnn, Dieuhilhy, Philippe Berger, Rn&U, IJ. Weil, De V,»guv, and 
denuont-Gannesu took part, 

M, rtavnisdori demonstrated, from designs reproducing the human 
figure acnirdiag to the works of Mykonecan art, [hat this art was based 
on a principle altogether different to that nf PhnniHa noil Assyria, 
and also to that of Egypt, a principle which i- found nowhere outside 
Greece, and which is characterised, above all. by ait energetic effort to 
exf»ress. by forms of excessive filimnosa and flexibility, the ideas of 
heroic strength and activity. This peculiar (esthetic morphology; 
which is eteentially preserver] through nil periods of Greek art, finds 
its most ancient expression in the objects discovered at Mykeruw, 
Vnphuio, Spnta, and Men id i. There arc to lie seen in museums, not- 
nblv at the Louvre, a large number of objects,, hitherto little studied, 
which are examples much mu no elementary of this manner of seeing 
and working, and which take us back to a period far more remote. 
Among the most striking and instructive of these may he cited the 
vjie painted in the style commonly, hut improperly, culled geometri¬ 
cal, and ornamented with figures of men and horses of the strangest 
character, which were discovered some while ago near agate of Athens 
(the Di pylon), and at Capo Colias, But where is the cradle of primi¬ 
tive Greek art to he looked for? Neither in Aim Minor nor in Egypt, 
Inn rather—aa M- Rnvjiijfiio!! maintained Lei] years ago— in ihe mouti- 
Luna and valleys of Northern Gre&cc which formed the most ancient 
Thrace, where mythology placed the favourite residence uf the Hel¬ 
lenic gods, where poetry described most id the hemes ilk being horn, 
where the beginnings of art as well as of science and philosophy are 
kid, in the persons of Hyperborean Apollo (the patron uf Athens> and 
his priest Grpbeufl. 

M. Collignon accepted, with some rrserva lions, Dr. KuUng 1 * theory, 
Phtrmcian influence if? acknowledged about the fifteenth oenPiry n. c t 
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jiuJ Silfltt in the Homeric epoch ■ why, then, should nut this influence 
he admitted to have lasted during the intervening period? dt-ill, Or. 
Helbig’s theory is too ah^flnte ; and it seems U> ignore the existence of 
u native Achicnn industry. Some id tin 1 prvcidjtta things tumid at 
Mykeuui were undoubtedly made <jh the spot- Ho believed that there 
waa also a native pottery. This opinion he supported by various 
technical arguments ; and he further argued that, if a Lhomieimi origin 
for the pottery be granted, it would im ddfficuft to account for the sub' 

' sequent development of the geometrical style. I “i>r the geometrical 
style could be referred, to i> certain eatenl, to the Mykemenn manu¬ 
facture. 

M. Dieuluiuy thought that Myketiuau art Ihad borrowed largely from 
both Phoenicia and Egypt, and indirectly from Ch ddca. It is In the 
ornamentation that Egyptian influence predominates: tl i ■ rosettes, the 
palmettos, the maeanders are literal copies; such a i riling as Lind of 
Qfflhomenos would not cause surprise if found among tin tombs of 
Thebes. The sculpture, on the otlier hand. suggested Lhe seal-engrav¬ 
ing of Chaldtea. But, Inside these resemblances, there are also dif¬ 
ferences strongly marked, which attest the share that the inhnbitanh» 
of Greece, of the Ar.-hi|Hdugu, and ol 1 lit* coast of Asia Minor took in 
the eS.d iratiou id' Mykeiui-un art. Moreover, between Mykeimi and 
Sidoii there was something more than contact .mb borrowing: tJicre 
was union so frequent and close that the avemgi- type of the Greek 
population became changed—from blonde to brown. 

M. Pormt gave his reasons for continuing to maintain the coniiiionly' 
received view Ml de Vogue offered soiiil- observatiafes almost entirely 
favourable lu Dr. Helbigs theory, -ricud,, July 20. 

MYKEN^tAN STUDIES. —The JnhcL <1. L rf. A>d ht<L, 18^, j,p. 1 I P- 
1*17, contains Myleiman £WjVu l, by llhr, Beiger i 0 fulsj. Attention 
is called to the paved wagon rum] inmi the Lion's gate to the upper 
citadel, part of which oxisL-* Hear the N Pi, corner of rHilieinauii's 
excavations, Thig road i* at baisL coeval with the Lion's gate ami the 
ring of atone about the graves. The way to the lower city about the 
W. .-ide of the ring of stone is not older than the ring Itself and the 
Lion's gate. The ring ol stone wiki a “stylized &piyn*rt AftfW, com¬ 
posed of a double row of slabs set hnnly in the ground, across which 

waa laid jl third set of slabs. These bat rested on . . len bara t to 

receive which square notches were cut in the upper edge of the up¬ 
right slabs. A similar construction is found hi the graves within the 
circle. The apace within the upright rows of slabs was left hollow, 
ttie material found there having merely sifted in between the slabs or 
fallen in after they were removed. 
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MVKEN>ean problems.—T he excavations uf the present year at 
Mykenj-n ghnw that the fortress was enlarged on the eastern aide and 
that this enlargement was contemporaneous with the building of the 
large underground drain. A careful examination of the northern wall 
upon the south mahra it possible to determine the limits of the early 
enclosure. Such an enlargement seems to have been required not 
merely by the increased population of IlykenaL hut also fur the pur¬ 
pose of more effective defence. A similar enlargement took place on 
the western side, as was believed by Adler, several years ago. This 
later enlargement upon the western aide enclosed the circular ring of 
graves which formerly stood outside of the walls. The double ring uf 
slabs which enclosed the graves status to have been erected Lor the 
purpose uf supporting a mound which was to cover the entire group 
of graves. This may not have been as high as the tumuli at Truy f 
hut evidence is not wanting of its existence. The view advanced by 
Balgar in regard to the- orientation uf the graves and that their sculp¬ 
tured faces were set toward the went seems tu lie an arbitrary resump¬ 
tion unsupported by what is known ^ if the religious idee- ui the 
Mykeiuvans and rendered improbable hy the position of these gruvsia 
with reference to tha Jurtreea,—T sou^as, in Jahrft. d. k, d Arch. tn*L, 
1*1)5, p. 14S. 

OLYMPIA,— The GUFtTrtrt Festival at Olympia. — 'the great event of the 
month to three interested in urohieology has been the recent festival 
held jit Olympia iq honor uf Prof. Ernst Curtma’s eightieth birthday— 
an anniversary which, it will be remembered, was celebrated with 
much feint Berlin on lho 2 d of lust September, It was decided then 
to postpone the celebration at Olympia until tin - following spring, tliat 
being 11 better season of the year fur visiting Greece. To the archienh 
ogical world it seemed a peculiarly happy idea l*' meet at Olympia iu 
honor of the venerable savant who had been the means uf bringing its 
long buried treasures to the light again., after so many centuries uf 
oblivion. Accordingly, the gathering at Olympia yesterday to witness 
the unveiling of the bust of E 'urti us included representatives from many 
nations and of various branches of art and letters. From an early 
hour in the morning the sacred Altte was thronged hy an bn we use 
crowd of country-folk, who, in their gay costumes, grouped pictur¬ 
esquely about under the treesH on the surround! tig slopes, made up a 
scene which vividly brought to mind the descriptions of the ancient 
gatherings at Olympia In the middle of the large central hall of the 
Museum, with the gods on either side and the beautiful Victory of 
Paitmio^ behind, had been placed the draped bust of Curtins, a work 
of the Berlin sculptor Schaper, being a copyin Pfcntdic marble of thy 
one which ten years ago was presented to Curtins by his friends and 
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admirtw on his seventieth birthday t ami winch nuw forms one or the 
greatest ornaments of the quiet house in Berlin. The in script inn upon 
the pedestal of the Olympian bust runs as follows : u E&nst CuRfti s 

_EPNE5TDS KOYI’TIOS. Von F roundel* und Vereihrern pew ut met 

am 2trn September, 1894. - H IWiprutij ctcu-tr iV£nfc 

fywrr. 1 * 

The exerciser were opened by Prof Wilhelm Ooerpfetd, First Hecro- 
lary of the Imperial German Archeological Institute nt Alliens, who, 
in a speech of masterly eloquence, pave a rapid sketch of Curtins G 
work at Olympia, and in conclusion called upon those present Ui join 
with him in crowning this latest of the Olympic victors with the crown 
of wild olive. He then withdrew the light covering which hid the 
bust, amid great applause. M. KavradiuSj Gbntral Ephor oj Anti¬ 
quities in Greece, then spoke in the name of the Greek Government, 
accepting the hast, snd dwelling nt length Upon the great sendees 
which Curtins had rendered to the world of art and letters. » Hher 
speeches followed, notably that of M. Ho cm lie. Director of the French 
School at Athens, whose graceful tribute both to f ortius aa :i scholar 
:md U> German achievements in arch otology, was much appreciated. 
Wreaths of laurel were presented by Prof Percy Gardner, in the name 
of the British School at Athens and of the Society for the Promotion 
of Hellenic Studies, and by Mr. Richardson iu the name of the Amur 
lean Sch ool < t f Cl assies! S t ud ies at A tl iena. I >r. I >e ht[ >ftd d I hen crow' n- 
fed the bust with a wreath of wild olive presented by Miss Jane Harrison 
in the name of the Empress Frederick nf Germany, and w ithu wreath 
of laurel from the Crown Princess Sophia of Greece. In conclusion, 
enthusiast ic cheers were given by lhe audience for Curtins, Ibr Greece, 
and for Germany. 

The ceremony at the Museum was followed by a banquet, under the 
genial auspices of Dr. Doorpfcld, at which, besides the opening toast 
to the King of Greece, whose warm interest in tbo work at Olympia 
was dwelt upon By Dr. Doerpfeld, numerous tolists were proposed to 
Curtins by the representatives of the diife&Wtt literary and scientific 
bodies present, In run elusion, a congratulatory tvlogmii to Curtins 
vafl read aloud by Dr. Doerpfeld, to which the company responded 
with applause, a copy being afterwards passed round for the signatures 
of all present, to he sent to Berlin by post. — D. KALnriiTiiAKRS in The 
Notion , May lb. 

CHnotiOLOGac.Au Sre dies. — I n the Aiehiflohtgical Society of Berlin, at its 
general meeting, Curb us, presented a plan of the terrace with the 
treasure houses at Olympia and explained their history, The Kyp- 
gelidao began the establishment of treasure houses when they erected 
the opiEthodomos of the Hcraioii, About Olym. hi) when Sparta had 
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regained her strength the Heniion became li sculpture gallery. Then at 
the base on' ML Kmninn were established a series of treasure houses 
facing the altar of Zeus. Under the tyrants were established the 
treasure In Mists of Megarti and Silt van. The tr< asurc house of Kyrenti 
■ luted from the time of Ratios the Lucky, about 650. Tile only treasure 
house which dales earlier than the sixth century seems lu tie that of 
Karchedon, but tha booty of Hi merit may bare been lodged in ait 
older treasury of the Syracusans — Arrh. 1895. l I* 163* 

RHODES.— M. Dcluinarc, a French arehieulugist, has been authorized 
to excavate in the Turkish islands of Rhoden and Cos,— UAfn.-riori, 
Aug. 25. 

valcik.— A t Valetk, in the territory of the Greek colonies in South 
Russia, some seven Grecian statues have leeen I’muid, which, together 
with walls and pi Mare. evidently denote the site of a, temple. The two 
best-preserved statues deem to belong to Fan and Jupiter* though 
identification is difficult, ns both head and hand- are wanting. The 
former is represented sitting on a throne bearing an to-' rlptinn of 
thanksgiving. — Athfruntn t, March Id. 

TURKEY* 

00 N ST A N T I N 0 PLE - A Rural hn A sc-H* olCgiC a*. I kstitutx. T 1 j - ■ ! rcA. .A a- 
ti!j yer, 1895, p, 136, reports the foundation of a Russian Ardituolngical 
Institute at Constantinople. Its administration is connected with the 
Russian Embassy, There are to be a director, a secretary, anil a num¬ 
ber ot" pupils. The government gives the school an annua! grant of 
12,000 rubles in gold. Professor Th, Uspensky, of Odessa, has I" '-h 
appointed director. 

Repwh of the: Column ik the HiFpoDFLQtoe* — A commission has been ap¬ 
pointed in Constantinople for the repair of the well-known column in 
the Hippodrome*— A then it uni, Aug. 25. 

AhneumES fhom Nipp^h — Bed ri Bey, of the Imperial Museum ul Con¬ 
stantinople, has brought to that institution the cuneiform and other an¬ 
tiquities found at Nippur, in the Bagdad district— If/u ncifm. Aug. 25. 

Thl Earthquake. —A ccording to the examination made by the author¬ 
ities of the Greek patriarchate, the Byzantine edifices of Constantinople 
have not severely suffered by the earthquake.—.llften&Hin, Aug. I- 1 '. 

BOSNIA* 

SUTMIR.— VV r e quote from thi! Timc^ the following report of a paper 
rend before the anthropological seotiui of the British Aaso iation: 

“ Dr R. Munro gave an uml address upon the neolithic station of 
Ratmir. in Bosnia, He said that, ns a member id" lire Congress of 
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Archeologists ami Anthropologists held ut^erujeio last August, he bad 
rare fully inspected the station and il* excavations It waft highly 
probable that in former timea it was partially a lake-basin- The dis¬ 
coveries made in 1803 had led to an investigation under the superas- 
inn of M. H» dim sky- A perpendicular section had revealed & sen ea 
u f thin and more or less stratified beds of day, charcoal, ashea, and 
mould, containing fragments of pottery, Stint implements, smne axes, 
and other remains of a primitive people This relic-bed, four ot five 
fett thick, had a superficial an-a of about live Litres, and lay imme¬ 
diately above ii bed of fine day deposited by natural causes prior to 
tlie founding of tin | >red list 11 ric ^etilamen t . Tl i • on ■ urren ee 1 1 n th in 
eliiv of irregularly shaped hollows had lad 1L Rsdimskj to think that 
thev were the foundations of the huts i>f the first in habitants; hut 

. . pwibahlythe people lived in huts built on piles, and the hollows 

lit the L-hiv n’rrc ilLr.iL 111 j- lew making implement’! uud for use iu house 
construction, Some burnt-clay (sfiStangs of the timbers of which the 
hut" were constructed had been found in several places- The remmnfl 
were so abundant as to suggest the idea that the people of Button 
f’arried m special industries fartbehr mannfeeture. Stone implemcn id 
in the form of knives, arrow-head a, scrapers, axes, and tools were in 
all stages bf manufacture. The material out of whieh Lhe perforated 
axes wen made was not found in the neighbourhood, mid henceU 
was tiipposeil that they had been importe'l. tlut& indicating ,l knowl- 
edge of division of labour among these early settlers. The pottery 
had been ornamented with a great variety of desigua t among which a 
few specimens with a spiral onmmflntation had excited miicli interest, 
A special feature of the d is; i n wry wlls the ese-h-iKT Of ft [lumber ol 
small clay images, or figurines, rudely representing the human form, 
among them being one, ahead of terra-cotta, diachuhtg art of & sopftnor 
kind, 

Lt Si r J olm Evens remarked that the SBttfm probably belonged to 
the transitinnul period between the age of stone and the age of bronze, 
an d eatuc there on account of the existence uf clay. It w&a 3 then, 
reasonable to infer that the hole* would represent the day extracted 
for working mtn implements imd the wall* nit tbeir huts. 

“ The president [Prof, Flinders Petrie] said that the character of tile 
holes iu the clay reminded hi m of the Band-pits 'lug in Egypt. f he 
gpocnin. Hr uf l-lark [lottery wore absolutely identical with pieces he 
had found thl# Year in Egypt and at other times at Hissurlik and in 
Spain, Ho nco it was probul I - that this people lived about SlKKi u. r 
[,, r tin- general munufacttire of hladk pottery ootild be referred with 
certainty 10 the definite period from 3300 to 301 JO n. c. Metal was 
then in use in Egypt; but iLvvaa quite posaibla that the people of But- 
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iuir weri; trying La the atone age while other copies had reached the 
metal age, 11 — Hop. 28. 


RUMANIA. 

AOAMKLissi, The Ardwtt'iat/isdier Auzdt/ir. 1 siiCj, pp. 27—42, r< prints 
from the Vienna AW Frrit JVftar of Feb. 34, an address by O. Benn- 
dori describinga monument Jit Aihmklituti in that part of Rumania 
<saUed Dabrudjii. The circular monument consisted of a cove of con¬ 
crete adorned with relief slabs. These have been removed, and many 
are now used as gravestones The monument was surmounted by a 
gig an tie trophy in niton e, The whole waa erected by Trojan's army to 
commemorate the defeat of the Dacians, A cut given a view of the 
monument restored 


FRANCE. 

A mew LAW ON MUSEuvtS. —Tile French Minister of bublic lustruc- 
lion and Fine A rts had lately drawn up with the eitbpcration of the 
Minister of Finance a projected law upon the civil status tu he given 
to the national museums After having stated that art la not a mere 
sumptuary matter but one of extreme utility and that museums, in 
France are iudispiensal.de centers of education, he show;? how necessary 
it is to rectify by some urgent reforms and at no expense of the budget 
the great poverty nf the museums. He proposes to accord a civil 
status to the museums w ith Uie expectation that this will result in 
stimulating gifts and loans of private individuals or collective ?ub- 
scriptions, which little bv little would ronsLitutea museum fund. The 
Stale on lL-- side would assist this fund by paying over to IL its annual 
endowmont. renouncing 11 l c product of the sale oi points, caste, and 
reproduction* of all kinds, and turning over in the national museums 
cue-half of the product of tic sale of the diamonds of the Crown. 

At the head of these museums there would be placed a committee 
consisting of eleven members named Jar three years by the Prr-mkut 
of the Hi public, that is : Two Senators, two Deputies, a Councillor of 
State, a Councillor of the Cour des Comptes, five members selected 
outride the Administration among art critics and ur^hictilogipts, and 
three ex-offieEa members, namely., the Director of Fine Ai r-, the Direc* 
tor of the National Museums and the Permanent Secretary of tho 
Academy of Fine Arte. This committee would take charge of every¬ 
thing relating to questions of art, in order to insure the proper use of 
all the funds available for purchase. 

The new lawwould came into cflfc-t January 1, 1896.—Oftjwte/iur, 
1885$ No. <&, 
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PUBLICATION OF NUMISMATIC MSS. -U ™ announced that the Aced- 
fonie des Inscriptions, ai Ita animal mating lu*l week, vnled U' 
imncs (£401 for the publication of the numismatic nrtniascrtpto left by 
the late M. Waddington* This tdfeiv. we pr-ume, to hi* catalogue of 
the coins of Asia Minor, concerning which Mr Barclay V. Head writes 
in the current nilmher of the r r bssicaf lit r e*ir ■ 

« This catalogue, the remit of no loss than forty years’ stmly t is "" r - 
merely a description of M. Warldington’s own collection, valuable as 
that aloha would ho. It is a complete Corpus of the OOtrai d Asia 
Minor, in all the great European cabinets. each nf which was m turn 
and minutely examined hy M. Haddington Mint met a rwa- 
Lngs (frequently Inin on tally deficient) were all either verified nr cor¬ 
rected hy him, and thoroughly reliable descriptions were add,si ot 
hundreds of coins which are as yet niipubUshiM. — .-kfidrtqfr Nov. M. 

TWO CASES OF THEFT FROM THE CABINET DE5 ANTIQUES OF THE 
BLBLiOTHEQUE NATION ALE,—'The collection 0 ( engraved -.t-'iii-s. liuatdio? 
and cameos of the Bibliotheque National,, has beai twice robbed aiiw* 
the middle nl the eighteenth century. The first and most important 
of these robberies, has so far as we know, been unnoticed. In \ t ^K 
Marietta published the engraved stones of this collection. The pre¬ 
paration of a new edition of this work reveals the unexpected iaet dial 
Fifty pieces have disappeared since 1750. At first it seemed reason¬ 
able to BUppose, that this robbery took place at the time of the Revolu¬ 
tion, but this hypothesis is inadnueaihle since one especially attractive 
iUtaglb was replaced in 1779 by a copy. It seems more likely, there^ 
fore, that hunk XVI. at the beginning nf his reign took intaglios from 
the Royal library, as Napoleon -lid in 1 HITS Possibly he presented 
these to Marie Antoinette. If we may judge from the engravings of 
Marietta, many of these missing stones were modem and only a few 
of arch ieo logical value. The second removal of ohjecte from this col 
lection took place on the 4th of March, RSOft, when Napoleon ordered 
the library to remit to him eighty-two pieces of which forty-six were 
Camera snd thirty-six intaglios. In 1832* fifty-eight of these atones 
were restored to the Riblioth&que, hut the remaining twenty-four are 
still missing. If we may judge from the descriptions, a number of 
these wi re probably modem.— S, Reixach in Chrtmiqm dta Afifl, lS95 t 
p. 97* 

GALLO- ROMAN FIGURES OF EPONA.— 1 n the Ri r. Match to A pri 1 T 

1895 ! M. Salomon Brinach gives the ftr-i instalment of a very thorough 
study of Eponn* Ln this article he consider? only the < Idle-Roman 
representations of a female equestrian, reserving for future articles tin- 
consideration of feminine divinities associated with horse?, hut nut 
mounted ; also the inscriptions and texts which mention the goddess 
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Eptiud. Tl if iirticles upon Epona in Resellers l^e£lkm\ tier Mt/thuloglg 
and iu Daremlierg and Sagliu's Ditiliimiitiin *l*a Aittiquiltx make no 
attempt to present a catalogue of the SgUrea of Fpnna_ In 1842 
Diintaer wso* not acquainted with nn image of the e-|Utstrl,Tn Epuna. 
In 1>4 m Chmssut df Florencuiirt mention* two. TWkerin 1 S.'.S enum¬ 
erates eight In 1870 Linden sch ink knew of fourteen. In ISHo 
Wetkerling brought the number of those figures to twenty* finally 
in IHfto Hettmr counted thirty examples- of the atom typo. 

The catalogue made by M. Heinach brings the number up to sixty: 
these he bus drawn from various sources in France, from Luxembourg 
from Erermany, Austro-IIungary and from Italy. Having regard to 
their provcnnm he ascertains that such figures are very common in 
the nrighborimitd of Autun. Metz, Trier, Worms and Mainz; that is to 
say in the eastern end ot Gaul wherF Roman legions were stationed. 
Thirty-four of these monuments urein stone ; eight arc in bronze and 
one only in punting, The exact place where most of these monu¬ 
ments were discovered is not known, hut in two cases it may lie 
affirmed that they were placed in stables. In dimensions they are 
always small and were probably placed above the doors or on the 
inferior walls of stables, 5 n a single case only is this female equestrian 
accompanied by an inscription, rio far as the attitude of the goddess 
is concerned, we find her fifty-one times seated upon the right side of 
a horse moving toward tEm right and five times only on the left side 
of a horse moving toward the left In no case is the goddess seated 
upon the left side of a horse moving toward the right. It seems cer¬ 
tain that, in antiquity women generally mounted their horses upon the 
right side, but the evidence is not sufficiently exact to enable lid to 
assort that this was u universal role. As for the texts one only bears 
upon this point j that where Tatius describes a painting representing 
Europa seated upon the right side of a bulb So fur as monuments 
are concerned, thoso only can be considered m evidence which repre¬ 
sent tlie woman as mounted upon a different side of the animal from 
that iu which it is moving, Such monuments are extremely rare, but 
a number may be mentioned fruin Greek times down to the Renais¬ 
sance in which a woman is mounted upon the right side of an animal 
moving toward the left, in several gases the feet of the woman rest, 
upon a small foot-rest This foot-rest did not disappear until the end 
of the Middle Ages, the time when the side-saddle was introduced* 
Side-saddles are said to have been introduced into En glan d by Queen 
Anne of Bohemia, wife of Richard II, 1338; but we know also, that 
foot-rests wore made os late os the Renaissance period. 

The attributes of this goddess; area patera, two paterae, a patera and 
a cornucopia, a patera and fruit, a cornucopia alone, a vase with fruit. 
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a banket with fruit, fruit alone, a single fruit or flower anti u crown. 
In one monument only docs the godJf^ carry an infant; in Several 
she holds upon her knees one or more small animal-:; usually she is 
heavily ilrapcd. The horse ia frequently represented us trotting or 
ambling; rarely as in repose; more rarely still walking and twLe unly 
iiH i>n the gallop. Ih side* the animals which the guilds- carries upon 
her knees, she is in five napes m.-eomp.'i’nied hy u call; in one inflate 
only by a dog and in one other hy other homes. 

PORTRAIts OF FRANCIS h— A paintr-r mimed Jlmlhelcmy GuGty, 
surname') i.Iuy oh remained for i\ number of years in the service oF 
Francis I as hb private painter. He had this pn-iuon before 1515 
and preserved it until 15:23. After he hud lo^i hia official petition he 
continued, however, to work for the King. To him should he at¬ 
tributed a remarkable miniature of 1.'12, uttered to Francis I on hie 
eighteenth birthday and containing exquisite pqrtntib of Francis and 
his sister. A second portrait on wood, bel ongin g to the Chantilly 
collections of the Due d’Aumale, was painted hut a little later, perhaps 
in 1514, it is perhaps attributable tn a painter named ft Mntdrt or 
Maitolat, then in the king's service, — totzrtiV de* lSettu&.-\rki t Fell, l^bo. 

jean RERREAL- —In the ( fitttfU deg Refiux .-Irto, ]>'>">, pi. 26o. H. De 
Maulde La Ckviere w rites upon Jean Fwrfctl t in which he gives a good 
account of the sculptor, adding valuable bibliographical references. 

A DRAWING BY THE EARLY FRENCH PAINTER &EAUNEVEU.—A draw- 
jnu of ■coiiBiderablu size and of great beauty in the Louvre collection is 
reproduced on Plato of the MbmtmmU tt Mmofeeg and h of ex- 

tnmrdmary interest for the airly history of French painting, ram Lin¬ 
ing bp it does inQuences from the Italian Giottesque school and the 
early Flemish school. 

Although the texts m French archives show that painting was in a 
flnuriHhmp condition in France during the fourteenth century, the 
contempt in which all Gothic work was held for so long and which led 
t 0 jjach wholesale destruction of works of this style has led but little 
upon which the critic could base ii knowledge of the style of the per¬ 
iod, Tlic drawing here published affords an amusing illustration of 
the ignorance of this style which has been current until very recently. 
It was part of the collection formed in the seventeenth century by 
Buldtnucci, purchased for the Louvre at Florence in 1806, which was 
tin n regarded as a work of Giotto and was thus Inscribed in the in* 
ventories. Later on it was classified as by an ancient Italian artist of 
the fourteenth century and thus it was catalogued until 1894, The 
drawing is 65 ran, high and 326 nun, wide. It is clone delicately in 
ink on parchment with wash shadows ; certain parts are delicately 
finished, others treated more sketchily. It certainly Ls one of the 
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mcjyt important drawings of any school of the fourteenth cnntuiy. 
Bolow is tbt: death of the Virgin surrounded by apostles. Alum is n 
M rri,1J J" (>l tingle carrying the Virgin's soul tip to Christ, who b receiv- 
iug h in the cloud* surrounded by angels anil the blessed. Still higher 
up ia the celestial sphere in which the Father and the Son are eit- 
throned, while Mwien them h the dove of the Holy Ghr*t and at 
tlicir feet kneels the Virgin whom they are crown Log. To the left a 
hUle below the group of the Trinity are two patron wiinte kneeling; 
John the Baptist an,] Sc. Stephen. While there is considerable primb 
Live awkwardness in the separate figunv. the conception of the whole 
composition U remarkably flue It evidently was a scheme for a large 
composition to he carried outfisiiftiiw*« upon the wall of some church, 
although it might possibly havr been lorn Urge altar-piece. 

M - . Paul lhl,Ti, ' u who J uhHsheg a drawing in the Jflnmmarte et 
Afmtnres T. l,p]i. 171K4I2, enli-rs into an interesting dife-uHtflun on the 
■mndition of French painting at this time. He illustrates, it b> a docu- 
meut of the year 1N38, which shows that the Flemish painter by name 
John of client living hi Paris soils to a Countess of'Artois, pi ..‘lures 
whli figures in tin.- Botnnn style ** n ynioignes de flnvruige de Burnt ; T ' 
that is to say Itiiliun works or works in the Italian style. The greater 
purl ut the painters then working in Paris, earae from the north of 
France or from Flanders and they were in general, men familiar with 
Italian art. Heme the double current, Flemish and Italian, in French 
painting of this period, which is so charaeterLrifcaLly exemplified in 
the drawing published. 

M. 1 lumen, not satisfied with having shown tins drawing to h, long 
to die French Lind not to tbs Italian school, attempts to still further 
demonstrate its authorship. Ho compares it. to thu remarkable and 
famous illuminations of the psalter executed for the Duke de Bern’ 
John, brother ol i barlos ^ , now in the National Library in Puf'jh 
rhese illuminations of which there are twenty-four, consist of single 
figures of the twelve prop hate and twelve apostle* in groups id iwn. 
In these we see the same combination of I talian and Flemish atyles. 
He goo into a detailed study of drapery, of individual heads, of hands 
and other parts of the body, showing such close analogy between the 
two works ag to make it improbable that they could hove bean executed 
by different artists. 

Now the author of the ilium i notions is well known. He was Andre 
lleauneveu and by him also are twuiUmninations in a Book of Hours 
at Brussel*. This painter, bom at Valenciennes in the province of 
Hainan!, flourished as curly as 1360 in his native country, hut shortly 
alter came to Paris to suck fortune at court and afterwards in the ser¬ 
vice ol the Duke de Berry. For both of these noble patrons, he ex- 
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ercisud his Hobble faculty as 11 sculptor and as a punier and the 
remarkable works which he executed between I3b7-13!NI nod the 
admiration which they excited at the time, _-ho« that Leautd i-u was 
one of the greatest artists of his time. It is an interesting fact, that 
the two pattern saints in the draw ing would seem to connect it in some 
way with the works then executed by the artist at Bo urges for the 
Duke de Berry, for St. Stephen is the patron saint of the Cathedral of 
Buurges and John the Baptist was the patron saint of the Duke ie 
Berry . The w riter cl oaea wit h the conjeetu re thut tlie ' tic inn I frescoed 
for which the drawing was made, mny sonic day be found upon a 
high and narrow wall behind the altar in the chapel of the Trousseau 
family in the Cathedral of Bourses, which already existed in H 1 k ' 
mid the proportions of which would admit of the presence of such a 
painting, tin ^u^ti at present it is entirely covered with a thick white¬ 
wash. 

SEPULCHRAL STATUE OF LOUIS DE SANCERRE, DIED 1402— T. 0 X 1 is d« 
Saucer re i Constable of France, who died in 141.12, was buried at >raint 
Denis in the chapel of Charley V. Hi* body was removal with that 
of the kings and oilier great personages in 17Di-S and hia sepulchral 
statue waa placed in the Must* des petite Augustiua, The reclining 
etatue of the Constable in fine white marble, represents him in full 
armor with (dosed eyes and folded hands. The obliquity '•■■L the eyes 
lisa been already noted by M. Courajod (AtciatHlm Lr-wtir T. m, p. 
41*4, ( not only in the cade of this statue, hut of n dozen others made 
between the years lT93-44t}7 T which seems to indicate a peculiar 
fashion amongst sculptors of that time, but in the present instance at 
least, we know from the fftiw'jut de C harfi-t vi, Lib. xmt. Cap. ■>, 
th llE. Louis de Sanccrre suffered from strabismus.- Anouk Michel, 
Mm. et Mem* Arad. In-wr T. I, p. 171. 

AIN.—The Grotto of the Horaxux—The deportment of the Ain again 
attracts our attention by reason of important contributions to prehis¬ 
toric studied This grotto opens into the left side of the valley of 
Furans in the territory owned by the commune Bosuillon. In front 
of it is a terrace 15 m. long which was excavated in 13114 by M. I' Abbe 
Teurnier and M. Ch. Guidon. The reindeer very abundant in the 
leaver strata appears less frequently in the central layers and disap¬ 
pears altogether in the upper strata. Industrial objects are here found 
in the period of the reindeer. Besides perforated shells and teeth and 
an iiidctarminafo sculptured object, there were found two engraved 
dubs, Ono of these was found in the lowest stratum ; on it arc still 
distinguishable some circular engraved lines. The second is more 
remarkable and contains an engraved reindeer in the act of bellowing. 
In the lowest stratum there was also found a skeleton of a youth of 
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Mxt« ! h or eighteen yearn, AH BapposJtiqu of posterior burial sa 
absolutely inadmissible. The funerary furniture consisted of per- 
forutKl UiXh of 11 several Him- and n dab. This burial Is aunt- 
etguiiH to those at Menton, at ft won] - and at Ciiancolade . — K n’Acv, In 
Rs.v. Arch. t March-April, IKM5, p. 240. 

ANGERS.— An interaling discovery was made on the lftth ufSeptem- 
!".t in l be Cttlhedral of Angtra during the work of restoration. Under¬ 
neath the choir have bmi found tlie two coffins which seem to Lb 
those of the good king Ren* d 1 Anjou and of his first wife Taabelle do 
Lorraine. Kin- Ren* was bom at th<j ensile of Angers, January 16, 
1409, and died at Aix-eti-Lrovence, July 10,1400, His body was token 
t'> Anger* and platted in a vault constructed in the Cathedral, This 
artistic tomb wu* destroyed in HM; only the vault remained infant. 
In the two Coffins of b.m.l placed aide by side were found, with the 
1 1 ones, a r rown, a set pi re and a thin inetal 8 f iherc. The coffina will 1 ie 
eorentd again with lead and replaced in the vault.— Chranime da Arts 
im [>. 310. ‘ 

AVIGNON and S. Die.— VVy read will, ihe greatest up prehension that 
the French authorities, ever too exacting in that, respect, intend to 
rat ore ■ the famous boinanesque church of M.Jre Dame at St. Di4 
] n 11 1 e VOsges. i t is tr i lie ft■ amI that thie \ urn reding will riot be 1 uss 
drastic than that which heirll dml *ri]] more magnificent Romanesque 
relic, the cathedral at Gbsnrtres, whi r. two inches of the whole surface 
( ' J the building were rut away, with what results as to the reveals of 
the windows and the moulding it is eu-y to imagine. 

The French journals chat Av%neft, hitherlo m interesting on 

;iL- |,, .nml of m antiquity and the liifllurie veracity of its streets and 
public and private building*, ranging as they do from Roman, Gothic, 
.iuI Renaissance iimi.-s, is r > <■ be adapted,as Rome, ]■ lorence, anil ['aria 
have been, lu li modern requirements.” It is actually proposed to 
reHlon> [llt! very important Roman amphitheatre at Orange, the beat 
preserved relic of hs vln^, in order annually to hold within its arena 
performances of classic [days. That the time-injured portions of the 
amphitheatre should he preserved and even repaired is certainly 
desiml.Ec. mid unM.piaries who are artists will not protest against 
revivrd^ of the antique dramas, but "restoration” is quite another 
thing. — AtAenjorm, Sept. 

BORDEAUX.“-In the MBanga rihlrcfl.et d'Hut. for i 1. tuber, 1SSU L If , 
Gorges Goyau nmk<s a careful study of ancient Bordeaux as illus- 
trattid in the Imperial Li brery of Vienna. This study is bused par¬ 
ticularly u[ Hi t b'"- 1 ■* 1 ■" awe O^nthfraphia Hfntnana^ published 
in cb-v.-n^ verts, folio in Min- I.y Jean U:. L . i- a Duieh goograph«t 
Laurent Van der Llem r who lived at Amsterdam in the second half of 
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the seventeenth century. pgflKSSfcd a wpj of tbi» ( bcmOfpiiphiA, to 
which lie made so .many additions that upon his death the work nistn- 
l>ejcd forte-three volumes folio. From this important tumrce^M, 

Goyau is enabled to amplify our knowledge .. eming the ancient 

Hotel do Villa, tlie Palais Galium iwd The Pilu-rs do Tulelle, and 1)1 
the lust sepulchral alone bearing the portrait* and rasmptlona of 
Said mantis and Tun|nmia Fititfm. .Ml of these ancient ■ nonunion Us 
nrt now published from the seventeenth century drawing* of Van 
tier lleim 

BRARSEM PQU V, — A t Ji r ib^'iu j r uu V 9 lull r I Ll lilt VC I ! * h 111 ■ s ml « t- 

eating ivory statuettes dating from a period known as that of the 
Madeleine and evincing the vigor mid skilful ottStsutiitB of the very 
early French sculptors. One is the hilt of a dagger representing the 
torso of a woman ; another, rudely nerved, set-ms to he a child *r phiy- 
tli ifig. Tl i e others a re 1 .ruken, hut I wo of these huv e ;i *| iee i al int crest 
because 'if their bearing many ehwteis r< semi ding the known type* 
of (i r j< ntnJ art, es \ ieeia \ I y Egypti an. < 4 rr m jyrn:. 181 | ■ - -■ 5*■ 

GHASSE^QN. \t i.']iaMuienoti in thu CimrenLe, the sit. of i 1 1 eh I 
Caasinomagu* uf the itoiuuiLS, excavations have brought hi light a 
statuette, (Ul cm. in height, representing a divinity of the Gallic 
Pantheon in the attitude of a Hindu Buddha and wearing on hia neck 
the torque or Gallic necklace mUrged :U the cuds, < 'tinwiqtif, 1^*5, 
p. 318. 

CLUNV museum acquisitions. Till* Mu.si i‘ de Pinny has obtained 
the famous reUfjnaiy in Limoges enamel which originally lie Id the 
hones of i?t. Valeria. It is a magnificent and elaborate example, 
measures 38 ■ ■ ni. high by 15 cent, wide, ia enriched with a figure of 
tiie virgin martyr seated uponu thmni.-. I adding her head in her band, 
tin rl wearing a sumptuously coloured and much jewel led dress, in- 
eluding n mantle. The head, and chiselled, ifi in high relief. 

Other figures, including that uf ht. Martial of Limoges, add to the 
interest of this n lie." — Hf/uin, Aug. 1U, 1 S -J. *. 

Three very interesting wooden statues have recently heeiighi'ii to 
tin- Chuty Museum. The mont intertstlng is a (statueof the Virgin by 
an unknown German ariht of the close uf the vv century, She ia 
enthroned, her hem] covered with a crown from which heavy tresses of 
liair cs'-upe; her very full robe falls about her in a multitude nf I olds 
studied with minute care. With one hand she turns, the leave* of a 
large Hunk of Hours, lying on her tap Wit h the other elm holds the 
infant Uhriat, wlid^c body is bound Gy a kind of heavy wreath of 11 ow- 
ere and who tries to turn the png** of the book. The type of the 
Virgin is that ndlier heavy gracefulness a dec led by the early German 
artist*, such as Albert DQrer and Martin Schongutler. 
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” ieotht ;r &\*tuw of natural size represent the Virgin and St. 
John and harm part of a Crucifix Lon aeon* ty&um M sculptor of 
t] j - JiLtr- Middle Ages, The Virgin draped in a full mantle enais down 
"* r eyes sorrow fully and Tdaes her Lunds In prayer. The simplicity 
of this face eontreate with that uf the A|. *tk framed in a heavy 
grt>wth of liiiir anti raised with an expression of deep grief / 
Tr-mp^ in the t 'fcmiijut. 1885, Xa 4 
LOUVfte acquisitions.—A mong the pecent additions to the Louvre 

are two niagniIicenE IIi ijaI cii|is ret j ently U )um 1 in Eg vpt Iiy I * r. 
hompiet. One <>f them hears the name of Sultan Bihars and the other 
That ol hi Vomd. The m^nptiom are well f.r^eryed and inn rest¬ 
ing.— Vhnm^u^ ] j i. Ho- 38. 


The Louvre inis obtained .i great prize by pure! lading n funeral 
statneiU’ in ataeiLi wood, carved in n natural is tic manner, and thrat-- 
t >re, prolmhly. of extreme antiquity, representing a priestess of Minou. 

Ptandinn upona rectangular Imsi w bieh is covered with inscriptions_ 

A then & mu, A tig. 25. 

Hte LoutTehaa Just purchased for the d opart in ent of Midrib Ago 
and the lientiissam e a copper plaque of the hnirteenth r, ntury. in 
whi-o :m relic J figures on .i hiii-kgmttnd umnposi?d of ’dm* and green 
enamels uf great beauty , —Ckrott itfua. 1895* No* U. 


Bah-relief UF CAfTEHMit FtTAaEEBco Audosi Muol*. The Museum 0 f the 
Louvre ha* meant ly aetjuireri a bas-relief In bronze uf Italian work¬ 
manship ■'i the Meiiaiflgarice. It is a Lust and profile of Vardiiiul 
Fmnei^eis Alidoet d Urmia, Bishop of iMvia in L=>Uo and AinUirwailor 
t" Bulugna leOs^iAio —i'/ r ,; 7 ,.. [sp^, Jh -si, 

STATVEaFATUEIIA WJTH THE CtBTi—III tile .1 Into, UfW*., X,,-?. 2] 22. M 
Paul damni publishes Tor the first time a statue of Athena aci|Uired 
by tile Louvre in l-SSu, Ibis statue wjlh found in Krete near tielino 
on The wuithern court of the bland It represent Album standing 
dud in a long tUploidion armed with the aegis, wearing a Korin thian 
helmet and carrying in her left hand the rim in which she laid en 
cIohoiI ttw infant Erichlhor,ios. Tho youthful Erichthoniw k here 
repr^ented in the form of a serpent whose head and neck emerge from 
tin- An interesting hmnzi statin- in the uitteuim ,..f Leyden pre- 

.m«iUHa very similar type to this Athena of the Louvre, In attitude 
ami expression tin- Athena of the Louvre belongs to the lypi km wn 
** thp peaceful Athei i, and as the Athuia Lunula of Plieidi^ i* con- 
mden.-d us the source from which statues of this type have Wii derived 
Jamot enters here upon a criticism of FurtwamgbrV identiti-nttm of 
the Athena Lemnin. He reffaes to admit that the head in Bnfogna is 
t h e h pad of a a Athen a or t hat ii repre^nfe A ttii ■ wi>rk a lai 13 I d j ■. H e 
lonki? upon it tu= the head of an athlete of the school of Polyklcitos 
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He prefers tn txnaider dut Lhi Uomiun Atiiuim wore s Ldu.rt. He 
tciLiiimiva tbs present statue wWi the ffirene of Ksphlsodotf* and finds 
in this statue an earlier tvpe He -iug^tt. with ^ lllJIL - tiihgiving. t uit 
Ihte stulur may repwasni the Athena of Dtiiurtritn mentiom-d by 
iV/n.i/- if- XXXIV 70, and that the statue iktw imm the year 400. 
Fnrtwaengli-r replies to Jamnt’s criticbuit in Lin 1 Hitic w, 

189 ^ p. 269. Hl> tows that Jiwuot 3s Wrt aware of to feet that 
thcrti are two jgt&tttes in Dresden and that the head o( the one belongs 
to the tnnso, since the broken mir feces exactly in otn- another, fracture 
for fracture, Also that he til d not notfee the striking dlutodon of 
the statue afforded by an ancient geiti f Mtiafcrtctrlu . pi. xX x 1 b ") h 
Jnrnut hail aasertvd tot the head is too am all for the Gallic, hut 
Fnrtwjiengicr replies tot to relation of the height of to few h i that 
tl f Hit whole figure is* exactly to am tn o» in the canon of Vitruvius, 
of the Pijryjjhur^ .,1 Polykleilus and iu the female statues «t' to 
Hid.Hnii |i-i-viii‘-i In addition m the #tampla§ f already cited in bln 
book, of female Insula with tort hair, he valla attention to two further 
examples which represent Athena with even shorter hair ton she has 
in the Bologna bead. First, llel Attic kmter in Vienna on which 
Athena is represented without a helmet and with hair qtto short, like 
that of ll yiputh. .Shvondly. a tcrraeuUta relief of to Hlyjjtiit hek at 

Munich, No. Si) E. 

in reply to Jamal V assertion that tin Bologna haul is not Phoidian 
but Ihdykfriian. Furtwueugler makes a count! rassertion thal Jaiuotia 
ignorant n: the Ill: irit elementary differences thiit distinguish u IMy- 
klcitiun head from a Phddjau head. He luindts that it. if- nowhere 
expressly slated that tin- Leuiniiiti Athena was without ll helmet, 
though this mui he inferred from a combmatimi ol the statements 
made by Lucian and Ilimerius, whereas, the preference of Jamot fee 
a helmefcetl Lemnitm Athena he declares to he merely arbitrary. 

The Head of an athlete.—I n the Mon. d Mem r -kiid. ln*\:r. } I\ L, p. 
77, Etienne Mich on republishes with tine illustrations the bronze frid 
of .ui athlete, acquired by tliu Louvre in IrSTti from Beneyqnimn. The 
heail reflects the style of Polykleito*, not. however witViout eonir ad¬ 
mixture of later inti uences* 

LOUVRE.—Am Eahiy hedueval Ivoav—The Louvre has recently pur¬ 
chaser! tin early ivory carving of great interest and which is unique in 
atylo and subject- It is a thick rectangular plaque carvetl in the 
task of an African elephant The face of it, which is slightly oval, 
is carved with a peculiar subject. Under an architectural dais, repre¬ 
senting the buildings of the city, is a group of figures standing around 
a central seated figure, which La considerably larger in size than all 
the others. He appears to be n saint, perhaps an apostle repre- 
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sen ted as teaching; it may In- St. Paul preaching to th+ Gentilt*. He 
»«tta a nimbus. long hair and a pointed beard. His forehead is 
broad and high and bald. Whih the type of this figure is some what 
traditional and commonplace, the other figures grouped about him in 
very high relief to the number of thiny-fivc. arc far more original in 
type. They are nil listening with great atteiitioii + with their heads 
bent forth and toward the speaker ; some of them carry tali lets in their 
hands ; all of them are bare-headed and wear long hair cut straight 
acmes the forehead, add all also wear a short bean I : nil of them wear 
the same costume n mi»o or tmii with folds and embroideries and 
the uhlainys with rich bonier taste m id over the shoulder with a fibula. 

■ in top of this scene, stippnrted by piers of masonry on the front i>f 
the relief, rises an ancient city, which am only be studied by examin¬ 
ing i‘arefully the top of the ivory. All the details are given of the 
narrow atroetd, of the building* with roofs covered with imbricated 
tile? T with window-and balconies tilled with spectators, all listening 
to the preacher with greatest attention. What givi* an exceptional 
interest is tin- peculiar arrangement of these buildings Their very 
irregularity, their characteristic form, the vast satni-cirvulsir portico in 
[he centre, all show tba( some special city was intended. Perhn|S it 
was Home itself. AT. Si Id uni border, who illustrate - this ivory in the 
Mo>iun/ri)tx ft Mhituin*. 1’ L, pp, IGA—17d, find* some diiliculty in 
rts-igning n date to tlii- work. He piaeas it in the ninth renlury, 
while citing the opinion of M Snglio that it is very much earlier, co til - 
parivig it to the inosniinf the sixth and seventh Centuries m which 
are similar representations? yf towers find buildings. 

The ivory Harp of the Museum of the Louche. — The origin of tiiid 
rare ami curious instrument has occupied andncolggists over since 
it was presented I J ia museum by M me, la Manpifee Arvonati- 
Visconfci. ( pun it is a monogram com posed of the letters A am 1 Y, 
interpreted by some a* the first and last letters of the muito “Jrrffra 
of tlo Duke "I iiUrgUEoly. 1'hilippe It Hon* or tie initial* of 
Antoine ofHurgu ltd y and his wife Isa belli- nf Luxembourg. A third 
explanation is now proposed. This is suggested by the o momenta 
composed of the ileur-dcdis, which suggest that the harp ladunged to 
two persona connected wtl.li the court of France, whose names ln-gan 
with A imd A'. 1 1 l accordance with this condition we find in the 

fifteenth century the Duke Aim-dee ix of Savoy and bis wile Yohiude 
of France, who upon the death of her husband became Itegcnt of 
Savoy. Yolande was a pat n mess of the art-; she crated or deco¬ 
rated numerous buildings and possessed artistic object- of all kind* 
in great abun dance, Inveutnrim recently pub lb hod show that many 
piece* executed for her bear ihe letter* A and Y The source* fmm 
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which may he gathered the pruol* for this interpretation of this mono¬ 
gram are r Leon Mwiahrea. t’krtmiqttcs d 1 Yhfriitdtf dr France, ducht A# 
<1 Surttir; Vayru. /figggbtftof «fet Chateaux d» Turin , rie C2iattt£^ T etc> J 
Dufour et Fl$hut Peintt'fr rt ftcidptrur* <!*■ Stir am '[’In- workmanship of 

the harp in 1.1 1 v Louvre is that of the jjenod. ul' Yolanda ami in style 
corresponds to the monutni'ni.- of Savoy i>f the second huii' of the xv 
century This province remained fox a long time Freni h; it w-t not 
Uhl it tin XV] century that it became Italian. The iusL-ripthm Ea 
Mr t Mean. Ibtltld it | him nisi of the iflliefc, seems to indicut a Flemish 
origin. Flanders at this ti tin■ was renowned for lln manufacture of 
musical instruments and the majority of the I ie.~t vocalists ami organ¬ 
ist-? also came from the province* nf th£ north. Three little- hasn-lieik 
representing the Nativity, the Massacre of the Innocents and the 
Three Wise Men. recall the style of ivory diplyidis ami miniatures of 
thti xiv century. It seems, therefore, probable that the sculptor 
repented here .m earlier model of a harp and made hut few liuiigea, 
atiidi ns the muno»mim and the tleur-de-lis.— A lit: CHAJdrtnux in 
Cknmi(jttc dm slrtd, 1S95, p. 1<I8. 

I'JQSY CARVING OF THE CORONATION OF THE VlRQtlv Ilk I Sf> 1 the L'ele l ’ rated 

collection nf SoltykoiT way dispersed in PaTis, wheti an ivory carving 
of the xuj L -nluryv representing the Coronation of the Virgin, wua 
secured for the Museum of the Luuvrc, The origin of this group its 
uncertain, hut it seem:- tu have bean made daring the reign of 
Philippi- hi, le Hard!, in grandeur of nmraptinn nnd simplicity it 
may well lie compared to the lim^t id Fn-nch ^.-ulptnros of the 
Cathedral?. of Hhtuus or of * liartre-. The <| mat ton naturally arose as 
Em. \\ hetlior thi- artist did not intend to make a more complicated 
aoene analogous to the baarddefe representing the Glorification of the 
Virgin on the Lympumi of Oothic cathedrals. En 187- 1 ' at the Retro 
apt'.dive PxfKHitiun iwn tiuuro of angels were strut to the Truciukru 
hy the Museum of Chain l wry. The distinction and wtyle of these 
ftgttrefi and Hie ehameter oj their painted ornament made it appear at 
the time thal they probably belonged with the-group in the Louvre, 
arnl may have constituted the dye-figured group of Lhe Coronation of 
tin- Virgin mentioned amungat the Ureas urea of King Charles v. pub¬ 
lished by Ijiborte The mnnuipid council of Chambery lias now 
presented tb.- im. aiigHt to the' Museum of the Louvre. M. Molinior 
publishes the entire group with a fine photogravure in the Wtizdn den 
Rmiix Arle, IMFo p. U£f7. 

man A—Two email pictures of great value, the Adoration at tho 
Magi, of the Florentine school of the xm century, and Cupid and the 
Lbnu;, Flemish painting on cupper of the xvn century, by Franz 
Fr.mck. have been stolen from the Muse tun of Mans, Suspicimi tali* 
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upon two Englishmen who remained un entire afternoon in the gal¬ 
lery where these paintings wen* exhibited. — t’hronitjue, 1805, p. 310. 

A Re An range, men t or Paintings in the Louvre. — Since the beginning of 
last year important changes have been undertaken in the galleries of 
the lojuvre. The Directors have had a double end in view: (1) to 
improve the classification from the scientific point of view in sepa¬ 
rating as far as possible schools which had hitherto been confused, 
and in bringing together works liv the same masters or artists belong¬ 
ing to the same local group and period ; and (2) to give these works 
greater value by filming them nearer the level of the eye and allowing 
them mon* space. This work lists been begun already with the 
northern schools—Flemish, Dutch and German — which had been 
mixed together without distinction. Considerable apace has been 
secured by Lrunsfiorting to the Muse*- de la Marine the series of the 
ports of France by Vcmet. The sjuice occupied by these paintings 
has l>ecn given to the paintings by Lesueur of the history of St. 
Rruiis, and the room which these occupied is now devoted to the 
paintings of the German school, now for the first time separated in 
the Louvre from the Flemish and Dutch schools. In the adjoining 
room have been placed the paintings of the English school, of which, 
unfortunately, there are but a few. The separation of the Flemish 
and Dutch paintings has been attended with greater difficulty, owing 
to the impossible character of the building; nevertheless, progress lma 
l*een made in the direction indicated. The demand is felt, and may 
soon be realized, to break the monotony of the long gallery by estab¬ 
lishing in its place a series of small rooms like those at Dresden and 
Munich. Next to the Northern School has been undertaken a rear¬ 
rangement of the Italian pictures. One room hits been already 
arranged containing Italian pictures of all schools up to the xv cen¬ 
tury and Florentine paintings to the end of the xv century. Tho 
later Italian pictures will lie brought together ami arranged by schools 
in the first sections of the Grand Gallery.— Chronifjue, 1895, p. 87. 

The Salon Carre of the Louvre. —Much has been written recently con¬ 
cerning the rearrangement of the paintings in the Louvre in accord¬ 
ance with the principle of historic sequence, some critics going so far 
as to demand the suppression of the Salon Carrif*. The Chronu/ur de» 
Arts takes a stand against this tendency on the ground that the great 
majority of visitors to the museum are not interested in historical 
study, but desire only to satisfy their sense of beauty. Some have 
suggested that this Salon Carre should be devoted to the paintings 
of one school. Iu reply to this it is remarked that this room has l*een 
known for four centuries as containing a collection of masterpieces, 
the most celebrated in the national collections. To place there the 
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paintings of a ringlo school would deem. to give that school tt pre¬ 
eminence above all others, It Is not impracticable that thp museum 
in general should Le arranged upou historical principles,, and a ritual! 
collection of masterpieces from various schools might still be exhibited 
in the room which lias been devoted t-» Uk purpose for long l 
period, 

NANCY. —I ill portent discoveries huvo bi-m rerun tlv made by the 
Arnl iii ologiciil Society at Nancy. Besides unveiling several centime* 
of the history of Nancy p they have furnished a rich enUection of 
Merovingian armor of the Vi century: shields, batSe**™, ap 
lances, not to apeak of jewels in gold and silver and industrial objects 
cii bronze and pottery. The excavations have already brought in. 
light seventy tom ha of warrior^ women and children. These were 
oriented toward the cask and the feet of the dead turned toward the 
Meurthe. At the foot of each body there w as found usually placed a 
vase 01 coarse pottery. The hini^ were well enough preserved, but 
crumbled cosily. There have also been found bronze chisel h, i iattic 
corns, enameled glass, a gold piece of the time of Justinian and a 
silver 11 i mla. T’h esc 11 f >j eete have beet l trans |>orted t o th e paJa uu o f th ti 
Dukes of Lorraine and placed in the Museum.— f'hronumt IS 96 
p, l»o. 1 

POMMI EftS,—Excavations a! f’nmmiers fAjguo} have uncover tii u 
necropolis comprising as many as three hundred tombs, dating from 
the vii to the xjv century.— -Atbeast am, Sept L 

PUTEALUC—An^ interesting discovery won made by tw« workmutt 
enga.j.dm Jigging hi a park at Futaaux. Two weB-pres t • ivt d pi^ter 
sarcophagi, each containing a body, were laid kite. What i* 
described as a varnished terracotta vase, some bite of bronze and 
glass ami Iwo lb mum bronze medal* were also found, —A r . V fivenine 
Post, Jan, 26 . 

RhiEiMSr 1 ti May, JWM-. M. Alvin Beaumont ami Mine. 1 .ape mm me, 
two dealers in antiquities, made ari exchange, th? hitter giving Lhe 
former a religious painting upon copper in exchange ibr two Louis 
xv armchairs anil a Francois 3 box. When the painting was cleaned 
it turned out to be a very fine Visitation hy Rubens. Mine Laja r- 
sonne then w urn to Hu Court to secure a nullification of the exchange. 
Alter an interesting trial her application has been rejected —1 Ikronimte 
deg Arts, 1895 r p. 316. 

RQANNE.—Gailo-Roham Paikted vases in the Museum of Roanne. In the 
consideration of Gallo-Itoman pottery til,- attention 0 f Mr.bfcolngist* 
has been Iaigely taken up with that class of vases which has figured 
ornamentation stamped upon them. This class of pottery called 
Sarnmn. an economical imitation of vast* in pr^bus motels wa* 
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widely scattered Lti the ancient world, and almost entirely took the 
l'- : " '' "i painted i"«ttery. W e m;;i y nevertheless recognize in Bmirmti 
s<imo place where the ancient traditions of painted jittery 
survive. Such a collection exists at the Museum of Kounne. Th«e 
vxeea come exdiidrdy from local sources; they were gathered from 
t.lii- cHii] of the town of Roan lie. the undent Iiodumn:i. It was in the 

ytitr 1844 that tins museum was founded, but .. that time until 

1-SU1 the collection had tittle importuni'e. In i^yy the museum 
undertook methodical excavations in the Rue S. Jean, when iome 
sisiy funerary vases were found, urmmpat whic h five were siiiiuti-d, 
During the spring ot hS84 a fruitful deposit of ancient antiquities wat 
found in the quarter called Livatte, the heart of the undent Ruina.ii 
viUai-e, These excavations gave proof of the great abundance of 
piuntnl pottery at Rodurona .md at the same tune of the poverty of 
its inhabitant. 

The Museum of R.tie now possessed sixteen of these painted 

vases, besides many fragment^ Although destined for ordinary use, 
tht^i vases arc well made ITj >i■ ■ a paste which js hard and Loimv 
eui.ois^ In form there is no great variety. They belong to three 
definite types ; the first is?a bowl, the upper nlgcof which tp strength* 
emal by a rounded rim; the second type is a sort of olfa of globular 
ilu ruder. snmetunre provided with a. cover J rln- third ij■. ia that of 
au ovoidai guttiM, All of these veesda are wiilsout ban ill w The 
fibape, although charticferuied by indiaputahh) d^pance, la not as 
original as the deconttfom From rln- point of view of dfloomtiaU} 
hIlcv may be divided t■ h el*■■ three c lapses urst, vjuhss whoso entire frnr- 
1 ace is covered by designs of a brown color, tnoaccomp&nltx) by con* 
centric /ones; second, vanes with designs of violet brown i-olur 
between concentric rones of red or brown; third. vns.s without 
designs other tba u the zoi 11 -- i d' rer 1 i >r I tmwn. All o f t hesie n uses h avc 
a primary coating of white. The first cissy, consisting of ytffls, is 
funerary in character, end forma a series , analogon* to the white 
lelythai of Attica; the ornamentation of these vases is strictly guv 
metrical. The second class consists of fjutti and bowb. and presents 
con vent tnuiilirod floral as wi ll us geometrical devolution. The third 
clu^ contains vases of the same character of paste and color us ili.- 
rest. but i* dect>rnted - mly by eon t, nitric■ zones It may hi observts 1 
that the upper zone ts a single broad bund of red or brown, mid that 
the lower band is divided by a central line of different color. Pottery 
■ u somewhat siruilar character has been found in other parts of Gaul 
such arc the vases found by M Kossignul at Montana, near Gailiac, 
an.l those by M. Hullmt at Mont Ruvray and l.y I> r . P] icq tie at 
Lezonx. It is unnecessary to assume that th&n vases must In- traced 
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to an ultimate origin in <or the Orient, notwithstanding the 
fart that Syrian influences upon imperial h iliiu] weft? very important 
The ornamentation being chiefly of a geometrical character, without 
figured design, may very easily have had ita origin in Haul itself.— 
Joseph Deihelettl in Rcr. Arch. , March-April, 1S9B, p. 196, 

SAuVIGNV. -An article is published in the lfriporin l*itt.w*jue 
(January to) on tin Zodiacs. 3 Column of the Church of San vigny 
(AHipr). It belongs to the sn century, and about half of it is want¬ 
ing. <Uk one of it= fieea are atiperposed extremely Mich reliefs, repre¬ 
senting rustic scenes which depict the work of each month of the 
year. Of th&-o there remain only those belonging to August, Se[>- 
tej: her. October, November, ami December. On another fiu-oan? the 
corresponding sisnj? of the Zenljm ; on the third are fantastic animals. 
Each of these series has a rich decorative border of extremely suc¬ 
cessful execution.— ('hntnhfuc, 1.SU5. No. h 

TOULON. — Discovery up an Early FRENCH Pa'^TINQ. — III the H ' !-/.*.(• (i*t 
Bcatix Aft$ (Bd Series L v*., page 1§9) M. Pemte describes the lutOftiSfa 
ing altar piece belonging to the E 'Unrein of Six-Four at Toulon, and 
attributed t-<s Joan dc Tr'iya>, M. Reimtidi calls attention in the 
t ’hrauhfur * 18AI. No. 4 1 > to the deplorable condition Of this work, 
whihb will sumi be entirely destroy d l bydampnesti or worms. The 
signature ha- almost iliBappeftrcd. Hut M. Vidal hn^ duicnvLTctl near 
Toulon, in the small church called dee Arcs, a n-plicu of this .dLir- 
jiiit't.' in perfect pO'servatiutL. It appears in be ru>1 .-iniple copy. buL 
a repetition with important variations, containing two more compart- 
intuLs. 31 1ms unfortunately suffer'd from brutal min tern repainting, 
which can be, however, removed. 

VErdun —rhh Hotel ile \ 111 l- at Vtnlun. ■> ■ 11 < • of the moat important 

.. men fa of the xvu century in France, has been almost entirely 

destroyed by tire, and, with tin building and many, if not moot uf the 
antiquities and works of art which It contained.— UAsiwim, Sept. 22, 

BELGIUM. 

PAINTINGS &Y HuREnS-— l he Museums of Brussels and Antwerp 
have each acquired recently an excellent example of Rubens That 
of the Brussels Museum is a sketch ibr tin ceiling at Whitehall, and 
representing the Apdtlieosia of -himes j of England* This sketch is 
well finished, and it i„- suggested that Van Dyck i ullnborated in it. 
That of the Musenm of Antwerp is a small painting, one of the heat 
works of the master, representing the Prodigal Son. It was bought 
for 4<5,UKi fames ('hroniqw Am .1 rta r SSRo. p. i8a 

GALLO-RQMAN RELIEFS-. - ’ 3 biri 1 1 J4 1.1 s ■ - ,L restoration ui the xi v cen¬ 
tury Sr, Medurdus Church, at the little town of Wefwkik, fa Welt 
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Fliuidurs, two ul rd ink-like urnuroliths were iligttjverfd in the earth 
umJ^r the Ui nr-h of the KirkenvorKtantL where they seem t.o have 
tn-vu 1 'Urielt. TTi i .- ' find is of great vuliui, both un■■hyologicully mid 
hietoricaHv, ns ii evidently belong in the (-alio-human period. The 
gi'dipturas, in white marble inlaid with idavit marble, are executed 
iviilj extraordinary fineness, and represent two trophies made up of 
^ r,|i "I ,|i ^ Roman armour amt weapons TLt® has-rebels, nineteen 
venturit!s nld, belonged u, the heathen temple which the Romans had 
hnilt in \\ erwiek, which On sax cal ls Yeroviacum, The discovery boa 
tcU-eil a question long in debate among the Flemish antiquaries, 
nmuel^, to whal deity thi temple was dedicated, Tin sculptures 
plainly indicate Mars,, the god of war. There is some hojie that 
further diwoeerie* may be nmnh\—. If hi mr>nn, Aug. 25. 

mEM u mg, M. Entile Michel writes a Sympathetic brief study uf 
Mending in the OitsutU dm Bt&ttx ArU (1895, January) 4 propus uf a 
charming little picture by lire master recently given to the Louvre hy 
Altne, Andre- It belonged to the collection of her husband, M. 
Edouard Andre, having previously been in the Se.retan and Herz 
collections. |r appears to be the pcmleut ol' the .Witrriwrc uf St. 

given to the Louvre by M. fbateaus, though its ■ olortog is 
Jess brilliant. In the foreground kneels the donor and over hi m 
stands his patron saint, John the baptist. They are placed in the 
nii.il.-t of a charming landscape, in the background of which three 
miniature subject* arc set: St. John on l.he island of Patman, St. 

1 "''Oge spearing the dregon and dclh "ring a jirincias, anil the woman 
iT the Apocalypse attacked by these ven-bcadedi dragon ami delivering 
to an angel her new-born son. The preservation of the picture is 
perfect* its style is exquisite and in the finest manner of tin artist. 

Antwerp. —The FiiMic liallery of Antwerp with die assistance nf 
tlie city niid ul private subsCriptionB lute purchased the famous picture 
oi t lirist among the Angel.-, attributed lo Mending and which has 
attained consult ruble notoriety since the publication by M, A. J, W ou¬ 
ters or Studies od Memllngiii 1 The author payees [nx'ial attention 

to the aho\ t? piettiru wJiifii i** a triptych and he proves satisfactorily 
that it L to be attributed t« this great master .—t 'Amnitf/ie, 1895, 
No. xix. 

GERMANY. 

ROMAN Walls,— The Archj&kgwchir Awjrizcr, 1894, pp. 152-1 6ft, 
contains a report ot ibe |r/i 'pity rtj tfu [mjieriu! Lhntt-Commixiion from 
the end i.b November, 1893, to (he middle uf December, iSSM 
Eighteen person- con ducted e xnivationa. etc., in different places. 
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Ntuni-rou^ Ronum camps and fort* were investigated, ond* onsiderublo 
portions of the wall 

AcauI3ITIONS OF ANTIQUITI ES (IN WEBT GERMAN COLLECT1 0 IVS —'T I\ fr 

.V- yin A- r .-I .-W ; l sfto, f-|>. 13-48) cant tins n posts of Acqui& 

tionA cf the WatrG&iiut u f o!hrlhu& of Antiquities by II. Lchner The 
collections mentioned are those at Metz, Menken, ll.tttwi-il, KousU 112 , 
Ueberbmgya, K:ibrulift, Mannheim, Da rmstadt. Hamm. Wn-sliLiden.. 
Spder, Worma, Mainz, Krcnznuch. Birkelifekl. Sdurbriioken, Trier, 
Bonn, Koln, Xeuas, Elberfeld, C re fold, and Xanten. 

THE ROMAN LEGEQN ON THE RHINE. Ilk tin H'.Vd. Z n/( r 
i'su, ■!) EL Ritierling writer 011 the revolt ol Antemius Saturn ill us, in 
8ft a. d.j to show how the Roman Legion on the Lower Rhine. 011 
account of its attitude nrt this inn-sunon, n«fivnl beside the title- /' m) 
KM ‘slik 1 also Lbiit of Divmithinti). Mho wgfl afterwards withdrawn on 
account of the thtum-aiio manmur, that impended over Domitinn. 
This honorable title PFD was also shared l._\ the Rhenish M.-.-t ami 
the auxiliaries. Tli writer transfers in ct«Lisi.-quener to the Lower 
Rhine the center of the struggle vh it Ii Antonins. 

AACHEN,- The carlovinomh pauce.—T he t'dlowing study by R eber 

has appeared : Dot Karat ingijithf Ptihufhttv 11, Der Palml -rr Audi* n t 
vnti F v- Kfhkk AhhL d. Hi * f hi d. K JJmj< . t! Wi'.triiAt'-fuiJtr 
Flit- xs T s. 183 ff. The important remains of the Imperial Fain eft lli 
A achen have again attracted attention, and ttepi-e tally its n -semblance 
to Byzantine models. F. v. Kebcr lots been enabled to correct the 
accepted drawings and explanations Lift', Khoen, especially in the 
recoriatraction of tin- atrium as o three-aisled hull. v T Kebers expla¬ 
nations exhibit considerable knowledge 1 11 s well as independence,_ 

El. Kedleter it) VjrrBBjxmdmsbf A. WtottL Zdt. ? A. 1 . Gm, n. K>mA 
1883, So. 5ft + 

BERLIN. A odtoww to the Museum,—A mong recent acquisitions are: 
(1 2'jn Adoration of the Shepherds, bv the rare painter oft ulogne 
called Tin.- “ Master of the Annunciation $) :l Roman head of » 
young man called “A Mnrcdhis;” (.3) an enamelled ternn utta relict' 
by Lima Delhi Robbia, on ti blue ground, ncpreaentiiag the Virgin and 
t'hild blessing; < 1) another terracotta Virgin ami a portrait »f a young 
man in high relief, 1 iy A 11 drea Delia Bobbin; (5)a Florentine 
and a mono mental door richly em-rusted, executed far the Medici in 
1 4?t I — (. 'Aronh/ir^. 1 -8ft5, S n -1. 

Madonna rv ALHftECHT Ousts.—A half-length picture nr the Madonna 
Attributed to Albrecht DGrer, and discovered n\ FIon-ucc bv Dr Rode 
id now exhibited at the Royal Picture Gallery at Berlin The paint- 
iug, dating trom 1518, contains [.i-iirer 1 ^ monogram. — J lAcnjnitK 
August 4 
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Renaissance Brunses. I he Museum ui Berlin lias reci'ntl)' L’flrichfld 
iln collection oJ Italian Renruj-mmco bronzes by the addition of a 
number uf important pieces, Home of which burn come from the well- 
known 1 "Ilection nt Henry PfutLpt, ot London. Mention may be 
made a bust n, a man of early xvi century Florentine workman - 
a little iirntize Lavirl by Donatello, being a study for the statue 
at the l'aliijtv'o Mnrtolli, a St. Jerome by BertoIdo, a horse which 
recall* tin- studios of Leonardo tor the equestrian statue of gforaa, 
it group uJ Ueraklca and Nesses by bii.ivLumi rlc* Dolcmmi, and mi 
allegorical group of \ irtue Overcoming Vice, attributed to Benvenuto 
Cellini— Chroniqti* du Arti, I8!*d. p. 3&J. 

FREJBUHG iM Sfl£JSGAU,-REDtN:ovEFiv of ah Avtarpiece by Hans BALJHIriQ. 
One ot the chief glories •<( ihi- ( athed/al of Freiburg waa Juriuerly the 
altarpieit by Hans, E told ling, which Johann Sthnewhn put up in his 
chapel, rid* i-xi*tfi.l -till in though no longer in the same 

pljice when Heinrich Sthreiber wrote his history of the cathedral. 
He dc-^i’Hbea this nltnrpiecc as consisting of a center and two wings 
In th.- center is a figure of the Madonna and Child carved m wood 
tuid sei against o painted hue'kg round, on one aide of which is repre¬ 
sented a city dl uated by a lake and nn the other a garden of roses. 
The wings contained., on the inside, paintings representing the bap- 
tLsm < it < hrint ami S^r r John the Evangelist, on tlie outside the Annnn* 
ciftion. In tracing the history of this oltupi&ce we find that, at sonic 
time between 1820 find ISJio it must have been taken apart, for in the 
larb r year GUnute made a Gothic frame for the inner paintings of the 
wing*. In the same year he made a Gothic frame for the paint- 
itiiT'j upon the out*ide ol the wings, Tiierfc paintings decorated the 
altar of a chapel in the cathedral until 1880, w hen they were removed 
and put in charge of the cathedral authorities. From an oversight 
they were omittrd by the author in Ilia catalogue uf paintings of 
Hans Bald ting, published in 1SIH* Now he is able to ann^mme that 
the central portion of the altar, a fine worn! carving with its painted 
background, has been disc avert*!, and is well preserved in its original 
condition. Further notes of it will be given hereafter,—G. V. Tkhey 
in flepert, /, jvn r U. 

H an all—Roman Re wain e. During the « oiistructlon of a quay on the 
Main Canal at Hnnau, the northern end of the ancient Roman bridge 
across tlie Main has been laid hare. Further excavations have ren¬ 
dered El certain that there was a considerable Roman settlement in 
the neighborhood of Him cm. Several interesting finds >! have been 
made at the end of the Roman bridge, but by far the most important 
is the large quantity of Roman coins. They constitute- uii unbroken 
series of all the Emperors from Claudius to Antoninus Pius and hi& 
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wife Fauatitm, iwerinu tin- period From II tu Hi] t . n Thu grwtcr 
number belong tu the year.' between SI uiul 117, Prof. Wolff, who 
reports on this discovery in says dmt the other avtictes 

afford a chm+ glimpse into the life ut the [tomans nti the frontier 
J ' hne (eels profoundly moved,' 1 hi writes, " in taking nut -if (he riv er 
articles nearly two thousand years oh l. We seem rough I tnlu vuru 
near nmtaft with the fourth Viudelitkn cohort. which ivjj> p^ted 
hero to guard tiie passage of tin Muiry nud which dnm si oiled from 

every civ ilka who passed the bridge t in? uLn-ln* tor tin rivi r- .■ h’ r _ 

Athen^um^ Sept. 15. 

HEIDELBERG CASTLE— in October, 1894, the Minion of Fini 
appointed ft committee ibr the preservation of the sculptured figures 
of the Heidelberg C*&tfe. Attention WAS culled lu the unfortimiite 
condition of those figures by a sculptor, iWe^or Hear, in l*sfi i if 
£ be sixteen figures ul l be t itt cvHeinriebsUiun gk were iilreodi hh ilri i i j - 

nyi.:ii as i 11 render their eontmuunr.- upon the huildintp .utter d 

doubt, \V urse sti11 a as the condition-a tha liguri'r- upim tfn, Ftted- 
riohahau; ofthorixteen figures m niches, only f.ur wet*? found suit¬ 
able to be le ft in positf on, A ccortiingly, in 1891 1 < >r> l uj* w ere ifi v en 
that eight of these figures should ho replaced - , y new statues made at 
Karlsruhe, For th bs& now figures portions of the I mill ling i tsel f h ;t I 
to be raptured, and Edit? old figures were placed in the chapi'l of the 
Fried riohabain The oonmiittee contemplates also a proper rartorafciori 
y]'Lie interior of the Freidrichshau ati i restoration of its roof in its 
f,riD ’ ' l| ^' * toprouf. 13 1 ■ ■ -• proposal* have the i^actkin of the 
finind Duke of Baden and of the Ministry of Finance, and it k 
expected Lbal an appropriation will aoon he mode for this purpose.— 
KtiHtffihrniuk^ Jan. H1 r 1895. 

The Architect oj- ihe Castle. Ijight 3s begilining lu bo thrown mioo 



Alexander Colins from Mochelcn, a sculptor from Belgium [„ (Iris 
eonlmet architects from the Hah. namely. Caspar Fiacher and Jacob 

Leyrl.-r and a sanlptor Antoilj are also ... The I Mo-Mein 

nehal.au u an thoroughly sculptural in character and so evidentlv 
connected with eon temporary doMiratie.. motivp-a from the Vtlher- 
landsaa to leave little doul.t that A1 exande, .. . W)lh , ulthor 
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ul 1 hi- work. For the Frddrichsbati, it now been promi by 
] * xibak tjmt the architect waw Johannes Sehech,, who 

lll,iit tlie ftMthaua in StflLssbm*g r It has also been pruved by ttchnri- 
rIt*t tbst tl 11 - 1 L hiof ftpuIptorot this budding w llh Srfnistiuni fin \ i -<•. ,-\ 11 
( bur,—M\x lI.tCH in h»\i*tchi’<>uik, 1835. p, 33, 

IMGOLSTADT, Th£ St. Msri/ Pfarhkihohe,— 1 tu parish . liurdi ■ s| Hi. 

Mort7 is the ol&sfc nml once the oidv parish chttmh ©f Ingulstadt 11 

™ consecrated on the 22d of September, m Recently there Wo 
l ten found on ttii right wall of t] . dmir some interesting painting*. 

,A wlll " i ..i tft mridy in a document in the Biahop^palace In 

l.ili^dlL These pain tings are arranged in two rows, the upper of 
V ' 1 “" 11 E * >n a considerably damaged condition, The lower row is 
easily deciphered, and rep resents fifteen soenfl* from the Lifi- ,,i s.-fc, rint, 
which may be desert lied as follows ;■— 

1 The Itjrib. 

& The Adoration of the three Kings. 

3. The Presontflion. 

4. The Last Slipper. 

5. Christ, on the Mount of idives and llh Betrayal. 

th Christ before Pilate. 

Tin- Mockery, 

b- Thu Bearing of the i Voss. 

9. The Cruel Axiom 

l(.l. Thu Deposition 

11, The Burial of Christ, 

12. The Resurrection. 

t'j, t 'liri.'t iii Hades and His A-icetisipji- 

14. Hi e Com nation of the Virgin. 

15. The Than.!very of the Cross (?). 

Tliu upper iwr of paintings can he decided with difficulty on 
nacxMint of ilieir damaged condition, hnt apparently represents 
«wn» lrt »" the life of the Virgin. The period when iIh-.m- pabirinj- 
were nuuli run U- determined from their reaemblatice l-i the .Munich 
Bihlu aftiie Pour ( hit in A , t>.) ami to the sculptures of the pored uf 
the Lomiehirche and to the gloss painting- of Koiiigsfold, The paint¬ 
ing at [ugulstndt, however, are finer than the miniatures hi the 
u hi i vie mentioned Bible. — U r, Oscaii Frkiaeh v, II frr kveacii in 
Heprf'l j. AlO^rrjW/JL, lNfi-t, 

KARLSRUHE a pAiKTtNG&v Gfiuhewalcj. — Tlie altar piece in the pariah 
church at Tauherhiocbofeheim, a master work of Matthau t.i run.-ivuM, 
has, niter many wauderinga, found a settled place in Hi. pi, ■ i 11re *ui] ■ 
Jery at Karlsruhe, Soma year* ago it was in the hands of private 
collector, who, upon being mid of its value by tl„ Director ,,f the 
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picture gallery at Kassel. allowed it to be exhibited as a loan in that 
gallery. It was afterwards sold to its original iiassessors, the parish 
of Tauberbisehofsheim, and restored to its old place in the church. 
The value of the work led to an arrangement with tho Archbishop of 
Freiburg and the parochial Kirchycmcinde for its permanent transfer¬ 
ence to the picture gallery at Karlsruhe, where it will be accessible to 
all students of art. A short time since the ecclesiastical authorities of 
the Cathedral of Worms consented, on the like grounds, to the trans¬ 
ference of an interesting altarpiece from the cathedral of the F’aulus 
Museum in that city.— AOienantm, Aug. 4. 

Keystone cr a Cistercian Vault. —The Museum at Karlsruhe has ac¬ 
quired n remarkable sculptured stone from the Marienkirche, formerly* 
the Cistercian Abbey Schbnau near Heidelberg. This was the key¬ 
stone of a vault. Of this formerly magnificent Abbey, there are now 
but few remains. The dimensions of what appears to have been the 
refectory, show that this Abbey was built upon no smaller scale than 
that at Maulhronn A careful examination of this key-stone shows 
that the vaulting corresponds exactly witli that of the Cistercian Abbey 
Marienstatt near Hachenburg in Nassau. As Marienstatt was founded 
in the year 1817, so we may assign to the Abbey at Schdnau a similar 
date. — Htpfri. f. Kimtfiriwn., 18114. • 

KOBLENZ.- Roman finds. —At the dredging of the Moselle at Koblenz 
a very considerable number of Human copper coins, with the efligies 
of several emperors, chiefly elating from the fourth century, have 
recently been unearthed, in addition to some other interesting objects 
of antiquity. It is to be regretted that a number of the finds were 
carried off by private persons before the authorities had the particular 
place enclosed and watched. — Athen&tnn, Aug. I. 

KOLN. —Addition to the Museum. — The most interesting painting of the 
Boudot collection was purchased at a sale for the Museum of Kdln. 
It hns been attributed to an extremely rare and important French 
painter of the close of the xiv century, Melchior Broederlein, whose 
altarpiece for Champmol now at liijon shows him to be tho worthy 
predecessor of Van Eyck. M. Pol Leprieur in a letter to the Chroniqut, 
(1895, Nos. 1 and 2) describes this painting with great care and denies 
its attribution to this artist. While granting that it mav bo by a 
French hand, he concludes that it is under the intluence of the school 
of Koln. So much so that it would he possible to regard it as a pro¬ 
duction of this school. It is a portable triptych. In the center is 
seated God the Father, of youthful type nnd holding the crucifix over 
which (lies a dove. On the doors are the four evangelists, two on each 
side. 
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mainz. — No town on the Rhine seems to lie so rich as Main/ in its 
continuous yield of Roman antiquities. During excavations near the 
farmer fish-pond a small Roman altar of very fine limestone has lieen 
unearthed. The inscription is partly legible. and states that 0 Atilius 
has paid his vow to the nymph, probably of the pond later known :ts 
the Munstorweihvr. The altar belongs to the first century after Christ. 
A second votive altar, together with fragments of Roman gravestones, 
was found a few days ago near St Peter's Church. The altar is dedi¬ 
cated by Lucius Majorius Cog i tat us to the ** Au'aninn goddesses.” 
These Dcjp Aufaimc belong to Uie Gallic-German divinities, and were 
venerated as benevolent unseen mothers. One of the gravestones found 
on the same spot state* that .. Gajulus from Virunum (Zollfeld, near 
Klagenfurth in ('arinthia), a soldier of the ±?nd I region, thirty-one 
years in service, fifty-five years old, is buried here.- .{then., June K. 

MEMMINGEN. — The Fhaocnkirche in Memimkngen. Since the year 1891 a 
number of beautiful frescoes have been discovered which will he pub¬ 
lished by Herr Stadpfarrer Braun. The entire church seems to have 
been [tainted by a single artist. The decoration refers to the life of 
the Virgin and corresjxmcls in style to the work of the middle of the 
fifteenth century. In fact, an inscription in the choir gives the date 
14o9. The church ns a whole, belongs to one of the most remarkable 
and interesting buildings iu southern Germany . — Rrfurt f Kundmt- 
««., 1894. 

MUNICH. — Important Discovery of Vases. —The collection of vases in the 
old Pinakothek in Munich is being enriched by a large mumher of 
fragments of Greek vases which have hitherto been neglected and 
almost forgotten iu the cellar of the Olyptothek. These represent all 
varieties of Greek keramica, especially rare products of Ionian work- 
umuship, and are being arranged by Paul Arndt and his assistants. 
Three of them are now published by Friedrich Hauser in Jahrb, d. L\ 
d. A r'rfi. Ind., 1895, [>. 151 (taf 4). One of th»*se presents the greater 
|K»rtion of a bowl, unsigned.but which from its style may lx* attributed 
to Amiokides, whom Hauser now regards with Furtwaengler as the 
founder of the red-figured technique. The second bowl resembles that 
of Athenodotos published by Hart wig. MeidrnrhaUn. Taf 14. Upon 
the outside was represented apparently a combat of an Amazon over¬ 
coming a Greek, and Heraklce in contest with the Hydra. The third • 
howl has lost the principal figures of the exterior, although the central 
medallion is practically complete. From its style it may be attributed 
to Brygos. 

NEUSS. -Roman Remains. — The excavations and researches which are 
now being made at Neuss by the authorities of the Rhenish Provincial 
Museum appear to be successful beyond expectation. On the site of 
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the Roitiun X<ivti’si uri 1 the foundations ns n ^erie? of Knnum military 
works blU'e bed) [aid • ■lin*. wilfl til! 1 :u*i-*■ Ol l lie ancicill 1 1 ; 1 11 1 d. i ii 

one large huildinir a quantity of (ulna.. oilier art ides nf tbeage of 

the tird Cresnre have been found A a^dol compel ment in the mue 
ehq] of i bo It I tine Province at Hutm is to lie arranged for the exhihi- 
tinn of the portable objects that have tumid up.— AV\eti., Any,. Hi. 

reichenhall -Thu Xstbttdl Moneont ol Munich has of(‘ent!y re- 
etivyd jl ridi collection of fintujuilies found near Heiohunhall xu LEcmixm 
tombs inf the i nod it centuries. a. u Three hundred mid five of the*'* 
turnip have liet*n opened ami their content* un- extremely mt^esttag 
for the history of the customs of tlm- humans in Hava rim --t ftmnupir, 
iSBfi, Ntl. L ' 

FUJPPERTSBERB IM DER PfALZ,- Tlo iwull* "f the earlier i-xeu 1 , i- 
tious taken in ■ ■ormeftion with those of ..y la; stated us fol¬ 

lows: 1, Un tin 1 Huhburg a fortnasi of regular form of the dim; nt 
Trajan connii'teb Alta rip* and thu neighboring Heidemhiiry. 2. This 
wa* i led toy oil nt fin- i n.i of the iv century 4. Near this 4fmt in 
tin- I. : i L i Ml- period there existed a Gallo-Geitaati settlement, -l. in 
the i i-votary the Rommacsqut- imputation treated to tilt* Heitleii- 
Kkdier of the neighboring Martenherg. 5* The huriid place for the 
population nt the hirtns* and of the town hiv L>» the north of the for¬ 
tress. <i. From the fuel that a section of the MnrU'iisii was stationed 
-it Alla ripa has been derived the irniu.-.- Marten I erg, Marteriwc-g, axel 
the freipiently twail name Martins,, the modern Mvrtz But PhiL 
Ifur'A., OeUlln.T * 2 b 1 .SLdri. 

TRIEu—At Trier, on the same ^mf when . h-n years igo T was dis¬ 
covered the kunoiitf tuu&m- or the Musi a, another mosaic pavement 
has JnctTi found with un men i ljj< figures uttd rnsiripUimd, The renter 
is occupied hy » Medusa, ami at each of the lour cornersla represented 
lL i {fnidriuu with vivLurimis charioteer. The charioteers tire gorgeous! v 
attired, arc rmwi-ud, and hour palms in their hum Is, Each hag his 
name in-ml ed lu low. showing that iho menu is not ideal. but of real 
life, Their mum* are I'ortmuitus, Snperst**, Minimus, mnl Euprepis 
In the same city, while repnn'iixz tiie catiju.lnd t hi on,-ol tlie towers 
of the wot front, ivtre found two liunam UistrifitioLvJ, one of which 
Is complelo. and run* thus: " Modiaftiniamifei' TusillLu* Trever 
hiudemlum'i c(UTarSt}J + - At I,at 1 1 k-1 12. 

ULivt.—The spin of the Cathedral at I I in has been tiniahiid after 
many years' delay; it is said l- he the loftiest structure oj' tile kind in 
Kurope.— I mi, Ally. 2"» 

ZELL Sv OBErSTaUFEN.— Bayhischf? Alloau. Iiillji little ehttreh if 
KeII. lorry minutes from the wdMmown summer resort nfi J^nhmfen. 
ihere warn discovered in the summer of 1MU3, u series uf valuable wall 
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hunting The-(-hapiel. formerly the pariah i-httrehof Zoll, wag muted 
Til l ”75 with thr Prupatei uf Oberstuufm, In the l^dmjfhg of the 
* v century, it was raised and proi hied with the nave which exists at 
the present date. In the early half of the xv century, the walls were 
denoted with pumtings. The wiflU of the choir were entirely so' 
i two rated, which pointings may bo divide I min thrit groups. The 
]j'irt|, wnlI of tin.- dio : r show* the life of the Virgin, iri^eiL paintings 
ini'i three rows. The south well of the choir show- likewise three 
oiws ,il printing* with tin subjects taken from the lives of the apos- 
Ue?i. The triumphal awfc contained a painting representing th< 
jiid-jtjiem. The rune cuntain^ imt few remains of jAintings and the 
ceiling as painted later in the mtiiiMi style A more accurate account 
ofthfiscpnmtin^ will lie given by Profll)* Kndres-Regen*b U r- in the 
. J ItyttYtcf (Mijrht^munl—Yiu 1 »=enr Freiherr Lochner v* Huttenboch 

in Rrjrfrt f. Knn*ttriteetK, 1.SM4. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BA - El - J he Mii&sterbau wrein of Rased \> preparimt a volume cm 
the ardi iLectnraJ history ..f the esithe I nil. with plans nnd iliugtratfoiu, 
whieh is to hr- published rlurintrthe coming summer. It will consist 
ui'live sentjons: 1. The bi-tnry of the cathedral in the Middle Ages, 
K. >t. J 1 i 11 ; _ I lie condition Imm the Jicginriii^. of the sixteenth 
euntury to the middle i.f the nineteenth, f. v It. H'ackemascI; d Tim 
« t,>r - v of lh * ''"dMratini, "of iso l. I,y k H i eh Lin - 4. The laring out 
"f ll|f ‘ udoMi-r yard and restoration of the cloisters in 1SG0-] $7$, be 
K. Strhlin ; o. The * restoration " o| IH 80 and onward*, by II. Reese,— 
Athfmnt April 13. 

BERNE. A ft‘-hi|-SASCE CKIMffEv PIECE.— The ScrtilmltY Htjtf, I hSi-i n,. 

lor-al paper, gives iin ..>f a tine chimney-piece of the Keforma- 

11 m age lately found in am ancient kitchenuL Nidau. It is on, miented 
with theannuriflJ bearing* of N'idnu, lierne, Zurich,Stmsshutp Miibk 
hiLUHeo, Basel. ■ onstage, St thill, and Bid, that is lo *av, the kvaii- 
nion.ns mid the cities allied with them in the middle of the 
Vi i eniury, T1 ie style is that of I fie tmnsftiuu from the Gijfchk- to the 
Renaissance, both styles being illustrated In diffiront parly of the 
work. The house in which it was found, with its strong masonry 
{iotUk wmf£ ” w *- pointed doors, and solid crypt-like cellar w^ut prole 
ably ut one time the Kathhnus of Nidmi. The relic- has been secured 
by the I ie me 11 i * t. w i cal M use urn. V hr j i ;r>i m . Ser it, 1. 

HEIWENHOLZ.—A Row** watch^hweb —The foundation* of n Roman 
Wtifp h-tower. hitherto unknown, according to thr 1 'y:W.;r,- *V,vV Pr-wt: 
have I .con discovered hi the Heimenludz, n wood near Rbeinfelden 
It is the twenty seventh in the series of similar building exteudin - 
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from the Lake of Constance to Basel along the course of the Rhine. — 
itAmzum, Aug. 24. 

INNSBRUCK. In the Arrhxolayixchcr .4 nteiffcr, 1894. pp. 135-1*28, E. 
Reisch gives a report on the Meeting of Anthropologiafo in lnn»hruck and 
the Lijyxr/ieide Lbllcciioit. The meeting took place Aug. 24-28. The 
study of prehistoric monuments occupied a prominent place among 
the subjects discussed. The Lipperheide Collection of some800 bronzes 
was ou exhibition during the meeting. It embraces nearly all branches 
of Italo-Roinan bronze work. Weapons and especially helmets are 
well represented. 

MORILLON. — The Duval Collection. — III the .1 trhsr*>lo</iichcr Angriser 
(1895, pp. 49-54) is a catalogue by F. v. Duhn of the Dural Collection 
at Moriilon near Geneva. Fourteen works of sculpture are described 
(with seven illustrations). Eleven so-called campana reliefs are also 
mentioned. 

ZUG. —We art* glad to see that Prof. R. Rahn. of Zurich, hus prevailed 
upon the municipal authorities in Zug to renounce their cruel scheme 
for the destruction of the lovely little church of St. Oswald, built in 
1478. There was formerly, and perhaps still is, within this church a 
wooden statue of the king on horseback, with the arms of England, 
and the inscription, “Sanctus Oswaldus, Rex Anglia*, patronus hujus 
ecelesite.’' There is also a painting of St. Oswald in prayer before the 
battle, which formerly Blood above the high altar, and is attributed to 
Carlo Maratti. It is now in one of the aisles.—Athcnseum, July 21. 

HUNGARY. 

MOVABLE TYPE USED BY THE ROMANS.— The Font diectvniu, the offi¬ 
cial paper of the bishopric of Caransehes, in Southern Hungary, 
declares that an architect and archaeologist, M Adrian Diaconu. has 
discovered in the ruins of Bersovia traces of the use of movable types 
by the fourth legion Flavia Felix quartered there. We should fancy 
he is mistaken. — Athetueum, July 13. 

harpili. — A Gothic Shield. —M. Reinaeh communicated to the French 
Academy of Inscriptions the facsimile of the center or umbo of a 
shield found at Harpili in Hungary. This object in silver gilt is 
worked repousse and decorated with figurines of a jieculiar style, be¬ 
traying Graeco-Roman influence bv the side of harharic and especially 
Scandinavian influence. M. Rcinach called attention to the analogy 
of this style to that of the famous silver caldron of Gundcstrup. The 
umbo of Harpili dates from about 300 a. d. and must lie attributed to 
the Goths, who hud descended from the borders of the Baltic Sea to 
southern Russia ami passed up the Danube. The caldron of Gun- 
destrup may bo two or three centuries later.— Chronique, 1895, No. 3. 

Allan Marquaxd. 
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